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Eighty-fifth Session —1918-{9. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, MR. HENRY T. HARB, 
at the Opening General Meeting, Monday, 4th November, 1918. 


‘Lapis and Gentiemen,—When we look back upon the years which have passed since the great 
catastrophe overtook us, and compare our outlook at each of our annual opening meetings with that 
which lies before us to-day, there is substantial roason for congratulation. Wo have always been able 
to contemplate the future with confidence, and each of the annual addresses has concluded with the 
hope and expectation of peace being onco more with us during the succeeding twelve months. Looking 
back over that dreary petiod of hope deferred, we are now able to see events in something approaching 
‘a tre perspective and to realize that those years have been oceupied in organization and preparation 
for the wonderful events which we are witnessing day by day. We moet under the huppiest auspices, 
seeing before us a definite prospect of an early conclusion of the sacrifices and horrors from which we 
have been suffering, and we are able to look forward to the restoration of peace within a ‘measurable 
time: peace which we all hope and trust will bo lasting and permanent, “bron based apon the 
people's will,” and so inspired and regulated as to lead to the happiness and prosperity of the whole 
world, whose ideals have been uplifted and purified by this long period of suffering and trial. 

‘We stand to-day at the threshold of a new era, Our whole system and scheme of life have been 
dislocated and virtually destroyed. Industry, commerce, and society must be reconstructed and 
reconstituted on a new plan to meet the altered conditions. We have the opportunity of making a- 
new boginning, and it is for us to approach the complex problems which face us with open minds 
anxious to build upon a'sure and solid foundation, endeavouring to keep all the various factors before us 
in duo and proper relation. * 

Reconstruction is the comprehensive word which expresses the problem that faces our country 
in every industry, calling and profession. Tn our own case, the practice of our art during these years 

- of war has been almost entirely in abeyance. We have had to submit to restrictions greater than those 
imposed upon any other profession, and we have done so cheerfully and willingly. Our younger mem- 
bers have with one accord diverted their energies from the arts of peace to those of war, and while we 
aro proud of what they have accomplished, we remember with sadness, though with gratitude, those 
who have fallen in the struggle. We shall welcome those who come back to ns and endeavour to make 
their return to peaceful occupations as easy as may be. 

Thave alluded to the restrictions that have been placed upon our work, which have bome very 
hardly on most of us. We have submitted without complaint because we knew that it was necessary 
and essential to divert the whole energy and resources of the Empire to the one purpose of defeating » 
thoroughly organised and well prepared enemy. With the restoration of peace that necessity will exist 
no longer, and we feel that we should not be asked to bear longer than is vitally necessary a special 
burden which other members of the community do not share. It will be within your recollection that 
carly in the present year a General Meeting was held hore at which aresolution was passed for trans- 
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tission to the authorities asking that on the conclusion of peace all such restrictions should be removed 
forthwith, That resolution was duly conveyed to the proper quarter, 

Following that, a conference of architects, surveyors and builders was held for the purpose of con- 
sidering somo of the problems which will arise after the war, at which a similar resolution was passed, 
‘pointing ont that the abolition of control in all matters relating to building, and particularly in materials, 
is tho best means of stimulating production, which is of most vital importance, That resolution was 
conveyed to the Minister of Reconstruction by an influential deputation, and the considerations which 
had influenced our opinion swore fully explained. Wo were reocived most sympathetically, but not- 
‘withstanding our efforts T gather that some measure of control or restriction is to be imposed, though 
‘there is reason to believe that it will be of such a nhturo as to bear as lightly as possible upon tho 
community and that its relaxation will bo so rapid as to allow of a speedy return to normal conditions. 

‘The neoessity for some control is apparently dictated by the shortago that is anticipated in cortain 
building materials, niore particularly timber, which is mainly an imported product. Whether this 
shortage will be really so acute as some of us think is open to question, but, however that may be, the 
view is that measures should bo taken to divert the supply available towards the most necessary and 
urgent national neods. ‘This is quite a logical attitude, but it seems to some of us that control is nob 
roally essential, at all events in such building works as do not roquiro materials of which there is a 
serious shortage, 

‘The supply of timber from the Baltic, which has hitherto been our main soureo of supply, will 
probably be greatly restricted for somo time, and it will be necessary for us to look to other countries, 
In this connection I wish to call your‘attention to the exhibition which is installed hero of timber from 
tho United States and British Columbia, timber which is in no sense inferior to what we have been 
agoustomed to use and which is available in unlimited quantities assuming that the question of trans- 
port can be satisfactorily provided for, which I am assured will be the cnse, I need not remind you 
of the invaluable assistance and loyal support which havo been freely afforded us by our great Dominion 
of Canada, in common with all our other Colonies and Dependencies. ‘They have poured out blood and 
treasure without stint or limit. Surely it is our duty as well as our interest to support the staple 
industry of the Western States as far as may bo practicable. I commend to all architects the careful 
consideration of this exhibition, and would urge thom to provide for the use of such timber so far 
as may be possible in the buildings they are about to be engaged upon, 

‘The same conference to which I have above alluded passed a resolution dealing with demobilisation 
which urged that architects and surveyors should have priority of release from military service on the 
ground that their work is a primary necessity for the reconstitution of the building industry, A depue 
tation conveyed this resolution to the Ministry of Labour, and I believe that our suggestion will be 
acted upon and that the Institute will be asked to co-operate in carrying it out. 

‘A difficult problem confronts us in the resettlement of architects who will be retuming to civil life, 
‘more particularly those who were but partially edueated in their profession and thoso whose studies 
‘were interrupted. It is a very serious matter for these young men to have lost four years of study and 
to have the date of their qualification put forward to that extent. While it is, of course, essential that 
they should be thoroughly qualified by a proper period of study and experience, every facility must be 
given them to acquire the requisite proficiency in the shortest possible period, and this matter has 
engoged the attention of the Board of Architectural Education, who are making such concessions as 
may be possible, For such men as will be released from tho Army without any professional training I 
very much doubt whether architecture, can be regarded as a desirable profession for them to enter, 
unless they are in a position to devote something approaching to the normal years of study to their 
qualification. 

‘You are awaro that about a year ago, at the instance of the Local Government Board, we instituted 
competition amongst architects in England and Wales for designs for houses for the working classes 
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to be built immediately after the war by local authorities. Such houses have hitherto beon built 
mainly by speculating builders without the intervention of an architect, but it is now felt that the 
problem is worthy of more serious consideration than it has received. The programme of our com- 
petition was carefully drawn up, and was conducted in conjumetion with our Allied Societies in six 
separate contres, so arranged as to embrace the whole of England and Wales. The response made by 
the profession has been most gratifying, and most of you, no doubt, have seen the results exhibited 
onthe walls of our galleries. Designs of four different types of houses have been selected in each centre, 
and these are to be published at once in book form with descriptive letterpress. 

It was not to be expected that such a competition would produce anything very original or revo- 
Tutionary, for the problem is of too simple @ nature to allow of it. ‘The real solution lies in a carefully 
considered balance of parts—in fact, a compromise in which the importance of each feature is duly 
weighed and given its correct relative position. I think many of our selected designs have very fairly 
secured this, though I would not say that any individual design is not capable of improvement in some 
partioular. One of the main purposes which will be served by the holding of the competition is 
to identify architects more fully than has hitherto been the case with this class of building, and I have 
some confidence that local authorities will, in most eases, recognise that it is to their ultimate interest, 
both financially and otherwise, to employ independent architects to carry out these undertakings. Tt 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that in future these houses, which from their number and universal, 
distribution form so large a feature of our town and countrysides, must be pleasant to look upon, 
healthy to live in, and carefully studied in their arrangements while at the seme time being economigal 
tobuild. Tnorder to secure these virtues great skill and mature knowledge aro essential in the designer, 
probably in a greater degree than is required for a more complex and expensive building. The very 
simplicity of the problem enhances its difficulty. 

Following tho competition we have suggested to the Local Government Board the desirability 
of actually erecting a small number of these cottages in a readily accessible position near London and 
fumighing somo of them ready for occupation, so that they may be inspected and exiticised by all those 
who are interested and serve as a general gnide to those who are about to promote housing schemes. 
Ttis felt that hy no other means can a really satisfactory solution be arrived at, for mere drawings can- 
not convey the sane impression as the actual object in beirig. Tam happy to say thot this suggestion 
hhas been accepted, and we are now considering the details of canying out the project with the least, 
possible delay. 

During the poriod of inactivity in the legitimate exercise of our profession, we are taking the oppor- 
tunity of inquiring into the status of the architect, Tt is falt that, although the course of study ond 
attainment required to equip an architect to carry out his duties efficiently is at least as severe as that 
required for other professions, from many causes the general public ‘do not appreciate his position 
adequately. A very large amount of building is carried on either without an architect ox under an 
entirely unqualified practitioner, thus bringing the profession into disrepute and leading to many 
abuses. The policy of the R.I.B.A. has been for many years to jnsist upon a very thorough course of 
training and education to qualify for membership, but unfortunately a large number of architects 
o not submit themselves to this course and consequently do not belong to us; indeed, the dificulty of 
admission may be said to act as a deterrent, 

Ts there any means by which the building publie may be enabled to distinguish between the 
qualified and the unqualified 2 

Js it practicable, short of actual compulsion, to ensure that every man who seeks to enter.the 
profession shall be properly qualified by education and training to carry out the duties of his position 
to the satisfaction of his client and the benefit of the community ? 

‘Have we, hitherto, properly correlated and adjusted the relative importance of the practical 
business and scientific side of our work with the historieal and artistic aspects ? 
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Can any steps be usefully taken to organise and unify the profession ? 

‘These and kindred questions are now being carefully considered, and the views of those competent, 
to give opinions are being collected and noted with a view to so ordering the policy of the Institute as to 
lead to a general improvement in the position of the profession, 

In this connection it is felt that architects have not hitherto adequately taken their part in publie 
affairs, on many axpeets of which they are peculiarly qualified to speak. We ought to have our repre- 
sentative in Parliament, and there are few local bodies which would not be strengthened by the addition 
of an architect member who would concem himself with the building projects of the district and its 
amenities, 

Tshould like to see every town and village with its Amenity Committee consisting of those residents 
who are interested in its history, monuments and antiquities. I would have every new building or 
public improvement subject to ihe criticism and to some extent to the control of such a body. Here is 
4 wide field for the activity of architects and one which would enable us to forward the education of the 
public in artistic questions which are generally lost sight of and submerged in the purely practical and 
utilitarian aspect, 

Most of us have, Timagine, at various times during the course of our practice, been confronted and 
obstructed by the difficultios arising from ourabsurd and illogical laws (or absence of laws) in respect of 
light and air, As matters stand at prosent, an owner of property who wishos to rebuild is liable to be 
prevented from properly developing his site within the limits of the Building Acts by the dominant 
rights of adjoining owners acquired simply by lapse of timo, and without any payment, consideration, or 
purchase, This is @ very serious disability, and loads to the mutilation and crippling of many fine 
buildings. So far as J know no other country suffers from such a condition of the law. 

‘The Council have considered whether any’ steps can be taken to amend the law (without, of course, 
interforing with any rights alrendy acquired), and the draft of a Bill has been prepared the object of 
which is to prevent after a date to bo fixed the acquisition of any indefeasible rights over adjoining 
property merely by the lapse of time, 

‘The present moment appears to be a favourable time for putting forward such an amendment, as 
it is understood that shortly after the conclusion of peace a number of slterations in various laws aro 
to bo put forwand, with a view to simplifying matters and avoiding neodless litigation. I need hardly 
say that a full opportunity will be given to'members to disouss this proposal in a General Meoting at 
am early date. 

Now thut peace appears to be so near to us the question of an adeqtiate War Memorial is pressed 
apon us more insistently. ‘The events of the past fonr years are so close to us that we do not realise the 
magnitude of the achievement which is to be commemorated, how narrowly humanity has eseaped a 
colossal catastrophe, and how great and completo is the vietory which is now being secured. Consider 
how Paris commemorated the Napoleonie epoch in the vast scheme of which the Place de la Concorde 
is the centre, and how Italy (far from being a rich country) recorded her war of liberation in the 
Victor Emmanuel Monument in Rome. Yet the events whieh these memorialise, great as thoy were, 
sink into comparative insignificance beside the present great world upheaval. 

Surely we can nnd shall be able to fin some means which shall mark for all timo in a great and 
foperial manner the part which our Empire, widespread and world-wide, has taken in these events ; 
somo great schemo which shall rise above and beyond a mere project of estate development affording a 
promising field for the activities of the speculative builder. Such a scheme should be centralised in 
some great momunent of a character {o excite the imagination, and providing a field for the adequate 
commemoration of the share which every portion of our Empire has taken. 

T venture to suggest that the scheme for new Charing Cross Bridge and its approaches and the 
removal of the station to the Surrey side of the river is such a project ; with proper support by the 
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nation at large itis capable of being developed into a truly imperial project, worthy in every way of the 
great events which are now developing. 

‘The Royal Academy has recently very properly established a Committee of Artists to assist in the 
initiation and execution of War Memorials, a necessary and useful office if we are to avoid former 
failures. Could not this Committes, enlarged perhaps and put on a somewhat broader basis, take into 
consideration the question of this great National Memorial, and prepare under its gis a definite projoot 
which would be put forward with all the authority of the entire and united body of the artists of the 
Empire? What is wanted, I think, is some such’definite proposal, and it is needed without delay. 
‘There is no reason why wo should wait two or three generations for the realisation of the scheme. Tt 
should be carried through with the enthusiasm and energy which the war has called forth, and while the 
great struggle is fresh in our memory. 

T should like to take this opportunity of congratulating our respected member, Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, on his cleotion as Sheriff of the Gity of London. He and his father before him have had a long 
‘connection with the R.1.B.A., and it is gratifying to us to sec him holding this post of high honour in our 
‘venerable city. We wish him every success during what promises to be a very memorable year. 

T fear Ihave detained you too long, but I am sure you will seo that we are confronted with many 
grave problems whose solution will demand all the wisdom we can command. ‘The coming year is to be 
fone of the most eventful in all history, and on the decisions to be taken will depend the welfare and 
prosperity of future generations. We look forward to the immediate future with high hope and conf 
dent expectation, feeling that we have passed through the worst days of trial and anxiety, and that we 
may at last emerge into a period of peace and prosperity. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mn. JOHN W. SIMPSON, Past Vice-President : 
‘Ladies and gentlemen : My duty to-night is both an 
easy and a pleasant one. You will all agree that 
‘we have had the privilege of listening to an exoel- 
ent, practical and useful address, by a gentleman 
who had a very clear idea in his own mind of what he 
wished to say, and has used exactly those words 
‘which were best fitted to convey it. And that is very 
characteristic of Mr. Hare. 

‘No public speech, in these days, can avoid a refe- 
rence tothe war ; all activity, both present and future, 
whether within this Institute or outside it, is connected. 
with, depends upon and revolves around that tre- 
mendous topic, and Presidential Addresses, for many 
years to come, will still be based on the problems it 
involves. But we have now good hope that, when the 
next Presidential Address is delivered, those dear lads 
tho have left our homes and our offices, who have 
Jaid down the drawing pen and taken up the sword. 
in our defence, will be with us once more to hear and 
to applaud it. 

‘The President has, very rightly, made reconstruc 
tion the key-note of his address, for it most closely and 
urgently affects our profession. As to this, I know 
that I speak not only for this Institute, but for the 
whole building industry when I insist that the present 
restrictions shall be Yeinoved forthwith upon the 
cessation of hostilities (Hear, hear). That we may be 
short of some few raw materials for a time—of timber 


and certain metals—is possible ; and some measure of 
allocation as regards these is probably inevitable, on 
‘account of the difficulties of transport. But this 
shortage will soon cease if supply and demand are 
left free mutually to adjust themselves. We hear, 
T know, bland assurances that it is intended to re- 
move control a8 soon as possible ; but I confess to 
some mistrust. The officials in charge of the mon- 
strous Departments which have sprang up, have come 
to consider themselves essential, and strong rearguard 
actions will be fought to delay their suppression and 
to save their stores, those gigantic dumps of cor- 
respondence, returns, forms and orders which they 
have accumulated, and we intend shall be consigned 
to the pulping mills, There must be thousands of 
tons of that raw material available to supply at any 
tate the shortage of paper. We are, it seems, to have, 
very soon, 8 General Election: and the most definite 
assurances should be required of all candidates that 
these Departments shall be abolished, root and 
branch ; and that the innumerable clerks and olerklets 
‘who, like a plague of fies, feed upon and exasperate 
our commerce, shall be put to some productive ém- 
ployment. ‘The President is, mow, at one with me 
in this, and Ineed not linger to dot his ’s and oross his 
+s, He has indicated the steps which the Royal Insti- 
tute is taking in this matter, and we may congratulate 
him upon them. 

‘But there is one point on which he has not touched, 

B 








‘on which also the Institute is to be congratulated, and 
‘that is on ita choice of a President, We have always 
been very fortunate in this respect. I am able to 
semember, during my membership, eighteen different 
Presidents, of whom the first, I think, was George 
‘Bdmund Street. In every case it oan be said that, 
by common consent, he was the hest and most suit- 
able man who could have been chosen and Me. Hares 


no exception to that rule And, ifT may, Tam going to 


tell you why that has been and is so. ‘We architects * imy 


criticize one another's work very openly and very 
freely ; we resort, at times, even to personalities, 
But, as a profession, we are I am thankful to say 
‘almost entirely free from jealousy, (Hear, hear.) The 
‘custom which prevails among us of open and loyal 
competition by means of submited work hs aught 
us to give and to reoeive hard knocks without bitter- 
ness; for thoro is no place for intrigue or for improper 
influence in anonymous conflict. So when an impor- 
‘tant commission is entrusted to a capable man, or 
Royal honours fallin his way, or he is called to some 
office of dignity, as in the present case of Sheriff 
Banister Pletcher, all wo, his brethren, rejoice in his 
{good fortune, and take him for an example, and feel 
ourselves to be all honowted and strengthened when 
‘one of usia distinguished, Itisa thing I am proud to 
bo able to say, and I am proud to belong to & profes 
sion for which it oan be claimed. And that is why we 
fare able to select our Presidents, instead of taking 
them by rotation and seniority ; and that is why Mr. 
‘Haro sits whore he does to-night. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is with pleasure that I 
rove that our best thanks be given to the President 
for his Address. 


Mn. 8. PERKINS PIOK, F.8.A., Past Vice-Presi- 
dent, President of tho Leicester and Leicestershire 
Society of Architects : I have very much pleasure in 
seoonding the vote of thanks, We all share the hope- 
fulness which the President has expressed. We haver 
been for a long time under a cloud, and now the sun 
is breaking through we all hope to receive some 
benefit from it. During the past four years archi- 
tects have suffered, perhaps, more than any other 
seotion of the community. Their work has not been 
appreciated, and they have been altogether neglected. 
Teannot think that this has been an advantage to the 
nation, because I believe that a very large portion 
‘of the work whick has been carried out by the great 
publio departments would have been better cartied 
‘out, would have been more cheaply carried out, and 
‘wot have been accomplished in much less time by 
the ordinary private practitioner. ‘Therefore, though 
we do not wish to grumble unduly, I think we are 
entitled to air our grievances and to place them before 
the various departments of the Government, In this 
‘great struggle which has come upon us, we know per- 
feotly well that everyone has to make’ sacrifices, but 
s0 far as our profession is concerned, we consider we 
hhave been hit unduly hard. 
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As to the restrictions which the President has men- 
tioned, and to which Mr. Simpson also referred, it is 
evident to all of us that some restrictions will be 
neoessary, at: any rate for a period after the termina 
tion of the war. Otherwise those—and there will be 
a considerable number of them—who will clamour 
‘unreasonably to get possession of building materials 
will reoeive undue preference, and it is against that 
undue preference that some restriction must be 
imposed for a time. z 
jth regard to the cottage competition, T consider 
this was one of the beat investments in a’ small way 
that the Government has ever made, And one of the 
best things that the Institute has ever done to gain 
the confidence of a great Government Department was 
to assist them in this useful work. ‘The result, I am. 
sure, will be helpful to all those authorities—and there 
fare many of them—who are considering the provision 
of houses for the working classes. 

With regard to the President's proposal concerning 
‘the amendment of the law relating to the acquisition 
of light, there can be no doubt that this question of 
low or no low, repeating light and air has been 
crying shame, during the whole of my life at any rate, 
T think there oan hardly be a man in this room who 
has not come into contact with the iniquity and 
injustice which the lack of some law regulating the 
‘oquisition of light has brought about, ‘There are 
thousands of windows now acquiring a right to which. 
‘they ave not entitled. A man erests a building with 
‘windows close against his neighbour's property. And 
in order to prevent those windows gaining a presorip- 
tive right to light, the neighbour may have to inour an 
expenso of soveral hundreds of pounds. If the Insti- 
tute can bring about any alteration, it will be of 
immense benefit to the community, and be appreciated 
by everybody who has to deal with these very difficult 
matters. 

Thave only one other word to add, and that is to 
support Mr. Simpson in his comment on the selection 
of Presidents, We are, Iam sure, more than satisfied 
with the manner in which the Chair has been ‘filled, 
not only during past years, but dusing the time Mr. 
‘Hare has oooupied that honoured position in a very 
difficult period. . May T make a suggestion as to the 
futuro ¢ During the whole period of the existence of 
this Royal Institute the Presidents have been selected 
entirely from the Metropolis. I hope the time may 
not be far distant—I think it ought not to be far 
distant—when some member from a provincial area 
will usefully fll that Chair. 

T beg heartily to seoond the vote of thanks, and I 
put it to the meeting that our very best thanks be 
tiven to the President for his Address, 

The motion was carried by acclamation and the 
proceedings terminated. 
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THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 

‘The Dawn of the French Renaissance, By Arthur Tilley, 
‘M.A. Bo. 1918. 25x. net. | University Prese, Cambridge] 
Under this attractive title Mr. Tilley has set out 

to trace the rige of the Renaissance in France. “Tb 

seemed to me,” he says, “ that to trace the beginnings 
of the French Renaissance and to lay a sure and firm 
foundation for the study of it as an organic move~ 
ment affecting the whole life and thought of the 
nation, a wide and thorough survey of the ground 
must be made.” Mr. Tilley: has, asruredly, not failed 
cof his programme. His account is a perfect storehouse 

‘of information. He begins with Petrarch, and after 

Gealing -at length with the Italian scholars and 

humanists, and the masters of the earlier Renaissance, 

Alberti, Branelleschi, Bramante and Leonardo, he 

transfers his studies to France far back in the four- 

teenth century, to the Valois, the Dukes of Burgundy, 
and René of Anjou, till at length we reach the famous 

‘and disastrous expedition of Charles VIIL to Italy. 

This is described in detail ; then follows an account of 

‘Franceduring thereignsof Charles VIII. andLouisXII., 

of the awakened interest in Latin and’Greek litera- 

ture, of the earlier French scholars and humanists, 
and, finally, rather more than half-way through the 
book, we reach Part ITI, “ The Renaissance in Art.” 

For the general student the researches of Mr. Tiley 

‘will be of great value. His wide reading and knowledge 

have enabled him to collect and place together in a 

clear and concise form a vast quantity of not very 

easily accessible material, and the suthor’s habit of 

‘quoting other writers (though he omits any reference 

to the writings of the late Edith Sichel) soarcely does 

justice to the authority that he can fairly claim forhim- 

‘elf in his treatment of the literary side of his subject. 
‘For the student of art, Mr. Tilley’s account is less 

satisfactory. One is tempted to cry out with Prince 

Henry: ‘0 monstrous ! but one half-pennyworth of 

bbread to this intolerable deal of sack!” Where amid 

this wealth of detail is the Renaissance itself ? And 
it is here at the outset that I join issue with Mr. Tilley 
and the writers whom he follows. 

One has to use the term “Renaissance ” because it 
is in familiar use, but in regard to the arts, and es- 
pecially architeotare, it is wide of the mark. The 
hew movement was not anew birth, but anew orienta- 
tion of national genius, and there are two views as to 
‘what this actually meant. Most writers on this sub- 
ject, and Mr. Tilley is among them, label a building 
or a monument “ Renaissance ” when they find on ié 
some trace of the Italian omamentalist or his French 
jimitator. They begin their collections well back in the 
fifteenth century, and seem uncertain whether they 
should not end about the middle of the sixteenth. 
‘The other view, and it is one which T have endea 
oured for many years to establish, is that the Renais- 
‘sance (to use once more this silly question-begging 








term) is a long continning movement which estab 
lished iteelf in France and other countries after a 
series of blunders and experiments, which in France, 
ft any rate, did not reach its matare development till 
tho middle of the seventeenth century under Francois 
Mansart, and which finally went down in the letter 
part of the eighteenth century before the onslaughis of 
the pedagogues and fanatics, “ Hine ille lacryma ” 
“buildings which Mr. Tilley deals with as Re- 
‘naissance I should regard as Gothio, in spite of the 
‘trimmings and frippery of Italian ornament. After an 
exhaustive survey of many buildings which contain 
Tlalian motives of ornament, but which Mr. Tiley 
‘admits to be Gothi to all intents, he goes on to say 
that ‘Two years before the close of the reign of, 
Louis XII, Repaissance architecture had taken 
zeal hold in France.” Now what is meant here by 
Renaissance architeoture ? If architecture means 
‘ornament, this might be true; if it means anything 
more, itis utterly wrong. It is an unfortunate thing 
that for many years past in this country, and even in 
France, the very citadel of the art, architecture has 
heen regarded as merely an art of surface decoration 
to be classified by tho detail of its omament as 
“Norm,” “EB,” “Dee.,” “Perp..” “Jacobean,” 
«Queen Anne,” Georgian,” or whatever it may be, 
according asit shows characteristics often laid down as 
‘typical by the writers of text-books quite regardless of 
history. If,for example, a building, though obviously 
Gothio in plan and construction, bears among its 
ornament any trace of the superabundant invention 
of the Italian omamentalist, that building is at once 
pitohed into the Renaissance locker—the case with 
hearly every. one of the buildings referred to in Mr. 
Tilley’s collection. Yet on the W. front of 8. Riquier, 
‘a few miles from Abbeville, “ Renaissance ” ornament 
‘appears on the lower part of the entrances, but as the 
building rose in all its glory, all trace of it disap- 
peared. 8. Riguier is one of the finest W. fronts in 
France, and it is very Jate Gothic. Tt looks as if its 
designer and builder, confident in his strength, tried. 
the new motive as an experiment, and dropped it as 
not werth goingon with. Ibis clear from the evidence 
of buildings that French builders af, the end of the 
Aiteenth century only used this Italianate ornament 
because their employers made them do so. Mean- 
while they followed the building tradition of their 
fathers, and the lordly patron or the great financier, 
anxious to be in the fashion, but quite ignorant. of 
architecture, imagined he had got an Italian palace 
‘when all he had got was a Gothic chateau with Italian 
omament. When Georges d’Amboize was building 
Gaillon, Brunelleschi had been dead for over fifty 
years and the Pitti, Antinori, Riccardi and Strozzi 
palaces were already built. What was there in com- 
mon between the chfteanx of the Loire and this grim 
architeoture of Florence ? Just nothing at all. “Yet 
Brunelleschi, Michelozzi and Cronaca were not un- 
‘worthy exponents of the Renaissance. 

"In these French buildings, in which Mr. Tilley finds 
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not only the dawn of the French Renaissance but 
actually Italian Renaissance architecture, it is impos 
sible for an architect to find any trace of the intel- 
Tectual qualities that give tindying value to the great 
Italian masters, and I would ask the author to con- 
sider whether “The Twilight of ronch Gothio” 
right not have been a more appropriate title than 
“ The Dawn of the French Renaissance.” 

Mr. Tilley has been misled by his authorities in 
several details, He repeats the legend of Bao 
ol Toto, wag that is pcs sl 
fifteen years under Mi lo, A few years ago 
investigated the alloyed work of ‘Bacheller at Tou. 
louse on the epot, and all T could arrive at was two 
Goubtful doorways, about as remote from the manner 
of Michael Angelo as it would.be possible to conceive. 
Bachelier appears to have been one of the numerous 
French master builders ofthe sixteenth century whom 
Palustre in magniying ino architec of 
genius, Then there is do Geymfller, whom 3. ley 
seems to regard as a first-rate authority. De Gey- 
riiller was an extremely laborious antiquary with 
little oritioal insight into architecture, and an extra 
ordinary capacity for finding mares” nests, 0 wo 
have the familiar tale of Fra Giocondo, Il Boooador 
‘and the rest. Mr. Tilley anys: “The definite intro- 
Guotion of Renaissance Architecture into France be- 
gins ith the installation of Chaves VIC. ater his 

talian expedition of a small colony of Italian artists 
‘and workmen at Amboise, . . . Architeoturo is 
represonted by Bra Giooondo, Domenico da Cortona 
and Messer Zino Beojeame,”” " Of Bra Giooondo Mr. 
‘Dilley says: “ His fame (as a practical architect) has 
eon firmly established by Baron von Geymiller.” 
‘The Baron, undaunted by the fact that thero is no 
reference to Fru Giocondo in the building accounts of 
Gaillon (published by Devill), maintained that in faot 
hho was tho architeot of Gaillon, because the decoration 
of ita south east loggia resembled that of the Pulazzo 
del Consiglio at Verona. On this argument Bea Gio- 
condo might have designed most of the considerable 
houses in France of the time. In point of fact, the 
only work in France in regard to which Fra Giocondo 
is known to have been consulted, was the building of 
the Pontde Notre Dame at Paris, and Sauval says the 
dosign was made in 1607, not by Fra Giocondo, but by 
Didier de Bolin, “ mattre des couvres de In magonnerie 
de la ville.” These legends die hard. 

So again with Il Boccador or Domenico da Cortona. 
‘This man was a maker of models for buildings, not 
necessarily a designer, but a skilled cabinet-maker 
who worked to instructions. His model for Chambord 
‘was still in existence when Félibien wrote at the end 
of the seventeenth century. The only building with 
which he is known to have been connected as “ archi- 
tect” was the old Hétel de Ville de Paris, begun in 
1533—and there he was placed in charge of the works 
‘at an annual salary of 250 livres, and Tdoake ‘ifhe was 
really more than‘a foreman. ‘The suggestion which 
Mr. Tilley quotes from another writer that Il Boccador 
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held the same sort of position at the court of Fran- 

is I. that Inigo Jones held at the court of Charles I. 
4s without any foundation in fact. Il Boocador was 
fn ill-paid crafteman whose work, so far as the 
‘court was concerned, consisted of making wood 
models of houses, bridges and mills, For this in 
the year 1582 * he was paid by the crown a sum of 
900 livres for work extending over fifteen years. In 
the same year the Bastard of Chavigny received 1,200 
livres for one year’s salary as commissioner for'the 
Duilding of Chambord. Ibis evident, therefore, that 
poor Boooadoro was not thought much of by the 
court, and was in an entirely different position from 
‘that, of Inigo Jones, a highly important person at 
‘court, the friend of kings and princes, an architect 
‘with a European reputation, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished artists of his time. History is not helped 
by these purely imaginary pictures, and I do not know 
‘why Mr, Tilley should say that ‘8. Tustache in Paris 
‘was almost certainly designed by the Italian architect 
‘Domenico da Cortona,” when it is known that the 
bbuilder-designer was Piorre Le Mercier, and the church 
‘was not begun till 1562. The fnot was that the ven~ 
‘ture of Charles VIII. missed fire and Louis XII. did not 
coare twopence for the arts. 

Mr, Tilley’s reference to domed chapels is curious. 
He says: “The Mausoleum Chapel of Anet was built 
probably between 1560 and 1666, ‘The Valois mat 
Soleum at Saint Denis (now destroyed) did not 
proach completion till about 1890, and its designer 

‘was the Italian Primaticeio.” ‘There are several 
innoouracies here. By the “Mausoleum Chapel of 
‘Anot,” T presume Mr. Tilley means the Chapelle 
‘Funbrairo,” to tho west of the house, built to receive 
‘the tomb of Diane de Poitiers, but this chapel was not 
bbogun till 1666, and it was consecrated in 876. More- 
over, itis not domed, buts an oblong building with a 
brick barrel vault. "The only domed chapel at Anet 
in Do ’Orme’s well-known building, begun in 1862, As 
for the chapel of the Valois, it is not known who was 
the architect. There is no authority whatever for 
attributing it to Primatiocio. Palustre thought it was 
designed by Leseot, but much more probably De 
VOrme designed it before his downfall. ‘The chapel, 
‘though intended for a ome, never, in fact, had one, 
Tt was begun in 1560. In 1582 Baptiste du Ceroewu 
carried the building up to the terrace above theseoond 
stage, and there the work stopped. The dome was 
never built, and the whole building was destroyed in 
1719. Mr.'Tilley says the chapel of the Visitation of 
the Filles de $8. Marie (Rue 8. Antoine) was “the 
first example of a French churoh in which this charac- 
teristic feature of Italian Renaissance architecture 
(the dome) is the determining factor of the design.” 
This is not the case, De 'Orme introduced a dome 
at Anet, and in the design for the chapel of the Valois 
4f, as T think, the design was made by him. ‘The first 
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instance of the motive of a dome over the orossing was 
Le Mercior’s design for the Church of the Sorbonne. 
Nor is Mr. Tilley happier in his critical appreciations. 
‘He ranks J, A. du Coroeau, a good draughtsman and 
ad ornamentalist, with architeots such as De 'Orme, 
Bullant and Goujon, and, on the other hand, makes 
‘this astonishing pronouncement ; “Before the close 
of the reign [of Frangois I] a type of architecture 
‘was established in France which, with some modifica- 
tions in detail to. suit changing conditions of society, 
remained essentially the same for 300 years.” Is 
‘Maisons easontially the same as Azay-le-Rideau, is the 
Petit Trianon essentially the same as Anet, is the 
ficole Militaire essentially the same as Chambord ¢ 
If they are, there is nothing in architecture, and we 
‘may as well burn our tee-squares and have done with 
it. Of course they are essentially different, but 
generalisations such as this, wrong in fact and wrong 
in judgment, make one despair of architecture ever 
being rightly understood in this country. 

‘Mr. ‘Tilley’s account of French sculpture and 
‘French painting at the end of the fifteenth and early 
part of the sixteonth century is very full of detail, but 
‘appears to me to be open to the eane criticism as that 
which I apply to his treatment of architecture, It is 
ased on a fundamental misconception of the French 
genius. All serious students of art admit the vast 
Tango and individuality of that genius, its feeling for 
beauty and fitness, its glad appreciation of the move 
ment of life, its instinotive sense of all that is great in 
it. To treat the blunders of the master-builders, the 
‘uncomfortable pietism of the primitives, the contor- 
tions of the Flemish craftsmen, as manifestations of 
the teal soul of France, seems to me a misreading of 
history, not the history of texts and documents, of 
“provenance” and all the jargon of erities, but of the 
history written for those who can read it on the 
buildings, the monuments and the pictures them- 
selves. All this sad-faced craftsmanship, these de- 
plorable entombments, such as that of Solesmes, these 
Gismal altar-pieoes of minor Flemish masters, are not 
expressions of the soul of France, but morbid aberra- 
tions, travesties of that clear and gallant spirit that 
revealed itself in the great days of Gothic architeoture, 
and shook itself free of its graveclothes and sprang 
again into glorious life in the art of Goujon and those 
who followed him. ‘ 

Tt seems ungrateful to cavil at a work of such wide 
reading and research as this by Mr. Tilley; yet 
the aim of history is not merely to asserable materials, 
but to make clear to others what they mean. “ The 
Renaissance ” was something very much greater than 
the quips and cranks of ornament which to inferior 
men, sch as J. A. du Cerceau, seemed to be the 
whole of its message, It was nothing less than the 
recovery of the youth of the world, ‘To the greater 
‘minds of that time, first in Ttaly, then in France, it 
‘meant the spirit of brave adventure, ever questing— 
sometimes in strange lands outside the walls of the 
Gity of God—yet ever pressing forward to fresh 








conquests in scholarship, in letters, in science, in the 
arts, careless of the gains of lesser men, intent on high 
ideals that were never reached. This is the true 
Humanism, Prigs and Revivalists have done their 
best to suffocate it, but it is alive to this day, and it 
has yet its work to do, 
‘Reomarp Buoweimp [F.] 

Fropnal, Hampelead, October 1918. 











THE PROBLEM OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF CITTES. - 
By Pav Wareruouse, Vice-President RBA. 





‘Wovoy in Bagland that“ tho child is father ofthe man.” 
In this tenso the vilago is tho fathorof thecity, and itia, to 
fell the truth, o very unsatisfactory parent. Nearly all the 
defects of a modern town aro duo to its parentage. ‘The 
Tong histor visto which contsibato m greiy to 
the honour, fame and prosperity of any great European 
Inotropolis aro in themselves as a rule the cause of th 
town's shortoomiags. Tt is a curious faot—and quite in- 
‘ontostablo—that no large and ancient town on the Euro 
toon continent or in Groat Britain started its career as 
Town with the samo objects end functions as those which 
fe fullilled by ite modem existence. ‘The wayside village 
hhns become a centr of industry. The pastoral hart bas 
(grown into « mining community. ‘The Roman eamp has 
{eon ia turn, a medial fortress strong against bows, and 
arrows, @ walled city impregnable by the eannén of tho 
mrid-niseteenth oenbury, and finally its ramparta, powerless 
Jn fave of modern artillery, havo shrunk into boulevards 
and terraced gardens beyond the boundaries of which the 
‘ever-growing population has spread out into innumerable 
‘Suburbe or faubourge. "All over Burope towns once self- 
Contained have spread tll they absorbed adjoining centres 
of habitation; everywbere the small town hes grown into 
tthe largo town ; on all sides we seo ronds that once were the 
‘ery cause of town's existence hoooming not the master 
Jub the overburdenod servants of the cities they at one 
‘time controlled. Seaports have become watering: places 
fishing villages have become ports, and towns in whioh tho 
tonvergence of main roads onoe provided s convenient 
entre of trafic and commerce have lived to curse, not 
Tees, tho conoontration which has become an obstruction. 
‘We English have in London a great object lesson of the 
advonteges and disadvantages which spring up side by aide 
fos the result of continuous historical prosperity. ‘The 
town took its sitastion originally from » variety of infu- 
tential causes on @ partioular bond of the River Thames. 
‘Tho river was to that infant town its protection from 
‘nomics its water supply, and its harbour, Starting, after 
the Roman oveupetion, a8 a Saxon town of about 400 acres 
ite road formation consisted roughly of confluence of 
‘oven or eight main stzoots leading respectively to the 
fand the main ford over the rivor, and it must, for long 
Sears, have been well satisfied with the compact centrali- 
fst ffm," adation of he roads ret te 
‘adic from the outlying parts ingdom 
direct routes to the very heart of the town. Every nood of 
the citizens was ministre to by the disposition ofthe plan. 
ta to great mackets were edsly spprosched, its churohee, 
probably two in number, wore within convenient aocess 
‘fom all quarters, and the roads themselves, if narrow in 
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comparison with modern highways, were no doubt quite 
‘wide enough for the sparse trafio of thoso primitive days. 
Tt must be remembered also that tho population was no 
large one in comparison with the area enclosed and that 
many parts of the city were still oomparatively free from 
buildings. ‘Thore wero no doubt many gardens within the 
‘wall, and there were certainly two large markets, ono near 
‘tho great charoh of St, Paul and the othor corresponding in 
position with the modem markets of Leadenhall and Bil- 
lingagate. 

"els omocesury for purpose of thin paper to sty th 
‘gradual growth of tho town contury by century. It is 
‘enough to note that by the time 600 further years has 

+ pase London, seedy ‘nite with, the nelghbouting 
festminster, and owning © considerable suburb on the 
South to which it was united by a bridgo, had increased in 
siza to nonely 4,000 acres, In the seventeenth century an 
‘event oocurred which throws « most intoresting light onthe 
‘olativo requirements of a town of the present time and one 
0f 250 years ago. The Creat Biro of London in 1066 swept 
fivay an area of buildings in the heart of the oity which 
corresponds vary closely to tho walled space inside the 
banda of tho town af 10008. The lane pre 
‘an opportunity to the planners of the timo for sche 
eboonrvtion ef te vont formation, Zo wueaes 
ere Prepared oe by John Brelyn and another by Sie 
Christopher Wren. Neither plan was carried out, but 
both aro very instructive to us from the faot that they aro 
totally unsuited to tho problems which beset modem 
‘London. ‘The notable charucteriatio of etch is that it main- 
‘ins and even accentuates tho tendency to concentrate the 
‘ain rong in a radiating attnok on certain seleoted point, 
In other words, London was still small enough to enjoy 
rothor than to dread tho convergence of thoroughfares at 
particular spots in the very heart of the town's commercial 
‘otivity. ‘Tho ronson for this was twofold. In the fist plaoe 
‘London still had ono heart, not soveral, It is true that 
Parliament and oertain Governmental activitios woro by this 
timo dooontralivod nt Woatminster, but as far as the City 
oper tas conoored, ite hanik.f ita mayor, ita oxshange 
‘wero singlo intitutions, And the sooond reason is that of 
course in thoso pro-railrond days the roads wore the means 
of long distanco trafio, and though the coaches did not all 
start from the same spot thero was « certain advantage to 
travollors in starting from and being conveyed to a. tor- 
inns as near as practicable to the centro of the town. 

‘When we consider also that the trafio—that is tho multi- 
plilty of vehicles—was not such as to crowd the roadways 
‘unduly it beoomes clear that there did not exist the reasons 
shih now preva against the accumulation of vehi in 
‘the principal thoroughfares. ‘There was yot another fator 
shih flere Si Chtstper road herralin ta 





sohemes. ‘Tho ‘Thames which is nowadays practically 
unas for p ‘trafio abovo London Bridgo was in 
‘those days the fashionable highway botween London and 


Westminstor. Persons of wealth and rank always 
travelled for choice by wator when making their way from 
th Hast and to the West, or from either to those pleasant 
homes of tho nobility which fringed the river between the 
Abbey town of Westminster and the business quartary near 
the Bridge. "One must not insist too mach on the fac that 
London Bridge waa tho only bridge, because tho citizens of 
‘llzanks wore wont to cross the river at all points from the 
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‘many landing stages and stairs which wero erected for the 
convenienoo of private harges, hired boats and publio ferries, 

But to-day the conditions and consequently the require. 
‘ments are wholly changed, and it is this complote sub- 
version of the problem which makes tho present moans of 
traffic 40 inadequate and which gives the student of town- 
‘planning such an interesting question to solve. 

No apology need bo offered for taking London as an 
example, for tho fnot that it ia an oxtrome case makes it 
specially illustrative of the difficulties of adapting an 
‘ancient town to modem needs, and itis fairly certain that, 
‘many of the lesions it teaches must be applicable to almost 
‘very town wherever placed that has to contend with this 
‘most engaging conflict of antiquity with the neods of the 
present, 

Our modem London, to consider sizo alone, has grown 
rom ite Saxon,200 acres and its Blizabethan’ 4,000 acres 
to a size of 88 square miles. These figures aro thoso of the 
metropolitan area, Greater London, a fringe of suburbs 
indistinguishable from London proper exoopt by an invi- 
sible and rathor arbitrary boundary, increnses the total 
‘roa to over 300 square miles. When it in considered that 
tho old Saxon town, the City proper, is almost denuded 
of inhabitants at night, thot neatly all the workers in. the 
‘industrial and shopping centros outside the City boundary 
are also daily migrants, and when itis further realised that 
tho homes of the workers whether manual or intellootual are 
in many caves aotually outside the limits even of Greater 
London, it will become obvious that the strain upon the 
roadways of conveying or helping to convey this mass of 
‘travelling population to and fro every morning and evening 
prevents problem of whiah the wisdom of on forfathers 

ind not the slightest foreknowledge, 

‘A fow further considerations will mako it clear that the 
problem ia much more congfvod and complex than even tho 
forwgoing facts suggest. London is no longer oontralivod. 
Her bank is not one but many, and ouch of the many 
banking companies have branches all over the town. Hor 
‘dininisteation of justice, though the Iaw-courts for impor- 
tant cases aro on the borders of the City, is deoontralin 
allo couig and county courts Being in different 

iatriots, Her munioipality is split up, for while tho Lord 
‘Mayor ail reigns in the heart of the town, tho surrounding 
portions are administered as voparate boroughs, in spite of 
tho centralisation near Westminster of the London County 
Council, whose functions, not identical with those of the 
‘municipalities, aro general rather than looal, T¢ therefore 
‘ina fact that tho oentro ofthe City has lost its importdnoo 
‘2 & point to which everyone must novesserily come for 
ome purpose or another, and the conveyance of main 
thoroughfares in the snoient centre of the town’s activity 
‘merely means to-day that many people are brought there 
‘who would be glad to avoid the overcrowding and congos- 
tion of a spot which they thomsolves unwillingly help to 
overorowd. 

Railways when first introduced very naturally pursued 
‘the samo policy of landing their customers as near ae pos- 
sible to the contre of the town. -Moroifully dificuties of 
‘one kind or another thwarted this policy, and though some 
of the main lines havo their termini actually within oF on 
‘the edge of the Saxon town, others have been kept at a 
respectful distance, Had it heen realised that London was 
‘eventually to be intorsocted with a ntwork of subterranean, 
railway lines which serve, though at present inadequately, 
to link the main termini with one another itis possiblo— 
‘one oatinot say moro—that every terminus would have 
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‘been placed st least a mile from the centre. Isay “It ia 
possible” not “it ia certain,” for even now there are 
persons who advocate the establishment of a central ral- 
‘way station at whioh all tho lines should meet. 

‘Tt should be clear to every oareful student of traffic pro- 
‘lems that no town of over throo million inhabitants would. 
igsin any advantage from a station of such a size as the 
agglomeration of eight or nino main lines would require. 
‘Tho pedestrian journey inside such a station would be 
‘wearisome, the search for the required train would be pro- 
onged, and the congestion of whocled trafic in the neigh- 
outhood of the station would add quite unnecessarily to 
‘the encumbrance of the streets. 





‘been spanned by no loss than 10 additional road bridges, 
to any nothing of railway bridges and tunnels. Tt is true 
‘that thege bridges have not superseded the possiilitios of 
‘up and down treffie by boat, but for some reason or other, 
‘though in my boyhood steamers were largely patronised for 
‘such journeys, experianco bas proved that this means of 
‘transport for passengers is not sufficiently patronised to be 
‘a paying concern. 

‘oad problem though complicated can be easily 
explained. Our difficulty in London—and it exists to 0 
leas degree in other large towns—is twofold. Ourstrects aro 
congested and the obstruction where main roads cross one 
‘another is productive of almost intolerable delay. It hes 
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I would make it a cardinal consideration that a large 
capital served by soveral railways should have the terminal 
stations of those railways at least one mile from the centre. 

“And now itis time to go back to the rosd problem, which 
afier all is the main problem, for tho plan of a fown is 
thing more than the relative disposition of houses and 

+ roads. Before doing so I must complete our examination 
of the London example by pointing out one more fact that 
hhas effeoted a great change in the needs of the town. ‘The 
‘ancient prevalence of water trafic along the Thames or 
‘cross the Thames by boat has been entirely overthrown 
by the introduction of additional bridges. Sinco the days 
‘when London Bridge was the only bridge, the five miles of 
‘water between the Tower af London and Battersea have 
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expedient, which has been adopted in two or three placos 
where a varioty of lovela in the roadways thus appt 





roaching 
one another has permitted tho formation of what may be 
‘alled an over-and-under crossing. In thia system one 
streot is carried worots the other upon a bridge or viaduct. 
‘This is only possible where a diforonoe of lovel of not less 
han 30 fot obtainabl, and even oa diulty may be 

nught about by an unduly stesp gradient in one o 

of the streets affeoted, and there is « further difficulty in 
‘the fact that sometimes vehicles require to pass from the 
‘high love stroot to the low lovel street which is orossing it. 
Ts therefore becomes nocesaary to provide branch streets 
‘which pass from one level to the other by a auficiont 
tour to render the gradiont easy enough for ordinary 
horse and motor traf. 

‘Tho other device by which these congested crossings can 
bo relioved is that of providing alternative parallel routes’ 
0 conveniently placed as to tempt the trafio to ease the 
proviously congested thoroughfares by selecting tho lesa 
crowded route, 

‘This consideration brings mo to tho discussion of a fact 
{in regard to tho approaches to towns-or to the centres of 
‘towns—whioh is often unaccountably overlooked. Every 
‘ain road which conveys passengers and goods from an 
outlying distriot beoomes more and more orowded with 
‘rao as it appronches the centre. ‘The reason for this in 
‘obvious, The vehicles from a diatance aro joined as they 
‘approach town hy other vehicles, which either atart from 
origins on the road side or come in from wide ronda. Ro- 
are the proont of obervation and follow on any map the 
court of a rond which ntarts from the centre and works ita 
‘way into the outer distriots and thenco into the country. 
‘That road os 1 goos constantly bitureatea in oxdor to give 
‘ooess to thone trnots of town, suburb or country which lie 
‘in the wedge-shaped tersitory betwoon tho radinting road 
‘This bifurcation isin itael{ ono’of the main causes of 
‘uot that every arterial road onrrios an increased brlk of n- 
‘coming or outgoing trafic on those parte of its miloage 
‘whioh are nearur the contrea of tho town, Now is it not 
cleat that if in planning now appronohes to a aity we could 
rovers thin process of bifurontion wo should at once intro- 
luce a aystem of rlie 1 , Wo should asa mattor of fact do 
much more, "For when a number of vehicles are approach 
ng tom its alas robb that nal of th wo 
‘to reach the contre at all. If therefore we can provide a 
‘ans by which an incoming vehfole can in tho outer and 
lesa crowded regions choose a branch from the straight 
‘truck which will take it by a short route to the very part 
of the town which in its destination, we shall perform & 
@oxblo and most useful purpose. Wo shall shorten the 
journey in timo and space, and we shall relieve that over- 
‘burdened thoroughfare of lange portion of ita trafic 

Such bifuroation should bo mipplementod within the 
town by good alternative roads parallel to one another and 
still more important—by oironit roads running eiroua- 
ferential round the inner and outer suburbs, 

‘Tho use which can bo made of such circuit ronds in 
‘ding to the beauty of a town is immense. Ono of the 
saddest features of our towns—a feature perhaps more 
‘rovalnt in England than on the Continent—i the de- 
{aded squalor of the twilight region between pure country 
fand pure town. This is due very langely to the fact that 
‘in an open walls town, where no definite barrier is set 
up as the boundary of the town, the limit between the 
urban arid rural conditions fluctuates. Tho gradual in- 
coresso of the town absorbe bit by bit portions of property 
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‘Which were originally agricultural, so that there is on every 
radiating road of access an ever-shifting space of perhaps & 
ln ng, in whioh the country is undergoing gradual 

mgradation tinder the pressure of tho outpost forces 
‘advancing town. And these outpost foroes, not having the 
full vigour of eentral city culture, aro as a ralo but feeblo 
and unlovaly growths, nt strong enough whlly to gonguet 
‘the facta of field and wood, not vigorous enough to bo 
‘equipped with the beouty or strength of healthy and opu. 
lont town architecture. Whatever there is of country ele 
ment minglod with the elements of town should be before 
all things vigorous and booutiful. Any mingling of half 
‘dead country with half created town ean only be dispiriting 
‘and ungninly. A perfectly beautiful town, however Inrge, 
sould and surrounded by 6 wall or by sone compacted 
‘array of boundary buildings against and up to which pure 
‘unsullied country should surgo as tho waves of tho sea an: 
cirole a cli. This rulo does not debar tho inclusion of 
‘woll wooded grassland or parks within the town ital 
Indeed packs, treo-planted squares and tree-bordered roads 
fare essential clementa in the arrangement of a well-ordered 
town. My protost relates solely to the desirability, at the 
outakirts of « town, of making suro, in the interests of 
Dowuty, that thoro is such a meoting between the best 
looking rural effoots and a certain display of worthy build- 
‘ngs as shall make sure that tho edges of the town—whioh 
should bo its welcome to the advanoing strangery—are 
woll-arranged and well-oonsidered design, not merely an 
{indecisive conflict botwoen expiring vegetation and poverty 
stricken bricks and mortar. i 

‘This worthy object may be Inxgely aided by the judiotox 
{Introduction of the circuit ronds just alluded to. If the 
‘town terminates merely at indefinite pointa in the course 
of radial, or as wo say arterial, ronds it i dificult to define 
‘limit ; "but the eircuit road-—which may if neoeasary be 
‘muoceeded, as tho town requires to spread, by another 
ciroult road of larger oircumference—gives nn admirable 
‘opportunity for fixing with deoenoy and beauty the point 
‘whore for the timo being town shall end and oountry bogin. 





Architects and the Housing Question, 

Mr G. A, Huacrumays [7 of Liandudno, asks for space 
{n tho Jounivt for the fllowing extract from a ltter, fll 
‘of sound advo to architoots, which appeared in the Builder 
for 20th September — 

‘You architeots aro going to have the time of your lives 
if you can save these housing schemes from drifting out 
‘of your hands and into the hands of local oounilsand jerry. 
builders. Your architeotural associations, institutes and 
comimittoos will have to tako the lead, asuert themselves 
‘olleotively in public wnd privato, and show that they relly 
‘roa. vital fore a body of men of action, and not whet the 
Public imagines, a mere school of loared studente and 
‘irlwosi, Your profession has, unfortunately, not developed 
‘ovo sides, as as happened inthe oase of law and modioine 
—the consultant or consultative (specialists, counsel, &.), 
and the active that oultivates the public (prectitioners, 
‘solicitors, €c,). You alllean toward the passive functi 
of waiting til the tide rolla up to your doors; but here is 
‘he tide already rising towards you, and Chope to hear that 
some organisation is going to be formed to deal with t and 
convert it into something. ‘The country is crying out for 
‘organised, reconsidered and rplanned Sngland and only 
‘wants guidance. : 
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LIVING ARCHITECTURE. 
By Professor W. R. Lernany [F.]. 


stat fom No TY. ofthe series of artes by Profesor Lema 
ppontng In a Biter unter the tite" A Neon Artec 

Concrete seems to be a poor building material, but it 
brings back one of the fundamental methods of construo- 
tion—that of continuous aggregation, a method which, 
‘while the material was mud, first produced vaulted and. 
Gomical buildings, a great class of structures which are 
the natural outcome of such plastic materials. ‘Tt thus 
‘gives to us once more the possibility of ereoting eolid roofs, 
Such system of homogeneous building, with roof of 
cylindrical, conioal, domical or other forms—the low dome, 
‘cone and pyramid seem especially suitable forms—teking 
the place of the poor wood and slato coverings we have 
been accustomed to, opens up large possibilities of more 
dignified and interesting types of planning as well as more 
‘monumental. super-structires 

“Aweakness of modern architectureisin itenot havingsuf- 
ficient grasp of modern scientific construction. ‘The failure 
of Engli ng is that itis usually mean and brutal, 
like Charing Gross Bridge, or, ashamed of itel, it socks for 
Aiaguises lke those of the intolerable Tower Bridge. Judg- 
ing by ita works rather than its claims to “ science,” our 
gineering seems often both ignorant and impotent. 

‘We have both to got rid of fear and develop a proper 
‘pride for our own matters. There is nothing necessarily 
vil in modern materials or requirements; itis the spirit 
that tells. “I have no love for modernism as such, and fain 
‘would hide my head in the sands of the past, but I cannot 
hhelp seeing that the courageous mind will shape even seem 
ingly hopeloss materials to its purpose, As T fonnd well 
said in an examination paper, “theso things are plastic to 
‘the spirit.” Plastic to the spixitare even concrete and iron, 
if they must be used, no less than marble and bronze. The 
‘deal for masonty has boen definition and delioacy, sharply 
ccut angles, moulding, carving. Tho ideal for concrete eon- 
struction it much the roreio: it i tat of continous 
aggregation into a homogeneous, chambered mass; the 
structure is “ east”; simple forms and rounded edges are 
required. Its special disadvantage is in being liable to 
tracking, and the least cracking in such structures sooms to 
destroy the possibility of our having any pleasure in them. 
‘A building Of such # fabric should be as continuous and 
sound asachina vase. Itisne first of allo improve 
the material so that it won't crack.” Our oontinned uso of 
‘materials like mosaie and coment floors in such» way that 
rivers of cracks wander over'them after few years is somo- 
‘what astonishing. 

Once having mastered the material and having produced 
a fairly oven surface, we have to bring out what it can best 
do on its own merits, and put away any attempt at imita. 
‘ing forms developed in stone and brick building. Curved 
Jines in plan and slanting and curved surfaces would seem 
to be specially appropriate to this mud-like material which 
rast be modelled as it were into form. Inferior angles of 
Roman rooms were usually rounded. Corners might be 
rounded both within and outside ; cornioes, if any, might 
‘be simple coves or rounds. ‘The surface could be finished 
with white and colour washes, plastering, painting, rough- 
cast, agrafito, marble-vencer, mosaio, glazed tiling and 
Glazed terre-cotta applied in panels and medallions. The 
‘tim should be to develop structures in which the walls and 
roofs are all of » piece; and thore is gurely something ex- 
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citing inguch amode of building. ‘The general design must: 
{in every case be arrived at as the best constructive solution 
of the given problem, but it must be a fine and civilised 
Solution, not a uw and haphazard one like so many of our 
engineering works. Exquisite common sense is wanted. 
‘The aim should be for masterly construction appropriately 
oreven delightfully Gnished. Beauty in structure is not a 
‘question of mero shapes, but it is the evidence of mind 
‘ting on materials. If wo could have a fine market or 
railway ehed (or even a cathedral) sohemed like some of the 
‘wonderfal war sheds drawn by Mr. Muirhead Bane, well 
built ofits kind, flooded with light, carefully finished, bril- 
iantly whitewsshod like a lighthouse, and decorated with 
fine paintings, we might “ eatch our breath” oneo more at 
tho sudden sight ofa pioce of living architecture. Tt would 
bbe as interesting aa a conoreto ship. Whenever our 
‘buildings aro again designed for their purpose as directly 
‘a fiddle, a gun or oven amotor or airplane, they will be 
romantic ones more. Again, let'me ray, my heart is with 
the old and the humble. I'do not desire these scientific 
developments for their own sake, and it ia a cursed spite 
that T must fay to set them right. One of the buildings 
which has most interested mo recently is the newest 
‘museum building at South Kensington, temporarily com- 
‘pleted with the etyle ” lott out. Many of the temporary 
‘war buildings are also diroct and structurally interesting. 
‘Although uch buildings are frequently only skeletons, 
‘they demonstrate that @ pioce of architecture may be got 
to stand up without shamming dead. Now, having pro- 
‘ceeded 50 far, what prevents us going forward to finish and 
refine and oven adom the thing without burying it in 
‘undertakers’ dolefal trappings? Why is it that one may 
nover soe 8 building for its ornsments ? Let us consider 
the “ carcass ” of an important publiestracture. A rim or 
lining of marble might be put around the doorway, and over 
itcould be some fine heraldry earved,gilt, and coloured from 
‘the design of one of our heraldic oxports ; not the fat tame 
stuff we aze accustomed to, but keen and vigorous. ‘This 
‘would probably be enough, we don't want our buildings 
‘wortied all over, we want richness and colour and food for 
thought, but we also need barenoss and relief and. peace. 
Or a sot of fine sculptured panels, about something, might 
be set low dowa where they could really be seen and loved 
—really loved—not tolerated or hated. Or an inscription 
really saying something in clear, strong lettering might be 
‘cut in in a band high up, or in a large panel, or, again, this 
night be in mosaio of gold letters on blue, or blaok letters 
‘on gold—not timid and frightened and non-committal, but 
‘an insoription to lift up our hoarts. Or between the win- 
dows might be a set of really handsome medallions in 
glazed earthenware, cither in relief or oly painted devices, 
fr portraits, but again, with some meaning and intention— 
‘surely We are rich enough to have meanings and intentions. 
Considering the problems of finishing in sorhe such ways 
1s these, and forgetting the Gothio, Hlirabethan, and 
Italian styles, there is no end to what might be done in 
‘perfectly frank, reasonable and healthy way. If such 

‘method were customary, architecture would at once 
stand out again as a sincore and manly art and gradually 
‘Grop more and more of the powder and padding. Idonot 
‘ask for bare snd bald buildings—an architecture of the 
simple life and all that ; not at all. Iwant to open away. 
to intelligence, expression, life and even exuberance. 
Quality of art is quality of lifo, and an architecture of 
reality is « nocsssary part of “ the National Being.” 
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CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
ALLIED SOCIRTIES AND THE RBA: 
REPORT. 


‘The Joint Committee of representatives of the 
Allied Societies and the R.ILB.A. was the outcome 
of a Special Mecting of the Council held on 18th June 
1917 to discuss with representatives of the Allied 
Sooieties a series of Resolutions getting forth the views 
of a Conference of representatives of Allied Societies 
held at Manchester on the 18th April 1917. 


‘Tho Resolutions put forward claim fr proportional 
representation of provincial members on the Institute 
Counell, asked for more adequate facilities by way of re- 
coupment of travelling oxpansos for tho attendance of 
provincial representatives nt Council and Committoo meet 
‘ngs, and suggested the allocation of questions of general 
ional incre to quasi mosings ofthe Comal 
‘Which provincial representatives might make a point of 
sttending. Other Resolutions urged the ved for profes- 
tional registration, the revision of the Conditions of Con- 
traot and the Schedule of Charges, and the importance of 
tho constructional and business qualities as part of an 
‘sohiteot’s qualifications, The Allied Socetios wore stated 
to bo practically unanimous in their support of these 
Resolutions, and at tho Special Meeting tho following fur~ 
ther points woto put forward by their representatives -— 

Provincial members, it was said, did not fel wufi- 
ciently in touch with tho Institute, 

"The Allied Societies should have more in‘luonoo in 
tho conduct of the Institute's affairs. London mem- 
bors had no idea of the difioulties architects in small 
‘oontres had to contend with and were not helping the 
Inttar as they might do. 

‘The Institute Council should give moro considera 
tion to the viows of tho Allied Societe, 

‘Proportional representation. would bring the Insti- 
‘tte into greater prominenco in the country. 

Provincial representatives should hold their seats 
‘on the Connail for at loast three consecutive yenrs in 
‘order to keep in touch with the work and that the 
Council might benefit by their experience, 

Occasional meetings of the R.I.B.A. should be held 
{in provinoiol centres, 

ho President of tho Glasgow Institute suggested 
the formation of the Allied Societies of Fngland and 
‘Wales into three or four groups somewhat on tho lines 
of the new Institute of Scottish Architects, in order 
to keep in closer touch with one another and to 
simplify their presentation on the B,L.B.A. Council. 


At tho Special Meeting above mentioned propositions 

- wre carried that « Joint Committeo of representatives of 
the Allied Societios and of London members shoald be 
‘appointed to consider the various matters in quostion and 
report to the Council, that each Allied Society should be 
roprosented on the Committes by one mombor, and that 
‘the Council siiould nominate London members. Tt was 
agreed that at least one of tho mootings should be held at a 
provincial centre, that the first should take placoin London 
‘and the socond at Manchester. Later, a third moeting was 

for ut Birmingham, 

In View of the Council's undertaking to the General Body 
‘that questions of » controversial nature should not be 
officially discussed during tho War, it was understood that, 
‘the meetings would be quite informal, the President point- 
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{ng out that any report made by the Committee would be 
solely for the guidance of the Council and would not com- 
rit them to any definite line of action, 

‘Asultimately constituted the Joint Committee consisted 
of the following members: 

Appointed by the B.1.B.A. Council : Me. Henty T, Hare, 
President; Mr. E. Guy Dawhor, Hon. Seereary ; Sir Aston 
Webb, K.0.V.0., 0.8. R.A. Mr. Reginald Biomiold, ReA., 
‘and Me. Honost Newton, A.itA., Peat Presidents ; Sie Johit 
Buinet, KSA, LL.D. Mr dA. Goteh, and Mr. Paul 
Waterliouse, Vice-President; Mr. . Iadwin Cooper, Mr. 
W. R. Davidge, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Me. H, D. Searles: 
Wood, and Mr. Herbert Shepherd, Afembers of Gowneit, al 
Mr. Jchn Slater, Past Vice-President 

Representatives of Allied Socitien : Me, J. By Gass (Mane 
cheater), Mr, Re Burns Dick (Northern), Mr, W. A. Harvoy 
(Birmingham), Me. ke P. Hindo (Liverpool), Me. A. Watson 
{Shofteld), Sir Prank W, Wills (Bristol), Mr. D. Bown 
(Leeds), Mr. 8 Perkins Pick (Leicester), Me, L. 8. Te 
(Exeter), Me. E. Kitahen (York), Mr. Hatry Giil(Notts and 
Derby), ‘Mr. J Cook Rees (South Wales) Mr, J, B. Dunn 

dinbusgh). Mr. J. Watson (Glasgow), Ate, Arthur Clyne 
(Aberdeen), Mr. W. Kaye-Parry (Ireland). 

Mr. George Northover, Bditor of the Institute Jouwwat, 
was appointed Socretary. 

At the frat meeting, beld in London on the 4th Ootober 
‘nd attended by eight London members and nine represen 
tativer of Allied Sooietios, the President rulod that it was 
competent to the Joint Committee to discuss any other 
mattors of profeasional interest in addition to thoso dealt 
‘with in tho Allied Societies’ Resolutions, At this mooting 
the first four of the Resolutions set out below wero passed. 

‘Aa rogards Revolution No. 2 suggestions were made by 
the provincial representatives that important, Council and 
Conimitton meetings should be held on the same day if 
possible, in order to meet tho convenience of provincial 
ropresentatives as well as of London members ; also that 
tho arrangement by whioh the Institute paid ond half of 
tho firt-clags return fare to London for the purpote of 
Council mootings should be extended to Committe meet 
ings. Tt was further urged that the full return fare should 
bo allowed and that the Council should be asked to tako 
‘tho matter into consideration. A suggestion was made in 
‘otter from the Instituto of Soottish Architects that one of 
the quarterly meetings each yeur might be held in one oF 
other of the Allied Societies’ centres. 

Resolution No. 4 as presented by the Allied Sociaties 
‘urged among other matters the preasing need of re 
tion and that endeavour should be made to attain i at the 
catliest possible moment, On this point thore was ovi- 
dence of want of unanimity among the Allied Sooieties, the 
Institute of Scottish Architeots admitting divergence of 
‘pinion among its Council as to the desirability of statutory 
registration, A motion supported bythe London member 
“urging that all reference to Registration should be omitted 
from the Resolutions on the ground that it was a subject 
which it had been agreed should not be debated during the 
‘War, was eventually carried. 

‘As regards other points in Resolution No. 4, ib having 
been pointed out that the Revised Schodule as passed by 
‘the General Body in London was not in some respects 
adapted to provincial practice, the President gave instruc- 
tions that copies of the revised document should be sent to 
the Allied Societies with.an invitation to them to formulate 
suggestions for its further revision and submit them to the 

*Council. As a result the Schedule has been thoroughly 
overhaaled by the Allied Comneils and numerous 
tions for its revision in accordance with their views 
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boon sent in. At the Manchester meoting, hold on 12th 

‘Deceniber 1917 under the management of the Manchester 

Society, both the Revised Schedule and the Practice 

Committeo's Report on Expert Advice were discussed, 

‘and Me, Gass undertook to send up to the R.I.B.A. Council 

‘8 reasoned resolution subscribed by all the Allied Societies 

fas representing the views af provincial architects, and eet- 

ting out the modificationa they proposed in the Revised 

Beale of Charges, ‘The opinion was genorally expressed 

‘that special feos for export adviee should be eliminated 

‘as far as possible ; that responsibility for steel-frame and 

rreinforoed concrete construction should rest with the archi- 

teot, and that he should qualify for the design of such work. 

Tt was contended that if this were not done, the tendency 

would be for olients to engage the engineer or concrete 

‘specialiat direct and dispense with the architect's services. 

‘The Allied Societies’ Resolution No. Sas ist sent up was 
in the following form :—" By advooating a policy which 
regards Architecture mainly as a Fine Art, the Institute 
would appear to have departed from the terms of its 

Charter, and ae the position of the profession has been 

prejudiced thereby it is necessary thet full effect be giyen 
* fo the importance of constructional and business qualities 

‘as part of an architet's qualiieations.” 

estions as to the meaning of the Resolution were raised 
by London members, the President pointing out that the, 
RELB.A, Examinations leant considerably more to the oon- 
‘struotional than to the artistic side. After some discussion 
it was agreed that the Resolution should be recast aud 
brought up at the Manchester meeting. i 

‘The Alliod Society representatives, however, subse- 
quently withdrew the Resolution and at the Manchester 
‘meeting proposed the following in its place: (1) That the 
Council be asked to consider what steps should be taken to 
‘bring home to the public and to the Government the vane 
‘of the qualified architect's services in all building opera- 
tions ; (2) That it be a recommendation of this meeting 
that a strongly worded potition bo sent by the Institute 
‘and the Allied Sovicties to the Government and its various 
departments, urging the importance of engaging duly 
‘qualified architeota in all publie building schemes in the 
future, and that copies of such Resolutions be sent to the 
‘Members of Parliament in tho divisions of such Societies 
‘and to the various local authé 

‘During-the discussion the President referred to the efforts 
made by his predecessor in the Chair to secure from the 
Government tecognition for architects. Mr. Newton's 
efforts, be said, had not been in vain, for it was clearly 
traceable to his persistency that many architeots had been 
appointed to positions which by their training and experi- 
‘enco they were qualified to All but which in the eatly days 
‘of the National crisis had eon altogether denied them. 
Reference was also made to the trust reposed in the Inati 
‘tute by the Local Government Board in inviting its co- 
operation in securing plans for the national scheme of 
‘orking-class house-building which was to be set on foot 
‘at the restoration of peace. The Local Government Board 
hhad stated that it was their intention that architects should 
bbe employed in these housing schemes. Unless that state. 
‘ment had been made, the President said, the Institute would 
have declined to have anything to do with the Government 
‘scheme. 

‘As regards oficial architecture three of the AlliedSociety 
representatives mentioned that their City Corporations had 
Gecided to put all work over £400 in value into the hands 
of independent architects, 
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Amendments to Resolution No. 5 were moved by London 
representatives and carried, and the Resolution was passed. 
in the terms indieated below. 

‘The Third Meoting of the Committee was held at Bir- 
‘mingham on 20th Mazch 1918 under the management of 
tho Birmingham Association, and the Resolutions Nos. 
6 to 16 set out below were passed. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE. 
Representation of Allied Societies on the Inotitute Council. 
1, That to strengthen the position of the Royal Institute 
‘and to make it more truly representative of the arehi- 
‘teetural profession of the county, it is essential that 
provincial architeets should have increased represen 
tation, ao that their views should have due weight in 

‘the Council's deliberations. 

Each Allied Society should select its own repre- 
contative, either the President or other member of 
the Society, provided he be a Fellow or Associate of 
‘the Institute, 


Ailendance at Council and Commitee Meetings 

2, ‘That as approximadely one-hlf of tho members of the 
Royal Institute and two-thieds of the arcktectural 
proferon ar looatodin the provincial areas, adequate 
[iis in the screngement of dates ond payment of 
zrilvay fares should be provided for the attendance of 
provincial representatives at Comeil and Commitise 
Inectings. 

3. That questions of general interest to the profesion 
right as far os pontible be dealt with at quarterly 
Incetings ofthe Cowreil at which provintal represen- 
qatives should be expocted to maka apesalattendanco, 
tnd that the Agondas of such mecings should be sont 
to the Councils of Allied Societies atleast fourteen 
days in edvante to allow time for them to instraot 
their representatives. 

‘Profesional Matters requiring early Sement. 

4 That steps bo taken atthe easiest epportanity for the 
consideration of the Conditions of Contract the Sealo 
SF Change, and other mattar of pactial importance, 
So that such matters may bo Tsdy for adoption i= 
fediatly after the termination of the War. 

65. To ask the Counel of the Royal Intitete to consider 
‘va stop should be taleen to bring home tothe public 
tnd to the Goverment the valve of the qualied 
{rchitect’ssorvzns in all buldng operations, and itis 
ecommended that the importance of engaging daly 
{ualiied architects in all yblie sling sobomes in 
{Re fatare should bo pressed as stzonaly 0s possible on 
the Government and its various departments, and on 
other suthoritien 


Revised Seale of Charges. 
6. That the R.LB.A. Council bo requested to take into 
‘consideration the unification, as far as possible, of 
‘the Sealo of Chasgee of tho R.L.B.A. with that of the 
Surveyors’ Institation, and that the whole of the 
clauses relating to Surveyors’ charges be omitted from 
the R.LB.A, Seale, and the following clause be in- 
serted: “The charges for Surveyors’ work in eon 
notion with valuations, Tose, dlaidations, mor 
ages, purchase or property quanti 
z tbe those adopted by the Surveyors’ 
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1. That this meoting considers the heading of the doou- 
‘ment is oapable of improvement, and asks the Inati- 
tuto Cone to reconsider it, 


Model Form of Agreement behoeen Architects and 
Building Ouners. 

8. That tho Council of the Tnstitato bo requested to take 
‘nto consideration tho desirability of drawing up a 
standard conoise agreement for architectural services 
‘basod on tho Schedule of Charges whon sottled. 


Professional Oonduct 

9. That this meeting is of opinion that Resolutions Nos. 
1 and 2 with regard to Professional Conduct (Kaxay- 
Dt, p, 70) be deleted aud thatthe following be amb: 
stituted: “That it is reasonable for architects to 
xhibit tholr names in front of buildings in course of 
construotion and to sign such buildings on completion, 
bub both in a strictly unostentatious manne.”” 

10, That this meeting is of opinion that in Resolution No. 
7 tho words “House Agent” should bo substituted 
for "Estate Agent,” 80 that the Resolution should 
read: “That in tho opinion of the Council the busi- 
oases of Aucti ‘and House Agent are inoon- 

ent with the profession of an Architect.” 


Architets doing Work without Payment, 

11, ‘Phat this meeting considers the practioe of architeots 

‘connootod with public charities, ote., doing work with- 

foub payment most undesirable, and should bo dis 
couraged in every possible way. 


Government Architectural Department for War-time Building 
‘and Government Control of Building Materials. 

18, That this Birmingham Conferenoe of the Royal Insti- 
tuto of British Arohiteots and tho Architectural 
Socetin ale herewith altogother directly rope, 
gontng the whole of the arhlestaralprofoion of 
Grout Britain and Ireland views with extreme appre- 
henson the inseesng intrerenoe of Government 

partments with building owners 
operations. Tt is considered that such intorferenoe 
Arena in Se Nadas nasa te Goo; 

renco strongly urges that architectural 
Aepartmenta pet up for Ws should be dis- 
banded when pesco is declared, and that the Govern- 
‘ment oontrol of bailding and building materials should 
‘thorowith couse aa far as possible 

18, That tho R.1.B.A. Council be rooommendod to forward 
copies of the foregoing Resolution to the various 
Government Departments, and that tho Allied 
Sociotis send copies to tho Members of Parliament 
{in their respeotive areas, bringing to bear as much 
personal influence as possible, 


Revised Oharter of the R.I.B.A. 
M4, ‘That in view of tho proposed Now Charter efforts be 
made to achieve a closer association betwoon tho 
RILBAA. and kindred Societies 


Provincial Members of the RL.B.A. and Allied Societies. 

16, hot the Council of the Tastituto be asked to use their 
{influence to induce all mombers of the R.L-B.A. to 
become also members of their own local Society. 

16. That the various Allied Societies bo brought more iato 
Line as to their qualifications for membership. 
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Other matters disoussed at the Birmingham Mooting 
fnjoluded the need of a Defence Union to assist architacts 
‘to protect themselves against unfair treatment. The Chair- 
‘man, Mr, Hare, recalled that in 1913 endeavour had boon 
made at the Institute to start an Arohiteotural Defence 
Union. A Committee, called tho Board of Professional 
‘Defence, bad boon inatructed by a resolution of the Insti- 
‘tuto to propare a detailed scheme for tho creation of & 
und for Mutual Aid and Advice (Legal). ‘The Com- 
mittee produced  schemo based upon the Articles of 
‘Association of the Medioal Defenco Union which had been 
in existence thirty yours and had proved of the greatest, 
benefit and assistance to tho medical profession. Little 
interest, however, appenred to be taken in the matter, 
for the Special General Meeting called to discuss the scheme 
Jn Juno 1014 fall o attract w quorum and nothing was 
done, ‘Tho outbrosk of war prevented the matter being 
Drought up again—Tho representatives of tho Allied 
Socistis aaked that tho question might be reopened, and 
that eopios of tho proposed sohieme should be circulated 
‘among the Allied Societ 

‘The drate Rovised Form of Conditions of Contract was 
submitted, and Mr. Seatles Wood, Chairman of the 
Rovising Committes, stated that the purpose of the Com- 
‘itteo bad been to prepare a et of Conditions which wold 
suit arobiteots and then to put the Conditions before the 
Builders and ascertain their views. “Ho asked the Allied 
Bocioties to take timo to consider tho Revisod Form and 
to forward thoir suggestions to the Institute, 
ks dioimdan othe proponed Revd Charter (ne 

fouRNAL for 1014), tho desirability was w 
aout doer ustaton betwen he Rhy the Bae 
‘veyors' Institution, and the Institution of Givil Hnginoers, 
‘and in tho interests of unity it was suggested that 
thou be taken to bring about the amalgamation of tho 
Booioty of Architoots with the Institute, ‘Touching tho 
question of Rogiatration, Mr. Gass expressed the opinion 
‘that for the proaent the ony means of obtaining Registea- 
tion was by Charter. 'To make this ptactioally operative 
the Looal ent Board and Local Authorities must 
ound to agree that no 
thoy n. propared by Regist 
soheme of Registration by Charter should be carried out 
‘at tho easliosb opportunity ; it might prove tho frat step 

Statutory Registration. 

‘The anomalous position of Surveyors to Local Authori- 
tios who carvied on private practioe was referrred to. Such 
Surveyors are expeoted to interpret the By-laws against 
the intoresta of thoir own éients, to support the interesta of 
those who employed their rival, to inspect their own work 
‘and report thereon to tho suthorities, Tt was urged to be 
undesirablo for thom to undertake private practice. 

‘Reference was made to th steps taken by the Bir- 
‘mingham Association to got established the City Counoit 
‘Advisory Committee, and it was suggested that Societies 
‘should be formed on the lines of the London Society 
fn all towns having an executive committoo of teohnioal 
men, who might serve as an Advisory Committes on 
rmatiers affecting the artistic development of their towns. 























‘THE COUNCIL'S RESPONSE. 

‘The foregoing Report was considered by the Council 
at their meeting on the 4th November, and the follow- 
{ing response to the Resolutions was ordered to be 
communioated to the Allied Societies :— 
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Resolution No. 1—The Comneil point ov that the pro- 
posed new Chaviar [soe Jouneat, Sth May 1014, p. 429) 
[Provides for considerably inreaned representation of Allied 
Bocletes, every Society of not less than Atty members being 
allotted ono representative on the Council. 

‘Tho seoond paragraph ofthe resolution is egreod. 

‘Resolution No. 2-—ho Council call attention to the fact 
‘hat single fst-olas fares are already allowed representa. 
tives of Allod Soctoties attending Counail mestngs. They 
Consider thet any forther allowance thought desieblo 
should be s charge on tho Allied Sooictic. 

‘Resolution No, 8—The Counel will arrange tht thro or 
four Counell mestings be reserved for matters of general 
interest and that reports thereon be eieulated smong tho 
‘Allied Societice in time for their representatives to be 
instructed by their Couils in advance of the mestings. 
‘As far a posible Committes on which provincial members 
‘serve shall bo grouped so that several Committoss maybe 
held at diferent times on the same day, preferably on 
Council Meeting days. 

"Resolution No. 4,--Staps have alceady been taken inthe 
direction indicated, the work of revision of tho two doca- 
‘ments refered to being well in band. 

“Resoudion No. &—Thin matter has Tong engaged the 
attention ofthe Connel,and such stops aii posible for 
‘hom to take have been taken. 

‘Resolutions Nos. 6, 7, and &.—The various matters in 
question have been referred to the Seale of Charges Com: 
init. 

‘Resolutions Nos. 9 and 10.—he Council have alrosdy 
pesood reseutions adopting the mggested modifeations. 

“Resolution No. 11,—He bas boon desided to ada a Resola- 
tion to those published tnder tho heading * Professional 
Conduct ” on'p. 70 of the Kazan, stating that work 
{volving the preperation of drawings and apeciftions 
should not be undertaken gratuitously for publi charities. 

“Resolutions Nos. 2 and 13.—Tho romoval of the present 
sdininistrative rertictions on building and building mate- 
nls was one of tho points erged by the recent deputation 
from the Institute and other bodies to tho Abinister of 
Reconstruction [Jounsas for July 1018), 

“Resolution No. 14.—This ia ono of the questions now 
bing considered by the * Futuro of Architecture” Com 
mittee which the Gounell have set up. 

"Resolution No. 15.—‘The Council hae adopted this Roso- 
Iution and havo diveoted a ciroular letter to be sent a3 
desired. 

‘Resolution No, 18—The Council spprove, and recom- 
‘mand the Alisd Societies to axmenon & Conference t con 
bier the whole question. 





British Reconstruction Commission for Belgium, 

‘tis announced that British official mission has gone 
to Belgium to report upon the need for reconstruction. 
"The whole matter of reconstruction, it is understood, is 
being dealt with by the Inter-Allied Reconstruction Com- 
mission and a special British Department lnown as the 
‘Belgian Trade and Reconstruction section of the Depart- 
mont of Overseas Trade. Tho mission consists of Sir 
‘Arthur Steel Maitland, Head of the Departmont of Over- 
seas Trade ; Sir E. Wildbore Smith, chairman of the Inter- 

ational Commission ; Sir Herbert Llewellyn Smith, of 
the Board of Trade; ‘Mr. Keynes, of the Treasury; Mr. 
‘MN. Keamew, Seoretary of the International Commission, 
‘and officer-in-chargo of the Belgian Reconstruction Com- 
‘mission; Major Phounis, Belgian delegate; and Major 











Gunning, American delegate. It will be the business of 
tho mission to make a tour of inspection of the devastated 
areas, and report on what is wanted. 








CHRONICLE. 
‘The R.1LB.A. Record of Honour : Fifty-seventh List. 


Fallen in the War. 

Hactmy, Major Janes Mircumt Wiers, REL, 
Fellow, Killed in action. 

‘Tavsiswoop, Lieut, Auwnen, RE, Licentiate, Killed 
in action. 

Prrg, nd Lieut, Horace Victor Waris, Hampshire 
Regiment, Student, Reported missing 10th April 
(his 20th birthday), now officially reported killed 
in action in Palestine on that date. Hs was the 
younger son of Mr. William A. Pite [¥.]. 

Military Honours, 

‘Tayton, Captain J. A. Carszorm, D.S.0., Manchester 
‘Regiment, Student. Awarded the Military Cross 
for conspicuous bravery. 

On 30th August thie officer showed conspicuous bra 
and initiative'n an atiask en Rienooure. Daring the 
Sidvance, though under honvy fre, he continuonaly walked 
‘ants compen dcetingopeitiny and ontouraging 
fo Mo right flank’ and fetwoen fer company and. the 
Company on the right, he Jed  Lowis gun eoction ageingt 
thom, driving thom out of m sunken road. Tn this atacky 
jhe with his section llled a large number of the enemy and 
aptared three pritoners ‘anda! ranching. gun.’ Tho 
inking, rtogrn, "tnd Tebderhip of itis cocy 
responsible for the capture of Ttiencoutt (Report of Acjor- 
Girt Setty Float ish (i 


Corzow, Captain Puno P., RE. (A.J, Awarded the 
Croix de Guerre by the French Government for 
gallant conduct in a bombing raid. 

Imwtox, Lieut. F. J., RE. [4.]. Awarded the 
Military Cross for important signalling work. 

Promotions. 


‘Mr. Timothy Hobnor [F.] has been gazelted Lieutenant 
esvoper Soduey Mose, Re. [4-has been granted 
constant the Manchester Reginent.  ® 


























‘American Timber for Reconstruction Purposes." 

A numerous collection of the standard sizes and 
grades of American softwood timber which will be 
available after the war for the work of reconstruction 
is now on view daily at the Institute Galleries in 
Conduit Street, between the hours of 10 and 5 (Setur- 
days till 1). ‘The samples have been lent by the 
‘American Government, through the instrumentality 
of the Practice and Science Standing Committees, snd 
‘a lecture dealing with certain technical aspects of the 
matter was delivered at the opening of the exhibitin 
‘on 24th October by Mr. John R. Walker, Tsade Com- 
missioner of the American Government... 

‘Mr, Walker said-he had gathered together, within 


Tie arte sboula be read im gouaeetion wth ar. Walkers Pager 
on™ ulead Stabe Bimbo Supplee*Cloumwat for Rebany 908, 3-85), 
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the limitations of war times, this small exhibit for 
the purpose of showing to the British timber-using 
public the American woods, and the shapes and 
grades which would be available for the work of 
reconstruction after the war in the largest quantities 
and upon the most favourable basis of cost. Archi- 
tects of this country were to some extent familiar 
with the species of the timber exhibited—Souther 
yellow pine (pitch pine), and its related species ; 
Douglas fr (Oregon pine), Californian redwood. 
(Sequoia), White pine (yellow pine), and Californian 
sugar pine—but they were entisely’ unfamiliar with 
the dimensions and the grades or qualities of the 
timbers now exhibited in that room. Those sl 
and grades, however, were universally employed in 
construction work in America, which produced and 
‘used more timber than any nation in the world. The 
standard and sizes of American timber were 
unknown in the British market for the reason that 
tho building practice of this country was established 
ars ago in relation to the soft woods of the Baltic. 
th America the general constraction work was done 
with the hard pines of the south and of the west, and. 
the standard of sizes which they had evolved in con- 
neotion with these hard pines was different from the 
standard of sizes prevailing over here, ‘This difference 
in sim rested upon a sound cienticbusie—pamely, 
that the strength of the harder pines used in Amerion 
‘was greatly superior to the strength of the softer 
northern woods which this country employed, and, 
nerally speaking, tho dimensions employed in 
Annetion fora given purpose were taller ¢hax thowe 
employed for the same purpose here, rs" 
fo wished to urge most strongly typon tho British 
timber-using public that in the reconstruction pro- 
‘gramme after the war full provision be made for the 
employment of Amorioan soft woods in the wbandard 
fede and sity in which they wore comionly mga 
factured ; and in this eonneotion he called attasition 
to the fact that tho methods of geading and manu- 
facturing in, British Columbia were identically the 
in the Pacific north-west of the United 



























‘The importance of this question from the broad 
economio standpoint was that in America they were 
producing some 15 million standards « year of these 
‘construction woods, and all according to the standard 
of grades and sizes now exhibited. Produotion upon 
this enormous soale had made it possible to effect 
tremendous economies in the manufacture of timber 
a well as to develop a high degree of efficiency in its 
manufacturing and seasoning. Tt was clearly to the 
interest of this country to take advantage of the 
economy which resulted from this quantitative pro- 
duction, and not to require the Amerioan manu- 
facturer to produce a special product for this market 
which was not consonant with the physical proper- 
tice of timber which he was manufacturing, and 
which involved a wastage of raw material and a very 
greatly enhanced price to the user. Millions of stan- 
dards of this material were carried in stock ready for 
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shipment by American and Canadian mills; and if 
‘this comtry made provision for the use of this 
material in these standard grades and sizes, the 
available sources of supply for this market would be 
practically doubled. ‘To illustrate ‘concretely the 
general situation which he had described, he would 
state that the practice in America was’ to manu- 
facture timber to even inches in width—that is, 4, 6, 
8, 10 and 12 inches. Scantlings were manufactured 
in sizes 8 x2, 4x2, 6 x2, 8 x2, 10x2 and 12 x2, and 
the same widths 2} inches by 8 inches in thickness, 
‘These sizes, however, were the nominal or green sizes 
of the material, and in drying these dimensions were 
reduced, Sinoe the rate of shrinkage in different 
scantlings was not exactly the same, it was the 
general practice of the American manufacturer to run 
seantlings through an equalising machine after they 
‘were dry in order to bring them to an exact standard 
size, ‘The standard finished sizes, therefore, of 
4x2 was Bf IP; of a 6x2, Of x12; of an 8x2, 
‘Th x1B; of 010 x3, 98 x1P; andofal2 x2, 11} x1. 
His proposal was that in view of the greatly superior 
strength of Southern yellow pine and Douglas fir, the 
British architect and builder should employ in the 
place of the usual 7x2 Baltio scantling » 6x2 
‘American soantling, finished to the scant dimensions 
‘above described ; in the place of a Baltic 9 2 an 
Amerioan 8 x2; in the place of a Baltio 11 x2 an 
‘American 102; in the place of a 24 x7 Baltio an 
‘American 24 x6 or an 8 x2; in the place of 2x9 
Baltio an Amerioan 2} x8 or a 10 x2, and in the place 
of a Baltio 24X11 an American 2} x10 or 12%2. 
‘The employment of these smaller dimensions of 
American timber would gain 1} inches in the height 
of our rooms, and wo.should still have a margin of 
superior strength in our floors. ‘The comparative 
strength values of the woods indicated were based 
upon tests that had been made in this country and 
America, and would be verified generally by a com- 

arson of the weight of the Amerioan woods with the 

altio woods, for the strength and the weight of wood 
‘were usually in direct relation to each other. ‘The 
Scientific and Industrial Research Department of the 
British Government, however, were now outlining the 
‘plans for a series of teste to detarmine the accuracy of 
‘theso claims, and when they wero completed we 
should have ‘an authoritative basis upon which ta 
proceed. ‘Two points in connection with American 
‘southern pine ‘timber he desired to call special 
attention to, Zt would be observed that a con- 
siderable portion of the material now exhibited con- 
sisted of sap wood. He hatl frequently soon in 
English text-books sap wood described as “imma- 
ture” wood. This, however, was altogether an in- 
acourate description. Structurally the wood was not 
immature, and it had all the strength and vitality of 
the older heart wood. The only valid objection 
against sap wood was that the sap'of the tree whioh 
cireulated through it contained an acid which, if not 
removed through drying or by other means, ‘would 
produce stain and dry rot if the wood remained in a 
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moist state and with an absence of ventilation. No 
stain, however, would be found upon the sap wood 
exhibited, for the reason that all the wood had been 
thoroughly dried ; in fact, it had been kiln dried, 
which completely removed the sap and destroyed the 
tendency towards stain and dry rot. Since a con- 
siderable portion of the average southem pine tree 
consisted of sap wood, a tremendous saving in cost 
might be effected by employing this wood ; when it 
had been thoroughly dried it would serve every 
purpose that the heart wood served in the interior 
‘construction of a building. : 

Discussing the question of kiln drying, Mr. Walker 
said that this was a development of comparatively 
recent years which, like all new developments, en- 
countered opposition at the outset, and a widespread 
prejudice still existed against it’ in this country. 
‘This prejudice arose because in its experimental 
stages kiln drying was not done as well as it might 
have been; and, secondly, because of that inertia 
which opposed every innovation. Kiln drying had, 
however, been perfected, and he could say positively 
‘that kiln-dried timber was superior to air-seasoned 
timber. Kiln drying materially increased the 
strength of wood ‘as compared with airseasoned 
material. It was the quickest, and the cheapest way 
to dry wood, and it practically destroyed the ten- 
dency of the wood to absorb moisture ; by the seme 
token it limited the extent to which wood contracted. 
and expanded under variations of temperature ; it, 
heightened the lustre of wood; and, finally, it 
lightened its weight. No more’ convincing proof 
that it did not make wood brittle or otherwise destroy. 
its utility could be found than that both Britain and 
‘America were now kiln-drying the wood which was 
‘used in aeroplane construction. 

Tn conclusion, Mr. Walker said that this was the 
first time that the attempt had been made to study 
the American timber trade as a whole with a view to 
seeing if it might be possible to place the whole 
trade upon a sounder basis. His purpose in coming 
‘there was not to attempt to capitalise the fine feeling 
of friendliness that existed hetween their countries. 
He started upon this investigation before America 
entered into the war, and its foundation rested upon 
a much broader basis. All the world was interested. 
in the conservation of its natural resources ; America 
‘was especially interested in the conservation of 
timber because it possessed the largest. timber re- 
sources of any country in the world except Russia, 
if Siberia were included with European Russia, He 
‘was present, therefore, to discuss with them in a 
scientific spitit the question of how they could col- 
Taborate to put to its best use the immense timber 
resources of which America was the steward. 





Out-of-date Building Restr 
Mr. Sanven W. Witson writes — 
Being away in the provinees on British War Bond 
worl I regret very much not being present at Mr. 
Walker's lecture on ‘ American Woods Available for 
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Reconstruction after the War.’ It is quite possible 
that the lecturer mentioned the very. excellent 
‘wooden residences made good use of in all parts of 
the States, and as the principal thing standing in the 
way of economical construction here, both in wood 
tnd other equally usable materials, is the out-of-date 
system of building restrictions, I'shall hope to see 
some progress made in this very essential branch of 
building construction, even if only in time for me to 
read from the other side. 

“The future building up of your British trade will 
take place by the development of the provinces, and 
for this reason local by-laws want very carefully 
watching in your nation’s interest, or you will be 
up against the problem here—that a big works 
anxious and willing to go ahead and get its full 
share of trade is going to be sat on by. some 
miserable little local by-law whioh will prevent any 
housing accommodation for workinen at a price whieh 
the firm can afford. ‘The elimination of all fads of this, 
character tending to * prevent economy’ is just one 
of the most important things that has to be watched 
in the interest of British trade. 

“As an American I wish your people their due 
share of the extraordinarily busy time which is 
undoubtedly in front of then if they will tackle it 
the proper way. The future development of provincial 
England is one of the most important and fascinating 
subjects that one could take up with profit to your 
country.” 

In a postsoript Mr, Wilson adds -— 

“Broadly, what I have in mind over the whole 
future business in this country is — 

(1) British mamafacturers and merchants aroused 
as to the abilities which they have and must use. 

“'(2) The exeellent opportunity afforded outside the 
crowded cities for healthy factories and works. 

“"(3) Adequate and healthy dwellings for the 
‘workers, not handicapped by out-of-date building 
restrictions. 

* (4) Hives of industry all over the country designed 
by men systematically, hygienically and truly 
economically. 

“Push this for all you are worth, There is a big 
opportunity for your country to take. ‘Take it.” 





Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society: Honsing 
‘of the Working Classes. 

‘At the opening moeting of the winter session of the 
Nottingham ond Derby Architectural Society it was 
evided to send a request to the Housing Committee of- 
tho Nottingham City Council asking them to reesive a 
depatation of local architects on the question of howsing. 
‘The request was acceded to and the deputation, beaded by 
‘Mr. Harry Gill, President of the Society, was reosived at 
‘the Guildhall, Nottingham, on the 1st inst, 

‘ir. Git, addressing the Committee, said: The depu- 
tation which T have the honour to introduoo is tepre- 
sentative of the profession in Nottingham. Wo realise 
that one of the most pressing problems awaiting solution 
is the edequate provision of dwellings for the people. 
Largo and important schemes of reconstraction and ex- 
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tension will shorly come up for consideration by your 
Gommitie, an the future development and improvement 
of out city be lage Gatermined by the way in which 
theo sokemee are handled from the vexy brgiing. 1 
Private enterpio cold cope with the demand we abould 
Fil plead for your aid in obtaining motifeaion of the 
Dulldng by les, boonoe iti obvious that te improves 
tnont ean be looked for #0 long aa ach marrow hows 
Tontages ate towed to. preva, nor until the whole 
Guintion of tho ay-out” and conateton of steals has 
een revised, But sxing that publio moneys are te 
txpendor on fature Dug aches, than bom nggented 
fp Counall of tho Ralf. ating in concert with the 
L2G.th that osohAliod ocisty should proach ts own 
Fiousng Committe on tho subject. We therefore respect 
Filly mayest to you tha in onder to avoid the perpotnation 
tf unsightly and oongested ares, every housiag sobs for 
the now ere-whioh wo hope is about to dawn should bo 
tniruied only. to yon who. by mente "ond. arti 
training and experience aro qualified to carry out the 
vrork, “We hare no dete to pore he philanthropists, but 
imply ansthitcte and etizena who are gonna 
terzod for the development of ou ety on nex contuive 
to health and beauty. Wo have conSdenon incoming 
Ieforo you in tim way because only six month ago your 
Chairan was elle pon to aux tho astewora incor: 
pation for plan for hous of new type fn which nan 
Trout member took party 1 think be wil bo nblo to tl 
you somothing bout the posubiity of balding smal 
Howey convenient in pany simple in elovation, economical 
in oot and yet very pleasing in architectaeal appearance 
eno. We sey mich roel ht 0 an nt 
oni to age or i eb Otay 
Tengu in Nottingham, Dut Tem authored to stato tha! n 
Bonk will ahoctiy be ied by tho Reyal Tnwtiato of 
British Architealwhorcin th premted desig fom all 
tho conten England wil be intrated. Ths book will 
havo tho imprimatur of te Local Goverens Boar. Wo 
to fortanao in this avea in that nin-tnths ofthe neers 
nary building material ig of ocal production. A posta 
thortage of timber will bo the mode serious otwaclo wo 
Ahall Have to overcome, x0 that it ought to bo pombe to 
Combine wound buiing principles wi lool mati and 
rimple trtment faned on Toca’ tradions, Ak a 
Botity wo havo not been ilo daring th enfored period 
tfalecknes in tho building trade. We have motto dlacuss 
fhe quetion of hung in ta pincplos ain lite details 
ft Wosll be pense toe servions nn he iid ithe 
In ihe promotion of eomptitions orn any way thas may 
ppod! to you Ms A. N Bromley, with great generosity 
hf poi spirit as frnslated & very heft scheme, 
tnd fill mow aak him toy before you. 

Mi. 'A. N. Browne (F-} hen onflded a scheme for 
offering» promium of £10 for compaition among Tocal 
trohitots forthe best disign of bios of four hoones, 
each howe to contain parlour, kitchen and geullery and 
thre bedroom. 

Tn tho debate which followod it waa tated that the 
HHouring Commition were concerned rinapally to bid 
Hounes or the poor cass fst andi was sogqested 
thine thoy would ask for plans in competition from all and 
fundiy.” Mr, Bromley explained thatthe Notinghan and 
Dorky Society comprised all tho Bona fie arhitots In 
‘Ris erens and cepresed hs wilingnoes to double is offered 
premium and ek fr exigas for thre laste of house to 
Sat threo clasts of tonants 

Tt han been sino ranged to hold the competition, 
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which is to be limited to members of the Nottingham 
Society and carried out on lines framed by Mr. Bromley. 

‘With ‘to the suggested alteration of the by-laws, 
the deputation was asked to frame definite proposals snd 
to discuss them with the City Engineer and the Medical 
Officer, and to report to tho Housing Committee. 


Building and Building Materials after the War. 


‘The following is a summary of the evidence given 
at Edinburgh to the Chairman of the Building 
Materials Supply Committee under the Ministry of 
Reconstruction, by Mr. William Kelly (Aberdeen), 
Mer. 'T. F. Maclennan [4.] (Edinburgh), and Mr. J. M. 
Dick Peddie (Bainburgh), members of the Committee 
‘appointed by the Institute of Seottish Architects : 


ane oF rn HaruRANO 
et 1, gr of he supply of mata or nboye 
panto ch fla bung demand, 
er the privepios etd method Dy which the prodty 
cPverlous eldins rhould be noted and to repott what 
Stopeary necessary fo ensore shat the manufacture of the 
fuetaralsy 20 fat thoy aro ab present inadequate, shall 
Beentendod ta ime to teoureroflent quantities for ue 
then roqutved onthe cosntlon of hots, and to 
Teoommend what stops should bo teken dung’ the ‘War 
{ovlualitate a prompe commenuement of buliding work at 

tnt de uily to oonwide id rt 
ti) donecally to oonsider and report upon any con- 
atone affecting the building trades which tend to caute 
Sadly ‘Mh pes, ale eammendains in 
gud to any inane of coniol which e may be desirable 
seat, produation, iranapor, oF 
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of those engaged in production should bo releesed in time 
{% organize the resumption of production 

‘An's great deat of te wood requzed for bailing pur. 
poses mast continue to be Imported, some proportion of the 
Tipping available after the’ War should be sot aside for 
‘wood-eareying. 

‘Wo desire t0 point out that if building isto be resumed 
immediately ator the terination of hostilities, the neoos- 
tory plans aod other srrangements for building must be in 
feadinees Beforohand. ‘To, thas end architects, dranghts 
‘nen and eurveyots ehould be among tho frst to be returned 
{eG ie hon matary realmente 

‘aragraph (8). We have iieulty ia. suggesting, an 
amothod! of eoutral whieh sould elect a zedustion nthe 
fost of building materiale, und believe that increased pro- 
duction will automaticaly snd alone tend to reduce unduly 
hhigh prices. On the other hand, wo think that considerable 
Telluction of prices would follow on bettor methods of die- 
Enbution wero inland earsiago improved and rafas reduced. 

‘Ta our opision th present exceenvely high est of buld- 
lng is due not only to the high pres of material, but 0 
He unduly high fates of waged. We recogniso that the 
inowease in the cost of living, aad the smaller purvhesing 
power of money together, warranted large advances on 
Drovwar rates; but the standeed has rison out of propor. 
fion to these causes, This wo believe to be du, ih great 
measure, fo the conditions vader which necoscary ‘wer. 
York hes been cenred out, under Government. control 
nd that when work comes t be dono under naturel con: 
itions, and. without Government control the rates of 
‘vagos wll rotumn to their truc economic level 

"Wo. desire to repeat, iat, we bellove it to bo in the 
inteweats of the country “that Government control. of 
materials and labour should otase at tho earliest moment 
‘tor natignal interesta ao longes demand such support: 
{tnd that tho coat of building will contine to bo artificially 
Higher than ie ehould bo, as Tong as thore is interference 
‘with the fro disttbution of building materials and with 
the conditions of employment 




















CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor, Jounnat B.LB.A.— 
Soissons Cathedral. 

‘Srm,—In reference to the admirable paper in the 
Tounwat on this subject, surely the cathedral must be 
‘restored, and equally surely this could be done so as to 
indicate to posterity where the restoration had been 
effected. Avery slight difference in the colour of 
the stone, explained by a tablet built into the wall, 
‘would fully suffice. We all know how at Durham, 
or instance, the tint due to fire six hundred years ago 
is till plainly visible, and a shmiler lasting effect could 
be obtained in this case by suitable selection of the 
material. 

Cob Walls 

Referring to the article headed ‘Cob Houses ” in 
the October issue of the JounNar, there is a material 
used in Norfolk, called “ clay-lump,” which is very 
similar to “ cob,” but is made in blocks about 8 inches, 
thick, and of a standard size, about 2 feet by 1 foot. 
It is still obtainable, and can be used for internal 
partitions as well as external walls. It has one 
advantage over" cob,” in that a wall built of it can 
be taken down, and the materials can be re-erected in 
another position, just like slab plaster or concrete 
looks. R, Lanatow Cox [F.]. 


MINUTES. 

At the Vint, Gonoral Meeting of tho Session 1918-10, 
hilt Monday, Ath November 1018, at B pom—Provont 
Mis lenny Hier, President, im tho Chale; 37 teliows, 
1S" Avsocnins, 6 Litentaten” and teveral visiton—tie 
Mlnutsy of the Bting held 24th Jono were taken wo reed 
fd signed a2 corect. 

‘tue Hons Soorotery announced that sinso the last 
incoting intimation had heen reoetted thet the following 
emia hed been. led. in aston Clout. Cher 
Tasloe Wicley, Royal Warvishshive Regiment 4 
Tiles, Lieut, William Victor Lavton, Royal Eagincen, 
‘Siudint "John Douglas Dickson Wate deoodiate  Licut 
Summer Sydany. Cable, Royal, Garton Artilors, aso. 
dates Litue, Charles’ Herbert Hartmann, Royal, West 
{con Rogiment, Avvociotes Lient, Thomon Henty Chalk 
ieyr Aeling Gun Gorge, Student; Wileed Stuart Corina. 
"Qloaita; Pevate Cllvert Joha Prank Hookwsy, Cate 
ight gon, aes Heo dled nak 

P ogal Raginoas, Liceniates Capt: Join Algcrnon 
Basnund Toone “Awan Division Plonoers, emefale: 
Major Jamer Aitehal While Hille, Boye! Bogineen, 
Tilo; Bal Lowe Horace V. W. Pie, Hampshire 
Regiment, Bladen. 

tho’ motion of the Hon. Scoretary it was Resolved 
tant the Tnmlitute's doopert soget for the Toss of these 
rember tenis on tho Minus aod that ergy 
Tipmacing membon’ sincerest aympathy and condolence 
istonworted vo fhcienesrert relates. 

‘A’coto of eympathy and condolence was also pasted 
Mes Be. Capel [i] and MC. H Sameon (P-}. each ot 
‘Whom hed tveenty fst e son in the Ware 

"Tho “dooeare was also" anounced of, the following 
nembngs—Willam Albert Paxton Carlson, dsvocete 
Boo; Chasen Mannings Diente 20013 doseph oe 
Kenewotabby, Assos 1012; Waiter John Reymond 
Barker Ziteninte TOLL; Tedwin Bush, Zocentats 1911; 
Mhomes Havard Murray, Licentiate 1011 Robert, Wit 
Tie descr 1887, Pellow 1808 Henry Joka Wading 
‘lseocite 1865, Fellow 1888. 

ermal aniouncement wat also made of the death of 
Coal Claude Brewen, Pugin Student, Godin Bursar, a 
Fellow, ad a vows Cxpretsive of members’ xinvoreet con 
dolencesras paosed to is widow. 

The following estan ing found oilo ent 
auulifod according, fo tho Chariot and By-laws, wer 
‘Tominated for sloetion® :— 

‘As Aasocrazss (64)- 

‘weep wins lated tad ti sates are 
TESS Sh ie Erg 
Maer Poencttae iisnd So atedots bo seeing. 8 Sol 
‘Regulations, JOURNAL for March 1018.] = 
‘Alama: Wiliam Neaoby (8, 1908), Liverpool 

Hope (8. 10131 

ri Arold Montagu [8,101 Loughborough 
Blyth: Ohaven Kydd [3 127 
Bowers Aibort Bycrton tance (8, 1905}, Liverpool 
Beedthage + Harolg Chalton [3 1813) Liverpool 
rou: Malcolm Chases (8.1912) 
Ghutkin: Benjamin (8, 1901 
Conk! Leutonce Lavery (8 1908), Talo of Mian 
Donel: Thomes Llewelyn (8 1010}, Bseox. 
Bata: fc Ambros 8 IMAL 5 
Davies Sydney Willem [Special Wor Beam. 
Disko Haid John Hops (3. 1618) 
Duckworth: alfred [8 1013} Hlestwood. 
Evans's Thomes Gwmaane (8. 1912) 
Boney Cyn Anthor [1909 
Bikcae « Bawin Wiliam (8, 1418), 
Finohan ¢ Baar (8, 1916), Goithestor. 
Garett: Sidney Colston [8., 1011}, Hove 
Gack John Hise (8, 190), Bournemouth, 
Grants, James Liniasy [Specid Zearination 1018), 

Nocthonden, Chatto. 
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Gray : Andrew [8., 1016], Hertford. 








Harriton : Hay &t, John [8., 1914). 
‘Hays John Wilson [8., 1905], Wingate, Co. Durhem. 
Healey: Francis Hunt {8., 1905}, Bradfoud. 





Hendy Morsison [8.1013], Aberdeen. 
Holden : William (8, 1910), Grangs-over-Sonds, Lancs. 
Horsturgh : Arthor Lindsay (S., 1012), Famborough. 
Howeroft: Gilbort Burdets (8, 1913}, Oldham. 

Hodson: Philip Sidney (8. 1017) 

Hutton ; Aruhue James Seats (8., 1018), Bdinburgh. 
Tament Charlee Holloway [84 1012} 

Key: William Donald (8.1014). 

Knight: Shiney (8 1013} 

Lavender: Kenest Gifford {8.1015}, Walsall. 

Tidbottce + Hubert (8, 1008)’ Cockermouth 

Titer Hageld Alfed [8 1013}, Shrewebuty. 

Lone + Roginald Wilooe (8. 101 

Mieepogor John si Mine (8,10. 
Molshians Charles (8 1010, Pinal Bam, 1918). 

MeLean + George (8, 1011}, Portmadoe, N. Wales 
Maddox: Frank Aortall (Spreial Bzamination 1918}, 


Thomas [8., 1014). 

Jamet [8., 1916}, Port of Mentcith. 
William Gordon [8., 1013], Johennesburg. 
Parnaoott » Horace Walter [8., 1906. 




































Phi Arthur Thomas (8, ORG, Boreate 
Pinta: Boo Ones 00) Wate 
Drastwich Besos M.A. (8 1013} Lai, Lance. 
Ratelits Feed (8, 1010} Barford, Derbyshin 


Roberts: Hvan Wendell (8. 1014 Final Bxamination 


Bianson. 
in (8. 1011), 
fuoln: Yor Poti (8,007), sales. 














axon : Deederiok Chse 18), Rochdale. 

Shoosmith: Arthur Gordon (8., 1908}, Bournemouth, 

Bolosona : Louis Bmannuel Joan Guy de Savoio Carignan 
‘do [8., 1018). 

Btovonson Raymond Croindalo (8, 1018, Special War 


Baan. 
‘Thomson : John Stewart [8., 1014). 

‘Tomlinson + Lawrence Dighy [8., 1013}, Bawex. 

‘Tabla Geuiwmo Burnell [8., 1017, Peal Bxam. 1018), 
Vornon George Sear 


Wallaoo : Robert Stuart (82, 1013]. 
Whitehead: Pory (1914), Oldham. 

Willton: Rrvest [8., 1011, Final Bam. 1014}, Blackburn. 
‘The President having delivored the Orxwixa. Appin 
or tun Snastox, a Vote of Thanks was passed to, him by 
acclamation, on the motion of Mr, John W. Simpson, 
Past Viee-Prenident, veconded by Mr. 8 Perkins Pick, 

Pat Vice-Pravident. 
{Tho procoedings elosod et 6.60 p.m. 


ESS 


NOTICES. 
Election of Members, 6th January 1919. 
As Hox. Frnzow. 
Levennviom, Lon, Tus Riour How. Wants Huseanit 
‘Tnvitn, Hon. Assodate. Proposed by the Counell. 
Applications for eleotion have boon received from tho 
following Students sorving with HLM. Forces who, being. 
duly qualified, have availed themselves of the special 
onvessions announced in tho Jourwat. for March 19) 
Notice of any objection or other communication respecting, 
the candidates must bo sont to tho Secretary for sub- 
‘mission to the Connell prior to Monday, 2nd Docember. 
As Assocrares (8). 
Brown: Watpun Jana (8. 1012 Marlborough Home, 
near Teunton. 
Proposers:C. B, Bateman, J. Coulson Nicol, 
Arthur Harrison. 
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Se TTS toy koa 3 
Sir Frank W. Wills. id i 
er rama 





Fon! ford Howse, 











Propesirs: P- Morley Horder, John Hudvon, 
Arthur Koon, 

Kuvir: Jossen Rasuanooxs [5,, 1914}, M Woodstock 
Road, Moseley, Birmingham, 





‘Proposed by the Council 
Macsigh 'Atx6 Lown [8 1009, 86 Cambridge Rox, 
nuthport, 
‘Proposera : Hastwell Grayson, John B, Caan, 
Axthut J. Hope. 
Ryzarn: Axintwn [S., 1911}, Woet Holme, Cottingham 
‘Rond, Hull 
‘Propovers : George H. Widdows and tho Council. 
‘Tayyor: Roxiun Victor [8., 1011}, 12a Derby Rood, 
Southport, Lanes. ‘ 
pponmed by John Stuart, John Woot, shart 





Business Meeting, 2nd December, 1918, at 5 p.m. 


THE THIRD GENERAL MBETING (BUSI 
NESS) will be held Monday, 2nd December, 1018, ab 
5 p.m., for the following purpose 

To proceed with tho election of candidates. for 
membership [the names and addresses of the candidates 
and the names of the proposere were published in the 
Tourwanfor October, andthe candidates’ names areagain 
‘printed in the present issue (see Miuxorns, pp. 28, 24)]. 

The Past to move the adoption of proponsl 
yt forward by the Count to, promote & Till in 
Parliament to amend the Law relating to the Acqui- 
sition of Light. ‘The draft Bill is as follows -— 


AN ACT TO AMEND 'THE LAW RELATING TO 
‘THE ACQUISITION OF LIGHT. 


1=-(1) After tho day of 110, a right to 
tho'accost and uso of light t0 or for any building shall not 
bbe acquired hy the mere enjoyment thereof for any period 
of time, and no presumption of w grant of s right to the 
‘toon andl us of ight shal aris or be made by reason only 
of tho enjoyment af such aooess and use for any period. 

(2) Thisseation shall not apply to any right to the aaooss 
‘and tse of light which shall have become absolute and ine 
Aofeasiblo on or before tho day of 19. « 

2 Becton ofthe Aot 2&8 William TV 0 71's haroby 
repealed at from the dayaf 4 19, buts 
repeal shall not revive any” custom referred fo in that 
soction of bring the right to the access and use of light to 
or for any building within tho provisions of Section 1 of 
tho said Act 2 

‘x This Act shall not apply to Scotland. 

4, This Act may bo cited as Tho Acquisition of Light 
(Restziotion) Act, 1018. 

















Sessional Paper, 16th December, at 5 p.m. 
HOUSING: THE ARCHITECT'S CONTRIBUTION. 
By Rayaonp Unwin [F.]- 











A CHEPSTOW HOUSING SCHEME. 
By Wuzam Down [F.] and W. Curtis Grae [J]. 
Rend before the: Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 18th November, 1918, 


. Inrropvororr. 
HE principles of what is called Town Planning, of Garden City and Housing schemes, other than 
| ‘those in crowded cities, have of late years been the subject of much study, and have been 
fully expounded by many speakers and duent writers. A much less ambitious task will be 
attempted in this Paper : all that we shall set out to do will be to deseribe a particular housing scheme, 
conceived and beguii in war time—partly carried through so far—the special difficulties, the methods 
and materials adopted, with some account of the reasons for their adoption. Tho task affordsno scope 
for fine writing or eloquent periods, and, fortunately for us, calls for neither. But the simple record of 
facts, of what has been and is being done, is generally of valuo in that those who como after us may 
build on our successes and take warning by our failures, whichever they may be. 

Chepstow is in the Wye valley—a hilly district famous for the beauty of its scenery—and is 
about two miles from the junction of the Wye with the Seven, It is a very ancient town, fortunate 
in the possession of the ruins of one of the finest of our medisval castles. ‘The River Wye encloses it 
on the north and east sides, and on the south and west it was defended by the Port Wall—the old town 
wall, which stands in almost its original state to-day, save for the loss of its battlements and stairs, 
Only a small part of the town lies outside the walls. Ttis served by the Great Westem Railway, which 
here crosses the river by an iron bridge built by Brunel in the early days of railways—a clever piece 
of engineering for its time, but a sad disfigarement of the landscape. 

Chepstow was a typical old-world market town and residential’place, with but one industrial 
concern in it—the engineering and shipbuilding works of Messrs. Edward Finch & Co., noar the bridge. 
Bho Standard Shipbuilding Company acquired the Town Meads—flat land lying between the Great 


‘Western Railway and the river—and planned the lay-out of a shipbuilding yard on a large seale. For 
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‘the accommodation of their workmen, and of the men employed by Messrs. Finch—an allied company 
—houses wore required. Land was bought, and the work of laying out the strests and designing the 
‘houses was put in the hands of my firm. 

‘Tho chango from the old-world Ohepstow to the new, though welcomed by the majority, perhaps, 
of the inhabitants, was not made without regret on the part of some of them, We read that in the 
time of Henry VIL. and his successor many manufacturers—early capitalists—focling the restrictions 
of the trade guilds in the large towns of that day, started industrial villages beyond tho influence of the 
guilds, ond that this led to the tomporary decay of the towns. Attempts wore made to check this 
movement by law, but unsuccessfully, To-day wo see a movement not unlike it, out of the big towns. 
Our manufacturers, feeling the burden of local taxation and restrictions, and also recognising that 
Detter housing conditions for the workpeople are essential, are moving their works to the countryside. 
Instead of trying to stop tho movement, we put our effort into guiding it aright ; to secure that the bad 
housing conditions which have grown up in the cities will not be repeated in the new schemes. 


‘Tue Srre, 

‘Tho site of these houses is about 28 acres in oxtont, and lies just outside the Port wall. Tt¥ormed a 
little valley, bounded on the northern side by the Port Wall on the crest of the hill, and on the southern 
side by the wooded heights of Hardwick Court, At the top end of the valley thore are the houses outside 
tho town wall ; at tho outlet of the valley lies the river, bub severed from the site by the railway, which 
crosses the valley on a high embankment, and by tho Town Meads, now the shipbuilding yard. Down 
tho contro of this valley there was an old road extending halfway down, and beyond that footpath 
leading to an archway under the railway. ' 

Sunvay. 

In all undortakings of this kind tho first thing is to got an accurate survey of the site, with sufficient 
- levels for contouring, to enable one to preparo a preliminary lay-out of the roads. ‘The larger soalo 
Ordnance Survey, ;{ is not large enough, nor sufficiently accurate, nor has it sufficient levels for 
tho purposo, ‘This survey, upon which all tho plans wore based, was made and levels taken in less 
than a week by three mon, with the help of a couplo of workinen occasionally to cut and drive pegs, 
and cloar openings through the hedges, &o. It was a chain survey, or rather a stool tape survey. 
‘Had we known before going to Chepstow that the sito was so very hilly wo should havo saved timo by 
‘using the theodolite, though we should havo got no groater accuracy. ‘The time spent on the survey 
‘was also used in studying the possible lay-out of the streets in relation to aspect and prospect as well 

as level. 

‘Tho Jevel at the arch under the railway wos 54°67 ft. above Ordnance datum, and at the top end 
of the land 142°9, so that we had a fall of about 88 ft. in a length of 1,800 fect, measured along the 
lino of old road and footpath down the centre of the land. On the Port Wall sido the highest point 
‘was 160°44, and on the Hardwick Court side 164'8 feet above O.D., the ground falling very sharply 
towards the centre, It may be said here that all levels wore reduced to Ordnance datum. A bench 
mark was found at the head of the site to which our levels could be referred. 

On tho plan of the site you will see the contour lines, and will agree that it presented very special 
difficulties. A speculating builder would select as level a sito as possible to save expense in under- 
building ; but extra cost in that way was repaid in some measure by the natural beauty of the place 
and by the outlook, which all round is very extensive over well wooded and hilly country, with the 
Wye and Severn rivers to the south-east, as well as by the advantage of having the houses 0 close to 
tho town and works. If you think for a moment of the saving of time and effort of so many men daily 
in traversing even a quarter of a mile more each way, you will understand that proximity to the works 
would justify some more expense on building. 





SIWIET OMT SOMOTOR 
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‘There was a new 9-inch sewer with manholes, &., which followed the line of the old road and 
footpath, 

Lax-our of Sraszrs. 

It was evident that here we could not lay out the streets on any grandiose axial plan. In towns 
such as Chepstow on hilly sites we find much steeper rond gradients than in towns on the plains, but, 
even so, there was great difficulty in getting lines of streets with practicable gradients, and the more 
‘wovorked on the scheme the more wo realised this. ‘Those gradionts should be as low as possible, not 
only for the convenience of foot’and wheeled traffic, which in this instance with no through roads is 
not great, but for the keeping down of cost in maintenance of the road surface and of the sewers, 
which suffer from scour if laid at steep falls. 

‘The entranco to the estate from the town is at the top, where the old road began. ‘The railway 
arch at the bottom, where the footpath ended, was to be the entrance to the works of the Standard 
Shipbuilding Oo., in which the inhabitants, or at least the malo portion of them, ware to be employed, 
If the existing 9-inch sewer wero suilicient for the work—and this was a new sewer—it seemed reason- 
able to form the éentral avenue along its line, Calculations were made by the usual formule, allowing 
for the rainfall, the slope of the land, the absorption of the ground, the water supply, the number of 
inhsbitants, the size and slope of the pipe, &e., and it was found to be sufficient. ‘The central road, 
called Hardwick Avenue, was then tentatively fixed. ‘This avenue is 86 foct wide. 

The side streets have to be at such distances apart as will give space for two houses and their 
gardens—about 155 to 190 feet, say. The general direction of the side streets follows the natural 
contours of the land, as you will seo from the contour lines on the plan. It was only by following 
these contours, more or less, that reasonable gradients could be obtained, Another reason for this 
principle of lay-out was this: blocks of cottages have long frontages and narrow depths. As the 
frontege is generally parallel to the street, which is the lower gradient, thero is less difficulty in keeping 
the floor and roof levels of the cottages in a block alike, The falls from back to front are:steeper, 
of course, but the depth of the building is comparatively small. The streets could not be made to 
follow exactly the contours of the land ; the final lines ware arrived at by a process of trial and error. 
‘The streets were set out by the theodolite, the straight streets pegged out at intervals of 100 feet, the 
circular roads by pegs at 50 fect intervals. In setting out theso circular roads, Rankine’s rule for 
setting out by one theodolite and the chain was used, as it entails only one position of the instrument. 


Worm or Srruers. 
‘The width of the strects are 24 fect and 86 feet with 14-foot and 24-foot carriageways respectively 
between the curbs. ‘Tho wider the street the greater the expense in cutting and filling’on so steep a 
site, here is very little trafic here, and it would seom that in practice these widths are sufficient. 
~The roads are of ordinary construction of 8 inches of local stone pitching, covered with 6 inches of 
‘metalling or ballast, rolled in with local gravel and sand. A 8-inch layer of ashes was put under the 
pitching generally. ‘The footpaths are of 2-inch granolithic slabs, laid on @ bed of ashes, and the kerbs 
are of 12-inch by 6-inch Blue Pennant or Saurian stone (laid fiat). The gutters were laid in tar-mac. 
Many of the pavements in Chepstow are of granolithic paving laid in situ ; but that, though 
slightly cheaper, was ruled out, as much of this paving is on made ground, which settles slightly in time, 
and would have produced cracks. ‘There is also an advantage in the slabs laid on ashes, in that repairs 
or alterations to gas and water supplies to the cottages are more easily made, 


Oren Sraczs. 


‘Three open spaces were proposed : one inthe contre of the site, tobe planted with trees round it, 
and to be provided with benches, as a village groom ; one at the top end where the site is fairly level, 
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intended for bowling greens or tennis courts ; and one—the largest—at the lower end, for general 
recreation ground. Part of this is below the level of the railway, and is being filled up to that level. 

On the Hardwick Court side of the estate, there is a steep hillside, well wooded, with fine views. 
It is too steep to build on, and we had hoped at one time to secure it, or part of it, for another public 
space. Laid out with rough footpaths there would be walks such as we see in many foreign towns, 
which would have all the charm given by being on a height, looking over hill and dale and river. It 
would make an admirable natural playground for children, and open-uir school, where local history 
could be taught in full view of the ancient town walls, and botany in the presence of Nature. But this 
must he left to some lover of Chepstow and of his fellow-men to realise. 


Nuper or Houses pmr Acre. 

‘The scheme proposes about ten houses to the acre. The garden ground to each cottage varies in 
extent, partly by design, as the tenants have not all the same time, or the same wish, to eultivate the 
Tand. The soil is very good here, and the tenants already in occupation have made excellent use of it 
in growing vegetables. ‘ 

Back Langs. 

For the supply of coals, the removal of wast and to give access to the back doors, by which the 
‘working man enters after the day's work, back lanes have been formed. It will be seen from the plan 
that these back lanes, except in a few cases where through-communication was specially required, have 
dead ends. They were so made, as it was believed that lanes with through-ways were open to objection, 
in that they facilitated thieving and other improper use of the lanes. ‘The Janes which are at right- 
angles to the streets have steep gradients. “To prevent the surface being washed away in times of 
heavy rain, these are formed in wide steps of about 4-inch rise and 2 to 8 feet or more width. All these 
back lanes are laid with far-mae paving. 


Sewerace Scxous. 

In the design of this there was a difficulty, not in getting sufficient falls but in keeping the falls 
within reasonable limits, not only because of the scour reducing the life of the pipes, but because we 
have here no separate rainwater system and a too rapid discharge might be objectionable in times of 
exceptionally heavy rain storms, In the eentral road—Hardwiek Avenue—the old 9-inch pipe sewer 
remains. In the other streets 6-inch sewers are used, except on one side whore a 9-inch pipe sewer 
was laid for special reasons. 

‘These pipes are laid on a bed of concrete, and the invert of the pipe is in general 4 feet 6 inches to 
5 fect below the surface. Tf nearer the surface, the pipes have to be covered by concrete to prevent 
reakage ; if deeper, expense is ineurred in rock excavation, as a loose roek is found # few feet down. 
Manholes are placed about 200 to 900 feet apart. ‘They are ordinary brick manholes with step-irons, 
and have Adamsez conical manhole covers, which have no sharp junetion between the iron and the road 
material. Road gulleys were put at rather less distances apart. There are no ventilating shafts to 
tho sewers, and it is not likely that they will be put. 

The sewers were Inid before all the houses were designed. Whenever the exact position of 
required connection for a block of cottages was kaown, the branch drain was pnt in at the same time as 
the sewer. Where these positions are not known, it seemed on the whole better to break up the road 
afterwards than to put in eyes in the pipes which interfere with tho self-eleansing action of the sewer, 
and may never be used. Generally, there are two connections to the sewer for each block 6f cottages, 
one at either end. 





Gas ax Waren Surrume. 

Tt was found that electric lighting, which has many advantages, was too expensive, and the houses 

have gas lighting from the Chepstow Gas Company's mains. ‘The company lay the mains in the 
: D 
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strects at their own charges, as the streets are under construction, and the owners lay the services in 
the houses, Similarly, the Chepstow Water Company Inid their mains in the roads, and the owners 
paid for the honse services. ‘There is a high pressure on the pipes, and when the water waste proventers 
wore selected, a specimen was sent to Chepstow to be tested under the actual conditions before the 
order was given, The Local Authority fixed the positions of the street lamps and fire hydrants, 


: ‘Tun Houses ounenancy. 

In a scheme such as this, designed for various classes of workmen, labourers, skilled tradesmen, 
foremen and clerical staff in a shipyard, there mast be some variety in the extent and quality of the 
accommodation. 

‘Tho smallest house has a living room or kitehen of about 168 square feet area, threo bedrooms, a 
soullery with bath, a fuel store, w.c. and larder. ‘Tho Ingest so far designed has kitchen, parlour, 
dining room, four bedrooms, bath with hot and cold water, soullery and offices. It would be economical 
in many ways—in the architect's labour, for instanco—to use a few types and repeat them all over, but 
tho result would probably be disappointing from the sameness of the designs. ‘The British working 
man is by no means indifferent to the value of a house of some individuality and a pleasing appearance, 
though he often says that all he cares for is good nccommodation. He is not enamoured of the streets 
of houses in which the only moans of identifying his dwelling-place is by the number on the door. In 
‘our oase, the discussion of pros and cons for type-plans was useless, as the billy site mado it impossible 
to do much in tho way of standard plans. Bach block of cottages had to bo planned to suit very uneven 
sites, and thero was also the aspeot and prospect to consider. All around are splendid prospects of 
the neighbouring hills, and as each row of houses rises, terrace-fashion, one above the other, there was 
strong reason for considering this question of prospect. 

‘As to aspect, sun is so important to us in our island climate that we made great efforts to got 
sunny rooms. No architect would willingly put houses of the same plan on both sides of a street 
romping cast and west. 

‘To carry out these ideas entailed much variation in plan and a great deal of thought ond work, 
‘which we hope has its reward in better conditions for the occupants. In some parts of the Midlands 
it is usual to have a small kitchen and senllery combined, in which the cooking range, the copper 
and sink are placed, 60 as to leave the living room for use as a parlour, ‘This plan is not so popular 
in the south, and was not adopted here, ‘The living rooms are made of a good size, and the range is 
placed in it, so that it serves as a dining room and a kitchen, the seullery being reserved for washing 
and a gas cooker. ‘The objection that the range makes the room uncomfortably hot in summer does 
not apply when a gas cooker can be installed, as in this ease, and the kitehen fire in the room used as a 
sitting and dining-room saves coal in the winter. 

All the accommodation required is provided within the walls of the house ; there are no outhouses. 

















Ovruivss ov Cormagn Brooks. 

It is sometimes recommenced that the outlines of the cottage should be plain rectangles without 

breaks. ‘These square blocks are possibly cheaper, but difficult to make attractive. It is not so long 

ago thatia meeting of ‘Trade Unionists passed a resolution objecting to what they called “the brick- 

box with slate lid” type of house, and as most people will share the objection, we might be justified 

‘in departing from a rigid economy for the sake of appearance, Fortunately or unfortunately, we 
had little option here, as the sites compelled us to adopt the irregular form in many cases, 


Somm Powts nv raz rans, 
‘The front doors open into a small porch ; in the larger houses into a stairease hall. From this 
the doors of the principal rooms open out, and the stairs ascend. 
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At the backs of the houses there is an open porch in which we place the doors to the:seullery, 
tho w.c., and the fuel store, ‘This arrangement saved us from the appearance of three doors in the 


foue- corner sLocK. 33 
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back elevation of a small house, and from a great diffioulty in making a satisfactory back elevation. 
It shields the w.e. door; it forms a convenient place for boot-brushing under cover ; and it enables 
the seullery door to be left open on washing day or any day, even in bad weather. 

‘In a few cases in the smaller houses the stair opens from the living room instead of out of the 
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front pore. Some working-class tenants prefer this plan, as they say that the heat of the kitehen 
fire helps to air and warm the upstairs bedrooms, whera fires are rarely lighted. Where many tastes 


TWO-COTTAGE BLOCK _N*55 

















have to be consulted, it is desirable to have variety in plan. Where conditions were favourable 
windows were put in two walls of rooms. A room with windows in two walls is always more cheerfal, 
and is better lighted with smaller window area than by a window in one wall. 
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Every house has a bath ; in one or two cases the bath is in the seullery, but in nearly all the 
houses it is in a separate room. The hot water is taken by hand from the copper elose by. ‘The 
first cost, and the cost of maintenance of the plumber’s work in a hot-water service in workmen's 















































houses, was eonsidered too great, aud in practice this method of supply seems to givé satistaction, 
Sometimes the copper is in the seullery, sometimes in the bathroom which opens off the scullery. 
Bach arrangement has its own advocates. In the larger houses for foremen, who are more careful 
and more responsible tenants, the bathroom is upstairs, with a proper hot-water service to the bath, 
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sink, and lavatory basin. The coppers are independent without brick-setting, ‘The kitchen ranges 


were some of the Yorkshire range type, and some of the open-and-close fire type. ‘The thresholds are 
in all easos sot 2 inches above the floor line to allow for doormat. 


suncormes ioc. sas 
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Hurenns oF Onmuexcs. 

‘The ground floor ceilings are made 8 feet in the clear as a minimum. As you will see from the 

drawings, the bedrooms upstairs are also 8 feet at least in the greater part of the room, but are more or 
Joss campeeiled. The area of the flat part of the bedroom ceilings is not a fixed ratio of the floor area. 

‘Many of the local councils require a fixed height in country districts of 9 feet in the bedrooms 

over at least two-thirds of the floor area. ‘This would give us a room such as that in section A. But 

it is difficult to see how such a room as that in 

section B is so much less healthy, that the State 

raust step in and forbid it. For the eottager’s 

















bes ees H purpose, the room in section B is better. It gives 
2 him more floor area and more cubie space. He 

Pre ae naturally estimates the size of the rooms by the 

. floor area in the first place. It would almost seem 
as if this were one of the by-laws enacted in 


A B splendid enthusiasm for reform and the better- 

ment of housing conditions which, in effect, it 

insisted on as an unalterable rule, has quite a different result. We should all like the workman to have 
fine large rooms, but in the long run we know that his house is limited by the rent he can pay. To 
insist on such a regulation would often mean that we could not get an extra bedroom in the roof, 
and that extra bedroom would be a serious loss in giving him no means for the separation of the 
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sleeping rooms of his growing boys and girls, We found that the cost of the walling had a great 
effect on the total cost, and every foot in height of the walling had to be studied. 

Tt is a curious commentary ou the wisdom of our present building by-laws that in reports on 
housing prepared by Government committees of late years, we find it suggested that rigid compliance 
with the by-laws should not be insisted upon. 


Mareriate axp Consmucrton. 

‘The external walls ave built of two thicknesses of 4-inch thiek solid plain conerete blocks with a 
8-inch cavity, with the usual iron ties, ‘The blocks were made in Winget block-making machines, 
of which we had two on the works. 2 

In the first cottages built, tite blocks were each 82 inches long, 9 inches high, and 4 inches on bed, 
except the closers. At the corners, L-shaped blocks were used. It was found that the workmen 
objected to bandling such heavy blocks, arid in later houses the length was cut down to 16 inches. 
‘Tho appearance of the shorter blocks is not so good, and the walls are not 4o strong to resist settle. 
ments, though so far we have had no settlements to contend with, These hollow walls were built 
direct on the foundations without footing courses. ‘The foundations were of cement concrete, 9 inches 
‘thick and 2 fect wide. The lintels had steel reinforcement, varying in amount with the span. 

“Hore we may say a few words on the yeason for the adoption of this kind of walling. 

Cottage walls in the South of England are often made of two 44 inch thiokmesses of brick, with a 
Q-inch cavity. ‘This makes a dry house, a warm house in winter, and a cool in summer, and is an 
economical class of walling for the purpose. 

| At the time this work was started, the only brick available in the district at a reasonable price 
vias the large-size Midland pressed brick, which never gives a pleasing face. We found from actual 
tenders that the cost of the conorete walling was not more than this cheapest brick walling, Tt was 
practically tho same. ‘Then there was much greater difficulty in transport of bricks in war time s 
briekfields were also shutting down. 

‘The concrete blocks were made on the site, of local stone chippings and sand, and we were con- 
fident from experience with other such blocks in cottages in the West Country that the appearance 
would be better than that of a wall of large pressed bricks. ‘The usual cold gray textureless surface 
of conerete walling arises from the floating of the finer materials to the face of the wall. Here we 
used a dry mixture of concrete, so that we did not have that result, ‘Then the face-mould—a cast-iron 
plate—had groovings in it, giving what is ealled in masonry a droved surfaco 10 the finished block, 
‘which has nothing of the dull appearance already mentioned. 

‘There was another advantage in’ this droved face ; ‘we had no surface erazing which oocurs in 
the smooth face, when that smooth face is due to the floating of the richer and finer materials to the 
surface, The many joints in the wall give it a power of expanding and contracting without developing 
visible cracks, In our climate the nights are always cool, and concrete does not got heated all through, 
so that there is comparatively little temperature effect : that little is taken up by invisible cracks in 
the joints. In climates such as Egypt itis a different matter, and there we must make provision for 
the expansion of walls, when the walls are of some length, as we would for steel girdeys. The eonerete 
for the blocks was of 90 Ibs. of cement to 2 cubic feet of sand and 4 cubio feet of stone to pass a j-incb 
mesh, ‘The sand and stone came fairly well graded. ‘The blocks could be used a few days after msking 
in ordinary weather. 

‘The partition walls were also made of the same blocks, without, of course, the droved face. The 
thickness was 4 inches for bearing partitions, and 2 inches for the small partitions dividing sculleries, 
larders, fuel stores, ote. No plastering was done on the walls of these sculleries and domestic offices 
on the ground floor. ‘The internal effect is like dressed stone. Thesaving in first cost of plastering is 
considerable, and there are no recurring bills for repairs to plastering which absorb so much of the rent. 
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This question of economy in maintenance is really an important one in workmen’s houses. It had 
to be closely studied throughout. It would have ruled out parapets, barge boards, and such-like things 
which cost a lot in painting and repair, had we even wished to put them. Yon will observe that the 
party walls are not carried up through the roofs, and that there are no barge boards. The tiles project 
beyond the gables, and the edges are pointed, with a small cement fillet under the verge. 

The roofs are covered with sand-faced tiles varied in colour. Tt was found that the extra cost 
of using these tiles instead of the cold blue Welsh slate was but little, and when you consider the 
esthetic effect of the red-tiled roofs and grey walls, as compared with the blue slate and grey walls, 
there can be no question that tke small extra cost was well spent. These houses are not like houses 
on a level site, on which the roofs are seen only in detail. A general view of the whole grouping is 
seen from the railway when entering Chepstow ; it can be got from the City walls, and from the heights 
of the Hardwick Court land. ‘The owners had in their mind that Chepstow has Jong been a residential 
place, and did not want to spoil it by the erection of mean dwellings. 

The valleys are all swept valleys in tiles, and the ridges plane roll tiles such as you soe in all the 
old cottages in the districts where tile roots are used. Lead was unproourable, so that none was 
used, The fow small valley-gutters were laid in Ledkore, and the junctions with the vertical faces of 
chimneys, ete., were made in cement. ‘The workmen who did the tiling were skilled meh who took a 
pride in their work, and it is pleasant to record that, so far, there has not bean a single case of leakage 
through either roofs or walls. 

‘The floors and roofs were designed to be of ordinary timber construction, and the first 31 houses 
were so built. Tn Inter cottages we could not get ‘permits to use imported timber for floor joists or floor 
boards, and, after good deal of consideration, decided to use floors of hollow brick, with flat steel 
tension bars, for the first floors. "These floors were formed on centering in the usual way. - The ground 
floors throughout are of cement concrete, covered in the domestic offices with cement, and all the 
living-rooms, parlours and bedrooms with Wilfley flooring. Where the upper floors are of hollow brick, 
they also are finished with Wilfley floors. This floor will not, we fear, be so popular with the tenants 
as a boarded floor in the bedrooms, but we are building in war time and had to use what we could get. 

The chininey stacks are in red sand-faced brick. Picture mouldings are provided in all living- 
rooms and parlours. 

Guwenat Oncanrsation. 

The site was only accessible from the railway by a long and devious route through the town, of 
steep gradients, rising considerably and then descending to the estate. To save cost in haulage, and 
to hasten delivery, the owners, then working in conjunction with the Standard Shipbuilding Company, 
whose yard lay between the railway and the site, erected a jetty for the landing of water-borne materials 
such as sand and stone, and made a temporary railway siding of the standard gauge from the railway 
through the archway under it, and up to the head of the site, at top of Hardwick Avenue. This siding 
could also serve the jetty, and brought goods in truckloads. ‘This siding had a branch serving the 
Hardwick Court side of the estate. 

‘The streets and sewers were hegun in 1916, before the regulations under the Defence of the Realm 
Act (forbidding new building contracts over £500 without licence) came out, and were allowed to pro- 
coed. For the houses these licences had to be procured, and took a very long time to get. First we 
g0t licences for 15 cottages, then for another 15, and then for 100 more. The difficulty of getting men 
and material in these times is known to all of you, but these were only part of our troubles. ‘The 
Government took over the Standard Shipbuilding Company's yard, and abolished the siding upon 
which we depended so largely—a necessary measure, no doubt, but one which added largely to the cost 
of the works. In August of this year the Controller of Merchant Shipbuilding took over this housing 
scheme, and we have now a railway siding again. We are also much better off in regard to men and 
materials, and the work is proceeding at a much better rate. 


‘ A CHEPSTOW HOUSING SCHEME 3 

We may here mention that the doors, windows, stairs and chimneys, ete., were standardised, a 
limited number of types being used. 

The first 16 houses cost about £450 each, exclusive of any proportion of roads, sewerage, garden 
foymation or fences. ‘The second 15 cost about £680 each. We cannot determine the cost per house 
of the remainder, as the eost of wages, ete, has risen a good deal, and forms a very important clement 
in the total. 





Conczvston. 

[As stated at the beginning, this Paper does not deal with principles, but is « simple recital of facts 
about the undertaking, the problems to be solved, the materials used, and the reasons which governed 
us in our decisions. We hope it may have some interest and be of help to others who have such works 
todo, We can say this, that such work calls for the exereise of all the knowledge, skill and experience 
one can acquire in the engineering side in the surveying and levelling and laying out of streets and 
sewers ; on the organising side in managing the works and interests concemed ; in planning cottages, 
and planning them cheaply ; and in the art of architecture, in producing a pleasing result in the face of 
difficulties of all kinds—through it all one has to keep firm hold of the general conception, and see 
details in their true relation. 

‘Some of the Committees which have been considering national housing for the working-classes hive 
resolverl that ladies should be appointed to criticise plans and advise as to the stairs and cupboards. 
‘The architect who builds cottages and larger houses bas never failed to get plenty of criticism and 
advice, not, indeed, from the ladies who sit on Committees, but from the practical housewives, who 
‘actually live in and run those houses, who, though they do not claim to be amongst the intellectual and 
advanced women, still give the soundest and most abundant criticism of every detail, though expressing 
the most divergent views. There is not an architect of experience in this room who hasnot heard enough 
of the opinions of the practical women to make an expert of him. It is popularly supposed that an archi- 
tect cithernever heard of such a thing as a cupboard, or, from somenatural infirmity common to his elas, 
has not sufficient skill to design one. It is difficult to remove that impressiqn, but it may be said that 
in this particular housing scheme the proposal to put cupboards was vetoed by that stem autocrat, tle 
gentleman who gave permits for timber. He refused to let us have timber for the purpose, and it seems 
fitting to record it bere lest the absence of them should be used to prove the tiuth of thepopular idea. 

Before closing, it may be well to explain why reinforeed concrete, which has so large a place in the 
public mind, was not nsed here, especially as the architeets of the scheme have had so much to do with 
reinforced concrete work elsewhere. ‘The reason is that knowledge and experience of reinforced con- 
crete teach us its true use and its limitations. Tt is not a desirable material for external walls ; it is 
expensive, almost certain to result in minute but disfiguring cracks when used for walls, and has not 
1a pleasing surface as it comes from the moulds. It is too expensive for interior partitions. For floors 
it is not only expensive, but it communicates sound from room to room readily. It requires generally 
beams to support the floors and thus brings loads at points, not always in convenient places ; it affords 
no facilities for fixing gas pipes, ete. 

‘There have been suggestions made for its use in roofs. The flat roof—the most economical form 
for this material—is not suitable for cottage roofs in this country. It is eold, and its appearance is 
against it where tradition has so much to do with our ideas of the beautiful. Of course, we use trusses 
of reinforced conerete in factories where there are many repeats, of a standard pattern, but that con- 
dition does not obtain in cottage building on such a site as this. We have not yet solved the problem 
of making cottage rafters in it, Many capable minds are at work on the matter, and time may yet 
bring us enlightenment and good ideas. 





Synz or ARcHirEcruRE, 
‘The days are happily gone when we were asked, “In what styleis this building?" “Architecture 
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isnota thing of mode : it is false to itself if it tricks out its works in the garments of another age. The 
Barly English church, the Tudor cottage, the Jacobean house, as builtin Victorian days, wore essentially 
false, and faredoomed to failure, The controlling factor in the design of any building is the plan, and 
not oven the wildest enthusiast would dream of reverting to the plan of the mediaeval house or cottage, 
It we have higher ideals of home life and correspondingly higher and more complex requirements in 
plauning, these must have the most important effect on the exterior—on the style of the design, Our 
task is to give the needs and the ideals of our time embodiment in our buildings—the best expression 
in the langaage of onr dey. No author clothes his thoughts, conditioned as they are by latter-day 
knowledge, in the language of Chaucer or of Spenser. His language is cortainly based on and derived 
from the early writers. So it is with the expression of our works as architects. Our language is based 
on the language of William of Wykeham, of Jobn ‘Thorpe, and of our forebears ; but it would be 
ridiculous affectation to use their speech or strut about in their clothes. 

“Bo these cottages are simply cottages of this time. We are given the needs of a home for a 
Jabourer or artisan or a foreman, and we have so to contrive our design that they may be satisfied and 
that the deconcies and the graces of life are open to him, To tho material requirements of health and 
bodily comfort and convenience wa have to add such pleasures as can be got from the eye, through 
which we appeal to the mind and heart ; variety in plan and appearance ; proportion, mass, and 
grouping, and all those elements of design which ere as undefinable as the pleasing elements in poetry 
or music. 

‘The man who has a home, not as one of hundreds in a mean, unlovely street, but with something 
of homelike qualities, may he expected to feel that he has something to fight for. On a fine old house . 
in Stirling I saw an inseription which, if my memory is correct, ran thus :— 

“I pray who look upon this lodging 
Jn gentleness to be your judging.” 
‘The sentiment appeals very strongly to one to-night, Imowmg the difference there always is between 
our aim and our attainment. 

It should be clearly understood that this Paper docs not refer in any way to the extensive 
housing scheme now being carried out in the Chepstow area as a national undertaking, although 
the houses described have now beon absorbed in the larger scheme and form part of it. ‘The houses 
at present being constructed by the Government afford more ample accommodation in many cases, 
‘and differ from the houses referred to in the Paper in a number of respects—notably in the provision 
of electric light, hot water systems, ete. 








DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
The President, Mz, Henry T. Hare, in the Chair. 


‘Mr. RAYMOND UNWIN [F.]: It gives me much 
pleasure to move that our best thanks be given to Mr. 
Dunn for his very able, appropriate, and timely 
paper, He has given us a masterly demonstration of 
the importance and the advantage in every way of 
having a competent architect in charge of every hous- 
ing scheme. He has, moreover, given us a demon- 
stration of the wide range of knowledge required in 
the architect, the number of points that have to be 
considered, and the high degree of skill that is re- 
quired to carry out a housing scheme, as he has 
carried out this one at Chepstow, on difficult ground, 
and to produce, as he has produced, an eminently 
successful result. Tt had often seemed to me that 
house building—eottage building particularly—in the 


last century had come to be regarded as a job that any 
fool could manage. Mr. Dunn has shown the folly of 
that idea, and T hope that the example he has set 
at Chepstow will be followed by all who axe to take 
pitt in the housing schemes of reconstruction. We 

.ve owed much to Mr. Dunn in the past, and now he 
has put us under a further debt at a time when we are 
about literally to rebuild—or to staxt rebuilding—the 
homes of the working people in this country, and 
when the character of those homes will be settled for 
avery long period. We owe Mr, Dunn our very hearty 
‘thanks for the help he has given to us in this matter. 
Twas particularly struck by what Mr. Dunn told us as 
to the small amount of time oocupied in the prepara- 
tion of the contour plan. People have the idea that 
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this is a great business and a useless expense. Mr. 
Dunn, I believe, would confirm the view that he has 
‘saved the odst of that contour plan many times in the 
‘economy of his roads and works. We must congratu- 
Jate Mr. Dunn on the complete success with which his 
structural work has been carried out, The fact that 
‘there has not been a single leakage in walls or roof is 
cortainly-a triumph in conerete construction, and T 
should like him to tell us whether he used all or the 
majority of his blocks practically green from the 
Snachine, a few days old, or whether length of time 
‘was allowed them to mature, and also what mortar he 
‘used—cement or lime mortar, Many have found the 
{great difficulty in concrete blocks due to cracks which 
rise through expansion and contraction, and not 
through settlement, to which they are eroneously 
attributed. With regard to the hot water question, 
hhere we are in a transition period. A great demand is 
being made among the working women of the country 
for some labour-saving appliances to be devoted to the 
house work, and there is considerable probability that 
developments will take place along the lines of better 
|. systems—more economical systems—for using heat, 
‘and we must be on the look-out for that. In any work 
that we undertake in the building of cottage houses 
we must have our eyes open, for there will be new 
Gevelopments. Quite a number of firms are working at 
‘the problem, and researches are being carried out by 
‘the Department of Soientific and Industrial Research. 
‘There js reason to hope that we may be relieved of the 
difficulties arising from local by-laws. A committee 
‘vas get up by the Local Government Board before the 
‘war commenced, and will report shortly. ‘The results 
of their labours may greatly relieve the situation. 
Professor 8. D. ADSHEAD [F], in seconding the 
motion, said: I have had the advantage of Mr. 
‘Dunn's acquaintance for a great many years—at one 
time T was working under him in his office—and T 
have always regarded him as one of the great ex 
ponents of the possibilities of new methods of con- 
‘Struotion with regard to architecture. It is of par- 
ticular interest to me to note the method of construc~ 
tion that he has adopted at Chepstow, and J ain per- 
hhape e little surprised, if not disappointed, that he has 
adopted so simple and so straightforward a method as 
two fourinch walls and a three-inch eavity. I rather 
looked forward to something a little bit more original. 
But Mr. Dann is sound as well as original, and he hes 
{told us that the peculiar conditions of the site did not: 
tenable him to use methods which in other cases might 
be possible. I think we shall get concrete cottages in 
the future that will perhaps absorb not quite so much 
material, and will be perhaps what Mr. Dunn would 
Gescribe’ as more scientific if carried out in large 
numbers and in places where the right material and 
‘workmanship are available. Mr. Dunn has used con- 
Crete blocks, and he deseribes the broken stone and 
the method’ in which it was used so as to obtain a 
certain characteristic colour, My own view is that 
cement under any eixcumstances after a time looks 
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dilapidated. 1 always prefer to see it coloured. In the 
‘particular system Mr. Dunn has used the joints show, 
foo, and whilst I admit after seeing an illustration of 
fone of these cottages that it was the most artistic 
cottage that 1 have ever seen in concrete blocks, at 
the same time I do feel that as a system the blocks are 
etter cemented and lime-whited, and especially if 
the roofs are tiled. I hardly follow Mr. Dunn in his 
objection to using slates in that district. T do not 
iow the district, but I should have thought it would 
have been a slate district. 

‘Mr. A. J. PITCHER : We are all keenly interested 
in the problem of housing of the working classes, and 
it would certainly appear to be a very successfal 
scheme that has been put in hand and carried to 
partial completion by Mr. Dunn at Chepstow. Atthe 
resent time architects are very much coneemed as to 
Who will eventually carry out this great National 
housing scheme, and whether the Local Authorities 
swill be entrusted with the work and will employ their 
‘own Surveyor, or whether they will call in the aid of 
favehitects. The papers read here are most interesting 
‘and instructive, but I fear they will be of little prac- 
tical use if we as architects are to allow the opportu- 
nity to pass of carrying out this work. Unless « 
Uefite polioy is settled by the Government at an 
carly moment, there will be grave danger of the work 
Seing eventuaily found to be in the hands of the old 
speculating builder, solely because there will not be 
left the necessary time for the preparation of the 
considered schemes such as all of us are so hopeful of 
seeing carried into execution. With regard to Mr. 
‘Dunn's scheme at Chepstow, there are one or two 
minor details upon which I should like to say a word. 
One is the question of the range. Apparently Mr 
‘Dann has placed a range in the living room and » 
cooker in the scullery. ‘The range is not fitted with » 
Spoiler for the supply of hot water, which has to be 
obtained from the copper, and I rather think that, 
‘under those conditions, it would be preferable to fix in 
the living room a simple type of fire grate, which can 
‘be used for snucepans and kettles, and. without an 
oven, the gas stove being used for baking, ete. The 
‘usual kitchen range is a great coal waster, involves & 
{great amount of work to keep clean, and is ugly. With 
‘Advanced ideas of comfort, the working family will 
demand something more cheerful than the kitchen 
Sange to sit round after their day's work is done, As 
2 ininer criticism on the section which Mr. Dunn 
showed us of the bedrooms, with 9 feet for the ceilings 
‘and an area of two-thirds flat ceiling, I agree that the 
yelaws are often at fault, but as illustrated in Mr. 
‘Dunn's sketch it would appear that the erea of the 
‘ceiling has been retained and the side walls pushed out 
fn either side, which reduces the headroom at the 
trall plate but increases the floor ares. In practice, 
however, the position of the walls is fixed, and if the 
height of them is reduced to that shown on Mr. Dunn's 
sketch “ B” the ceiling would be brought to almost an 
‘apex, and it is for this reason that the bye-laws, 
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rightly in my opinion, insist that two-thirds of the 
area of the room should have a fiat eciling. Iam very 
uch interested in noticing the cost of the cottages— 
£450 each for the frst fifteen, £690 each for the second 
fifteen, and an amount as yet not ascertained for 
the others. ‘This question of cost is a difficult one, 
and T do not know how it is going to be faced. The 
ordinary builder will certainly not spend anything like 
£530 for a three-bedroom cottage, with the possibility 
of s falling market, and it would almost seem that the 
Government is committed to a subsidy on working- 
class cottages for some time to come. Ttis, however, 
of the greatest importance that architects should be 
‘entrusted with the work of designing the housing 
schemes now under contemplation, and that these 
should be carried out on similar principles to those so 
successfully adopted By Mr. Dunn at Chepstow. 
Otherwise, I fear that the present opportunity will 
pass without any advancement towards the solution 
of this problem. 

‘Mz. HERBERT BAKER [F.]: We are all im- 
patient to study the plans which Mr. Dunn has to 
show us, and therefore I will not proiong the dis- 
cussion, except to say that it has been my privilege to 
know Mr. Dunn and to have worked with him years 
ago, and it has always seemed to me that the contend- 
ing elements of the artistic with the practical, which 
all architeots have to contend with, are so ‘ well 
mixed in him” that he keeps them in perfect equi- 
poise, and the result is always living architecture. I 
should like to ask him two questions : First, whether 

he thinks that a communal hot-water supply is a 
practical possibility ? Secondly, the Report of the 
‘Local Government Board just published recommends 
for very hilly sites, that if the cross slope of roads is 
‘more than ‘I in 6, there should be a narrow road 
with houses on one side only, but I believe Mr 
Dunn has got over the difficulty by entering the 
lower houses on the half landing, which involves 
‘windows low against the ground and asphalte vertical 
damp courses. 

‘The PRESIDENT : We are very much indebted to 
‘Mz. Dunn for the paper and the drawings. Any con- 
tributions to the solution of the housing problem at 
the present time is most useful. I gathered from Mi. 
Dunn that if conditions had been otherwise he would 
have used ordinary brick walls. There is a consider- 
able amount of controversy going on as to whether 
cconerete or brick walls are cheaper or'better, and one 
is always anxious to get information, because a very 
little economy is worth securing on’ account of the 
enormous amount of repetition in these houses. As 
far as I have been able to get information there is 
nothing cheaper than the usual brick wall under 
ordinary conditions. I know that there are some 
manufacturers of concrete blocks who say that these 
Are much cheaper, but, so far as T am able to ascertain, 
that is not the case, given a fairly easy supply of 

suitable bricks, But from what Me, Dunn has said, I 
gather that the bricks available here were expensive 
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‘on acoount of the distance of transit, and that, more- 
over, they were not very suitable bricks.” With 
regard to the size of the blocks, where you are using 
cast concrete blocks, the larger you cin cast them, 
within the limits of easy handling, the more econo- 
ical, I take it, the use of the blocks will be. ‘There 
is one point, however, which must be taken inito 
account, if you have large blocks or blocks of any con- 
siderable size you lose very greatly in the appearance 
of the cottage, providing the joints show. In these 
tiny buildings, if you have large blocks, loss of scale is 
inevitable, and therefore T should have thought it 
necessary to cover the blocks with something in the 
nature of cement or lime whiting so as to conceal the 
joints. But I have notseen the cottages, or any illus- 
trations of them, so that T may be making a criticism 
which is not justified. I have heard a good deal 
lately about the provision of baths in cottages, and 
the conclusion that has been come to is that a separate 
bathroom is a practical necessity, even in the smallest 
ofthem, The ordinary arrangement which has been 
adopted of putting the bath in the soullery is objected 
to on the ground that there is no privacy, and when 
the soullery is used as a bathroom it prevents anybody 
going out at the back door. ‘That criticism is very 
extensively made where the bath is.in the scullery, 
and it is understood that in most of the cottages which 
are to be built almost at once a separate bathroom will 
‘be more or less a necessity. ‘The Institute has taken 
every possible action in its power. in order to insist 
upon the employment of architects in these housing 
schemes which are now being initiated by the various 
local authorities. In all the negotiations we have had. 
with the Local Government Board in connection with 
the competition recently held we have put forward 
‘that position in the strongest possible way, and we are 
now issuing a circular to local authorities in the same 
sense, suggesting that it is to their best interests to 
employ in every oase an independent architect ; and 
a far as one can get any information up to the present 
time, I think that course is being taken very much 
more largely than has been the oase hitherto. It 
seems'to be recognised that the greatest skill and 
experience are necessary in these small problems of 
housing, simply because they are small ; in that pro- 
portion they are so much more difficult than larger 
problems, and if we are to get anything better than 
the rows of hovels we have been used to see, it must 
call for the greatest skill and consideration and the 
sreatest exercise of the experience and judgment of an 
architect. For that reason we hope and expect that 
architects will be employed in the majority of the 
cases where these schemes are being put forward at 
the present time, and I may say that the Local 
Government Board have given us the assurance that 
although they are not in a position to insist upon that 
being done, still, that is their intention, and that is 
the course which they hope will be taken by the local 
authorities. 

Mr. DUNN, in reply, said: On behalf of Mr. Curtis, 
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Green, who is associated with me in the scheme, as 
well as on my own behalf, I thank you very heartily 
for the kind things you have said. With regard to 
Mr. Reymond Unvin's question, the blocks were 
usually not used loss than & week old. In some cases 
‘we had to use them very quickly ; generally, however, 
they were considerably older than that. ‘They were 
set in cement mortar, and the joints were designed to 
show. We had no desire that the joints should not 
show, and I think if you saw the cottages you would 
be rather surprised to see how successful the walling 
has proved. It is not in the least of the cold grey 
colour associated with concrete. To lime-white it 
‘would be to lose its charm and colour, as well as to 
add considerable expense, and to cover the walls with 
cement would also add to the expense. As to the 
dilapidation of age, I do not think these concrete 
blocks are likely to dilapidate. After two years the 
locks look as if they would last for ever, and well- 
made concrete should not suffer from age by any 
manner of means. With regard to,Mr. Baker's ques- 
tion as to a comnumal hot-water supply, I have not 
found any method of doing that on a practical scale, 
especially on such a site as this. ‘The loss of heat in 
transit, and consequently the added expense, would be 
a great difficulty, and on a hilly site the pressures 
would be greater than one should have. As to the 
ceiling sketch which I showed you, one of the speakers 
suggested that the local by-laws would not have quite 
the same effect as I anticipated, but I speak from 
experience—I have been compelled to alter the par- 
titions. There are architects so indifferent to local 
by-laws that they show on their plans cupboards all 
‘the way along, and by some strange forgetfulness the 
cupboards are not put! But local by-laws insisted 
upon it and I had to do it, to the great regret of the 
‘owner. There are one or two other points to which 
T may allude. The question was asked about local 
authorities employing architects. I have here a 
memorandum by the Advisory Panel appointed b 
the Housing Cowmittes of the Goverment. which 
states that it is essential that the plans should be 
adapted to local needs by an architect of skill and 
taste. The Government Committee think it very 
important that the work should be in charge of an 
architect, otherwise the high standard of design and 
lay-out which is desirable could not be secured. I 
‘am sorry that I was not able to satisfy the hopes that, 
were built upon me of producing something entirely 
novel, but, you know, as you get older, you get a little 
Jess likely to try experiments on a large sacle. One 
night try it with a wealthy client on asmall scale, but 
when you are doing a large amount of housing for a 
private company who have to regard the cost of your 
scheme, you have the feeling that perhaps it is safer 
to adhere to well-tried lines. 

Mr, FRANCIS HOOPER [F.] writes The Coun- 
cil is to be heartily congratulated on securing Mr. 
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‘Dumn’s paper to open the programme of this newand 
‘momentous Session. ‘The author, too, deserves the 
‘thanks of the public for showing how a Housing 
Scheme can be developed, when entrusted to inde- 
pendent professional advisers. 

Complaints are frequent of obstructive. building 
bye-laws. I write reservedly but with confidence 
that some Officers of the Local Government Board are 
far ahead of many Urban and Rural Couneils, and 
that these latter bodies may be a real impediment to 
increased elasticity. ‘Taking, for example, the ease 
of the width of thoroughfares—some districts require 
‘an arbitrary minimum of 40 feet, the construction and 
upkeep of which have tended to discourage enterprise. 
‘Again, the height of rooms has doubtless enabled 
Council officials to air their “righteous” opinions in 
‘the cause of sanitation so called, involving unprofit- 
able cost of construction and loss of floor-space due to 
extra and unnecessary stairs. Roads, if narrow, 
however, should be short, the building-lines being ad- 
justed to ensure ample aeration and privacy of the 
houses. Lack of privacy, in many present-day homes, 
may account psychologically for some of the curtained 
and sealed windows 80 regrettably prevalent. 

‘Tree-planting, if part of the scheme, shoul be done 
with dwarf kinds, avoiding limes, chestmuts, oaks, 
sycamore, and sucb-like timber-growing trees, by use 
rather of the Prunus pissardi or other small-leaved, 
slow-growing varieties, having delicate yet beautiful 
foliage. 

Given wide footways, and roads over which fast 
through-trafic is impossible, the safety of children 
and old people is promoted. ' Fencing, too, is another 
important consideration, the maintenance of which 
is a source of continual expense, quite apart from its 
bearing on appearance. In some countries, people are 
trained, by familiaxity, to respect boundaries though 
almost invisible. Why should not we in England do 
the same? If dogs cannot be controlled, do away 
with the dogs, and let us encourege children to take 
an interest and delight in the upkeep of flower snd. 
ffuit gardens as well as vegetable plots. 

Details of accommodation may surely be capable 
of standardisation, in view of the many excellent de- 
signs resulting from the competitions so ably organised 
by our President and Council, such variations only 
being included as will suit families in varying circum, 
stances, What appears the vital necessity isto seoure 
the right Lay-out, and for this the young aychitects 
swho have been serving their country so nobly abroad 
should be not only encouraged but urged to under- 
take the work, settling down temporanily in difisrent 
centres to plan end supervise the carying-out of 
this national task—one which is worthy of the best 
brains both in organisation and execution—thus 
affording them a more or less open-air occupation for 
which their recent training has specially qualified 
‘them, 
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IL BOCCADOR AND THE HOTEL DE 
VILLE. 

“Legends die hard,” says Mr.” Blomfield in his 
lively review* of Mr. Tilley’s new book. They do 
indeed; the theory that Dominique de Cortone was 
not the architedt of the Hotel de Ville is an instance 
to the point, of which the cat-like tenure of life is only 
equalled by that of the Bacon-Shakespeare fable. If, 
however, there be some readers still troubled by its 
phantom, they may be reessured by an obituary note 

Before discussing its last phase, itis worth remar) 
ing that pire Du Breul, Parisian of Paris, born on the 
Petit Pont itself in 1528, and contemporary of the 
Bocoador (who died in 1549), had no doubt as to who 
‘was the architect of the Hotel de Ville, In his famous 
Théatre des Antiquites (iv. iii, p. 1014) he gives, not 
only the inseription over the great doorway— 
‘“incisum ae. p, xxii, Idibus Septembris "—com- 
memorating its erection by order of Frangois I*, 
“Domenico Crotonensi architeotante ” ; but further 
lines recording the completion of the building, under 
Henri IV. and the grest Provost Frangois Myron, 
which he tells us had since been added to the same 
marble tablet. ‘This book was no first essay of Du 
Breul in Paris history. Four years before he had 
revised the last of the many editions of Corrozet’s 
work, and had ample opportunity to correct any 
errors of fact. Sauval, itis true (liv. ix, p. 488), says 
that the desig of the upper portion of the contre 
look being considered “gothic,” it was completed 
from a revised design$ (1549). But Souval was not 
born until a century after Du Broul ; and his papers, 
published more than fifty years after his death, with= 
ut selection or revision, are quite untrustworthy as 
regards anterior history’; containing a vast deal of 
rubbiah, mingled with much pleasant and nseful infor- 
‘mation gathered from his own observation, His sug- 
gestion, | for example, to which Mr. Blomfield refers, 
that Didier de Felin' made the design attributed to 
Fra Giooondo for the Pont Notre-Dame is absolutely 
‘baseless. Didier was not in control of the work, nor 
‘was ke, as Sauval supposed, mative des aeuvres de la 
magonnerie. Normand’'s extract from the Registres 
de THétel de Ville shows that sixteen men’ were 
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chosen to work under the orders of Jean de Doyac 
and Colin de Chesnaye the mason, one of the iwo 
‘maitres des @uores (the other was Gautier Hubert, 
carpenter) ; and that these two carried each a white 
baton as symbol of his authority. Now, according 
to Sauval himself, “Jean de Doyao” was no other 
than—Fra Giocondo! A reluctance on the part of 
certain French writers to admit Ttatian authorship 
for their national monuments is ancient and notorious ; 
and the lamp of their quasi-patriotism still glimmers 
fitfully—an ignts fatuus for the strayed antiquary. 

However this may be, the legend of Chambiges, or 
someone other than the Boccador, having designed 
the Hétel de Ville, was, T had thought, dead and 
buried, until Mr. Blomiield’s “ doubt if ho were really 
more than a foreman” showed its lingering vitality. 
Many architects, among others my dear and honoured 
friend Honoré Daumet, held strongly the anti- 
Bocoador view, on the grounds of the essentially 
French character of the design, and of its kinship to 
some work of Chambiges at Chantilly ; and Iam not 
ashamed to have shared it. But the matter has been 
exhaustively reconsidered during recent years, and 
the researches of the Comité des Inscriptions Parisien- 
nes (1908-4), of the Société de I’Histoire de Paris et 
de [Ile-de-France (Bulletin, t. xxxi, 1904), of the 
Commission Municipale du Vieux Paris (Procés- 
verbauc, 1911), and of the Société Centrale des 
Architects (L’ Architecture, 1912), entirely confirm the 
earlier conclusions of Le Roux de Linoy, eo long ago as 
1846, and of Prost in 1891. The papers of the C.V.P. 
are especially interesting, for they record the debate 
on the whole subject, with Vachon himselé—pro- 
tagonist of the Chambiges legend. The adverse 
decision was unanimous (21 to 0), and there could 
hardly be a more competent tribunal. 

Tt is dificult to see how any reasonable doubt can 
be retained in face of the following excerpts made by 
Tuetey from the Registres. We read that, on the 
22nd December 1532, Pierre Violle, the Provost, 
with the Town Clerk, proceed to the Louvre, and 
are taken by Frangois 1* into a tournelle pris la 
garde-robbe, Here, awaiting them, is Master Domi- 
nique de Courtonne,” who shows them the pourtraict 
of the new building which the King wishes to be 








* Jovmvat RLB.A, Nov. 1018. 

t The building was not only completed, but refurbished 
from top to bottom. Du Cheane (temp. Henri IV.) tal 
us that It was " Bsleyé au plus heut eetage de sa Heouté 
Frangois premier & ombelly d'une architecture, qui 
B'auoit guere sa parclle.” Mais les malheurs. du aicsle 
uoient’ du tout obscurey son lustre sil n’eust esté ces 
sonéos, pass rehanss) de riches omtellwemens and 
nouvelles decorations.” —(-ntiguites et Recherches, 6m 
fan. 1631, firey pets). 

Tho cntiguites Histoire et Singutarites de Paris, itaelt 
recast by its author from his previous Flour des Antiquile: 
in 1590, after six provious editions. This edition’ also 
contains the insexiption given by Da Breul, 

§ Félibien embroiders ‘this antertion by * attributing ” 
the revised design to Du Corveau !—(Jistoire de Paris, Bv. 
xlx, p- 975). 

[Tb is fair to observe that it is only « suggestion. He 








ios aot ager We Blom ap, at Dil made 
design, but only that snoo (an he srvoncously thought), 
S*Diaior do olin avait in susntendance do cette este: 
prise par consiguent quiil en donnée dessine™ Hs 
selingparngrapin fact pat his own dedution, 
lor he shows quite clearly that nére Jooonde was con: 
sulted atthe early sittings of sho Provost and Mayietater, 
then the design of the bridge and tho dposttign of th 
Cofferdam wore being sett. "From thin, apatt from 
other evidence the coolio i reasonable, at he wan 
‘esponsibis detignor. Du Breul says the folloytn 
Aistch was to be see, in his time, incised under ono of the 














Tucundus geminoe posuit tibi Sequana pontes 
Hee tu jure potes dicere pontifcen + 
which may allude to Giocondo having 
rebuilt the Petit Pont, | Tt was general 
as Sauval admita (lv. si, p. 218). 
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erected as ung Hostel de Ville.* On the 12th May 
following the said Violle announces, to the assembled 
councillors, the financial arrangements the King has 
been pleased to make for the new building ; according 
to the design “ now exhibited by Master Dominique 
de Cortemer (sic), who has made and devised it.” f 

One more extract: this time from the Comptes de 
la Ville for 1583: Messieurs the Prévost des Mar- 
chands and Echevins, by writing of 15th June 1533, 
have appointed and deputed the said Master Domi- 
nique de Berqualor, called ‘ de Courtonne,’ architeot, 
to carry out the works du bastiment et édiffce de 
Postel de la dicte Ville, in acoordance with the model t 
made by him and examined and approved by the 
King.” ” And, “to avoid mistakes, there is first to be 
made a! model in joinery-wood.” | ‘Yet Mr, Biomfeld 
speaks of him as * an ill-paid craftsman, whose work, 
so far as the court was concerned, consisted of making 
‘wood models of houses, bridges, and mills.” § 

‘The Chambiges v. Boceador controversy has been 
simmering ever since 1882, when Mf. Marius Vachon, 
1a zealous advocate of Chambiges, published a quarto 
volume || setting forth his contention. But the imme- 
diate causo of its recent cbullition was his attack on 
the official Description (distributed gratuitously to 
visitors to the building) prepared for the Conseil 
‘Municipal, in 1908, by M. Lucien Lambeau, the dis- 
tinguished historian. In this pamphlet Il Boccador 
is mentioned as the architect, and M. Vachon 
clamoured for its withdrawal ; appealing for support 
to the Commission du Vieux Paris. Although, a8 we 
have seen, his arguments had already been examined 
and refuted by the Sooiété de ’Histoire de Paris, he 
suceeded in reopening the question with the Commis- 
sion, thanks to the immense personal respect in which 
Daumet (who backed him with a letter) was held. 

is views, though developed very fully, having 
failed to obtain a single adherent, the irrepressible 
‘Vachon then turned to Daumet’s architect colleagues 








* Registre des délidératons du Bureau de la Ville de 
Poria, pat M.A. Tustey (tp. 100) 
‘hid: (pp. 164, 165) 

}Unlieio nglich word (an generally accepted, 
‘madtle, connotes any detign oF pattern to seale, not 
eceesarily in the round. Bois de menwiterie covers both 
oak and pine. 

the ny In the, Déponses,aerdon de ranean 1 
‘to which Mx Blomfield reer (tho only one, by the way, 
hich mentions ‘Dominique de Cortane), is not, quits 
Toourately rendered by him. Il Boceador was not “paid 
by the ctown for this" (Le, for making wood models) 
2%, sum of 900 livres for work extending over ftteen 

fas.” On the contrary, bo socived thet rum (between 
Fro ‘ana 800 prot money) a » Royal gto come 
Densate hin for services which had been insuficintl 
Requited (od sl a en de grane perte) in respect of whi 
‘the King requires no further acoount.” Dominique de 
Gortoney who is speotScally deseribod in this entry as an 
Grchiled, held a cour’ appointment; and salevies are not 
Sntered in thete sooounts, which deal only with drafts 
on the King’s privy puso. 

i ancien Hote de Vile de Paris (Quantin, Peis. 1882). 
‘Tals work must not bo confused with his fine folio on the 
moder. building (1872-1000), adopted. by the Consetl 
‘SMuntipal for official presentation. 
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of the Société Centrale; who, in deference to the 
memory of their late president, remitted the subject 
to their archmological sub-committee for yet further 
investigation. The result was the same ; courteously 
thanking him for his confidence in their judgment, 
the architects intimated that they regarded the 
matter as settled; adding, diplomatically, jusqu’a 
Aécourerte de nouveauc: documents. 

So much for the facts. Tt is perhaps of no great 
importance to know whether one man or another 
designed the Hétel de Ville ; certainly no more sur- 
prising that the design of Dominique de Cortone 
should have been influenced. by the French sur- 
roundings in-which he had worked for thirty years, 
‘than that Pierre Ohambiges should have been inspired 
hy prevailing Italian ideas in his arcaded ordinance 
at Chantilly.” Both, so far as their work is concerned, 
‘were Frenchmen ; whether born or “ made” matters 
not at all. 

‘And this brings us to the real point, which is that 
the history of architecture must be read in buildings, 
not in biographies and archives. Far too much is, 
made of Charles VIII and his chevauchée into 
Italy as marking the beginning of an era in de 
called the ‘! Renaissance.” Personally, I detest 1 
‘term, as an utter misnomer go far as French art is 
concerned. But it has become current coin of 
speech for work of a definite period ; to change the 
labels, as Mr. Blomfield proposes, and shift certain 
‘buildings from the Renaissance compartment into 
another marked “Gothic” (a term at least as 
 question-begging ”) is only to farther bemuse the 
unfortunate student. ‘The mistake is in the com- 
partments themselves, not in the labels. ‘There 
never was a“ re-birth ” in the art of building. There 
are no stylistic divisions ; the periods melt one into 
another; their apparent border lines disappear when 
examined at near hand, and it is only by contrasting 
extremes, at wide intervals of time, thet paper 
classifications are constructed. Not only the Rensi 

mnoe, but all architecture, must be looked at as a 
whole; a majestic movement of evolution through 
the ages. _Rhamses and Ictinos, William of Wykeham 
and Mansert, all dealt with the same etemal elements : 
each in his own way, moved thereto by the conditions 
in which he lived and worked. For the abiding essen- 
tials of architecture are: Plan—its strategic disposi- 
tion ; Scale—the relation of the part’to the whole ; 
and Construction ; and the greatest of these is Plan. 
‘And though the architect understand all mysteries and 
all knowledge of carven detail, and have not Plan, he 
is but as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbel. 

‘As to the work of our own time, it is not we, but 
those to come who must judge it. ” We are lieflouted 
by crities for copyists of what has gone before; 50, 
doubtless, were our ancestors, whether the giants 
who have lived or the pygmies who have perished. 
‘Yet their work bears the stamp of its date; and s0 
vill ours. Remains only to do our best according to 
the faith that is in us, nothing wavering. 

Jou W. Snerson [FJ 
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‘9 Coxpurr Steer, Loxnon, W., 14th Dee. 1918, 


CHRONICLE. 
The RILB.A. Record of Honour: Fifty-eighth List, 


Fallen in the War. 
Papsnei-Bropuvasr, Lieut. Berwany Rrcuann, 
Sand Field Co., R-E., Student. Killed in action 

in France on Ist October. 

Lowa, Private Wruttaw Jou, 5th Seaforth High- 
anders, Student. Died of wounds, 14th October. 

Doww, 2nd Lieut, Gera Monrox, R.G.A., Asso- 
ciale, Killed’ in agtion in France on 13th 
October. 

Wruniants, Lieut. Wintzan Harotp, R.G.A., Licen- 
tate,’ Killed in action in Belgium on 9th 
November, 

Wauirr, 2nd Lieut. Trostas Jenxxvsox, Northum- 
herland Fusiliers, Sudent. Died of wounds, 
Kwiour, 2nd Liewt. Pat, Killed in action in 

Franoe on 29th September. 

Merrmax, Captain Jouw Armor, R.E., Licentiate 

Died on service at Archangel, on 12th November. 


Military Honours, 
‘Hrrex, Lieut. Jouw Otrver Brook, 2lst London 
Regiment, Associate, has been’ awarded the 
Military Cross, 
Architects and the War. 

The Pexsrpeyt, addressing the meeting of the 
8th November, ssid :—Before we begin the business 
of the meeting, T think I ought to say a few words 
with reference to the great events which have occurred. 
since we last met. ‘The war is over, and we have 
accomplished in the most complete and thorough 
manner all that we set out to do. ‘The menace of 
Germany which has threatened us for two generations 
zo longer exists, and our country holds a position 
now in the estimation of the world which it has never 
held before, We may, I think, feel justly proud of 
the part which architects, and this Institute in par- 
ticular, have teken in the war. Our record of those 
who have actually taken part compares favourably 
with that of any other profession, while those who 
have indirectly contributed by service in this country. 
comprise probably the majority of practising. archi- 
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tects. We have suffered serious and special hard- 
ships, but these can now he forgotten in our sucoess. 

In our rejoicing we must not, however, forget those 
of our number who have made the great sacrifice for 
their countzy. ‘There are probably few, if any, in this 
yuom who have not suflered the [os of relatives and 
friends. Many of our most promising and gifted young 
men are gone for ever. They have Iaid down 
their lives that their country might live, and we rever- 
ence their memory and mourn their loss. ‘They will 
never be forgotten. I ask you to rise in token of re- 
spect for the memory of those who have fallen. 

Alt present rose in response and stood in silence 
for a few moments. The President then announced 
that: arrangements were being made to hold a 
Memorial Service at St. George's, Hanover Square.* 


Ancient Lights, 

‘The Pazstpanz, at the meeting of the 2nd Decem- 
ber, in introducing the motion announced on the 
notice paper, said :— 

Few architects progress very far in their practice 
before they are tripped up by our extraordinary law 
relating to the access of light and air to buildings. ‘To 
those of us whose work lies mainly in London or in 
large provincial towns, itis a constant bugbear ham- 
Dering out designs, and restricting the proper develop- 
ment of our plans, and leading in a large number of 
cases to the mutilation and disfigurement of many fine 
buildings.  Tn.a very considerable proportion of cases 
‘the objection taken by the dominant owner is not 
really justifiable, if viewed from the ordinary stand- 
point of common sense, and many actions which cause 
endless trouble and expense'are in reality entirely 
irivolous and speculative. 

‘The English law as it stands to-day is apparently 
based upon the presumption that because a man has 
enjoyed for a period of years some benefit to which 
he has no right and for which he has given no con- 
sideration he, ipso facto, becomes. entitled to that 
sight in perpetuity. ‘The onus of preventing the 
Acquisition of such right rests upon the unfortunate 
viotim who isin process of being robbed. To the non- 
legal mind, this appears to be an entirely unreasonable 
position of affairs. 

In mediaeval times the principle above stated ap- 
pears to have been recognised in a vague kind of way 
‘without any clear definition of the period which should 
have elapsed, beyond such indefinite terms as “the 
memory of man” or “ time immemorial.” Ocea- 
sionally there have been lucid intervals, as the judg 
ment in the reign of Elizabeth which stated that ‘if 
2 men be owners of 2 parcels of land adjoining, and one 
of them doth build a house upon his and and makes 
windows and lights looking into the other’s lands and 
this house and lights have continued for 30 or 40 
years, yet the other may upon his own Iand and soil 
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lawfully erect a house or other thing against the said 
lights and windows, and the other can have no action, 
for it was his folly to build his house so near the other's 
lend.” This instanoé of the sound common sense of 
‘our ancestors in the golden age stands out to-day and 
calls upon us to attempt, at all events, to rid ourselves, 
of the incubus of this ridiculous law. 

‘The vague and indeterminate nature of the law was 
to some extent regularized by the Presoription Act in 
1853, which provided that the necessary lapse of time 
should be fixed at 20 years, but it did not define in any 
‘way what should be the nature or extent of the injury 
Proposed which should justify preventive action. 
‘This was left to be settled by the endless procession of 
“cases.” ‘The law at tho present moment is almost 
entirely made up of what is known as “ case-law,”” 
the rulings of judges from time to time, some good 
and some bad. .I think I may say that the only 
really valuable judgment which has helped matters is 
that in Howard v. Colls, in which it was Iaid down 
that the damage must be “ material,” though even 
that word is indefinite and subject to much, variety of 
interpretation. 

‘There is, T think, no division of opinion amongst 
‘those who understand the matter that the existing 
state of the law is unsatisfactory and should be 
amended. It is to the public disadvantage and pre- 
vents the proper development of our cities and towns ; 
and, moreover, this is the only country on earth, so far 
as T know, where such a ridiculous system prevails. 
eis even confined to England and Wales. ‘The moze 
logical and sensible mind of our Scottish brothren 
will havo none of it 

Attempts have been made several times by this 
Institute to tackle the question seriously. Com- 
mittees have sat in conjunction with other bodies, and 
have considered. and reported, recommending action 
to be taken to amend the law, but for one reason or 
another nothing effective has béen done. I think the 
principal difficulty in the way has probably been the 
practical impossibility and the expense of promoting 
a private Bill in Parliament. However that may be, 
wwe stand to-day in no better position than we should 
have done if these committees had never sat. 

‘We have just passed through (hardly through yet) 
the greatest war in all history, and during that period 
of trial we have had the opportunity of considering 
many things, and considering whether we could im- 
prove our position when peace returns. Amongst 
‘other things, consideration has been given to various 
defects in our laws which lead to useless and avoidable 
litigation, and I am told amendments have been 
drawn up which it is proposed to put forward as soon 
ag possible for the consideration of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and that many of these are likely to be adopted 
as Government Bills, The proposed Bill which is now 
before you falls within this category, and there appears 
to be a distinct prospect ofits being dealt with in this 








age rey a 
‘The object which has been borne in mind in drafting 


‘the Bill is to secure that the owner of a building site 
shall be at Hberty to develop such site to the full 
extent of its capacity within the limits of the Building 
Acts.and Bye-laws, and subject to no disability im- 
posed by his neighbours without agroement and con- 
Sidersion resived. ‘Tho terms of the draft Bill are 
as follows 


ACQUISITION OF LIGHT, (RESTRICTION) BILL, 
191 





Ax Aor ro anmxp tim Law xverise 10 mE 
‘Aequiseriox ov Farm. 
(1) After the commencement of this Act a tight to the 
‘acooss and ure of light to or for any building shall not 
bo acquired by the mere enjoyment thereof for any 
Period of timo, and no presumption of a grant of a 
Fight to tho adeass and ‘wo of Hight shall ster such 
commencement arise by reason only of the enjoyment 
‘of such uocess and use for any period. 
(2) This section shall not apply to ang right to the access 
2 at of git which sell sove tacos shclte and 
indefeastbte befors tho vommencement of this ety oF 
fo any indhoate right t0 the agoine and tse of light 
‘hich shall havo bean aequired by the actoal enjey- 
ont thereof for the fll pariod of twenty yeas before 
fe commencement of this det without interupion 
ani accordingly every auch inchoate right 
Snpubie of belcming does and ndefeStbio inthe 
Same way asf this Act had not been passed. 
21) Section throe of the Prsoription Act 1832 ix 
“Ue oe rear As 
2) Nothing a kta Act sl operas to br ight 
‘othing in this Aot ahall operats to bring any xi 
Pe the acne aa wef Hight wo 08 tos ay bag 
within the provisions of Section One of the said Avt 
of 1832. A 
4. This Act shall not apply to Scotland or Inland. 
411) iis Aot may be lted as The Aoguisition of Light 
(Restriction) Act 1918, 
(2) This Act shall como into operation on the frst duy 
of January One thousand nine hundred and nineteen, 
This, you will note, seoures that no rights of light 
shall be acquired after the stated date, which would be 
the date of the Act. It is not retrospective and. docs 
not interfere in any way with rights already acquired ; 
Dut it does affect all buildings ereoted within 20 years 
—that is, o building erected 19 years ago cannot acquire 
an indefeasible right at the end of another year. At 
fast sight this may appear to be not quite just, as it 
‘would seem that, a large portion of the prescribed 
period having elapsed, a tight had beon partially 
acquired. This is not, however, in fact the ease, for 
on the last day of the 20 years no more actual right 
exists than on the first day, and the adjoining owner 
‘would have a perfect right to block any lights even at 
the last moment, The law is therefore only proposing 























- to do what a private individual would have a right to 


do. 

T should have liked to extend the scope of the Bill 
so as to deal with existing rights by the establishment 
ofa technical tribunal, thus disposing of vexatious and 
frivolous claims and avoiding much unnecessary liti- 
gation. We are advised, however, to confine the 
present Bill to the simple proposition expressed, and 
‘to leave the question of existing rights for future con- 
sideration. I hope you will agree that if we secure 
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‘the passing of this Bill, we shall kave made an impor 
‘tant advance in the direction of simplifying the archi- 
‘ects work ond promoting the interests of architec- 
ture. T therefore move that = 

"fhe Council be authorised to take such steps ad 
ray be possible to secure the passing of the proposed 
Bill into law as early as can be arranged.” 


Mr. Waren Cavs (F.] soconded the retolution. 
Mr. Grnuana Soom [F.] remarked that the Bill did not 
touch the question of grant. It might bo thet a man 
would build’on a plot, and twenty years later his neighbour 
Tveuld want to build but would not be able to because his 
Reighbour would claim his ancient lights. 
"Panstons2 pointed out that sich @ esse could only 
‘arise wher tho vendor owned the adjoining land. He 
‘would put tho point to counsel, but he thought #t was 
Better foleaye any question of grants out of the Bill. 











Mz, W. Hnyny Ware (F} said he belieyed, the Bill 
would mest with great opposition from vested interests, 
Where money had been leid out in acquiring property on 


The moumplon of the continuance of te extsting law. 

‘the Peasipent explained hat in every case where & 
bulldog had boen put up within twenty yeare they wer® 
Tablets bo blocked toy. All they propooed to doin the 
TB way to relterate that right, aad prevent a perpetcal 
Tight being acquired. 

Air. Fainets Hore [FJ aaid he conially supported 
tin Bila Banc he Gade Naplion had beet ey 
Snilar onowous and trequontly unfair prosseipuve sighs 
sriloh had suet for centuries. ‘he meine wan a very 
ital one, and he congratulated the Councfl upon the ener 
etic woy in wich thoy had dealt withit 

Replying to Mr, Pancivag MC. Paasea [P. the PaessDext 
sald 1 wus not the intention of the Councl to go to the 
eSpente of pomoting a private Bl, Thor was & ditint 

wspect of the mesture being adopted as « Government 

ii which meant that it would go though without 
cexponse tothe Innit. 

fr Datssea Josurn (P.] moved a an amendment that 
‘he draft Bll bo sefored back to the Counel for further 
Consideration. The proposal to obuck tho aequirement of 
Sow ancect lights, He tld, mast bo aocompanied by the 
provision of ofher safeguards. If there. were no control 
EX Vetwroen adjoining owncrshipa zo one could be certain, 
‘ther having developed his own plot to what secfaod the 
tent edventago, thst ie. property would. not be per- 
Ieee jie ign hear proceed te del 
is adjelning plot, Sfeshinery should be incorporated in 
the “BH WHE would insure’ the maintenance of some 
sonia accommodation etwas mgiurng iv 
erties ‘Thin might pousibly be attained by the exteblsh- 
Pont ol « Boardof Refers, om the lines of the Dean of 
Gulla ‘Court in Seotand, before whom plans for develop- 
feat should be placed, and who should decide betwoen 
Zoghtours as to What mutual provision should be made for 
Tpit and it, This would bo merely carrying « point 
Fees the principio aliady established under the Bung 
‘Rots a to space at the rear of « building, the height 
‘ltaings i Felation to the width of streets, to, ete the 
Purpose being the establishment of certain amenity for 
olin sdegote ip a a, end hyn enon 
‘Brom fis extensive experience In these’ mattors he Wes 
tovaed that few practical advantages would be obteined 
IES ree‘ go forward in flr prevent incomplete 
‘Mi: Henpzne W.Wirzs (PJaaid that the points to which 
tan pekon eed id aut seen t fone 
jase one must go acconding to the bye-lave, and i 
‘indows were provided, there Must be an open space for 
Thom. "if the Dill passed, Te would be ike the Booteh 
awe which provided that a man could do what he liked on 
lis own property, provided he obverved tho bye-laws. 
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Mz, Savanoyn [2] formally seconded the amendment. 

‘Tho Pueornse sald ho did not think Mr. Joseph under. 
stood thet the idea at the baok of the Bill wos that every 
fmonmst ao bull My property that he acquired all th 
Tigut he wanted either from his propesty or from the public 
sfeoiche mat nat do. anything jn bling Bi own 

roperty which would prevent his neighbour from develop- 
Rights land to the full oxtont, With rogasd to tho esta 
Highmone of  tibunal to deal with exiting vights, the 
Council had had that in their minds, but they were advised 
fine a proponon of that sort wos ea very contentions 
{ind of icasune, and thst to introduce it into the Bi 
ould probably provent ita being aevopted by the Govern, 
Tents "the qucstion of existing nights was & matter that 
would have tye dealt with ty a separate Bil. He gute 
Agreed with the desirability of having a tribunal, possibly 
eeithe les of the Dean of Guild Court in Seotland, but it 
auld not be done in that Bill 

‘te, Pacsta asked for tho names of the insitutions 
‘which Ned boon invited express their views om the Bill; 
Gnd whethor they had all responded. 

"Phe Prusibnt stated that the matter had been sub- 
mitted to te Suzroyors Institution, tho Soclety of Archt~ 
{ioe the Inmueue af Bolder, the Federation of Balding 
‘Ponds Employors, and the Instituto of Arbitrators, A 
hed replied except tho Surveyors" Institution, and all were 
favourable to the measure exeepe the Society of Architects, 
‘Tho latter were not necessarily unfavourable ; they asked 
Gat the matter should bo dealt with jointly by the 
Tinstitote and tho Bost 

‘. Subanovs, President of the Socioty of Architects, 
axid he was out of town when the mattar come before his 
Council. Bue he quite agmed with their views, Te was not 
hat the Society objected to the Bil itself, Dut they wanted 
fe know more about it, and what points had been cone 
Sorea”” He understood that the Practice Committee had 
had the mattor before them for soveral months t therefore 
Ioked. an if there had been considerable controversy 
‘upon it 

‘iG. Jose having expressed regret that the President 
could not seo hie way to inolude ia the Bill provision for 
Stch a tribuuel se he had suggested, the ParsiDex7 ex- 
Plained that it was not his objestion, but the lawyer 
Bouneel who drafted the Bill said that it was not 
include it Tie himself, however, vould zather make sure 
tthe one clanse being paseed abolishing the right of a man 
fo steal hn neghbons' property than he would jeopardise 
{by trying to introduce the eotabliahmiont of a tribunal 
TE they could get this one point through, they would be abe 
Tater to (ako further steps 

Ns, Sone Tovey of thet assurance T il, with the 
permistion of the meeting, withdraw my amendment. 

‘The resolution was thereupon pat tthe meeting and 
cerried unasimoualy. 

















Housing the Working Classes. 

Copies of the following circular have been issued 
from the Institute to all the Town Councils and Urban 
District Councils throughout England and Wales : 
"To Authorities contemplating the Preparation of Schemes for 

“Housing the Working Classes,— 

In view of the large number of schemes for the Housing 
of the Working Classes which are being initiated by Local 
‘Authorities, ay Ibe allowed to represent to such Auth 
‘es the great importance of their appointing an indep 
dent architect as their first step in the preparation of any 
such scheme. 

‘Such houses have hitherto been erected mainly by the 
speciilating builder, and in those cases where the local 
authority "has provided them they have not been con- 
Sidered of sufficient importance to warrant the employ- 
ment of an independent architect. It is, however, now 








OHARING CROSS BRIDGE 


recognised that such buildings, occupying as they do s0 
{arge a portion of our towns and country sides, constitu 

‘serious architectural problem both from the economic 
fand the artistio point of view, and thet they demand the 
‘highest skill and experienoo in their design and execution. 

‘in support of this, I may quote from a Memorandum 
recently issued by the Ministry of Reconstruction, which 
says — 

' Bvery endeavour should be made to ensure that in the 
houses built under the present schome a high standard of 
design and lay-out should be maintained, which will be sn 
example to be followed in all future building. Atthe samo 
time, economy must be carefully atudiod, as without it no 
tudvance will be made towards s pormanent solution of the 
problem. For the achievement of theso objects consider- 
Able shill and experience in design and planningarerequired. 

“Te is not enough to obtain a series of good type plans. 
It is essential that those should be adapted to local needs 
‘by an architect of experience and taste, and that architeo- 
tiaral skill should be employed in laying out the building 
‘states on town-planning lines. 

“We think therefore that it is very important that the 
‘work should be in charge of an architect, otherwise the high 
Mandard of design and lay-out which is desired will not be 
seoured.” 

‘Tt is recognised by my Tnstitute that in work of this kind 
which involves much repetition, the usual sesle of charges 
should not apply, and a special soale has been drawn up 
‘applicable to these schemes. Apart, however, from the 
‘question of fees, it will be found that the employment of an 
independent architect of standing and experience will 
rosnlt in gaat economy, besides ensuring that the houses 
‘hall bo pleasant to look upon and healthy to live in. 

Huxay T. Hane, 
President of the Royal Institute. 








November, 1918. 


Architects’ Fees for Housing Schemes. 


The following Scale drawn up by the R.L-B.A. 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee in consul- 
‘ation with the Allied Societies has been approved and 
ised by the Council of the Royal Institute :— 

Tn fixing the Seale of Charges for tho development of 
land, of for Housing Schemes, special arrangement will 
usually bo required ‘to ciroumstances, but for 
ordinary eases the following are the charges — 


(a) Housta Sonmwns axp Lavivo-our Estarss. 
‘For tho preparation of a plan or scheme from 
‘existing maps, showing roads, building plots, and 
buildings ia block, and including conferences with 
officials of local authorities, but not including 
survoying, levelling, contouring, or the preparation 
of delat plans of iting, tho romancaton is 
as follows =— 

For the first 25 acres... 

‘On the next 275 acres: 1104 

On the remainder . 050, 
‘Minimum charge, 25 guineas. 


(®) Roaps axp Sewans. 
"For preparing working drewings and specification 
of roads and sewers, obtaining tenders and advising 
fon the same and in the preparation of contract, 
fumishing to the contractor one copy of the 
Grawings and specification, general supervision as 
‘before defined, issuing cortificates, and passing and 


£2 2 Oper acre. 
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certifying the accounts, the charge is 3 per cent. 
tupon the oost of the works, Should the works not 
proceed after the preparation of the drawings and 
Specification the charge is 3 per eent. upon the 
estimated cost. 


(0) Boreas 1 Hovsixe Souncas 
Tr Housing Sohne Ue change 5 pe oat on tho 
first: 12 houses, 24 per cent. on the next 60, 1} per 
nt apon the etcainder ‘This percentage anvers 
tho ardery variations in typeof how sd such 
tninor modidentions a aro mate to avoid monotony 
Tlappearanoes Wore theLecl Authority aomee 
eorbatilty forthe supervision and eating owt 
wr the work ‘ees lowe may bo. redaced by 
nothin 

‘hig eal io not nopsncity applicable if the carrying 
out of toa wont i etootad ir nstalments and comes 

Sueally dafoed over'a long period of ear. 


Charing Cross Bridge. 

_At the invitation of the London County Council a joint 
deputation from the R.LB.A. and the London Society 
‘stiended before the Improvements Committee of the 
‘L.G.0. on 20th November, to place before the Council the 
“Views of the two societies on the question of the erection of 
‘new bridge at Charing Cross. ‘The deputation consisted 
of Mr, Henry T, Hare, President ; Sir Aston Webb, 
K.GV.0., CB, RA. [F]; Sir Emest George, AR.A. 
[F.]; Sir John Barnet, RS.A., LL.D. [F.1; Mr. Reginald 
Blonlicld, R.A. [F.]; Mz. Paul Waterhouse [F.]; Mr. D. 
Barclay Niven [F:]; Professor Adshesd (F.), and. Mr. 
W.R. Davidge [4.], Hon. See, Lord Plymouth, President 
of the London Society, would have been present, but was 
prevented by illness, and Mr. Emest Newton, A-R.A., was 
‘lio unable to be present. 

‘The deputation was introduced by Mr. Hare, who 
‘emphasised the greatness of the opportunity presentod at 
the present time for the construction of such a bridge, 
which, with its approaches, might well become not only 
national monument, but an Imperial monument of the war 
fand of the tine of stress through which the Empire had 
passed. 

‘Sit Aston Webb reminded the Committeo that the House 
‘of Lords in July 1917, when the South astern snd Chat- 
hham Railway Company's proposals for strengthening the 
‘oxisting railway bridge were before them, had insisted upon 
the insertion in tho Act of certain measures intended to 
secure that every opportunity thould be given for the cons 
Sderation of a comprehensive scheme for « new road 
bridge at Charing Cross. These wero, it will be remem 
bored, “ that no expenditure in relation to Charing Cross 
station, as apart from tho bridge, should be inourred with- 
‘ut parliamentary stnotion, also that in the event of any 
public improvement involving the removal of the existing 
Ration and bridge being authorised within a period of 
fiftoen years, the railway company should not be reim- 
‘mnrged for any expenditure they might ineur on strengthen. 
ing the existing bridge, and further that the railway com- 
pany should not commence construction on the works 
Above water until the expiration of three years from the 
‘passingof the BIIL” (R.I.B.A.Jounnat, Vol. XXIV... 225.) 
Bir Aston pointed out thet all that was desired at tho 
‘prevent moment was that the London County Council and 
Thelr officers should take tho question of Charing Cros: 
‘Bridge seriously into consideration, and tha the Council, 
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tas the proper authority, should lay down the lines upon 
‘Which any such scheme might proceed, without necessarily 
committing the Council, at the present time, to any serious 


expense. 

"ff Blomfield supported the suggostion, and said thet 
‘the time wes now xipe for action in the matter. 

"The Improvements Committes asked a number of ques- 
‘ions in relation to the scheme, and the chairman, in thank- 
{ng the deputation for their attendance, said he thought 
he might promise that thoir suggestions would recsive very 
sympathetio consideration at the hands of the Coiuneil. 


RILB.A. Finance. 
Guildhall, B.0., Oth Decemder 1918. 


Zo the Histor, Jounxat, RBA. 

S1m,—We are informed on pages 16 and 17 of the 
‘Jovnxar, for November that our Council proposes to 
‘use all its influence to induce every provincial member 
to join an Allied Society. Last year the R.I.B.A. spent, 
££399 9s. in contributions to Allied Societies (excluding 
‘the allowanves to their Presidents), If the present 
pledge were carried out it would mean inoreasing this 
outlay to no less than £600 per annum! And this is 
contemplated when, according to our last balance 
sheet, the overdraft at the bank was about £1,640, on 
‘which, of course, we paid interest, 

Thave made enquizies, with the result that I know 
of no other learned society that finances its Allied 
Societies. It is quite time we rescinded the By-law 
giving power to our Council to spend money in this 











way. 

‘The Architectural Association was recently forced 
to appeal fo the public for funds. The R.L.B.A. was 
founded in the interests of architectuze, not in the 
interests of architects, and if our Council has £600 per 
annum to giveaway surely our greatest Association for 
architeotural eduoation should have the first claim — 
Yours obediently, 

Sypwey Parks [F.} 








MINUTES. 


‘At the Second General Mecting (Ordinary) of the 
Seasion 1918-10, held Monday, 18th Novembem, 885 pa. 
Present, Mr. Honry . Hare, Presiden, in the Chait; 20 
Fellowt (including nino members of the Counal), 21 Asso- 
Gatee (including one member of tho. Counel),’8 Loon. 
fates, Gnd a few visitors—tho Minutes of the meating 
Bld ih November, saving ban talons ead, wore 
signed a8 ooreot 

‘Tho President, having addzoised a few words to tho 
rmccting on tho changed condition of aairs brought about 
Ep sion, won on tape of tha parle se 
f jon fad sustained shrovgh the. death on the 
eli of any of te mon promi and ped 

i hs motion of the Beside, the assy rp and 
stood in silence in token of eepoot for the memory of those 
th ia fle. ™ es 

fs. Wm, Duns [P.J, baving read a Paper entitled A 
Hovsue Ronse at Ctspsfow," « dlweusion entued, 
td on the motion of Me Raymond nwa [seconded 
by Professor Adshead [P.) «voto of thanks was pasced 
{Mr Dunn by acclamation, and was briefly rerponded to. 

‘The proceedings closed wt 6.30 pm. 
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NOTICES. 


‘Architects’ Memorial Service, 20th December. 
At the Church of the Assumption, Warwick Street, 
Regent Street, on Friday, 20th December, at 10.90 am., 
vill be sung @ solemn requiem mass for the repose of the 
souls of the Catholio members of the architeotural profo 
sion who have fallen in the Groat War. ‘The sermon will be 
preached by the Very Revd. '. Donnelly, 8.. 


Business Mesting, 6th January 1919, at 5.50 p.m. 


A GENERAL MEETING (BUSINESS) will bo held 
Monday, 6th January, 1919, at 5 pam., for the following 


‘purposes 
‘To read the Minutes of the General Mooting (Ordinary) 
held Monday, 16th December 1918; formally to admit 
menabers attending for the first time since their election ; 
to proceed with the election of the following candidates, 
for membership (the namos of the proposers were published. 
in the last fame of the JouRNaz). = 
As Hos. Fritow. 
Levarurozan, Lon, Tan Rian How. Worsrax Hnexera 
Laver, Hon. Associate. 
‘As Assootarns (8). 

[ho candidates axe eorving with His Majesty's Forees, 
anti, being duly qualified, have availed themselves of the 
temporary conversions granted to students so serving (see 
Special Regalations, Jouaxar for March 1918) 

Baowx: Wauern Jasna (8, 1912) 
Gunermx ; Ruarsaty Ravwiee [S., 1905) 
Gumens + Paaze (8., 1911]. 

Fonruscux : Gzonox Acax [S. 1918) 
Kevin: doszru Rasnixn0oxe (s, 1914) 
Macwuzan: Atne Lows (8, 1008), 
Resare: Anvi0x [S, 1911) 

‘Tareox: Roxatn Vicror (6. 10111. 














Notice of Motion for Meeting of 6th January. 


Mr. Duuissa Joszrx [F] has given notice to move the 
following resoliton = 

That, in view of th reamrendatin of the Com- 

nite appoinied by the Ministry of Recoosérustion 

for the Telia continuance in peace time of the 

irartine rosttetone on building, ad in, view of the 

‘rious ect vhichach costinuance would have upon 

ihe rent of arohltects and building comtrctore aad of 

the Inge body of building trade exsployéa wo wil bo 

Bleasel by Tae. domoblisstion of the Army. this 

Hreting requesta the Counell to at once arrange for 8 

Representative telogation to. be weoeived. by. the 

Histor of Reconsttuston, before whom they may 

place the mnguiente for the speedy momoval of the 
Festrctons on building 








Sessional Paper, 20th January, 1919, at 5.30 p.m. 
“THE MAKING HABITABLE OP OLD DWELLINGS 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY.” 


By M. H. Banuz-Seorn, 
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HOUSING: THE ARCHITECTS’ CONTRIBUTION. 
By Raymonp Unwin [F.]. 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 16th December, 1916, 


‘whole of it may be said to come within the purview of the architect ; in this sense I could not 

hope to touch on a tithe of it to-night. ‘Though the arcbitoct must deal with every side of it, 
more of less, we can perhaps distinguish a special contribution which itis his function and his privilege 
to'make. It is this more limited aspect of the matter that I venture to ask you to consider. You 
will remember when at school being shown a simple experiment. A quantity of iron filings of different 
sizes are scattered on a matal plate; a strong magnet is then brought against the underside of the 
plate and gently moved ; immediately the particles are imbued with a sort of life, and begin to axrango 
themselves in orderly manner, and the amorphous collection of filings is transformea into a sym- 
metrical design about the poles of the magnst. Somewhat thus does the trained imagination of the 
architect, when brought to bear upon the multitnde of requirements, conditions end materials which 
aro summed up in the phrase ‘“ housing scheme ” inspire in them a kind of life, so that they begin to 
take their places, to assume right relations one to another. Henco there emerge order, proportion, 
design, and it may be, perhaps coming by grace rather than by merit, that mysterious something added 
which we call beauty. 

This whole process of design is the particular, the difficult, contribution of the architect. It is 
partioular because it springs from the interplay of two faculties, the special training of which largely 
‘constitutes the architect ; the imaginative faculty which can create the image and sce relations and 
proportions in that mental picture, and the expressively practical, which can translate the vision into 
fact. Ibis difficult bocause imagination and expression can only work freely when all the requirements 


and conditions are so thoroughly known and intimately realised that they have taken their place in 
E 


T= subject of fittingly housing a great people is a very wide one ; looked at in one way, the 
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the instinctive properties with which the imagination ereates its mental image. The conditions are 
| far too numerous tobe properly provided for by laboriously remembering them one by one and 
tediously adjusting the plan to meet point after point thus recalled. 

“We are all, Lhope, now familiar with the work which has been eaxried on here during the war by 
the Givie Survey Group, and have seen how they havo taken pages and pages of notes and statisties, 
‘which, in that form, months of close study would hardly enable ono to master, end have translated 
thom by the use of form and colour into a diagram, a single glance at which will reveal the significance 
of the whole matter far more completely than such prolonged study ever could: so wonderfully 
fective is the visual approach to the mind, Our imagination helps us in much the'same way. It 
Creates for us mental diagrams or pictures in which we can see at a glanee the relations of things 5 if 
they are wrong, new combination may he created almost in an instant, and the magio process can 
be repeated until we see the comfortable room, the convenient cottage, and the life going smoothly 
forward in it, Tf yon are seeing the cottagers sitting round their winter evening fire, you cannot 
throngh forgetfulness so plan your house that the fireside is a passage way 5 the offending doors would 
stare at you from your mental picture, and you would have to remove them before you could feel in 
that picture the easiness which your instinet tells you to associate with the fireside. So the interior 
land the exterior design are harinonised : you see the need of some bay, window seat, or what not in 
{the room, and instantly call up the image of the exterior to see if there also such a featnre ean be made 
to tell; or, conversely, some demand of the exterior has to be collated tq the interior, and its effect 
‘there has to be seen. 

“tis this power of design which is the special contribution that the architect, as euch, may make 
to the problem of worthily honsing and rebousing a great people ; for with all their faults our people 
are a great people, as they have shown. Such faults as they have are largely du2 to the way in which 
‘they have been allowed to live. It has been brought home to us as pethaps never before thet they 
are worthy of better things, and itis the Teast we can do to seo that they get them. If we are to make 

« our proper contribution as architects to this work, both we and the public must realise more of the 
ature of that contribution than either we or they have in the past. ‘The public have thought of 
‘architecture too much as a species of clothing, a trimming, almost a camouflage, which eould be applied 
to any plan by someone having the Imack. "We, in cottage design at any rate, have sometimes given 
ground for such opinion by adopting any kind of plan that would fit in with some preconceived idea 
of a good exterior design. Atleast it must be admitted that the plans have had little relation to the 
convenience and comfort of those who would live in some of the cottages we have been responsible for. 

‘You may think I mike too much of this matter, that to an architect who can do, and do well, far 
greater works, the design of the simple cottage should como easily. If any think so, I ask you to 
Consider how numerous are the requirements of human life which have to be provided for, how 
imperious the economie and constructional limitations, and how diverse the materials and skilled 
Iabours which must be assembled and combined before a suecessful cottage can be completed. | Tt is 
not our function to preseribe the mode of life which would suit the kind of houses we should like to 
build ; that were comparatively simple. It is our duty rather to understand the modes of life and 
the ideals which inspire the peopl2 and cause them Lo seek new modes. 

‘We shall do well at tho outset to recognise that habits are undergoing change, and that we have 
now to provide for two distinct manners of life, und for a third, which is really « compromise between 
the other two. Not very long ago it would have been safe to conclude that the family would live, 
prepare their meals, cook them and ent then in the same kitchen or living wom. ‘This mode of life 
ig still eommon enough, and likely to persist Jong enough to be one of those for whieh provision must 
be made, The house adapted to this mode of life being the simplest in character, we may call 
‘Type No. 1. ‘The arrangement is common, both in houses having living-room and soullery, and in 
those which, in addition, possess a parlour or second sitting-room. ‘The addition of the parlour, 
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indeed, relieves to some small extent the great pressure of use on the living-room, which is one cause 
of discomfort with this arrangement, not, however, to the extent which might be supposed. Relief is 
being widely sought rather in the opposite direction, by making greater use of the scullery, and 50 
freeing the living-room from the cooking of meals and much of the preparatory work connected 
therewith. When practically the whole of the cooking and much preparation is provided for in the 
scullery, the living-room eeases to be a kitchen, as in the first type of house. This involves very 
considerable changes in planning and equipment, and the use of two fires, or the exclusive use of gas 
for cooking. The house adapted completely to this mode of life we will eall Type No. 8. Because 
thers is the compromise between the two modes to be provided for, in which a part of the cooking is 
done in the scullery on the gas stove, but part is still done in the living-room when the fire is lit there, 
this we will eall Type No.2. Numerous combination ranges have been invented to txy to secure for 
the tenants some of the advantages of both methods, such as the freeing of the living-room from the 
‘more pervading and savoury or the more dirty operations connected with cooking, while retaining the 
economy, both in cost and labour, of the one fire. ‘The gas cooking stove has done much to make 
compromises possible, and will do more as its economy is inereased, for there is much room for improve- 
ment here. [hope also that there may be developed for use in the soullery some really economical 
form of coke-heated cooking machine which will eonvert into cooked food or hot water the greater part 
of the potential heating power, instead of wasting most of it in overheating the small seullery, or in 
allowing it to €y up the chimney fiue, ds most of our present ranges seem to do. 

Tt is not our duty as architects to docide which of these three modes of life the people for whom 
we build shall adopt ; though it may often be left to us ; itis our duty, however, to understand each of 
them, When our clients have decided which they desire to provide for, we should see that the house 
inal] its details is adapted to that mods of life. 

For the older Type 1, with its kitchen-living-room and seullery, or the newer Type 8, with its 
living-room and seullety-kitehen, itis faily simple to decide on the best details of arrangement. The , 
tools, the materials, and the storage for these accessories of the great culinary mystery which figures 
so largely in the work of a small house, should naturally follow the altar on which the ordeal by fire 
takes place. In ‘Type 2 the compromise house, it ix not so easy to determine which is the right 
arrangement ; but here we have at least the consolation of knowing that equally it is not always easy 
to determine which is the wrong one. If, however, we picture to ourselves the woman of the house 
performing her rites and mysteries, as we locate the fire, the larder, the table, the cupboards, or the 
living-room and seullery doors and windows, wo slal! perhaps most readily adapt our design to which- 
r of the three modes of life we are seeking to house. 

‘Vo justify what has heen said abont the complexity of the problem, perhaps I may recall in brief 
summary the chief requirements provision for whieh is now considered desirable in a good cottage 5 
‘andl at the same time I may suggest to you how type plins are of servieo in bringing these points before 
tas and in showing general wrangements of the parts suited to various aspects. ‘They may, in fact, 
servo the trae purpose of diagrams, and will serve it without harm, if we realise that they are not 
intended to become stereotyped designs or to be slavishly copied. Certain details and certain dimen- 
sions may need to be standardised to 1 few sizes {0 secure economy in production ; but, apart from 
that, the type plan is not intended to hamper freedom of design, but to be used as a diagram illustrating 
the clients’ needs. It may serve, perhaps, to set a minimum standard, but with the purpose of being 
improved upon, adapted in each ease to the position, the site, and the form of grouping adopted. 
$0 used I have found type plans helpful in the early stages of planning both the house and the site. 
‘Thore is much preliminary spacing to be done in working out groups of houses, securing the correct 
amount of frontage for the tight number of honses adapted to the particular aspect, which is not 
easily eccomplished without the use of type plans, ‘True such plans will be idly eopied by some ; 
but without them worse ones would bo copied by the same idle ox ignorant folk, ‘The architects’ 
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peculiar contribution largely begins at the point where the type plan leaves off. Such plan is to him 
but an imperfect aid, making up in some slight degree for the want of guidance by tradition. We shall 
see from the requirements, I think, that the problem is one of sufficient complexity to justify the 
acceptance of any legitimate assistance which can be given. 

‘We will commence with the heart of the house. ‘The living-room should be large, with a comfort- 
able fireside, free from doors; the range, whether placed in this room or the scullery, should have 
side light, preferably from the cook’s left hand ; there should-be table and cupboards convenient for 
use with the range. ‘The space near the window, or windows, which is specially valuable, should be 
‘as free as possible from doors, or the traffic ways to doors (including cupboard doors). In the living 
kitchen there should be planned a space for a second table; for it is most harassing that a family 
should have to put away all mending, dressmaking, or writing, before a meal can be prepared or 
served. ‘Thoro should be as few doors as possible, and they should open so that the least valuable 
part inside the room must be used for passage space. For furniture, there must be the meal table 
‘and seats, the fireside chairs, the second table, the dresser, and the couch 
for resting. The desk or the piano has also frequently to find a place ; wall 
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space, therefore, is of value, so that some Iength of room or ,,DRS,WHCH DESTROY 

added recess will help. Parenthotically may I mention the ""” CO™TORT OF THERGOM 

great value of txying all this furniture in its place on the plan. Add to these requirements that this 
room should, if possible, have a south-east window, and in every case must have some sunay aspect, 
and as attractive an outlook from the windows as may be ; that it should be well proport.oned, its 
windows give efficient and ploasant lighting, and the whole be so arranged and designed as to bo a 
homely and dignified setting for the family life. This room is the centre of the house, it may be 
supplemented by a parlour, or relieved of some kitchen functions by the seullery ; but it remains in 
all types of eottage the room in which the family mainly live; and it is not possible to exaggerate 
the boon of comfort and pleasure which the architect may confer upon the occupants by providing 
a -vell-plannea and beautiful living-room. 

The seullery may be regerded as the domestic workshop, and labour-saving should expecially be 
aimed at here. ‘The eottager’s house has generally to be run by the unaided labour of oni worman, 
‘whose life is mostly occupied in cooking, cleaning, making beds, mending clothes, or miuding the 
children. She should be given every eonvenience in the soullery, but no encouragement to liv there. 
A sink must be provided at the right height to avoid needless stooping, with place for soiled pots 
and pans on the right hand, and on the lett hand for laying them down when cleansed or stinding them 
in the draining rack. Hot and cold taps are desired, and a window over for light, for tlw elcansing 
powers of light and air, for outlook, and to facilitate the duty of minding the children when they are 
in tho garden, ‘The washing copper is usually required, fitted with steam outlet and hoc, und with 
taps for filling and emptying ; the former may with advantage fill from the hot-water pipe. «pecially 
in the case of a gas-fired copper. A grate or stove for drying clothes, gas-cooker or cooking range— 
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the latter we hope soon of the efficient cooking machine type already referred to—must one or both 
be provided for, according to circumstances. 

Storage or standing space for washing utensils, including wringer or mangle, for pots, pans, 
brushes, buckets, ete., and for the accessories of cooking, in so far as these are not better retained in 
tho living-room for the particular type of house in question ; saucepan cleaning, knife burnishing, and 
oot polishing, all have to be thought of, and involve a table to work at and more storage places. 
Alobby, porch, or outside bench and shelter may relieve the scullery of work and dirt. Any solution 
‘of the washing question, by the adoption of the joint or communal laundry, the “ bag wash,” or 
similar arrangement, would greatly simplify the problem of planning a well-equipped and convenient 
scullery within the limited space which, in view of the other demands, can usually be allottea to it. 
Itis clear that cleanliness, convenience and compactness, with no frills, must be the aim in the planning 

* and treatmont of the seullery. 

easonably handy to the room which is used as kitchen, but on the north sid of the house, ih a 
position cool and airy, a place must be found for the larder, which should be of sufficient size, in view 
of the distance of the house in question from a market of shops, well fitted with shelves, properly 
Tighted and ventilated, protected from flies, and treated specially for cleanliness. - The fuel house 50 
placed that coal may be put in from outside and fetched for use under cover, large enough to hold at 
east 8 ton, and morein rural areas, must be fitted in the plan, usually accessible from the back lobby. 

‘Where the house has no parlour to build over, and consequently the first floor area is all too small 
to provide three decent bedrooms, the w.c. and the bath-room may also need to be provided for on the 
ground floor. Other ressons, such as tho absence of a pressure water-servico in rural districts, or the 
prevalence of some specially dirty occupation, may indicate the ground floor as the better place for 
the bath-room, Tt may be conveniently located near the foot of the stairs, or entered from the back 
lobby, or even the soullery. When in the absence of water service it must be filled from the washing 
copper, this will influence its positign ; and in all cases, whether downstairs or up, simplicity and 
economy boti in water supplies and drainage must be influential considerations in the grouping of all 
the parts which require these services. The w.c.,if downstairs, may be entered from the back lobby, or 
from a sufficiently large and airy entrance lobby ; if upstairs it should be entered irom the landing near 
the window which should be regarded as necessary to light and ventilate every landing, 

‘We must not be guilty of the traditional omission of the stairs. These should be easy, well lighted 
by the last-named window, and wide enough for reasonable furniture ; they should start from the 
entrance lobby, and land g0 as to give direct access to all bedrooms, and to bath-room and w.c. when 
on the first floor, without needless waste of valuable floor space, which would be better added to the 
bedrooms. The stairs and the proper apportionment of the bedroom floor space are very determining 
factors, especially when it is remembered that the space must be so allotted to the different rooms 
that one having the best aspect may be large enough to be comfortably oceupied by the parents and 
one or two small children ; a second may be large enough for two adults, and the third at least large 
enough for two children, taking as an approximate basis a minimum of 500 cubic feet of air space in 
the room for an adult and half that amount for a quite young child ; and when, owing to the aspect, 
two at least of the bedrooms must be placed on the more sunny side of the house. 

Each of the bedrooms themselves will demand some care in arrangement. Suitable places for the 
beds must be found, out of direct draughts on the one hand, but not thrust into close corners on the 
other, The type of room which leaves only a passage-way all round the hed, and no square space 
availabls for occupancy, is not desirable. A corner free from bedroom furniture, and suitably placed 
as to window and fire, which could hold a chair for reading and a small writing table, would be a prioxless 
blessing to many boys or girls whose individuality may need only such quiet and privacy to develop 
latent tastes or talents for the enrichment of theirlater life. Many of us who have had the good fortune 
to be brought up in far more ample honses than we aro considering, remember, I am sure, what such a 
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comer in our bedroom meant to us in our young days. ‘The need of some privacy fof the individual is 
really greater, and its satisfaction more urgent, in these small houses than in those of larger types 
where it is often provided for. ‘The locating of the bath-room on the first floor, and the provision of 
a lavatory basin in it, by removing the need for a washstand in every bedroom, is a valuable aid to the 
providing of this meditating corner, which I venture to suggest may find a placa in the mental picture 
‘of the perfect bedroom which is to guide our planning. 

T have left until last the considerations which affect the parlour both because th:re will still be 
houses built without this additional room and because all the other parts of the house maintain much 
the sams relations to one another whether there is or is not this extra apartment. It is an added 
‘comfort and convenience, but is less than might be expected one which affects the general life and work 
of the family. It affords valuable occasional ralief to the living-room, rather than effective constant 
relief, Hence there is no justification for reducing the living-room when the parlour is added, though * 
‘there may be for increasing the living-room if the parlour is omitted. Some families will prefer one 
room of really ample sizo to the normal living-room and parlour, and there will also be a place for the 
arrangement which allows the parlour to be thrown open to the living-room by folding doors. There 
‘can, however, be no doubt that the majority of working-class tenants desire the parlour or second room 
for intercourse with friends, both of the eldars and the young people, for parents’ quiet and children’s 
home lessons, for interviewing visitors, as a refuge in case of sickness or convalescence, and for similar 
purposes, which it must be admitted are not met even by the considerable enlargement of the living- 
room. ‘To the somewhat long summary of requirements already named therefore we must add that of 
a small parlour; a room which should be planned to encourage reasonable uso by its comfort and 
attractiveness, It should be given, if possible, a western aspect, that it may be sunny in the afternoon 
‘and evening, when most likely to be used. A window seat, or smail bay to take advantage of sun or 
view, and book-shelves in a recess suggest themselves as appropriate. Wall space for the piano or 
couch, and a position for the small writing table near the window may be thought of, while suitably 
placing the fire where it will most add to the comfort of the room, and the door where it will least 
detract from it. 

T have now touched on many of tho requirements, but have not referred to the materials or 
processes of construction, nor to the limitations imposad by them, and by considerations of cost ; but 
enough has psthaps been said to show that the satisfying of all these requirements within a space, as 
defined by the containing walls, of 25 by 20 feet, or thereabouts, constitutes a problem of some difficulty, 
demanding careful study, and affording scope for the exercise of designing powers of no mean order. 
Tt should be added that the house when designed will be completely adapted to one aspect only and 
perhaps to but one site. Th; fact is that life, even for ths cottage dweller, has become very complex: 
in our time, involving many needs and varied activities, for all of which the house must provide a 
setting. In past times a continuous tradition of planning and design was handed down from age to age, 
developing with the ever-growing complexity of life, styles of plan and treatment admirably adapted 
to national habits and local conditions. That tradition was radely broken by the great induatrial 
revolution which was responsible for a hasty urbanisation and the careless and wholesale production 
of cheap hovels for factory hands. It is time for us to take up again that tradition, the loss of which 
and the degradation of the home which resulted therefrom we now recogniss to have heen one of the 
‘groatsst curses which have befallen our pzople ; time to remember that if our people are many, and 
their houses congregated into vast cities, still each family is as valuable, as human, and as much 
worthy of a home adapted to its life and its individuality as were their forefathers who dwelt in the 
beautiful small houses with which our country is still dotted. 

It is sometimes helpful to survey in a fresh sphere the working of tendencies or prineinles with 
which we are partially familiar, ‘The gradual evolution of the traditional cottage home may be soon 
to advantag? in all its stages in Scandinavia, and in miniature in that wonderful ope 
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Skansen at Stockholm, and the tracing of such developmentiis instructive. Tn different parts of Sweden 
all types may be found in use. ‘The Leplanders’ wigwam, with its sweet-sconted soft carpet of fir 
Doughs, and its fire in the certre filling tho greater part of the hut with pungent wood smoke, or the 
single-roomed log or stone cabin, which, as the first forerunner of the house as we Imowit, interests us 
more, may be found sheltering the most simple and primitive forms of life, and all the stages of develop- 
ment down to the modern house are plentifully dlustrated in buildings still in regular use. We may see 
how there was added, first the open, then the enclosed porch, how the hearth in the centre of the hous>- 
place was superseded by the built-up fireplaco and flue, how fresh rooms were provided to meet new 
calls for privacy, or the new needs of more complex life ; and how beautifully made shut-beds and 
other furniture and hangings were added. ‘The exteriors of many of the Scandinavian houses which 
result from such plans also have their interest, and a street of them may sometimes be very pleasing. 

‘With such a series of houses it is instructive to compare the characteristics of those we built here 
before the industrial revolution, and to see how interesting were their plans, what simple and homely 
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dignity their interiors often had, and how pleasing were many of their exteriors, graced by some feature 
of special beauty, or distinguished by some mark of individuality, maybe a great porch, a sunny arbour, 
or merely a pent roof shslter giving a sense of homeliness. It is this simple quality of homeliness, that 
something to which affection may cling, which we may give to the houses we dasign. I believe it to 
be a great gift, worthy of all our efforts, and one which no ons else can offer. Lot us but remember, 
as we work at our cottage plans, that for many years—long after we have done our bit—the dwellers 
will be more comfortable, happier, and perhaps better, for the thought, the care, and the imagination 
-wo are able to put into the design, and we must feel that our labour is very well worth while, and thet 
however great the number of houses to be built, each individual one is worthy of our best. The work 
must be dono on a large soale and quickly, on a scala in fact never before attempted, and it will not be 
easy to avoid the dangers of wholesale design, and to secure its rightful share of thought for each house, 
for the call has come to-day to build half a million new houses as an instalment towards the rehousing 
of England. May it not bo the architect’s contribution to see that every one of those houses has at 
east enough of convenience and comfort within, and of individuality and comeliness without to inspire 
in those who shall dwell therein something of the affection which we associate with the word ‘* home" ? 

Te wo are to do this, Ihave ventured to suggest that we must take the task of cottage design more 
seriously than we have done, must become more familiar with the requirements and conditions ; so 
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familiar, indeed, that they take their place in our mental repertoire, and occur instinctively to our 
minds when engaged on the work. The requirements are so many, and so materially affect one 
another in the limited space within which we may move, that unless we learn to visualise them wo shall 
hardly work with sufficient freedom. Wo are working without that subtle and pervading guidance 
which settled tradition soems to have given, and must make extra effort therefore. We need to catch 
the spisit of the old tradition while we study the life of the modern family, and so thoroughly know its 
needs that we can freely use our imagination to mingle the old charm with the new life, and give them 
expression both in the house we build and the surroundings in which we place it. 

‘Tho contribution of the architect should not end with the house itself, for order, proportion and 
design are equally important in arranging the garden, grouping the houses, and laying out the roads 
and the spaces about them. I have not time to deal with this to-night, but may perhaps add that the 
same faculties as those which we have seen to be necessary for the designing of the house are required 
to satisty the many neods and conditions,'to determine the lines of the roads whieb will give convenience 
of access from place to place,or the right aspects to the houses, the character of the open spaces to provide 
pleasure or play, the nature of the public or other accessory buildings which must be provided 
adequately to meet the social, educational and other needs of a community, and the kind of site 
desirable for each, and the same imagination is needed to make of these parts a design. ‘There will 
be repetition and danger of monotony, but well-proportioned repetition may, with proper handling, 
give us rhythm. ‘There will be the cry for change, the need for adaptation to site, and great danger 
that a jumble will result ; but a firm grasp of the theme may maintain the essential unity which alone 
gives value to variations. The power to picture what the occasion calls for, and to translate it into 
fact, which has been referred to in connection with the house, is equally needed to complete the lay-out 
of the site and the planning of the area, to fittingly terrace the slopes or crown the ridges with 
‘buildings, or to so dispose them on the level that ordered proportion may be combined with beauty of 
vista, dignity of approach and emphasis with the charm of restrained variety, thus making of the 
scheme and of its site ono whole design to the effect of which each part contributes its due share. 
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DISCUSSION ON MR. UNWIN’S PAPER. 
Mr. §. Purmnxs Prox, Past Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. WILLIAM DUNN (F.], in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Unwin, said: I think it was a gentle- 
‘man of very eynical humour who said that the ancient 
‘Universities were places for the conservation of learn- 


ing. This Institute, however, does not exist for that 
‘purpose, but rather for the dissemination of learning, 
fand I am sure no better means of doing it could be 


devised than by having mectings such 4s this, when 
those who have spent a long time in dealing with these 
problems put before us papers giving their experience 
for our consideration, Mr. Unwin was a leading 
‘member of that Committee whioh has prepared on¢ 
the most valuable reports on housing that I have ever 
read; it is issued by the Local Government Board. 
Hivery architect who is working on these problems 
should study thatreport. Thad the pleasure of taking 
‘up your attention for about an hour myself only @ 
fortnight ago, and for that reason I am sure you do not 
‘want to hear me longer than is necessary to-day 5 but 
Teg you to allow me this one word of thanks, for such 
‘thanks were never more deserved than to-night by 
‘Mz, Unwin for his very illuminating address, 

Tits, § BRIDGMAN RUSSELL [F.], seconded the 
‘vote of thanks and read the following remarks : Tt has 
‘beon very inspiring to listen to Mz. Unwin. He has 
‘preathed forth a flame that should set fire to the dry 
tow of our imagination, and I hope we can keep it 
aglow till-this scheme of National Housing is in full 
swing. ogo of some of us in this 
‘oom to have worked with Mr. Unwin during the war. 
‘Among buildings which had to be carried out in a 
Gesperate rush houses formed a considerable propor- 
tion, and ranged from wooden huts and cottages to 
‘comparatively large brick houses. Tt has been our 
experience that a8 much thought is required for a 
cottage a any other building, and itis largely due to 
‘Mr. Unvin’s efforts that the standard reached is 60 
much higher than in pre-Wardays. There is evidence 
of this, not only in the recent issues of the building 
‘papers, but in the plans embodied in the Local 
Government Report on Housing. Por that Report 
‘Mr. Unwin can justly claim the chief credit. ‘There is 
covery prospect that architecterwill come into their own 
and that municipal and other building authorities 
‘Will show a sweet reasonableness in connection with 
the work of National Housing ; therefore the sug- 
«gestions in Mr. Unwin’s paper should prove invaluable, 
especially if we see to St that our repertoires are packed 
‘with the right sort of stuff. Tn the carrying ous of this 
‘housing work, I trust that this nsttuta wl advise, £0 
that it does not fall into the hands of a few syndicates 
that might be formed to exploit this opportunity at 
the expense of their fellow architects. Advisory azchi- 
teats could be selected to work in collaboration with 
thesurveyors ofbuilding authoritiesin different centres 
in preparing their town planning schemes, and these 














advisers distribute the architectural work in conneo- 
tion with each scheme among architects in the 
locality. ‘This would prevent monotonous repetition 
of design in enh, township ‘and stimulate a healthy 
tivalry between these men to produce their best in 
co-ordinated effort. ‘There is also the matter of 
standardisation, which I fearis a bogey to many. An 
architect well known to the public has shown what 
can be done in this zospect with toy stone building 
blocks, and T think we can do as well with standardis 
‘units in real houses. Even if it were desirable, time 
‘would prohibit general standardisation of all the 
different articles that will be required. Each maker 
for group of makers must standardise in their own 
factories; and as there are many of them ineach trade, 
so will there be plenty of variety in choice. The main 


< thing is to be assured that each is good, durable, 
sp 


le, and adapted to its particular purpose. Time, 
naturally, bas prevented Mr. Unwin from delving 
deeply into everything appertaining to cottages, but 
he has enunciated principles which are of special value 
tous, and we are gretiy indebted to bins 

‘Mr, H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [7]: Mr. 
‘Unvvin referzed to the necessity of placing the fireplace 
‘viet sere isa Too! lighting ore light from the left 
hand side. Thatis often neglected. "I went carefull 
over the Hampstead Garden Suburb, and my recol- 
{ition is dhat sow three-fourth ofthe fireplaces in 
‘hozooms werein the worst positions for ight and hed 
thelighting on the weongside. ‘There is another thing 
which I have been struck with in garden cities, the 
mistake of attempting what I call the “sham 
picturesque” ; the use, for instance, of very small 
‘windows ; the old cottages had small windows, and 
this is supposed to make the house look “ cottagy ” 
but they are not hygienic. And it has often occurred. 
to me to wonder why, when we have made so much 

in the use of concrete steel, there is necessity 
for the high-pitched roof. In looking through the 
Letchworth houses I was struck with the incon- 
venience of the upper rooms owing to the use of hi 
roofs. There were many’ ‘menaia Shick ons could set 
stand upright next to the wall, while the central part 
of the ceiling was higher than necessary. It may be 
said that flat roofs are ugly. But there is much in the 
power of association ; we may get used to them. T 
think that with flat roofs you are likely to get simpler 
and more commodious rooms upstairs than by the 
extensive use of high-pitched roofs and dormers, The 
point is surely worth consideration. 

‘Mz. H, V. LANCHESTER [F]: I think that if 
Mgr, Raymond Unwin has not fired us to more definite 
efforts in this branch of our work, nothing will do so. 
I strongly appreciate the suggestion that we must 
visualise exactly what goes on in the cottage. Tn our 
training we are familiar with the necessity for analysis 
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‘of functions preparatory to the synthesis in our 
buildings, and itis only because we have hed very 
little to do with the labourer and his cottage that we 
have neglected the. same method of working there. 
‘We have done it for the country house, we hive done 
it for the city office ; but our plans for the labourer's 
house often show that we have not really understood 
the labourer’s family, nor how they cary on their 
home life. It is not enough to imagine ourselves living 
in the cottage : we must know how the labourer wants 
to live, and how he does live. We must also try and 
blend with that how he ought to live. We want to 

ve him a little hint from time to time so that he may 
improve his methods. At the same time I feel it is 
up to us to give him every facility to live a happy, 
‘eomfortable life, and put whatever we know of real 
Ddeauty into the cottage, 80 that the next generation 
shall grow up under better conditions than obtained 
in the past. [feel that we owe a considerable debt of 
gatitide to Mr, Unwin, and one or two iellow- 
‘workers of his, who have shown us so markedly the 
‘way in which we ought to move in regard to this 
matter. 

‘Mr. MAURICE HULBERT [4.]: May Idd a 
word of thanks to Mr. Unwin for his very interesting 
and, as has already been said, inspiring paper? This 
abject incapable of infinite variety, ‘. Unwin bas 
‘only been able to treat the subject in general terms. 
‘We must not forgeb the different classes of people for 
whom these oottages should be built. Tf you leave out 
entirely the London County area there are three 
districts where such houses would be required: (1) 
‘The thorough suburban, such as Acton and Hammer- 
smith ; (2) the semi-suburban ; (8) the rural. Hath 
requires different treatment. ‘The tendency is to show 
‘some very pretty semi-detached cottages which are 
‘only suitable for the outer suburbs or the country, 
‘but what are wanted are houses for the inner suburbs. 
‘There are three classes of people who inhabit what 
may be called weekly property : the clerk class, the 
skilled mechanic class, and the so-called unskilled 
‘class, though there are few forms of activity which do 
‘not call for skill. The requirements of these are some- 
‘what different. ‘The olerk class nearly always want a 
parlour; the skilled mechanic will probably want a 
parlour ; but the labourer, whose wage is lower, does 
hot usually want a parlour. But that is not all. We 
‘deal, generally, with the three-bedroom cottage, but 
that is only one of a number of types. Occasionally 
four bedrooms are required. There are two-bedroom 
cottages also, especially where they are owned by a 
municipality’ who can control what sized fai 
shall ive in them. And we must not forget the single 
‘couples who require only one bedroom, and the widow 
and other single woman who is living by herself. And 
in suburban districts cortainly, if not in the semi- 
suburban, there should be a certain number of flata, 
‘especially for those people who want only two bed- 
rooms, or one bedroom, a sitting room and a scullery. 
Those are, probably, best housed in flats. ‘These 
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matters want to be gone into by architects employed 
by local authorities. I know the Local Goveznment 
Board is chary about recommending the employment 
of architects, because the local governing bodies are 
extraordinarily jealous as to what they oan and 
‘cannot do. If yon want to set a local governing body 
‘against architects you have only to recommend their 
employment and they will ask “Why should wo? 
We have an excellent surveyor.” If that gentleman 
has a scheme given to him to work out he will not 
admit he does not know all about workmen's dvvell- 
ings. | The local governing bodies are very well- 
intentioned people, but they are ignorant when you 
‘approach them on’a technical matter. The surveyor 
employs a draughtsman, and so the work is carried 
out. If public opinion can be built up for the profes- 
sion we shall get these matters handled in a better 
way. I live at Baling, and near me is a charming 
suburb called Brentham. It is a genuine result of the 
efforts of a group of working men who started, twenty 
‘years ago, to develop a scheme, and they have done it 
‘With extraordinary success. The owning company is a 
public utility society and pays 5 per cent. If anyone 
‘wants to see this kind of thing done as well as could 
be expected ordinarily they cannot do better than go 
to see this little garden suburb. 

Mr. THEODORE FYFE [F]: Now is the time for 
all local authorities to recognise the sphere of the 
architect, and for architects connected with local 
bodies to remember their brother architects. ‘They 
will never have the same opportunity again. I think 
Thave never heard an abler paper than the one just 
read by Mr. Unwin, and I could not imagine a better 
one. It should make every one of us most enthusiastio 
on this question. The last speaker raised a very 
interesting point when he referred to the kind of house 
required by the clerk class, for we should not get into 
our minds the idea that the kind of houses under ~ 
discussion is entirely for the labouring class as we 
‘understand it. Tho hitherto underpaid clerk has 
usually been as poorly housed in the past as anyone, 
and we want to raise his status aswell as that of the 
Tabouring class. One hopes that not only the working- 
class house will be improved but the middle-class 
house as well. 

"The CHAIRMAN: I would like, before putting 
this resolution, to add my testimony to the very 
valuable paper which Mr. Unwin has given us this 
evening. Mr. Unwin has been a pioneer in this 
matter, and the extraordinarily useful work which he 
had done in this direction over a long period of years 
Tam satisfied is now yielding good results. Weare 
fortunate in having Mr. Unwin at the Local Govern 
ment Board to give such an enlightened view, and 
‘pointing to what should be done in planning cottages. 
Pages cotely with tho remarks made by Mit 
Statham. We get accustomed to high-pitched roofs, 
and from the fact that we associate all picturesque 
views of our old villages with high-pitched roofs we 
are likely to be hide-bound. It is impossible to make 
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cottages of good appearance with an entirely flat 
seat eea a gloat deal can he done by even a 80° pitch 
fuch a5 one astocites with speculative building. 
‘here are many advantages about a low-pitched roof, 
one being that yon got the whole of your bedrooms 
square. The ordinary houscholder, I believe, prefers 
frquare rooms to those which are sltered by the outting 
away at the hips, and the rafters in that way coming 
neat to the floor. We sincerely hope that the pub- 
Ticity given to this paper will induoe authorities to 
‘reoognise the importance of employing architects for 
thie work, for those who know the difference between 
jgood and bad work:also realise the value of the 
architect, Tn Leicester, my own district, we have 
aucoeeded mn persuadiug the Corporation to allow 
rvate prectitioners to cary out the work, and the 
Same conld he done in other districts by architects 
getting representation on the various uzban, town 
fnd city councils. It is impossible for the Tnstitute 
to regulate what should be done by local authorities, 
but if architects were zopresented on local councils 
much more of this work would get into the proper 
channels. 

‘Mr. RAYMOND UNWIN, in reply : I thank you 
for the very kind way in which you have received my 
paper. Ihave taken great interest in cottage design 
ince, as « young man, I spent some time lodging in a 
‘workman's house. I think Mr. Lanchester was right 
shen he said we do not learn much about the life of 
the workman and his family if we merely take his 
cottage for a summer holiday, I agree with Mr. 
Russell that it is an ideal arrangement for a big 
housing scheme if you oan have some architect in an 
‘advisory oapacity who, in a general way, co-ordinates, 
all the work, and then have a number of architects 
‘engaged on’ each scheme, with individual parts 
allotted to them. The advisory architect would deal 
with the lay-out of the scheme and maintain the 
nities; the others would bring in their variants 
fon the theme—to use a musical analogy. Mr. Statham 
spoke about the sham picturesque effects in the 

jarden city. Being one of those who have had to 
struggle against this tendency, pethaps I may 50} 
int iis Stidemia woo not due fo the Garden City 
movement, but to the faot that during the past 
half-century the small house had become such a 
deplorable “box with a slate lid” that there was a 
Violent reaction ageinst it; anything which broke 
away was regarded by the tenants os something 
desirable. I think we realised that in our garden 
‘we were influenced by reactions which went too 
‘There is a place for the low-pitched roof where 
you want to use a material like slate. We have 
many examples of good design and grouping which 
‘can be worked out on those lines. I should be sorry 
to see a low pitch adopted for tiles, however; they 
‘would not so treated constitute a weather-tight roof. 
‘A. good deal of the charm of our country is due to 
variety springing from different materials being used 
locally ; and that, coupled with their suitability, may 
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guide us as to treatment. believe there is a function 
for the architect to help the tenant to improve the 
Iife in his house if one learns something about the life 
the tenants lead, and go plan the house as gently to 
tuge them to develop it.on good lines, T have to-day 
touched on a small section of the subject only ; there 
are differences in the requirements of the clerk, the 
artisan and the labourer ; but you must not assume 
thatthe labourer does not want his parlous as that 
iden will lend you antray. Many labourers are par- 
ticnlatly anxious for a parlour, more anxious than 
‘many clerks, a cliss among which there will be more 
fenants who would rather have one big living room, 
‘and who are content to do all the work in the seullery, 
in spite of the second fire. In the three types I have 
set out there is provision for different: modes of life. 
Tagres we must have @ proportion of four and even 
five bedroom houses ; those can often be provided 
at very little extra cost if, when you have a sloping 
oad, you build a group with a level roof and get your 
extra storey in the house at the bottom end. Tt saves 
tho repeated steps in the roof; you step the floor 
Tevel, and you have, on the low cottage, height 
‘enough for the extra storey of bedrooms. To know 
that there are a certain proportion of four and five 
Bedroom houses to provide is a great help to the 
architect in his grouping. With regard to two- 
hpedroom houses, there are in the country already 
such numbers of cottages which are defective in 
‘accommodation that the urgent need is for good cot- 
tages of three bedrooms so that we may raise the 
standard of the home. We must concentrate on 
‘that first. Many of the people who, for some reason, 
‘Whnt these smaller cottages will find them available 
‘when those who are able to do so move into the better 
cottages. ‘There will be casts in which it is better 
to build special houses for old couples, with very little 
‘accommodation, which require little work to keep 
going; also,for newly married couples. But, for the 
fimo being, the urgent need of the country is for 
houses with three and four bedrooms. I was very 
glad to hear one speaker refer to the Baling suburb 
of Brentham which Mr. Vivian has carried out. A 
considerable contribution to the solution of this 
‘problem has been made by the co-partnership and 
other public utility societies, I hope much past 
‘work is now about to bear fruit, and that architests 
‘ill be asked by the local authorities to carry out their 
‘work on a good standard which has been shown to be 
practicable, and that we shall do our best to see that 
the carrying out of the work which is to make up the 
Jee-way in the shortage of houses will lift housing on 
to a higher plane. 
Mr. HAYDN BROWN, LR.CP.L.R.CS. writes: — 
Having had occasion to visit dwellings of all degrees 
of desirabilityas a health adviser of manyyears’stand- 
ing, I am able to affirm that the “question of the 
bath ” is asked most emphatically by some house- 
holders themselves, It has arisen often enough to be 
quite important for all propagandists, designers, 
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‘builders and capitalists to consider. Ibis not going 
tto be found quite easy in tho near future to economise 
space and build houses thatshall entirely satisfy the 
majority of tenants and at the same time make a 
little profit for the builder. 

‘We have to determine whether there is any way of 
satisfying all the discontented, abmormal, misunder- 
standing, misinformed, misemploying dwellers in 
small abodes. ‘The final answer comes out of the 
great truism, that jf you show the humble cottager 
the best additional uses of a bath, explaining other 
most convenient and eminently useful purposes to 
which it may be put, instead of the rough, Sthy, out- 
rageous uses to which it has been put in the past, you 
will then quite easily silence every complainant, 
whether he be reconstructionist, capitalist orcottager. 
‘You will also succeed in solving that subsidiary pro- 
blem as to whether a bath should be upstairs or down, 

Tt has always been my contention that there was 
much waste of space in many houses by both the 
bathroom and the bath—especially the Istter. 
Chairs you could sit on, tables you could put things 
fon; but a bath you could do nothing with for most 
of the time. 
world of workers think as they never thought before, 
and economise as they never expected to be obliged 
todo. By a comparatively simple process a bath can 
be adapted as a most comfortable bed for one person. 
‘When not used as a bed or a bath it becomes @ bench 
for any day-time puxpose that suggests itself, as a 
play table for a obild, or work table for a girl given 
to dress-making or “photography.” Give full and 
happy use for articles, and depend upon it they will 
not be misused—excepting by lunatios. In iuture 
the bath will be more wanted by all cottagers and 
small house tenants—not for one purpose only, but 
for all three named alike. ‘The problem has been 
solved simply, expediently and cheaply by one who 
is an experienced domestic economist as well as being, 
nastute mechanic, The followings his deseription = 
"A piece of strong fabrie, sail cloth or eanvas, about 
Git. by 22 ft, is stretched between two selected poles, 
which are kept in position over the top of the bath by 
two stout cords passing from one pole to the other, 
under the bath, and merely tightly hooked in posi- 
tion.” I have tried this simple device, and it acts 
absolutely perfectly, making a most readily-adjusted, 
jinstantly-removed, \ perfectly-comfortable | bed—of 
course, with the addition of Mankets and sheets and 
a pillow, After use as a bed, the two ropes are un- 
hooked from one side pole, then the two poles are 
rolled together in the fabric and stored flat against 
‘he wall by the side of the bath or anywhere out of 
the way. Léa bench is wanted, a flat ironing board 
can be placed upon the canvas; oF if this does not 
‘already exist in a house, a single ot jointed oblong of 
tri-ply or other wood will serve the purpose. 

The equipment, I believe, has been provisionally 
protected at the Batent Office, and will shortly be on 
the market. ; 


Tt is the Great War that has made the . 
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MATTHEW GARBUTT [F.]. 


‘The Bditor has favoured me with an invitation to 
contribute a “short appreciation” of my valued 
friend and colleague. I respond the more readily 
from a sense that only an intimate friend could give 
‘a just estimate of Matt. Garbutt’s many sterling 
‘qualities, and I happen to be one of the privileged 
few—outside his family oircle—brought into closest 
contact with him in his later years. 

‘Without exactly shunning the limelight of pub- 
Jicity, Garbutt was apparently too preoccupied. in 
following out his ideals to worry himself about his 
own share in the reSults he aimed at. Of these ideals 
the outstanding were undoubtedly the keenest sense 
of duty, and an ever-readiness to hold himself at the 
service of others. For what the profession and. the 
‘world term suoceds he seemed to have little ambition ; 
‘perhaps this was as well, seeing that his particular 
‘characteristios were hardly calculated to achieve it. 
He begrudged neither time nor labour if some prin- 
ciple were involved, or if the success of a work de- 
‘pended on the perfection of its details. Though he 
‘could ill afford to ignore the question of remuneration, 
‘this consideration was never allowed to obtrude itself 
until be felt that he had given the best that was in 
him. Then, too, he would at any time put aside his 
‘own work to respond to the appeal of the many who 
applied to him in their difficulties ; while the records 
of the Institute, and kindred bodies with which he 
‘was associated, testify to the amount of time devoted 
to other than his own personal interests. To make 
up for such interruptions he would draw uncomplain- 
ingly on the hours that should have been devoted to 
recreation or sleep. The consciousness that such 
hours were available undoubtedly led him, as time 
‘went on, to make increasing demands on them jand 
on his robust constitution, and so to shorten his life. 

Our friendship began, like so many another, at the 
A.A, where we both took an active part in the work 
‘of the Discussion Section, and we served on the 
‘committee together. Tt only ripened into intimacy 
when his family—with whom, as he never married, 
he always lived—migrated from St. John's Wood and 
‘stablished themselves in Putney, within a stone's 
throw of my own home. ‘Thenceforward he was a 
constant visitor, always ready to lend a hand in 
‘whatever was going on. Particularly successful with 
children, our own, owed many an evening's amuse: 
ment and instruction to his facile pencil, for he was 
fan indefatigable and clever sketcher in’ pencil and 
water-colour 

(On the termination of his partnership with Max 
Clarke he came to share offices with F. W. Marks 
and myself in Staple Tnn, he and Marks finding 
‘mutual interests in their educational experiences 
under Dr. Abbott at the City of London School. ‘Thus 
associated with him in his daily work, one could see 
how his temperamental thoroughness militated against 
wide and independent practice ; for cliente, while 
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demanding that their work shall be executed with all 
‘possible skill, cannot always afford to wait while an 
‘ultra-conscientious adviser is personally settling every 
point of detail. In arbitrations, where time was not 
‘of the first consequence, his faculties found fuller play. 
Both sides rarely failed to pay tribute to his pains- 
‘taking methods, except, perhaps, when one of them, 
in the haste of making up a claim, inadvertently in- 
‘oladed some out-of-sight items, which personal inves- 
tigation failed to reveal. 

“His practice developed mainly as a consulting 
‘engineer, and in consequenoe much of his best: work 
swas as completely hidden from the publio eye as was 
‘the material in which it was ut. ‘This was 
‘the more to be regretted as he had oonsiderable artistic 
ability, as was shown in the few buildings be had the 
opportunity of erecting, and in various designs for 
‘competitions. His knowledge of materials, especially 
offmetal work, was founded on practical experience 
obtained in the shops, a training which he strongly, 
hold should form an essential part of an architect's 
education. For mere book knowledge he had little 
respect, and was impatient ab the mental confusion 
induced by some of the standard text books, espe- 
cially those on mechanios, a subject which he con- 
tended could be presented quite simply, provided that 
‘the elements (e7., the principle of the lever) were once 
clearly understood. ‘That this was possible he de- 
‘monsérated in the case of several befogged student 
friends, who after a few short lessons found tha 
* stresses and strains ” were by no means the uninteli- 
gible subject they had considered them. For their 
benefit he had jotted down rough notes which he al- 
ways intended to develop with other aids to students, 
but unfortunately the leisure to do so never arrived. 

Out of his workshop experience end actual working 
‘of metal grew an intense admiration for good crafts- 
manship, and this in turn developed a passion for 
Japanese and other Eastern metal work. In the 
collection of choice specimens of such work he in- 
vested the bulk of his spare resources. Fortunately, 
he commenced this hobby before the present fashion, 
{for collecting such specimens began, s0 that it proved 
not only fascinating but profitable. | His knowledge of 
‘the subject assured him a welcome into the congenial 
atmosphere of the Japan Society, of which he became 
Member of Council and Librarian, and papers read by 
him there on “Japanese Armour” and ‘Military 
‘Works in Old Japan” were considered quite authoti- 
tative on these subjects. His interest in matters 
pertaining to the East included India, of whose re- 
gion, arts and native customs he bad a peouliarly 
intimate knowledge. This he found opportunity of 
‘turning to account when the Indian contingent came 
‘over af the Coronation, and he was able to smoathe 
‘out many a difficulty for his Indian friends, who 
‘seemed to understand our home offcialdom as little 
as apparently it understood them. Of military 
history he was always. keen student. "Tn his younger 
days he served enthusiastically as a volunteer, an early 
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training which, when he joined up as a “G.R.”, he 
hhad some difficulty in unlearning to comply with 
‘modern methods. 

Tn this tribute to his memory no effort has been 
made to chronicle Garbutt’s strictly professional 
‘career, but I have attempted rather to record his 
‘many-sided personality as it appeared to his friends. 
‘A well-known poetess has described the world as 
‘consisting of two classes of people, “the people who 
lift and the people who lean,” and gave it as her 
opinion that “there is only one lifter for twenty who 
lean.” Certainly Garbutt was a lifter, and if, in the 
lifting, he attempted more than his strength allowed, 
he deterved wll of his fellows, and we eaamot be- 
‘gradge him an earlier entering on the long rest he so 
persistently denied himself here. 

Hunneer A. Sarcmenst [F.]. 

Matt. Garbutt was elected an Associate of the 
Institute in 1892 and a Fellow in 1906. He had been 
fan active and most valued worker for the Institute 
during the whole of his twenty-six years of member- 
ship. Many years ago he rendered valuable assist- 
ance in the Brickwork Tests carried out by the 
Science Standing Committee, which he afterwards 
served a8 Hon. Seoretary. He had been a member 
and Hon, Seoretary of the Practice Standing Com- 
nitteo, and had lately dvoted much time and thought 
to the revision of the Form of Building Contract. He 
had also been for many years a member of the Board 
of Examiners, and had acted as an Examiner under the 
Board of Architectural Education and also in the 
Statutory Examinations. His loss will be severely 
felt by the Institute. As will be seen from his article 
in the Jouras for th February, 1910, Garbutt had 
made a careful study of all that is known of the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. A convincing reoon- 
struction of that wonderful monument might have 
been pieced together from his researches. ‘The 
Library possesses notable example of the care and 
‘ime he would devote to any task he took up in the 
Album of Micro-Photographs of Building Stones which 
he produced in collaboration with Mr. Alan E. Munby. 
The desoriptve part of the work is in manuscript—a 
beautiful specimen of the penman’s art—and the 
whole work is most tastefully planned and arranged. 














ROBERT WILLIAMS. 
Associate 1887, Fellow 1896, died 10th October 1018. 

There must be many members of the Institute better 
qualified than myself to write an appreciation of 
Robert Williams, but there is one aspect of his life in 
Cairo that demands some tribute from those of us who 
are serving with the E.E.P. 

‘A list of his buildings and of his published works, 
though indicating the range of his interests, does not 
reveal his wonderful zeal for reform, nor the charm of 
his personality. Soon after coming to Egypt, nearly 
‘three years ago, I learned that there was'an old 
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architeotin Cairo who extended hand to every young 
soldier-architect exiled from home. But it was nob 
until a year ago, when I was stationed near Cairo 
nye that I realised just what that hospitable offer 
‘There was a certain thrll—after two years of 
separation from one’s work—in merely walking into an 
office littered with working drawings and smelling of 
‘tracing paper. Even the drawing-boards and set- 
squares had a glamour of their own, arid the splendid 
collection of architectural books was a weleome change 
from military manuals in barracks and bivouacs. 
But the little man who came forward to greet me, a 
perfeot stranger, lit up the room with his burning 
enthusiasm for his work and his open-handed 
sympathy with all architects in khaki, He was 
usually dressed in a painter’s smock and wore a cap 
indoors. He was very deaf, but wonderfully active 
andalert, Asa young man he had been a keen volun- 
ter, and, being unable to take part in the War on 
account of his age, he devoted much of his time and 
his money to making the life of soldiers in Egypt, 
especially those who were architects, as pleasant as 
possible. He offered to camy out’ shopping com- 
Tuosions for men in the distant trenches be ent his 
choicest books to any who were nterested in such 
things, he gave his professional services to the 
‘A. in designing canteens, he took parties of 
soldiers round his favourite mosque—Tbn Tulun— 
and shortly before his death he consulted me about 
the possibility of arranging s dinner in Cairo where 
civilian architeots in Egypt and soldier-architects in 
the army could foregatherround a common board. In 
‘his small flat in St. David's Buildings, the great block 
of business premises that he himself designed, he used 
to welcome not only officers and men (with a praise- 
worthy dargardof rank) o any meal that was on the 
table, but he even found sleeping accommodation for 
tired and hungry soldiers who had arrived in Cairo on 
leave from the front and were unable to find a bed. 
‘But though his enthusiasm for reform often took the 
practical shape of helping lame dogs over tiles, he had 
all the consuming ardour of the idealist. Copies of 
Justice lay on his table. Everyone who was poor or 
oppressed was sure of his sympathy. He regarded 
‘the Egyptians as fellow-men, worth educating and 
capable of better things. His zeal for housing reform 
his work in that direction when a member of the 
L.C.C. are well known. He seemed curiously out of 
place in the Blasé social scheme of fashionable Cairo 
‘with his simple goodness and his devotion to his ideals. 
But, above all things, he was an architect. He 
loved to talk“ shop ” to any member of his profession 
‘who was available, and he was completely engrossed in 
any work he had in hand. He had a remarkably 
thorough knowledge of all aspects of building con- 
struction, having worked at a bench himself in early 
life, and in Egypt it was his custom to instruct the 
often stupid native workman by demonstration with 
hisown hands. But this practical knowledge was only 








‘part of his equipment as an artist. He was no long- 
haired poseur, but » genuine craftsman, And at all 
times he held the dignity of his profession and of his 
Institute very high. Egypt is the home of “ back- 
theesh,” the pleco where every man has his price. 
‘ven an Englishman is not always proof against local 
Conditions in Cairo, and professional etiquette there is 
notsostrictasin London. But there was no question. 
of “backsheesh” with Robert Williams, He had 
‘high deals and he lived up to them. 

“The artistic temperament is held by some to be no 
‘more than an exouse for loose morals, sloppy habits, 
‘a disregard for all one’s obligations to one's fellows, 
and, in general, for a lazy and selfish life. But if it 
mesns blind devotion to one’s work, an unselfish 
striving to do one’s work well regardless of material 
gain, and if it also carries with it a high ideal of life, 
then Robert Williams was an artist indeed, and our 
profession has lost by his death a remarkable and a 
lovable man. 

WLS. B. 





Mr. Mavarce B. Apaus writes = 
With regard to the death of Robert’ Williams, 
recently announced, I owe to his memory an éeknow- 
Iedgment of my appreciation of his services when 
acting as my clerk of works at the time I was engaged 
in rebuilding, re-roofing and renovating parts of 
Blicking Hal, near Ayisham, in Norfolk, during the 
eighties for the Inte Marchioness of Lothian. An 
extensive and difficult scheme of drainage was carried 
out from my plans, including a water-tower erected in 
the park on « knoll covered with big trees. ‘The light 
difference available in the levels of the water-logged 
site on which the mansion stands were in some points 
only a matter of a few inches in the old culvert and its 
main outlet passing under the lake. These pro- 
visions had to be retained as a by-pass in case of 
‘temporary stoppage of my pumps at any time, 20 38 
to provide for any harking back of the sewage in that 
contingenoy, which, however, never happened. In 
‘consequence of this complicated character of the work 
‘the utmost care had to be exercised in adjusting the 
levels. ‘The late Mr. Rogers Field, asa matter of fact, 
prior to my being employed, had reported on the 
problem involved and declined to undertake the job 
‘unless the trustees allowed him carte Blanche, 60 it is 
clear hat much depended in carrying out my acheme 
upon personal supervision on the spot. My friend, 
the late J. D. St, Aubyn, recommended me Rabert 
Williams, whom I found very competent and in 
way reliable as clerk of works. ‘The success of this 
drainage work, in particular, was to no small degree 
due to his care and loyalty to my instructions ; there~ 
fore, with your permission, I should like to place on 
record this little recognition. It will be remembered 
that I read a paper before the Institute on this work 
done at Blickling. The paper, with plans and other 
illustrations, appeared in the Jounyan for 15th 
Tanuary 1894, : 
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‘MAJOR JAMES MITCHELL WHITE HALLEY, 
RE. 

Major J..M. W. Halley, R.B., whose death in action 
on the 24th October was recorded recently in the 
Tovrwat, was elected a Fellow of the Institute in 
1914, The following notice of his career appeared in 
The Times -—Fe was born in Glasgow in 1877, edu 
‘ated at Hillhead High School, and after architectural 
training with Me. Leiper, he came to London, where 
he worked with Messrs. Niven and Wigglesworth, and 
afterwards with Mr. Mervyn Macartney, architect to 
St. Pan!’s, with whom he had been associated for over 
ten years, In the first few months of the war he 
received a commission in the Royal Engineers, where 
his practical experience and professional ability, added 
to his resource and courage, marked him for promo- 
tion in that highly professional branch of the Service. 
‘He was gazetted as Major a few months ago. He was 
wounded in 1917 at Arras. Like most architects at 
the beginning of their career, Major Halley's chiet 
designs were never carried out. He entered for many 
competitions, and was highly placed in the compet}- 
tion for The Hague Palace of Peace, and was on the 
“short leet” for the Mitchell Library at Glasgow. 
Under Mr. Macariney, with whom he was much in 
sympathy, he worked on the Chapel of St. Michael 
and St. George, in St. Paul's Cathedral. He had a 
genuine feeling for early English Renaissance work, 
and much real scholarship. He wrote a good deal for 
the architectural Press, particularly for The Practical 
Exemplar of Architecture and the Architectural Review, 
‘and was engeged on a book on Piranesi when the war 
put an end fo his work at home. His essay on “The 
‘Rebuilding and the Workmen of St. Paul's Cathedral,” 
which ressived the R.LB.A. prize in 1914 {published 
in the Jounwat, Bthand 19th December, 1914], added, 
much to our knowledge of craftwork in that period. 
‘Ho was shot by a sniper on the bank of the Scheldt, 
‘where he and another officer had crawled to prospect 
for bridging the river. “ He never asked his men to 
do more than he did himself.” His body was re- 
covered, and four pipers from a kilted battalion 
played Flowers of the Forest ” at his burial. His 
brother-officers erected across made from wood taken 
from the oak beam in anold windmill. One of them 
wrote :—"* This we thought appropriate, for the Major 
‘was a great admirer of these characteristic Flemish 
structures.” 
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To the Editor, JouRNat RBA, — 

Stm,—The letter from Mr. Sydney Perks, published 
in the current issue of the Joumwar, appears to me so 
materially to misrepresent the position that I desire to 
present another view. 

I would wish to emphasise that the Institute is a 
National not a London corporation, and I believe that 
‘the more it is brought in contact with the Provinces 
‘he more beneficial it is likely to prove to its own mem- 
bership and finances, to the interests of the profession 
and to Architecture generally. 

Mr, Perks writes :—" Last year the R.LB.A. spent 
£599 95, in contributions to Allied Societies (Cxcluaing 
the allowances to their Presidents).”” 

A footnote to the balance-sheet for the last year 
shows that the so-called contribution to Allied Sacie- 
ties was for the definite purpose of being placed to the 
credit of individual members of the Institute. ‘The 
simple result of the arrangement given in Bye-law 82 
is that the subscription to the Institute of a Provincial 
member is three-fourths thet of a Metropolitan mem- 
ber, for obviously it would scarcely be justi 
tion to supporting his local Society a Provincial mem- 
ber were required to pay a full subscription to the 
Institute. 

‘The truth is then that the R.LB.A. does not make 
any contribution to the funds of the Allied Societies 
and it does not finance them in any way whatever. 

Mr, Perks’s mention of “allowances to their Presi- 
dents ” is vague, A President should he happen to 
be an elected member of the Institute Council may 
eceive a part of his travelling expenses when attend- 
ing the Council Meetings, which are neoessarily held 
at the Institute premises in London, but any member 
attending from a long distance to do the Institute's 
‘work should not thereby be placed at a monetary dis- 
advantage. = 

‘The suggestion as to the Architectural Association 
raises another question. Approximately one-balf of 
‘the Institute's income may be eaid to come fom the 
provinces, If it is thought right to make a grant on 
behalf of architectural education in the Metropolis, 
then it would appear that a similar grant is due to the 
Provinoes. Whether the School of Architecture of 
the University of London or the School of the Archi- 
tectural Association should receive preferential con- 
sideration is another matter —Yours faithfully, 

B. Pancy Hixon 
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BUILDING RESTRICTIONS 








9 Cospurr Stuner, LONDON, W., 18th Jan. 1919. 


CHRONICLE. 
Building Restrictions. 

‘The following letter from the President appeared in 
The Times of the 20th December :-— 

+ 19th December, 1918. 

Sre—Would you kindly permit me through your 
columns to call public attention to a proposal of the 
‘Ministry of Reconstractién which threatens to place 
‘serious check upon the speedy restoration of the building 
‘trade throughout the country to a normal condition ? 

‘the last two years building operations have been 
ontrolJed and regulated by a system of licences which has 
prevented the employment of labour and material for any 
‘other purpose than the barest necessities. This has been 
‘willingly aoquicsoed in by architeots and by the public 
generally os it was recognised to be an important contribu 
tion towards the successful prosecution of the war. It has 
‘entailed very great hardship upon those concerned, partion 
Jarly upon architects, who have had to submit to an entire 
‘cessation of their practice and means of livelihood. 

Tt is now, however, seriously proposed. to continue the 
‘control under very much the same regulations (adminis- 
‘tered by newly constituted authorities) for an indefinite 
period. No building operations exceeding £500 in value 
fre to be permitted unless s permit has been provionsly 
‘obtained, thus perpetuating control instituted solely for & 
specific object which has now been attained. 

‘Dhe reason put forward is an anticipated shortage of 
certain materials, which, notwithstanding the exhaustive 
‘enquiries that have been made, remains highly problemati- 
al. In any ease, the provision of materials for urgent 
‘work of national importance can quite easily be seoured. 
by methods not involving a general paralysis of the whole 
‘building trade. 

‘The first essential for tho restoration of the building 
industry is the stimulation of production by every possible 
mean, and the only really healthy method of securing 
{this is through an absolutely free and open market regu- 
lated by the natural play of supply and demand. This 
‘appears to offer th shortest eut to normal conditions and 
fo involve the minimum of dislocation and hardship, 
‘whereas the proposed. contiauation of control cannot fail 
to retard recovery and to lead to miany unforeseen evils. 

"The Royal Institute of British Architects on behalf of 
‘the architectural profession makes the strongest possible 
‘protest against the course proposed, and hopes to have the 
‘Support of all those interested in building throughout the 
‘country.—I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 

‘Howey T. Hane, President RI.B.A. 
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‘The Council at their meeting of the 16th December 
having passed a resolution that a request be sent to 
the Government asking on behalf of the architectural 
profession that building work generally should be 
allowed to proceed on normal and unrestrioted lines, 
the following letter was addressed to the Minister of 
Reconstruction — 


‘Sim,—Tho Council of tho Royal Instituto of British 
Architeots view with grave conoum the proposal of the 
Ministry of Revonsirostion to contiaue for an indefinite 
Doviod the system of licences which has practically eas. 
Denied building operations Hiroughout the country during 
Piperied of two-and-tcalf years, Since the outbreak of 
svar the practice of Arehitestare has een in almost com- 
Dilete abeyance and architects have muffered grievous hard. 
hips, inthe case of the vast majority thelr means of 
livelihood being entirely eut off. "Architoots have endured 
‘hots haed lot moomplainingly,foling thet it was essential 
that the whole energy and resourocs ofthe country should 
bo concentrated on the prosecution ofthe rar. With the 
restoration of Pence, however, ta necessity no longer 
‘exists and they enenestly hope that the burden laid upon 
‘thom will be removed at to earliest possible moment.» Te 
{5 pointed out that the continuance of the present ayatem 
fof control menaces with sun the building and allied trades 
‘whieh, with the return of the workers to civil ie, are %0 
Zoosasary to tho reconstruction and reorganisation of the 
national industries. 

“As regards materials, the Council of the Royal Institute 
aro eonvinoed thet the abolition of all control and te 
estebishment of a fee and open market regulated by tho 
‘Bntaral play of supply and demand would be the surest 
‘meaas of stinulating production. 

‘On behalf of the architectural profession of the country, 
the Connell of the Royal Institute most reapoctfully urge 
‘that building work generally ahould be again allowed to 

jn normal and unrestricted lines “fam, Si, Your 
‘headient Servant, 











G. Nontuovan, Acting Seoretary. 

A reply was received from the Ministry a few days 
later stating that the regulation requiring licences to 
Duild had now been cancelled and that a notice to this 
effect had been issued to the Press. 


Memorial Service for Architects fallen in the War. 

‘A Memorial Service for the members of the archi- 
teotural profession who have fallen in the Great War 
was held under the auspices of the Institute at St. 
George's, Hanover Square, on Wednesday, 4th Deoem- 
ber. ‘The service was largely attended, among mem- 
bers of the Institute present being Mr, Henry T. Hare, 
President, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Mz. Paul 
Waterhouse, Sir John Burnet, R-S.A., Sir Ernest 
Gorge, A.R.A., Sir Edwin Lutyens, A.R.A,, Sir Henry 
‘Tanner, Mr. John W. Simpson, Mr. E. Gay Dawber, 
&o. Sit Aston Webb was represented by his son, 
Major Maurice Webb, D.8.0., M.C., R.E., then just 
returned from Palestine. 

‘The order of service, which began with the hymn 
“0 God, our help in ages past,” included the singing 
of the 90th Psalm, the Lesson from the Book of 
‘Wisdom, ii. 1-10, and the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, 
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sung knecling to the Kicft Chant and beautifully 
rendered by the church choir. A brief address was 
delivered by the Reotor, the Rev. F. N. Thickmesse 
(brother of Mr. P. 0. Thicknesse (FJ, of Liverpool). 
Opening his remarks with the text ‘They looked for 
city that hath foundations whose Builder and Maker 
is God,” they had met, he said, to commemorate the 
fact that many members of a great profession, emi- 
nently peaceful and far from the associations of war, 
hhad at the call of duty come forward and laid down 
‘their ives for their country. Tn that fact they had a 
‘very striking illustration of the spirit that had been 
among the people during the war. Members of the 
architectural profession liad left their homes to take 
‘part in the struggle on land, on sea, and in the air; 
Shy bad served nal aoc of to servi the 

7 ‘Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry, Army Medical 
and Army Service Corps, and also in the Navy. The 
fa served wherever the Bush arm ad wou auch 
glorious fame—in Belgium, France, Italy, and Ser 
in Gallipoli, in Palestine, in Mesopotamia, and in 
‘Africa. Some 150 of them, perhaps many more, had 
Jaid down their lives for their country’s sake. Those 
present had gathered together to express theit bound- 
Fife reverenoe to them for what they hed done, and 
the more they examined into their sacrifice the mare 
proud they were to think that they might call them 
* brethren,” and the deeper was the humility to which 
they were moved by their example. 

‘After the Blessing, “ The Last Post ” and the “ Ré- 
-veillé” were sounded by the drummers and buglers of 
the Grenadier Guards, by the kind permission of 
Colone] Sir Henry Streatfeild, C.B. ‘The service con- 
cluded with the singing of the National Anthem. 





Special Election to the Fellowship. 

‘The Council, at their meeting on the 20th January, 

in the exercise of their powers under the proviso to 

Clause 2 of the Supplemental Charter 1909, unaxi- 

mously eleoted to the Fellowship of the Royal Insti 

tate, Major Maurice Webb, D.S.0., M.C., R.E., Bast 
President of the Architectural Association. 





House and Tows Planning Exhibition, City Art 
Gallery, Leeds. 

‘The Exhibition now being held at the City Art Gallery 
thas bean got together by the Leeds Civio Society with the 
co-operation of the Town Planning Institute in London and 
the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, 
‘London, with the additional local assistance of the follow- 
ing bodioa : the City Engineer's Department, represent 
‘ing tho Improvements and Developments Committees of 
‘the Leeds City Council; the Leeds and West Yorkshire 
Architeotural Society; the Leeds Women Citizens’ 
‘League; the Thoresby Society ; the City Freo Library 
‘and Art Gallery Committee ; the South Yorkshire Civio 
Survey, and the Leeds Builders’ Association, 

"The object of tho Exhibition is to make the public ac- 
‘quainted with the scope of town planning schemes, and. 
‘proposals and plans for the lay-out of the building land and 
rogertion acquired for this purpose. 
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‘ustrating these town planning schemes are ocal plans 
for the development of the Middleton and Hawksworth 
‘Wood areas. The neighbourhood of London and the pro- 
-vinoos are represented by a great variety of maps and plans 
“among others the Hampstead and Golder’s Green 
Suburb, the Northwood Ruislip schome, Port Sunlight, 
‘New Earswick, near York, Letchworth, Bournville, and 
others too numerous to mention. 

Following this departmont, a great variety of plans and 
designs for workmen's cottages specially designed for 
‘present and fubure Garden City Colonies are exhibited, in 
Yoh the Leds and West Yorker Ateitstural Solty 
is well reprosented by means of plans and exterior views 
subzaitted by local architects, 

‘In addition to these, « most valuable collection of photo- 
‘graphs is hung in the North Gallery, showing views of ad- 
‘mirably planned and designed cottage houses charmingly 
‘grouped in country surroundings at Port Sunlight, Bourn- 
Ville, Hampstead, Letchworth, New Earswick and else- 
‘where, such as it fs hoped will be models for those'built in 
the new Garden City Colonies about Leeds. 

Tn contrast to these houses, on a screen in the Hast 
Gallery is to be seon, contributed by the South Yorkshire 
Civio Survey, a group of plans showing the evolution of the 
“Back to Back” artizan’s houie as built in Leeds during 
‘the last 70 years. 

‘Some models are exhibited, including one of a block of 
four cottages built by Messrs. Rowntree and Co., at New 
Earswick, which have a fiat concrete roof. A charmi 
‘group of cardboard models of houses executed by Mr. B. J. 
Dodgahun, F.R.LB.A., ocoupios a glass case, and another 
‘ease contains 8 model of a couple of houses made by 
‘Meas. Bassett-Lowke, of Northampton. 

‘The interior fitments of a model artizan’s house have 
received the special attention of the Loeds Women Citizens’ 

fand under their auspioes a fullsize model of a 
‘working soullery has boon fitted up with the best and most 
‘approved modern appliances. Numerous firms in the city 
have contributed examples of tho most recent types of 
‘cooking ranges and various labour-saving appliances. 

‘A popular feature of tho Exhibition is the model of a 
children's playground, a oopy to a small scalo of a play- 
‘ground fitted up and presonted by Mr. Charles Wickstood 
to the Public Park of Kettering. 

‘Leeds in tho olden time is shown by a series of drawings 
and photographs of old buildings, contributed by the 
‘Thoresby Sodiety, and some ancient maps of the town have 
been lent by the City Freo Library Committee. 

‘Finally, examples of building materials of modeen make 
‘aro exhibited by the Leeds Master Builders’ Association. 











MINUTES, 


‘At the Third General Mosting (Business) of the Sossion 


1918-10, hold Monday, 2nd Deromber 1918, at 5 p. 
Presont' Mr. Haney ‘Bare, President, in the chairs 10 
Follows, 7 Associaies, and 2 Licentiates tho Minutes of 
tho Moeting held 18th November were taken as reud and 
med as correct. 

‘The President announced that since the last meeting 
intimation had boen received that tho following members 
had been killed in aotion :—2nd Lieut. Gerald. Morton 
Dunn, B.G.A., Anoeiale, cooted 19125 Lieut. Walliam 
Harold Willsms, “RG-A,, Licentiate: Private W. J- 
Towrle, Seaforth Highlandors, Stufent 

‘On the motion of the President it was Resolved that the 
Tratituto's deepest rogrt for tho loss of those mombers be 
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eg wc ted th sade are pad ho alot 
piers Gai Ceara 
{amporaty conoedsiong grated to Students eo sarving.—SeeSpecal Regu 
eta oamaae tories asnt 
Apaata + Waztaia Nasnax (8, 1008), Liverpool 
Sram Horst Ist” dare 
Bangowoithen: Anxotb' Mowzsovs (8, 1018}, Loughe 
Tough 
Buren Giuntas Keo (S, 1913) 
Bown tones Hoeagon taro 1000) Liverpool 
Baabonaw! Hanoun Ouaizow (8, 1610} Liverpool 
Broa Mazcouw nants (1813) 
asec Beso 100 
Congr: Lavaexoz Lavury [4., 1908], Isle of Mar 
Danna: douse Luawarvra [9 1816) Bases. 
Dantwata: Jas Aupnose (97 1914} 
Davass Srpwne Watarant (Special Wor Beam 
Diomsun: Hanon Joun Hoa (6. 1919) 
Doaxwourn: Aten (3.1013, Heotwood. 
Brass’ Hoos Orman (10) 
Hinze: Oram Axrmon (5, (060) 
Fauna Ewin Wass 019. 
Haroun: Bowanp (8, 1910] Colsoster. 
Ginanee Sionay Coutzow (8, 11}, Hove. 
Gates Joux Hanon [81904 Boursemovth, 
Guan. Jusces Lass [Spc Beaminction 1018), 
‘Nortlonden, Ghose 
Gaur: AxowsW [S, 1015} Heston. 
Siaxusow: Hanky Sx Jou (6, 1014. 
Hara Joux Wazaox (8, 1006), Wingate, co. Ducham. 
Haauy : Paaxer Hoss (8, 1000}, Bradford. 
Exxon: Monon (1018 Abentecn, 
Houone : Wausan[S., 1010), Grange-over-Sands, Lancs. 
Honssonon Arutn'Linvear [9 1013), Farnborough. 
Howororrs Guana Bonrers[6, i919}, Oldham, 
Hovsow! Pause Siower (8 1017) 
Horsox : Anna Jaotes Soort (8, 1018), Baioburgh. 
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Maboor: Huan Moansxs (Gpecal Bon nation 1018), 
Stoke-on-Trent 
Moutins  Guonrane Towa (6, 1014) 
Marana: Janes (8, 1018), Post of Mente. 
Pinus: Wiss Gonnont (8, 1018) Johannesburg. 
Einsacors  Homuon Wasa (8, 1000), 
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Saxox : FEBDERIOK OHantts [S., 1013], Rochdale. 

Soosuare : Anmun Goxpow [S., 1908}, Bournemouth. 

Somsons: Louis Ewaxxom, dzax Guy px Savor 
‘Canraxax De [8., 1913]. 


Sravznsox ; Rarwoxp Cnosspasm (8, 1918, Special War 
Ezam.). ‘ os 

Tuouson? Jonx Srxwans (S., 1014) 

Towurysox : Lawnnven Diov [3 1019), Eason. 

‘Toans; Gaaitioen Bonwmc [3 1017, nal Bon, 1918). 

Vanxon : Guonon (Special) 

Watson: Ronnn Srvant'(S., 1918) 

Watrmiran : Penoy (8, 1012], Oldham. 

Wagon: linens (8, 1011, Miva! Brom. 1014, Black- 

The nomination as Hon. Fellow of Lond Leverhlme 
(Hon 43 was announced, 

Te yas eanounoed that the following Studonta sori 
ith IEAL Forow who, being daly qusifed, had aval 
themselves of thn spetial csneestions announced nthe 
Joris for March 1618 had beon nominated forelcetion=— 
‘As Asgointes (6): Walter James Brown. [Sy 1013]; 
esinld Ragoes chstion (Sy 1008); Pom Gomes 
(Sy ty; Boon dln Rortafone (8 1818} Soup 

brook Kogis (8, 1014), Birmiagham; Alco Lowe 
Meni (8, oh, Souths Rehar syiate Wy 
Itt} Hult; Ronald Viotor Fayios (8, 1011), Souther. 

‘Ths President, having moad a Papes dealing with the 
uniatiafactory stata of the law relating to the soguisition 
of light, ‘and sed. lso. the torma of © propored Bil to 
Samond ‘the law, wont on to. move, im accordance. with 
otis, tat the uaa bo said to tke th 
a5 may be possible to scours the pasting of the Bil a 
Tew as sarly'es could be arranged. = 

"The motlon was seconded by ir. Waller Cave (F) 

An emendiont by Mr Delsta Jomoph [P, seconded 
by hte J Sulgrove (F thie the drat Bilbo elerred 
Bick to the’ Gouna for the insortion of claaso for the 
fotting up of «tribunal on th lines of the Doan of Guild 
Gouri, Sentland, wax eventually withdsawn om the Presi 
dent giving the savurance thet when the Bll was pao 
farther stops ia the direction muggested by Sits Fomph 
Should bo taken. 

“The motion ar then pt to the mesing and ond 

‘Tho Meotog rose 86 6.15 pm. 























At tho Fourth Goneral Mocting of the Seasion 1918.18, 
hold’ Monday, Leth December 1018, at 5. pam.—Prosent 
Mr. 8, Borkibs Pick, Peat Vice-President, in tho Chait; 
22 Fellows (including 7 members of the Council) 13 Atso: 
iatos (including 1 membor of the Council, 3 Licuntintes, 
Sed a fow vistors tho Minates of the’ Mosting held 
nd Decomber 1918 having been taken ax road were 
Signed ne correct. 

St was annownoed that anoe the Jaxt meeting intimation 
had een received Uhnt the following members had been 
Killed ia ‘action :—Lient. Bernard’ Richard Ponderel- 
Brodhurst, Royal Engineers, Student; 2nd Lieut. Thomas 
Jenkinson’ Wallen, Shudent 2nd Liont. Philip Koight, 
‘Student; Capt, John Archar Mettham, Royal Engineers, 
Tieentsies and We was Reesounp that the deopest regrets 
at the Institute for tho lows of these gulant young offcers 
‘be entered on the Minates, and that # message expressive 
of ‘momben sinerest apathy. be communionted te 
‘heir nearest relatives. ‘The decease waa also announced 
‘of Me. Alfred Gladding, Asnoefal, elected 1893. 

‘A paper entitiod “Housing's ‘The Archited’e Contri- 
‘nition having beon road by MMe. Raymond Uawin [F.) 
2 dsounsion ensued, and on tho motion of Mx. Wa. Dann 
{rij sownded by Mr. 8. Bridgman Romoll (F., © Voto 
St Fhanke was passed by acclamation to the author aud 
‘riety responded to, 

‘The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separsted 
aT pa 




















“At the Fifth Genoral Mocting of the Session 1918.19, 
hisld Monday, 6th January 1919, at 6.20.—Present : 
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Me, onry T. Hace. President, in the Chair; the Hon. 
Becaetary, 12 members of the’ Council, and. other mem- 
Portthe Minutes of the miosting held 16th December 
YOTe were talion as read and signed as correct 

"Tho Hon, Seoretacy having announced the decease of 
Matthew Garbutt, Fellow, and referred to bis long and 
Valuable scevices to the Tnetitnta, it was ResozveD thet 
he Institute's deepest segreta at his untimely demise be 
Seeorded on the Mines, and that 6 message of members’ 
Tnesrest sympathy and condolence be conveyed to his 
other and sisters. 

‘The decease was also announced of Richard Glazier, of 
Manchester, Associatn, cleated 1801 ; Thomas Wonnacott, 
Dlected. Associate 1870, Fellow 1870, placed on Tiet of 
Retired Fellows in 1003 ; William Venin Gough, Associate, 
alectod 1873, Fellow 1006 : and Charles Betwood Cart 
‘Associate, elected 1905, 

‘The folowing wore clected by show of hands > 

‘As Hon Fellow. 
‘Luvaeucmac, Lonp, Tax Ricace Hox, Watasaa Hasta 

"Tenn, Hon. Aacociate, 

‘As Associates (8) 

Re ee 
sated fare theamees of te anemo, 

SPL an Spe Atgulton Joona for March 02)) 
Brows ; Warsn Janes (8. 19121, 
Gaastie: Ruotwary Ravwen (S., 1005]. 
Cunatus : Fax (8. 1011), 
Fouxscuz : Gnonix ALA [S. 1014), 
Keven: Josten Rasuozooxs (8. 1019) 
Maowncax ALEC Lows (S., 1900), 
Retarr, Anas (5. 180)" 
‘Mavton: Rosato Vieror [8., 1911). 


In view of the reoeut eancellation by the Government 
of the regulation requiring licences to build, Me. Delissa 
Goveph (fj, with the coment of the mecting, withdrew 
‘the teslation of which he had given notice requesting the 
Gounull to arrange for a representative delegstion to wait 
‘Goon the Minister of Resonstrvction and place before him 
i argument for iesyedy renova of tho restrieins on 
wild 

‘Mr. ficnord Dicksce (J.] having referred to the 10: 
stelotion which stil existed upon. the employment, of 
Sacks beyond a certain number, the President stated that 
tthe Council would consider what steps could he taken to 
‘get the restriction removod. 

"he Prosident announced that the Council had in eon 
‘tomplation the erection at the Institute of « War Memorial 
fo members who hed fallen in the Great War, and that a 
further aotifeation would he made when the matier had 
been fully considered. 

"Phe proceedings terminated at 6 p.m. 















































THE EXAMINATIONS. 
‘The Final: Alternative Problems ia Design. 
Tnstrctions to Candidates. 

1. The drawings, which should preferably be on sniform 
shea af poper ef ot len an Intevac, must be sent 
tothe Seliptary of the Board of Avehitectntal Béneatis 
‘Roya utente of Britah Architect, Conduit Stet, W 
gn or before the dates specified balow. 

2 Bach set of drawings must be signed by the author, 
x trons ae ane amma tea 
‘heat i ange in which the drawings have been prepared, 
Tnust be attached thereto. a uy 

Ball dexigns whether done jn sachool or not, must be 
acaompanted by a declaration from the Stadent that the 
design's his own work and thot the dravings havo, been 
lly executed by him. Ta the preparation of th design 
Tho Blodene may profit by advice 











(on, 1919 


4, Drawings for subjects (#) are to have the shadows pro~ 
jected at an nngle of 45° in line, monoebrome, or colour. 
Hfawings in subjects (6) are to be finished as, working 
rowing Zetlering on all drawings must be of ¢ cleat, 
Scholarly, and unaffected character. 

‘Subject XLII. 

(«) A Moxuwexraz, Buivoe forming the entrance to 
told, Srerenarrownver. 40fectspan. Roadway, 10feet 
above water. 

‘Draveings—Plan, elevation, and exoss section to inch 
seale, and details fall size 

‘Oy ABomiic Harx, 60 fert by 35 feet, with all requisite 
lobbies sad retizing momis, on & site 100 fest square. 

‘Drawings --Plat and two scetions to 2-inch sale, with 
aotais to'L inch seale, and some mouldings full size 

‘Subject XLIT. 

(@) Ay Ixsrrrore 1s A Covxrar Town —Clubrooms, 
g0'by 28, for mon and boys, with kitehen between and & 
Bul 70 hy 82, for entertainments, &e. Site rune through 
from one ntrest to enother. 

an (er plans if more than one floor), 
Le Ga scetion to -inok geal, with elevation of & 
portion to J-inch seal 

UO) A Baxe 1s rae Hrom Srnmer oF 4 PRovisciat, 
dye Proutage, 24 font. Above the bank living aovom- 
miodation for the man 

Hrawiages—Plans of all fons and section to j-inch 
soale, aso elevation to g:inch seals, 

Subject XLF. 

(a) A Smyrnetscnun Dwxtuixe Hover on a site 
0 et wide by 150 fect deep; three reception rooms and 
five bedrooms. 

"Draveinge. Block plan to ye-inch seale : plans, 
and section fo Pinch seale, and portion of ele 
‘inch seale. 

(@) A Ooreaon Hoserrat. 

Draseinge—Pl i 
with detafl of portion of elevation to d-inch scale. 

‘Dates for Submission of Designs in 1919. 
i. XLIY. Sub]. XLV. 


















clevation 
rion to 














Subj. XLII. Subj 

United Kingdom 28th Feb." 30th April’ 30th Sune, 
Johannesburg 30th April 30th Jono Sst Aug. 
Melbourne = Slat May Bist July 30th Sept. 
Spunoy Slat Mey Sst July 308h Sept. 
Toronto Bist Mo, Slat May Yat July. 
LSS aaa 

NOTICES. 


‘THE FIFTH GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) 
cof tho Session 1918-10 will be held Monday, Sea February, 
‘st pan, for the following purposes -— 

“To roed the Minutes of the General Mecting (Ordinary) 
isla Monday, 20th January ; formally to admit members 
‘attending for the first time since their election; to an- 
rnounce the names of candidates for membership. 

"To announce the name ofthe parson the Cour propose 
to submit to His Majesty aa. fit recipient of the Royal Gold 
‘Medal for the current year. 

"To read the following Paper — : 

HOW TO OBTAIN A WATER SUPPLY IN THE 

‘ABSENCE OF SPRINGS, RIVERS AND RAIN. 

‘By Guonas Hupnann, FSA. 














“Applications for election have been received from the 
indermentioned gentlemen, Notice of any objection oF 


section and elevation to j-inch sealey: 























ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


other communication respecting them must be sent to the 
Secretary R.LB.A., for submission to the Council prior to 
Monday, the 17th Februayy. 


As Frcrows. 
Mosuey; Enc, FSI. (4. 1909], 269 Swan Arcade, 
‘Bradford, and 14 Park Drive, Bradford. 
‘Proporers; Rowland Plasabe, Henry Pet 
Morley. 
Swannmick: Jouy [4., 1902}, 30 St. Ann Street, Man- 
Cheater, and Dunluce, Moorfield Road, West Did:bin 





in, W. J 





Bropargre: “Poa Ogten, John B. Gu, Jowph 
Swarr 
oownu! Svoxey (4., 1011}, Cheam House, Exeter 


Yond, Bournemouth, snd Pilgrim House, Lymington, 
Hants. i 
"Proposer; Exmast Newton, A.R.A., Herbert Wig- 
gleeworth, J. H. Brewerton, 
tyawnrrr; TiowAs (4, 1000), 8 Arundel Street, W. 
tand 3 Pilgrims Lene, Hampstead, N.W.3, 
‘Proposers ; Sit Aston Webb, R-A., and the Council. 
‘the following bawe passed the Licentiates’ Examination : 
‘Auus Grouex Prawzerox, 2 Pomberley Avenue, Bed- 
ord, and The Queen's Enginecring Works, Bedford. 
"Proponers Pred. W. Hunt, Charles J, Blomfield, 
‘and John Hudson 
Conunten Fons Dux, 1 North Audley Street, W., and 
‘Raduor Lodge, Radnor Place, W. 
"Proporers Walter Cavs, Hovece Farquharson, Sir 
Bawin Lutyens, AKA, 
Fonaust :, Gxonoy Toran, County Offices, Chelmsford, 
‘and Middingcld, Hatfield Peveril, Essex. 














‘Propowers Beresford Pite, Brook Kitchin, H. G. 
Groth 

Honosox': Awencn Nicworas Warrrnup, 9 High Street, 
‘Windermere. 


‘Proposers; Stephen Shaw, John F. Carwen, and 
8.B Rosell, 
Winttamgox;, Wanzxs, Town Hall, Bradford, and Dun- 
fcanville, Poller Lane, Bradfon 
‘Propeserss F. B. Peatee Rawards, W. J. Motley, 
Hlonty T. Have. 


As How, Connsisox00 Mi, 
aug: Quog ios, Hoio Halo Bes, Arts, 
ay, Saeaea ary ant als hao et 
Te ede a tne Ggveremats 
ek ee 
nal 
As Amoi 
ona i ar Se ea 
Wee Sees 


‘Aussox : Warten (S., 1912}, The Croft, Dysart, Fife 
“Proposers ames Lochhead, Jobin Watson, John 
wilron. 
Bancw: Pampenice Wru1sx (S., 1008}, 2 Matford Ter 
‘weee, Mount Radford, Exeter. 
‘Proposera: James Crocker and the Counc 
Bunsatr ? Gwrx [8., 1910}, 2 Pelhain Road, Gravesend. 
"Proposers : 'T. Edwin Cooper, H. D. Searles-Wood, 


8, D, Adshead. 
“Ansan [S., 1911}, 42 Plains Road, 


Broapinean: Peas 
Semana: AL sBeneet Hazell, H. G. Watkins, 
Binest R, Button. , 
spavens Jone Grayeix Contaxawoon [S., 1913], Hill 
treat, Whithy, Works 
“Propoterey’ Robt, Atkinson, Homy 3 Fletcher, 
Horbert Wigglesworth 
cactnon Ronen Hosta |S 
‘eal, 40 Ainio Gardens, 
"Proposer: Sip Bawin 
wr Vertty, AG. Re Macken 














1013}, e/o Mias Camp 
land, Clesgow. 
Tatyens, ABA. Prank 








m1 


Caur py Lavoxratse: H. P, L [8,, 1911], 88 De Vere 


(Gardens, W. 
‘Proposere ? Roginald Blomfield, RA. B. Goy 
Dawber, Chasis He Botoman. 
asst, "Houpner Wicttaw [S., 1910}, 7 Connanght Road, 
rgtendene WO 2 
roposers* ohn Cash, B.A. Rickards, H. V, 
Lanchester, e: 
Ceanz: Auras Dovaras (8. 
‘West Diaby, Manchester 
oposera oh James Joass, . Edwin Cooper, 
Mervyn E. Macartney. oa 
Cousamoe:. Pav. Hudiennsy [S., 1010}, 14> North 
Ratiy treat W 
opouere : Horace Farquharson, Chaces J. Blom- 
fildy and the Council. 
coxinins’ Sous KaxxwooD [S., 1918}, 75 Onslow Gardens, 
Magee Hi, R10 
roposers | David Barclay Niven, Herbert Wigales- 
worth atihar Gime. ce 
Denny Dovanss Gnastzs Lawronn (8, 1917}, North 
‘Bonk, Oakleigh Park, N. 
Propascre* Robt,” Atkinson, Chas, H. Varndel, 
Hoary M. Fletcher, 
Eowanoe; Aumiun Tavsrax, M.A.Oxon. [S., 1918), 
ourtiand House, Merthyr Tydil 
Proposere: Ay B. Richardson, Regineld Blomfield, 
Aland the Council 











1913}, 118 Palatine Road, 



























fod Jom Rarei [S., 1912]. 9 Clarendon Road, 
esi, Beta 
roposers : Sit Banest George, ALR.A. George H. 
Oatley, Alfred B. Yeates. ee 
Guus Mibnee Bawsanp [S., 1913}, 12 Lakeside Road, 
Palmers Greet, N13 
"Propostrn 








rR, 





agua sath Conn 








Gunxenose + Lustre Hanoup [Special War Eeamination}, 
‘9 Rupert Road, Bedford Park, W. 
‘Proposers David Barelay Niven, Raymond Unwin, 





S.BURoseell. 
Gray: Gnoner Haut (8, 1912), “Belmont,” Preston 
“Avenue, North Shields. 
Proposes: Thomas R. Wilbur, Arthas B. Plume 
mer, Geo, T. Brown. 
Hanxuss: Wirz1a%e[8, 1912], Bourion, Dorset, 
"Proposers: W. A. Forsyth, W. H. Harrison, W. B. 
Cresswell 
Hanwooo: Ansorp Wants [S., 1011}, Eekington, Up- 
Till Roed, MU! Hil, N.W.7. 
amex Ransome, Banister. Fletcher, 













ota Road, Besnion, Notts, 
SBrapan AN. Bromley. Be 
Hap! Grgnan Last (S., 1912} 65 Meslborough 3 
‘dons, NW 
"rapier John Hoon, Henry Har ant the 
nel 
Huet Hixee Hovonrox, B.A. (., 1005}, 22 Ceorge's 
Suget, Cork. 
Proposes? CH. Re 
¥.Hiynee 
Hunpinh Haney [S, 1914], 11 Queen Square, Glas 
Sypposers: John Watton, John Keppity We. B. 
Whi ey 
Lawaons Howss Munpisox (Special War Examination), 
Tibictis 2 Ivanhoe Terrace, Chertorle street, co. 
Dusan: 
‘Proposes R, Buns Dick, John Cackett, Robert 
Adkinson: 
Lawson Jou Scorn (8, 1013}1 Coole Blair Park, Dun 
Termine, Ho, NB. 
Bros Boon le dan. Walon, Je. 
Wns 


Watkins, Robt. 








Iv, Albert B, Murray, Samuel 
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[nungat: Hympra Gamat Seaton (8, 118) 25 Novein 
Sasa AW, 
Spay W, H, Woods, Hosbert Baker, and 
tne Sen 
nant Wings Jax (1000), 22 Uieewater Rowdy 
Sota Boral N. Fe i 
ergy forial M, Fre, Edward A. Bunt, 
wifey Wien 
ao Aan Ponto, 11), 6 The Pomnn 
"Bettie: Glendinning Moxhan, Chases. 
ati, Waite Pot 
mart Tyoias Wingo Vovust (8, 1914), 24 Gladwell 
oad Horny 38. 
ts yoare Waltr Pott, Sir Henry Tanner, OB 
Jom Ratacme 
Manvtntets Vine (9, 1009) 95 Park Rand, Newent 





“PBpopotes: Arthur B, Plemmer, Chas, 8. rtingto 
and the Council. . 
‘prrns ox BunssvoaD, B.A. [8.1014] 6 Rndall Orscont, 
‘tampstand, NW. 
"Proponrs# Beresford Pito, W. R. Lethaby, Williom 
a. Pie. 
Rioters Nonmax (S., 1918}, ‘Tho Vieerge, Peroy Main, 
‘Northumberland 
"Rogers W. Rshworth Hed, Wir, Athor 
B.Plummer: 
Ronmeoy, Noxonove Srount [8., 1012} The Booka, 





‘Hondleby, Spilsby, Lincs 
‘Proposed by the Council. 
Grouse, Aaraxp (8.1010), Cryligh, 4 Kings 
"Road, Wimbledon, &.W.i9. 
"Proposers : RJ. Thomton and the Council. 
Rowsmanz, Dovoras Woonvirax [S., 1908}, 11 Ham- 
‘menamith Terrace, W.0, 
"Proposere : Chasles Spooner, 8. D. Adshosd, Fred 
Rowntree. 
Rormas: Ensesr Sipxex (Special War Bzamination}, 64 
‘Grofidown Road, N,W.3. 
Proposera? 1. Vinoent Harris and the Counetl. 
Sacag: Lnormm Howanp [8,, 1014}, East Honningfeld, 
‘Chelmsford. 
"Proposers 1 Wykeham Chancellor, Arnold Mitchell, 
‘ana the Council. 
Savypens Bunxanp Ropsrrsox [6., 1913], 18 Vernon 
"Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
"Proposere F. Bazry Peecock, Emnest 0. Bewley, 
‘Samal N. Cooks. 
summpine | Paver (8 2012, 0Tosktonr Roud, Hovtala, 
isto. 
‘Proposed by the Council 
snnn1 Mawes (6, 108), Laleham Cottage, Walton 
"Proposers ¢ J. 8, Alder, H, P. Burke Downing, O. 
Wontar Smith. 
Suaren : Manmix Jouns (6. 1012}, Hadlelgh, Suffolk, 
"Propoaers #1 G. Silway Nicol, J. Coulson Nicol, 
James &. Swan 
Sucrm: Granins Wrttan [S., 1915], 148 Chesterton Road, 
‘Cambridge. 
"Proposera:'T. D. Atkinson, Edward 8. Prior, A.RoA., 
‘A. Paul MacAlister. 
Sraxon: ANonnw Tanpvrr [S., 1912}, 54 West Sido, 
‘Clapham Common, 8.W, 
Propoere: Joka C.-T, Murray, Beresford Pita, 
1H, W, Hethoxington Palmer. 
Srupauns; Hunsznr Stastny [8., 1913} 199 Siogo 
‘Battery, BALT., France. 
"Proposera; Six Aston Webb, Detmar Blow, and 
‘tho Council. 
‘Towxano 2 HY, Banmnorownw, (8. 1916) fo. We A. 
ite, Esq, 116 Jermyn Street, 8.47.1, 
‘William A. Bite, H. Guy Dawber, 


Ros 











‘Proposers 
‘Beresford Pite. 


Lan, 1919 


Wave: Taonors Fraxots Haxsronn (8, 1913], 98 
‘Avonuo Road, Regent's Park, N.W. 
agbraponre: WE. Hoy Whit, Beresford Pita John 
furray. 
‘Wooorxs ; Jomy Staxzny ($., 1913}, 11 College Gardens, 
‘King's Clif, Brighton, 
‘Proposes: G. B. Monson and tho Council, 
Wuus: Warum Etra [S,, 1008}, Danyderi, Pentre, 
‘South Wales. 
"Proposes B, M. Bruoo Vaughan, John E 
Phillips, Harry Teather, 
Woornovrn: Noauax Frupearo (8., 1911), 2 Rutland 
‘House, Mazloos Road, Kensington, W.8, 
‘Proposers ¢ W. Cazipbell Jones,’ W. H. Woodroffe, 
George Hubbard. ° 











Competition for Laying-out the Pineapple and Fordhouse 
"Farm Estates for the Birmingham Corporation. 

‘The Competitions Committee of the Royal Institute of 
‘British Architects requost Mombers and Licentiates of the 
Tustitute not to take part in the above Competition until 
fs furthor snnounoement ie made that the Conditions have 
fn Drongh ato conformity with the Inettato Regs 














‘Subscriptions of Members on Service. 

(On the recommendation of the Finance and-House Gom- 
mittee the Counell have resolved that Members and Lioen- 
{Eistes sorving with ILM's Rorees will bo required to pay 
{alt tho amount of their subscriptions and contributions 
{for the ourrent your from the 24th June next, 








‘Sessional Meetings : Prospective Arrangements. 
aed Ferary Pape by Me Gene Toba BA 
«Howe to Obtain a Water Supplyin the Absence of Springs, 
‘Rivers, and Rein.” ss ey 

SOR Feiruary.-Poper by Mx. Horbort T, Buekland : 
Fustory Builddogs, With special referenco to the Welloro 
othe Workers 

nf Merch -Bosinsas Meeting and lection of Royal 
ald Mesaliet; the Rovieed Sous of Profesional Changes 

ih Wareh*Cneral decseson on Professional Pro 
Jemsot the moment. 

Th March-Paper by Sir Beenk Baines, 0. 

War Foctovies. and Sheds their Constraction 


cn Rimmer, Ans 0.8 
panitenaetay: Layal Ditoulties ta the Adminis: 
Eatin of Building Contracts.” 

wet Sprite Paper by Major Edward P. Warren: “An 
a tltcale Wor eporences in Franco and tho Balkans.” 

Tih Moy. Anna Conoral Meeting, 

Tota ify Paper by MMe, H. Van Baron Magonigle (of 
Sow Fork} oa" kmercan Railway Stations.” 

ed FunesBusinns Moting 

Saiz usc—Presentation of Royal Gola Model. 


Leen aa 


Housing of the Working Classes. 
Now Rrapy. 

Cottage Designs awarded Premiums in the Competitions 
‘conducted by the Royal Institute of British Architects 
(iith the concurrence of the Local Government Board. 

‘Copies are on sale at the Institute, 9 Conduit Btroot, Wy 
ice’ be, not; post free, 6s. Gd. Booksellers are supplied 
Vy B. T, Batatoed, 94 High Holborn, W.C. 












































Wurre Hovst, Great Onaxt, Ke 


THE MAKING HABITABLE OF OLD DWELLINGS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By M, H. Bamu-Scorr. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 20c January, 1919 


‘of material needs and are to suppose some intelligent appreciation of the qualities of the building 

art on the part of the oceupants. And what do we mean exactly by old dwellings? May 
Tnot take it that we ‘use the term in a sense distinctly Pickwickian ?—the special meaning whieh 
inichitects convey when they talk about ‘old work" in which the more passage of timo is in itself 
quite a negligible quantity, In old work we chiefly, I think, consider a cortain esthetic rightness and 
beauty expressed in practical ways which as a method of expression in building was gradually done to 
death in the eauly part of the nineteenth century, and which we have been straggling to recapture 
again ever since with, so far, small success. Indeed, whatever isolated architects muy have achieved 
in odd comers, it must be confessed that the gradual trend of house building has gone from bad to worse 
up to the present time, We used to think that there could not be mich worse building than the mid- 
Victorian honses until the artistic villa arose in our midst and showed us our mistake. And now to 
such a stete have we come that any man who has any “house sense,” if I may coin the term. may 
consider himself fortunate if he can find for himself a dwelling which is not absolutely revolting to all 
his instincts. Tt is perhaps fortunate in these ciroumstances that so many people have not developed 
the “house sense,” and so are quite pleased with their highly artistic residences. But the eurions 
result of this diseppearance of the building axt at the approach of our modem civilisation is that in 
dealing with old buildings in these days we find ourselves in « position which has probably never 


‘oceurred in the world before. In former times it was quite a simplo affair. ‘Tho builders of the day 
« 


B: “ making habitable ” I uuderstand that we are to mean something more than the fulfilment 
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rude their alterations and additions in the manner of the day with rathless disregard of the older 
work, ‘The latest and most up-to-date ideas seemed to have been always considered the best, and 
the old builders destroyed and obscured old features because they knew, or thought they knew, that 
thoy could do better. And so we often find oli houses which are pocket editions of the histories of the 
past, ‘The modem wing is wtually a bot, the Victorian addition is depressing, the Georgian and Queen 
“Anne work impresses us with its scholarly diotion and good grammar, but it is not till we get baek to the 
<vork of the earlier builders that our hearts are touched and thrilled by the strange charm of the building 
art as then practised. ‘This being so, we cannot, like the builders of the past, make our modem gon- 
tribution to the o'd house without fear and tembling. ‘The best we can do is to sit at the feot of the 
old builders and try to build as they did, To attempt to account for this humiliating state of affairs 
‘would Iead me too far away from the subject in hand. Tan only say that, in my view, builtking as 
fan art differs from other arts mainly in this—that it is the expression not of an individual but of the 

. community as a whole, and so the badness of normal modern building seems to indieate something 
radically wrong, in the modem social system which secretes it. Building, indead, like the fever chart 
of a patient, autoinatically and remorselessly records the condition of the social state, and we can only 
really obtain any good bailing again as a normal national expression when the conditions of the social 
state are changed and the state of our national health improved. In the meantime we architects must 
{lo the best we ean in the world as we find it. Perhaps the best we ean o in dealing with an old. building 
js absolutely to efface ourselves and to let no modem note disturb the harmony of the old work. But 
before proceeding further with the consideration of this philosophical aspect of the question it will 
perhaps be more useful to deal with certain practical matters which arise in making old dwellings 
habitable. 

Tf I do not enlarge in detail dn practical questions it is because in addressing architects I feel T ean 
say little that is not commonly known to us all and covered by our routine methods. I suppose the 
‘one outstanding practical defect in old buildings from the modem point: of view is the absence of a 
damp-proof corse, or, indeed, of any attempt to eut off the building from the ground on which it 
‘was built, [have heard it argued that there is a certain virtue in the contact with Mother Earth, 
‘magnetic currents on which the healing powers of mud baths depend, ete.—I dare say some of our 
soldiers returning from France might have something to say about that—and in our modem practice 
‘we not only ask for damp-proof courses in our walls but for a continuous hed of concrete under the 
whole floor area of a house. The first thing, then, that we have to consider in making an old house 
habitable is the prevention of damp rising from the ground through walls and floors. It is, of course, 
possible, though somewhat expensive, to insert a damp-proof course in an old wall, But I think if 
all soil is removed from the sides of the walls and air drains introduced, so that only the actual sole 
of the footing is in contact with ground, and if the site itself is likewise well drained, the absence of 
the damp-proof course will be scarcely felt. If, in addition to this, the ground flooring is taken up and 
‘bed of concrete laid under it the question of damp rising from the ground will be effectually disposed 
of. If wenext consider the question of damp penetrating walls it may, I think, be taken as a general 
axiom that it is generally best to stop this outside the building. One is often disposed to allow the 
damp to penetrate a wall and stop it from showing indoors by plastering on battens, but it always 
seems more satisfactory to Keep it outside altogether. ‘Thus, in the ease of old half-timber work, 
which was only 4 inches thick, in en old Kentish house in an exposed position, I used the old method 
of hanging the exterior face of it with tiles—not in the usual mechanical modern way but with such 
invegularities as naturally occur when the workman does not deliberately spoil his work by taking 
‘endless pains to make it appear as if it were done by a machine. Then it hecame possible to let the 
half-timber work show inside the rooms, and when in doubt T always feel inclined to take care of the 
inside of a house, and to some extent to allow the exterior to take care of itself. For I think we are 
too often apt to fall into the error of thinking of the exterior of a house as a thing by itself to be com- 
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posed and arranged on zsthetie principles, whereas I beliove perhaps the most vital quality the exterior 
of a building possesses is a kind of unconsofous sincerity as the resultant of a conception which has 

mainly boon concerned with the interior. And thus the pleasure we derive from looking at the exterior 

is something more than a shallow appreciation of superficial things, but consists rather in the hints 

it conveys to us of inward beauties. 

In dealing with old stone walls which are damp Thave a great belief in external colour wash, 
mixéd with Russian tallow. This gives a waterproof coat which still displays the characteristic 
texture of the stone with all its varied planes slightly softened so that you get a bit of sky reflected 
from one plane and a bit of grass from another. I have seen cottages on the West Coast entirely 
colour-washed—slate roof and all—some white, some pink, and others buff or deep orange, with 
excellent effect, both practically and artistically. If cement is used or rough-cast: the characteristic 
texture of the stone walling is lost. In all such matters it seems to me the architeot should try to find 
a way of reconciling use and beauty. In ‘the work of the old builders we constantly find methods of 
workmanship which please us, partly because they are so sensible and practicaleand partly because 
they are beantiful. And this kind of practical beauty always seems to me the essential thing in 
building. It is no use telling me that if a thing is fitted for its purpose it is beautiful. If instead of 
eglour-washing an ola stone wall we had cemented it over to a nice level surface ruled over with Tines 
to represent joints, it would answer the purpose well enough, but all the beauty and interest of the 
wall would be lost. One does not object to practical and scientific ways of doing things. We are 
pound to be practical, but we must be something more unless building is to sink into what Curlyle 
called a mere beaverism, And so, when practical merits are claimed for ugly methods we must urge 
that the problera is only half solved, and that the worser half. Such work is not worthy of human 
beings, but only of beavers. Like Oliver Twist, we ask for more. 

‘In the case of brickwork which is absorbent, linseed oil applied externally when the wall is dry willl 
fill up the pores, and in most eases this is preferable to silicate compositions, which p ovide only » 
perishable outer skin, Having made our floors dry and our walls dry, I need not trouble you with any 
further “wrinkles” as to the roof, any defects in which will yield to the routine methods of the text- 
hooks. 

‘The next practical matter which claims our attention is that of sanitation. Many old honses, 
especially those which have come down in the world, and have been cut up into tenements, require 
considerable cleansing. Tn such eases floors should be taken up and all the hidden spaces of the house 
completely cleansod and disinfected. It is in applying this process that treasure-trove may be hoped 
for. In a recent case, besides several coins, the whole space between tho joists was found full of 
walnut shells, whether used as deafening or carried there by rats I cannot say, and in the midst of 
these was discovered the record of a grim tragedy—the skeleton of a rat about a yard in front of the 
skeleton of a cat, which had apparently in the ardour of the chase cut off the retreat of the rut only 
by wedging itself immovahly between the joists. 

‘Then there is the question of smoky chimneys, and their cure, and the desire to preserve the old 
open’ fire-places without discomfort. These can only be dealt with usually by a process of trial and 
error, In one old ingle I recently saw an old tin bucket with the bottom knocked out bung ap in the 
chimney. The owner assured me that when he removed this the fire smoked, In an old house in Kent 
recently restored there was a great ingle fireplace with open chimney which never smoked. L believe 
this was largely due to the fact that the whole of the back of the ingle sloped gradually backwards; 
to that as the air which fed the fire struck the back of the recess it was at once deflected upwards. 
Nowadays we like to slope the back of our fireplaces forwards to preserve the heat, with the resale 
that we preserve the smoke as well. 

Jn the artificial heating of old houses with such open fireplaces a warm air system will often 
be found preferable to the use of radiators, ‘This does not answer very well if there is very extensive 
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ground plan, but otherwise if you bring in the cold air supply in the basement and movlorately heat it 
Dy pasting over the furnace there, and then take it in channels to gratings in the Hoo, it forms a supply 
of air to the fireplaces which helps the draught up the chimney and incidentally relieves the strain 
caused by the pull of the fire on the house generally, and so tends to eliminate cold draughts: As 
gratings are only required in the floor one is relieved of the problem of disguising the radiators. 

Jn dealing with a house which comprises a succession of different periods T daresay we shall not be 
over anxious to proserve the Victorian work. But often we may find Georgian work covering up 
earlier Tudor features, and in such a caso I think the treatment will largely depend on the relative 
Sntorest of the particular work, for no definite rule or principle can be formulated. At any rate, we 
shall be right in preserving the later work in preference to any conjectural reproduction of the earlier 
features. I can recall more than one example of good old seventeenth-century fronts replaced by 
what the old Tudor fronts were supposed to have been like, with the result that the whole effect is 
that of a Wardour Street fake, ‘This word “fake” has an unpleasant sound, but in spite of that T 
wont to attompt adefence of what I call judicious and intelligent faking in dealing with buildings. 

“Let mo take first tho case of a piece of old oak furniture. What do we admire about it? I 
don't suppose we eare much whether it was made yesterday or five hundred years ago. Apart from 
the design we appreciate mainly the quality of the workmanship, which has succeeded in expressing 
the character of the oak and also the quality of the tone which has rived as the result of many years 
‘of wear, There is one rale in art which T always swear by. Tt is Browning's saying, “ You may do 
anything yon like.” And so, I think, if you like that tone of the oak and that character of the work- 
manship you are entitled to try and obtain it in new work. 

‘To take another example. Tare say you may remember a drink some of us used to enjoy before 
the war. I xefer to Scotch whisky. In order to make it palatable it must be kept for five or ten 
‘years. Ii we suppose an invention which would give the requisite change in the whisky without 
‘his passage of time, Timagine we should not hesitate to use it. We should not be aecused in doing so 
of faking the antique, And I think the artificial production of the beauties of old work are equally 
justified. ” 

‘The methods used by the modem faker are very much the same as those used by many painters 
of pictures. Both are aiming at quality of tone, and both will on occasion put on a wash of colour, 
rub it out again, and then repeat the process to obtain the desired quality. Needless to say thero is 
fa bad kind of faking which fails to achieve its aims, but when faking is well and intelligently done 
I think it justifies itself, T never can understand why in adding, soy, to a Tudor house we shonld 
merely copy the features of the old work in modem cast-iron, machine-nade workmanship. We 
‘ought surely to go to the hoart of the matter while we are about. it, and this is' much more a matter 
of character in workmanship than anything else—real home-made work, without « hint of the 
machine about it. 

[remember once adding a new room to an old house, which it was generally believed by the 
local residents we were going to spoil. One of these on being received in the new room looked around 
and exclaimed,“ Well, at any rate, you haven't spoilt this dear old room.” It was actually all brand- 
new, but there was really no intention to deceive. ‘The aim was to achieve certain qualities of tone 
and workmanship belonging to old work, and, after all, when it was done does not seem to matter 
‘very much, I do not think it ever does really matter, It seems to me that in the consideration of 
old work in these days we are apt to take extreme courses. Hither we destroy some interesting 
building or else we reverently preserve it as something too sacred for the human uses for which it was 
created. I like to see an old house ingeniously adapted to modern uses, I should like to see Haddon 
Hall as a going concem instead of an interesting derelict. Tt would require careful handling, but. I 
‘think it could be done. Cowdray Castle, too, might well be built up again. 

‘The subject with which T have to deal includes the making habitable of old dwellings in town a 
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well as country. I must confess I am more interested in country building than in town building. 
In one sense it does not seem to matter much what you build in a modern town. ‘There is nothing 
to spoil in a modern town. When a new frontage is put up, say in Oxford Street, we do not say 
“Oxford Street is quite spoiled.” And if this is true of London what can be said of Manchester or 
Birmingham, and all the other ugly modem towns we havo created ? ‘These places are too dreadful 
to disfigure or to beautify. But in the country it is different. ‘There are old villages still, and beautiful 
country places still, that we ought not to spoil with officially approved cottages chopped up in blocks 
of four, like bars of soap. And yet, even in the town, there are still left little back streets of old 
Georgian houses which ought to be guarded and preserved against the modern town planner with his 
srandiose schemes. 

‘I do not know if I shall get any sympathy here for my dislike for the ideals of this latest portent 
of the times—the modern town planner. With true Prussian frightfulness he loves to hack his way 
through the little streets and make a colossal and interminable avenue of immense width, lined by build- 
ings adapted for the use of supermen. The pedestrian in such an avonue will find the mere crossing of 
the road gigantic undertaking, and his progress will be punctuated by trees recurring with the regular 
persistence of a nightmare. As for me, I like to see towns constructed in the scale of a man of the 
‘usual size, with streets of reasonable width. And if I want to look at St. Paul's I would rather come 
onit suddenly on turning a comer than have it at the end of a great vista. Vistas are well enough, 
but they should be short ones, I think. It is much to be feared. that our desire to commemorate our 
victory over the Prussian may lead us to express in building those very qualities we set ourselves to 
overcome in him. 

‘I suppose we all have our ideals of what a town should be. I myself do not want great avenues and 
ponderous and monumental buildings, but streets gay and bright and clean, with painted signs done 
by the best artists we have, and from this busy cheerful scene I should like to turn into a hinterland 
of quiet, dignified, restful squares, as at Gray's Inn, for examplé; the whole thing of a reasonable 
seale and without any colossal architecture. 

In the present congested state of London, which seems likely to continue, it seems a pity that 
some use cannot be made of many of those large Victorian houses in such streets as Gloucester Road. 
If these were transformed into flats they would give a great deal of much needed accommodation. 
Tn such cases much may be done to camouflage the character of the structure by varions devices— 
not only in structural alterations, but in amusing colour schemes and interesting furniture. * 

In the treatment of Georgian houses in towns in these labour-saving days, we must either put in 
lifts and other modem conveniences or else substitute for the vertical disposition of the rooms a 
horizontal one—or, in other words, tum houses into flats. ‘There still remain streets in London of 
fine houses of the Georgian period, which have now degenerated into slums, which might well be 
restored to their old dignity. Some of these in Westminster have already achieved a destiny far 
beyond their dreams, and so in some little back street that romantic quality which consists in the 
conjunction of violently opposed incongruities may occasionally be noticed. From a little house 
from which one might naturally expect to see some ancient charlady emerge on a mission to the 
 jug-and-bottle ” entrance of the public-house next door one may now oceasionally observe an 
‘unexpected apparition from the world of fashion. 

Just as the modern world has so far failed utterly to supply us with little but vulgar furniture 
so that we are glad to obtain the household belongings which the humblest cottager onee enjoyed, 
50, too, we gladly accept the old cottages in town and country in preference to anything that the 
modem world has to offer us. 

If the building art were still practised as it used to be there ought to he nothing tragic in the 
destruction of old buildings in town or country. ‘The real tragedy’consists not so much in the destruc- 
tion of the old as in the lamentable fact that. we have lost the art of replacing it with something nearer 
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to the heart's desire. Building in these days is practically a forgotten axt, and is practised normally 
only as s brutal mechanical trade. ‘The real qualities of buildings by which they acquire definite 
porsonalities consist mainly, J think, in an instructive sense of proportion combined with a charac- 
teristic technique in the handling of materials. Nowadays we substitute for this old work with all 
its subtle variations of line and surface nothing but a cast-iron monotony of deadly mechanical regu- 
larity. This ideal of mechanical regularity invades our conceptions with the insidiousness of a drug. 
T think we architects should draw as much as possible in free-hand, and even with chareoal on brown 
‘paper, to oscape from the tyranny of the Tee-square, and in order to realise the characteristic qualities 
of lines and surfaces. ‘The more mechanieal methods may be endurable in the larger buildings, but 
variety and character of outline and surface aro the very breath of life to the cottage. I suppose there 
are few of us who do not look forward with some dread to the forthcoming influx of workmen's dwellings. 
‘Fow of these will be built by artists, and unless they are built by artists they will be a disfigurement to 
the country. Scientific and material ideals are well enough as far as they go, but building is and 
always must bo essentially an art and must be practised with all the affectionate care which the artist 
ives to his work. Here is a description by Tennyson of some old cottages, if you will allow me, for 
this oceasion only, like Silas Wegg, to drop into poetry : 2 

ere was oue that, summer blanch’, 

‘Was parcel boarded with the traveller's joy, 

Jn euturon parcel ivy clad; and here 

‘The warm biue breathings of a idden hearth 

Broke from a bower of vino and honeysuckle 5 

One look al rose tree, and another ware 

‘A close-set robe of jarmine sown with stars; 

‘This ed roxy sea of gill lowers 

‘About it; thie a milky way on earth 

Tike visions in the northern dreamers heavens, 

“Allly-svenae climbing to the doors 

‘One almoet to the martin-haunted caves, 

‘A’summer buried deep in hellyhooks ; 

Bach, ite own eharm. 

All that we should now sweep away at the smallest exouso in favour of a cottago with a sanitary 
dust-bin at the back doors. Not that I would underestimate the importanco of sanitation, only, 
I think, just now and then, we ought to lift our noses out of the drains and look up to the heavens. 
‘And in these days especially we ought to be careful not to condemn cottages which might oasily be made 
habitable, And moro than that, every old cottage and every old house ought to be treasured as 
object lessons in the building art. 

Of all the tasks which fall to the lot of the architeot I can conceive of nothing more delightful 
and interesting than the restoration of an old house. In the building of a new houso one is so often 
surrounded by circumstances which are uninspiring and depressing. There is the featureless building 
plot, with perhaps some adjoining artistic villas. And since the aim of the artist in building should 
surely be to build in some.sort of harmonious relationship with surroundings, it is hard to say what 
is to be done in such a case. But with the old house all these difficulties disappear. We have only 
to follow in the footstops of the old builders and it seems almost impossible to go wrong beosiuse, lest 
we forget, the old house is always there to guide us. It is an object lesson for the workmen, showing 
exactly how the work should be done. We can point to a bit of old Tudor brickwork and teli our 
bricklayer to do work just like that. And then when we begin to investigate we becomo seekers for 
hidden treasure. Buried under modern plaster and wallpaper we may find panelling, we may even 
find tapestry. At least we are sure to find some old coins which have dropped between the boards 
of tho old oak floors. And as we go on with the work we fall more and more under the spoll of the old 
building and approach nearer to the heart of its mystery, and so with our minds steeped in its silent 
influences we begin to realise what building really is, and what it has meant, and may still mean, in 
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the adornment of the world in which we live. It is something so much more than a mere practical 
expediency. Rightly handled, it becomes a medium for the expression of great spiritual forces to 
mould and guide our lives. 





Wurre House, Great Carr, Keys, 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Mr, Anruun Key, Member of Council, in the Chair. 


‘Mz, HERBERT W. WILLS [F.]: I have very 
great pleasire in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Baillie-Soott for his excellent paper. We are 
often told that it is a good thing to set our eyes on 
‘hat is unattainable, because, if even we cannot 
reach so high, we may arrive at whet is a great 
Improvement. I feel very much in thet position 
concerning Mr. Baillie-Scott. He is not a member of 
this Institute, though the Institute would very much 
like to have him on its roll. In thet sense, our wish 
seems to be unattainable, Still, I think we are 
fortunate in the fact that he has this evening 
entered our doors for the first time in bis life to rea 
f paper to us. Iam sure no one who has seen Mr. 
Baillie Scott's work and who has met him can fail to 
appreciate the fact that he has made a great com: 
tribution to the practice of building : T will not call 
it the practice of architecture because architecture is 
fa term which Mr. Baillie-Seott emphatically dislikes, 
‘and, in a certain way, I can understand his feeling, 
Our lecturer referred—ond not in altogether com- 
Plimentary terms—to the present town-planning 
Yrave which is passing over the country. I must say 
I feelin great sympathy with what he said on that 
head. Tam afraid we may get rather too much town 
planning than too litle, and I hope that in the course 
ff the next few years some of the grandiose schemes 
‘which have been put before ns will have met @ 
natural and painless death, 

‘Mz. FRANCIS HOOPER [F.]: It is a great 
pleasure to me to have the opportunity of rising to 
Support this vote of thanks. We thank Mr. Bali: 
Scott for coming, but we also thank him for some- 
thing more. Either his own personality, or the title 
hhe has given to his paper, accounts for the presence 
among us of more ladies than I have seen here for a 
‘very long time, and, as @ very respectful worshipper 
T may say we give them a very cordial weleome. I 
‘think this is a topic on which ladies ean help archi- 
tects very much indeed, and the more interest taken 
by ladies—and their influence is now increasingly 
important—the better it will be, not only for archi- 
teots, but for the community at large. Mr. Ballic- 
Soott, dealing with the matter first, as we should 
expect, as an artist, has touched’ upon various 
economic aspects. I do not know that the question 
of strect alignment and wide streets comes directly 
‘within the limits of his title, but the subject he has 
ealt with is essentially am economic problem, and T 
‘venture to urge that it is also a national one.” If, as 
all of us hope, the tremendous happenings of the past 
four years are to have a marked influence on the 
history and the welfare of the community, then that 
‘community must be hetter housed than is the case at 
present; and if any politician or other person can 
dream of rehousing the whole community, or all who 














‘at present are ill-housed, they have set themselves a 
problem which is as near impossible as any they 
Could approach. But we all know there are a vast 
numberof buildings which could be improved. 
Obviously, Mr. Bailie-Scott’s heart is in the country. 
Our hearts must have ached again and again when 
sketching or studying buildings from the outside, 
‘when we have tried to picture the inside, Sometimes 
‘we manage to get in and see the conditions of the 
homes as they are. Mr. Baillie-Seott has suggested 
that we should look heavenward. Tt is a fact that 
wwe have been looking earthwards, and that is the 
trouble ii many homes. How many cottages have 
their windows almost on the floor in order to clear 
the eaves. ‘The idea of looking heavenward has 
een absolutely prohibited. The lecturer has referred 
to many points, such as dryness, warmth, and s0 on, 
‘hut to get light into a building is as essential as any 
other feature, and, while we teach children what is 
essential and of benefit for plants and animals, we 
should tell them what is important for the human, 
too. ‘That is a point to which most careful study 
should be given. How often in the country do 
‘ve find that the prospect of a good view and plenty 
Of light has been ignored: perhaps a blank wall 
abuts on to beautiful scenery, scenery which is 
elevating to mind and spirit. In town again, on 
Jooking round streets and squares, what an enormous 
number of rooms are uninhabited. One hopes 
that both in town and country there will be a desize 
to make better use of the things that we poss 
‘The housing-accommodation of London could be 
‘enormously extended if it were possible to improve 
‘what already exists. I am stire every srohiteot in 
London, and perhaps throughout all the country, 
‘knows that there has been one heavy incubus: 80 
‘many houses and other properties are not freehold, 
they are bound by leases which prohibit alteration, 
leases limited by @ term of years, and the occupier 
fr lessee feels himself powerless under those con- 
Gitions and unable to make obviously needed im- 
provements. Weare not unmindful that the Window- 
tax was repealed only in 1851, and much still remains 
to make amends for an enactment, which may have 
‘been well-intentioned in the seventeenth century, but 
rust have been injurious beyond estimation in after 
‘years. The Council of the Institute is tackling one 
big problem, one whieh needs the help of the Legisla- 
ture, and that is with regard to light. If by per- 
suasion—for I believe in persuasion rather than 
attempted coercion—we could 50 educate those res- 
ponsible, particularly members of the legal profession, 
as to the need for removing this incubus and others 
which have bung round the necks of the community, 
‘they would not only get the blessing of men, but, 
L delieve, they would also obtain the blessing of God. 

















DISCUSSION ON MR. BATLLIE-SCOTT’S PAPER 


‘The CHAIRMAN : I confess to a certain amount of 
Aisappointment, in the paper itself, which, however, 
Thave enjoyed immensely as far as it went, Thoped 
it would have gone further, that the author would 
have had a lantern and shown us what has heen done, 
by himself and others, in dealing with this very 
difficult problem. But he has not thought it right 
to do that : perhaps his natural modesty has some- 
‘thing to do with it. ‘The individual problems are all 
difficult. These old houses as # rule are not only 
damp, but they have very low rooms. Ihave known 
rooms in them in which a tall man could not stand 
upright, and these were the ordinary living rooms. 
Trecently measured, in Sussex, a room which was only 
5 feet 9} inches high, and how a tall man could have 
lived in it Ido not know. That house was built 
some 300 years ago, and is still inhabited. T have 
also been in a room in which T could not stand 
upright, and Iam not 5 feet 9} inches in height. T 
hhave had to sink the floor of a room before my client 
‘could stand comfortably in it, he being a man of 
feet 2 inches, To lower the floor means going even 
nearer the ground than is the present practice, and 
already the floor is too near to it for comfort and 
dryness, The question of light Mr. Hooper has 
dealt with. Tt often huppens that in order to insert 
fa window under the eaves it is placed so near the 
floor that ventilation is not possible, ‘The incon- 
venient arrangement of many of these old houses is 
so great that they aze almost beyond the possibility 
of treatment. Doors lead through the living room 
to one or more bedrooms, and the bedrooms can only 
be approached one from the other. What can one do 
with them! You are asked to make the place pre- 
sentable and habitable according to modern notions, 
but in some this is well-nigh impossible unless you 
tunilertake drastic alteration and destruction of ‘the 
‘old work, An instance’in which an old mansion was 
very successfully dealt with was that of “ Monta- 
cute,” in Somerset. ‘The house consisted of a 
Jong central hall, with a gallery above and two wings, 
and it was never possible to get to the front or back 
door except by passing through this great central 
hhall, which was the dining hall, and the incon- 
‘venience of such a plan in moder days was very 
great. Somewhat over 100 years ago another mandr 
House in the neighbourhood was destroyed, and the 
duilding materials of which it consisted were put up 
for sale. The owner of  Montacute” went over to 
the sale and bought, bodily, the front of this old 
house, brought it stone by stone to “ Montacute,” 
‘and rebuilt it between the projecting wings of the 
house and the porch, which formed a big central pro- 
jection. In this way, in front of the main wall of 
the house, both on the ground and first floors, a 
front of ola material, very fine architectural stone 
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work, was built to form a corridor, giving direct 
‘access to the other parts of the house, Another 
<iffiult question—and to that Mr. Hooper referred 
also—is that of aspect. A ywrticularly flagrant 
example of a house designed with a wrong aspect: is 
‘Astonbusy Hall, in Hertfordshirs, a very important 
manor house. Although there is a particularly fine 
view to the south of the house, only pantry and 
staircase windows open on to it, all the important 
room windows looking north over bare fields. What 
could one do in such a case as that ? I think there 
are few possibilities. Sometimes one might, make 
these old places into convenient residences fit for 
morlern requirements if one had the courage to face 
the ill-favour in which one would find oneself after 
seriously interfering with fine old structures. Tf this 
were a set discussion there are a mnmber of points 
on which I would join issue with Mz. Buillie-Seott. 
He suggests an ideal for architectural work which 
appears to mie to be impracticable : he wants the 
Dricklayer to be showh the old work and made to 
copy it, and he wants the carpenter to do the same 
thing. "But that is not feasible; you cannot build 
300,000 cottages in that way, and you have to find 
sone method to take its place, Tt used to be the at 
fof the builder, nov it has to be the art of the archi- 
tect, and T am afraid we have to face the new con- 
ditions. You cannot have what you used to have. 
‘The ways of the past have gove with that past, and 
though I value the work’which was done in the past, 
and [ wish we could have it again, and Tam with him 
in his anxiety to preserve every stick and stone in 
old cottages as mach as possible, we must accept 
the new conditions. I do not think even our lecturer 
would say he wishes to reproduce them. But be 
wishes to reproduce the old spirit, and that, T am 
Afraid, has gone beyond recovery. 

Mz.’ BAILLIE-SUOPT, in responding to the vote 
cof thanks, said : The most interesting things to me 
in connection with the discussions which follow 
paper are the criticisms, because they are always 
valuable. It is now rather late to deal with the 
vatious points which have been raised by speakers, 
‘The point you mentioned, Siz, as to the height, of 
rooms, you yourself satisfactorily answered, showing 
that one can lower the floor 6 inches or so and thus 
got over the difficulty, With windows, in the same 
‘way, one can often raise those by making a window 
which comes under the eaves into a dormer, and. s0 
on, I think most of the points mentioned could be 
inuide to yield to treatment, but I confess that in the 
instance of the house with @ northern aspect, to alter 
that is rather beyond one’s power. ‘The only thing 
one can suggest is to use such a dwelling for a summer 
residence only, for on hot summer's day the north 
wind might be very cooling. 
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NOTES ON PLANNING. 


By Professor W. M. Fraypzns Petate, D.CL., 
HRS. (Hon. 4} 


On locking over various examples of recent town 
planning, it does not seem that new principles are 
Introduced, but @ genial fancy plays around the 
customary elements, Vet there are some further 
considerations which might benefit those who will have 
to live in the new dwellings. Tet us begin with the 
suburbs, and then pass to the city. x 

‘The first object must be health, and a main factor 
in that is plenty of light. Tn this climate we should 
Conserve al the light we ean, and distribute t as much 
fovera room as may be. ‘The imperative need is alow 
horizon opposite all windows, so as to let light far back 
in rooms. The gloomy effect in London street houses 
is due to the opposite houses cutting off all direat light, 
‘except close to the windows. In the suburbs trees 
should never be planted before windows, only low 
shrabs at most. In planning an estate for building, 
‘the first thing is to plot in all the surrounding houses 
and trees that cut the light; and then lay out the 
houses near the boundary with olear lights before and 
behind. After that the houses closer in can be put s0 
‘as not to out the lights of the others. Finally the map 
will be a crossing of light avenues in all directions, 
swith the houses where no two avenues interseot. The 
trees oan then be planned in on all the triangular 
spaces not touched by the light avenues, ‘This 
‘method for the sake of health will naturally result in 
the houses standing at all sorts of angles, with no two 
parallel. Such irregularity is an advantage as pre- 
‘venting echoes, and will give a greater feeling of space 
and privacy. 

The coming of the long motor-car has altered the 
elements of narrow roads. To get tumed at right 
angles into house drive, a car Will back across the 
road, and need to stop the way while wriggling in. 
‘The remedy is to make all by-roads slightly wavy, and 
‘turn the drives off at contraflexures, like the branching 
of a vine pattern. So long as the waviness did not 
exoeed the width of the road, but left a path of clear 
vision from end to end, there would be no danger in 
driving. The wave would entail a lower pace than on 
areat high roads, which would be an advantage to the 
neighbourhood.” On roads nearer a city, where houses 
must be close together, there seems no reason for the 
‘ugly habit of placing them all parallel to the road. 
‘The disadvantages of the usual face-to-face plan— 
retained in garden clties—are: (1) Houses look 
directly into each other ; (2) repeated echoes of every 
sound make the road noisy ; (8) the opposite houses 
mike a high horizon, and out the light off the lower 
floors, and backs of rooms. All of these objections can 
be more or less avoided by setting the houses askew to 
‘the road, so that each house has a lower horizon, and 
looks at the blank sides of the opposite houses ;_also 
no echoes are continued by repeated reflections. Each 
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house would thus have a triangular garden in front, 
find a triangle at the back, quite private and not over- 
Tooked by neighbours. Tn one instance the skew plan 
‘was long ago adopted, and with much success, at Lee 
Park, Blackheath. 

‘Now to pass to the city, where for reasons of space 
the houses must be parallel to the street, Here we 
already see various tentatives breaking the uniformity 
of high parallel facing walls. If there have originally 
been gardens in front, then ground-floor shops are run 
out. Glazed rooms fill the courts at the back. On 
the top smaller struotures are often added.  Mansard 
roofs are used so as to give a little more light opposite 
by retiring the skyline. Why not meet all those 
‘tentatives hy a zegalar system of giving each floor its 
‘own share of sky space ? We need to get all the ight, 
find not to waste ton opaque roofs. We should thus 
arrive at a system of having a main structure set back 
20 feet from the street, four floors high ; in front a 
‘two-storey light structure projecting 10 feet, and a 
single storey 10 feet before that, reaching the strect. 
On the top of the main structure would be another 
light steuctrre receding 10 feet from the main face, 
‘Thus the sky-line would be 30 feet retired from the 
street; and the ground, first, third and fourth floors 
‘would all have 10 feet space of clear sky-lights. With 
‘a narrow street of 50 feet between frontages, the sky- 
Tine would be 80 feet distant at the ground front, and 
the lower floors would have abundant sky-light also. 
‘The same stepping-up of the floors would be made at 
‘the back. ‘There need not be a square foot of sky 
aspect lost. For health, coonomy of lighting, and 
cheerful effect, the gain would be enormous. 
further possibility might ome in. Tf publio moving 
stairs to the second floor were put at each main cross- 
ing, and light iron bridges placed across the streets, 2 
complete new business frontage might be made for 
foot passengers, who would walk all over the city on 
the second floor, shopping without descending. 

‘Above all‘et us avoid the unhealthy error of Paris 
planning, where streets far too wide for use in front 
are got at the cost of having gloomy, foul, unwhole~ 
some wells, only a few feet wide, to light the backs of 
‘the houses. Tet us remember that every city has 
three choices before it; two of those may be partly 
reconciled, but all three cannot be possible together. 
‘You may have (1) acres of empty asphalt in front, the 
choice of Paris; or (2) plenty of green squares and 
gardens with narrow strects between, the choice of 
London ; or (3) equal space ond light back and front, 
‘which has been also largely attained in London. If 
‘we want to imitate the Paris spaciousness of asphalt, 
wo must sacrifice squares and light backs, which are 
far more important for health. Both London and 
Paris are already impossibly extensive for real use ; 
the time required to go from part to part almost 
defeats the utility of being a single centre. To infate 
the size further by trying to have too much empty 
space inside would be hopeless. 














THE GREATER 


“Lately we have been told that there is no way to deal 
with crossing streams of traffic, except hy a tunnel, 
or by holding up the traffic in alternate directions, as 
we do in London. Why is not a circus used for its 
obvious purpose? Tf erossing streams fell into a 
circus, and were all compelled to go round a central 
block in one dixection—cloek-wise to fit our rule of the 
road—then each vehicle would drop out of the stream 
when it came to its intended street. Practically none 
‘would have to go round three-quarters, as they would 
short-oirouit by by-streets before reaching the circut. 
‘All that would be needful would be for the threads of 
traflic to plait past one another as they circulated in 
‘one direction, so that those leaving the circus would 
fall out on the left of those who were going farther : 
this would be easy when all were passing in one way. 

‘There is nothing more beautiful than an exquisitely 
proportioned sea-shell, yet that is solely the product of 
meeting the vital and mechanical necessities of the 
animal, Let us take heart, therefore, and believe that 
‘in meeting the necessities of man as exactly as possible, 
‘we shall find that the result will satisfy the esthetic 
sense of those who benefit by it, even if it olash with 
our traditional conceptions, derived from life under 
very different conditionsin the past, 











THE GREATER RENAISSANCE. 


‘Mr, Burns Dick’s Presidential Address to the Northern 
‘Architectural Association, 





“Victory, 

“War,” Vietory 1” How these words of awful import 
‘and of impassioned exaltation have alternately echoed, 

thout cessation, adown the ages. No sooner do the 
‘vibrant tones af * Viotory” fade into silence than the 
‘murmuring thrill and throb of coaseless strife swell out 
‘again with increasing volume, obliterating the memory of 
the momentary respite. 

‘Victory is cura! Our foot is on the neck af our foo ! 
‘And must we cast aside the weapons we havo used to such 
{good prarpose ? Never ! Wo pause for breath, these self 
fame weapons mast be given a keener edge, ancl once more 
‘with renewed energy must wo enter the fray. 

‘Four years ago I took the presidéntial chair, under the 
black pall of what has proved to he the most bloody 
onslaught that man hasmade on man; and on that occasion. 
breathed war at you, I dragged you through ages of it, 
I shouted * Up, Guards, and at ’em 1” L appealed to the 
‘it amongst us, in the most impassioned language T could 
‘command, to fing themselves into the battle for freedom. 
‘And well have they responded to the nation’s call. And 
how after there four long and awe-inspiring years, years 
‘that epitomize the suffering and tragedy and glory of man- 
Kind, I come again, when the darkness has given way before 
the rising sun of peace, and with “ Victory " still echoing, 
round, and ery “On to the fight 1” 

"Again, War; but this time the war of peace, and once 
more the vietory must be ours. It eanmot be won without 
‘struggle, and the weapons are still those that havo just 
conquered: Faith in the righteousness of our eaure, 
enthusiasm, imagination, courage, patience, sacrifice, 
labour, a fiery zeal, an ever alert intelligence, inventive: 
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ness, reoeptivenass,idealiam, unity of purpose, and a stem 
repression of those weaknesses of our nature that ever tent 
tomar our euoooss, Truly a formidable array of qualities, 
‘but all nooded in the national reconstruction, the necessity 
for which wo are all 90 conscious of. And national recon- 
struction invalves the reconstruction of every institution 
‘that goos to make up the national life and character. Our 
particular work, by ite very nature, cannot beignored. Ttis| 
talled upon to expros in visible form a lange part of a 
‘people's activities, anda talent with which weare entrusted. 
ust be put out to usury if we are to eam in approbation, 
"Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

‘Though, individually, wo may not be accused of inertia, 
‘we hare been growing tore and moro solf-centred, with & 
corresponding loss of appreciation of the advantage, to 
ourselves, to our art and to the common good, which com: 
‘unity of thought and action confor. A ereeping paral. 
sis has resulted, and the war has revealed, as nothing else 
ould, how the value of the architect as a hational asset in 
‘pene as well as in. times of stress, has gone dowa in public 
fstimation, We have clearly failed to impress the Iny 
tind as to the essentially practical nature of our work. 
Flow far that is due to our failure to be practical is a mattor 
‘requiring grave consideration. It may be that wo are too 
‘apt to obscure our real knowledge and application of the 
‘Practical needs of the time by an over-emphasis of that 
bother most essential quality that differentiates us from 
ere builders, We must now aggressively demonstrate 
that side of our work that will appeal to the work-a-day 
‘ind-—that the problems involved in fitting the structares 
of our time to the needs that arise, and in facilitating the 
Smooth flow and development of industrial and social life, 
fare just those that our training is designed to solve, but in 
‘eddition, that in the solving of these problems we can be 
‘rusted to give an expression that will satisfy and drew 
bout and inspire the higher and spiritual side of our people's 
Gual nature, We must demonstrate our practioal quali- 
tos. But do not let us rush off to the other oxtreme. I 
know that we are in the main very practical, and that you 
fre likely to think that much of what I have said is mere 
thetorie, idle snd impractical. But Tam convineed that 
‘his is the time of all timos when we must give rein to our 
Jmogination 1s e preliminary to a groster and more far- 
reaching understanding of ‘the demands of » practical 
‘world, Be as practical as you like, but without imagination, 
enthusiasm, and something of that divine afflatus that 
‘transcends ro-celled common-sense and reason, you'll never 
achieve the work that lives. Sir Christopher Wren was 
essentially practical, but with the astronomer's training 
fand outlook his imagination mast have learned to roam 
beyond the confines of earth into the ilimitable spaces of 

tual universe, ere his great creations in ston took* 
shape and immortalised him. 

"But if we have failed to assert our place in the national 
structure to which itis by right of bicth and lineage justly 
entitled, our failure has been more due to the age than to 
ourselves, ‘The conditions of life are ever changing, and 
the foree and dizection of tho varying movements cannot 
be divined with the provision that would enable us to 
conforin immediately to the nocessities that arise. , Yet 
from time to timo in the march of man there comes a great 
‘awakening, @ sudden illumination and agitation of his 
spiritual ego, # flash of inspiration, the rovelation of his 
failures and a ze-gripning of lost faith, and an enthasiaam 
for the attainment of old ideala that bad become obsoared 
‘and for now that were xevealing thomsalves—s re-birth 
‘with the surging optimism of youth. 
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helieve we ate now in the throes of one of those great 
connie dturbancee— theyre ong of te of he 
fro flercely antagonistic elemental principles of nature: 
RRignt and Wrong giving as with the thundes of physical 
Gintrbanco in the stmonpere the fash of Hgheing i- 
spitetion—consuming but casing 

Tes thihnow illomationthae want to so enter nto 
the affairs of our Association. “Even before the war, we 
tvere undoubtedly losing romething ofthat responsiveness 
Ind Keenness 20 necessary to our position and progress; 
fand with these Tong year of stife, our very ides blood 
has heen draining sway on tho wider plains of national 
preservation; another winter session has dawned spon 
Tie lowest stage of vitality yt reached. | Only the richness 
Of the old blood as Kept the sperk of life pulating, and 
only afew short months ago there was an air of detachment 
fs tothe result, that bode il "To-day the evs here— 
thw it isnot the endy ie she begining of « new ble 
Never again will so great en opportunity present itelé. 
Will ang of you hesitate to offer yourselves for that trans- 
fasion of the vital easence which is yours to give, and whieh 
will givo e new and greater lease of life? It rests with 
tach one of you who read this to respond, and I doubt not 
the answer.” We must seize this opportanity—this pause 
hteen the end of the fight and the beginning ofthe new 
fffort—thisy the tine of grace that will never present 
{teelf again, when we may visualise tho goal to be won and 
father up the energy necesstry for the forward move. 
Boon we vill have 0 take up tho practical issues that 
feveit us, but Taal confine myealf to-night entirely to 
‘ppealing to you to bring the new emotions, that are 
suing each of us, to 8 cotamon stock, where their eom- 
Dined Folome will reat fn thet high faith and enthusings 
that mast inevitably lend us to power and influence. 

Tam convinced that the eurtain is rising on © more 
Diilliant at in the drama ofthe human rece then any that 
thas gone before. ‘This s @ ew birth, the opening phasca 
fof e greater Renaissance, Think of it! ‘To realise this 
tnighfy time is to have discovered what the philosophers 
tnd alchemists have blindly sought in vain forages. We 
have Teamed the recret of perpetual youth. Tt is for us, 
it we will to weave ourselves into the pattern of this Greater 
‘Roneissance, and just as long as time we aro indissolubly 
tne with it; Wwe ate immortal. Tho forces of reaction and 
‘uthleesnest are forthe time beaten to the easth, but the 
qniaama of these beaten foros is rising and will continue 
{o rise around ts unless we take steps to clear the ground 
ofthe things that would ell ive and flourish in thetrputre- 
ction. 

“Tot us get rid of the old shibboleths, the old prejudices, 
the petty rivalies, the unworthy jealousies, the dispro 
portonate senso of our own dignity, the too sensitive 
Folleitude for oar armour prope, the cynicism of dsilsion 
walsappoinéed hopes, and all the devil's brood that we 
‘re prone at times to consort with, 

if we are going to build « new Association, wo must 
rake a clean sweep of the old structure. It is reconstruo- 
tion, not patching and repairs and the retention (from 
sentimental, archeological or parsimonious reasons) of the 
ld stractare that served its day and generation well, 
‘None should know better than we the handicap that the 
qetention of the old building puts upon us when we have 
{o meet changed and vaster requirement 

‘What of the traditions that the unselish labour and 
ovotion of ou predecessors have bequeathed to us—this 

Institution they bave built up and handed over to us ? 
Have we to seep all that away ? Det me answer by 
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another question: “Did the medieval guilds, who gave’ u~ 
thove wonderful moniments of which we are s0 justly 
prond, hesitate to rep away the buildings oftheir prede- 
{esoocs when they stood in the way of tho desires of a more 
enlightened age. where their inreasingly developed sil 
fand genios could be exercised 1" Had they hesitated to 
do so they would have been unworthy descendants ofthe 
rest school oferaftemen they claimed to perpetuate, Did 
{hey keop on repeating outworn forma becarto this fore- 
fathers had stamped them as the most perfeot expresion 
fof the genius of their age Tes tho aptrit, not the form, 
‘hat mrt be handed en. Then sweep the forms away: 
they once were good, bat aro ofno more use to us than Was 
4 Norman vanls to the daring genius who concatved the 
fan veulting of Henry VIL.'s Chapel, or the root of the 
Parthenon to the Byzantine Cresk who govo we the wonder 
ful covering of St Sophia. Ono was th foreranne ofthe 
ther. The samo sprit worked in them both. Of each 
ft oan bo aid, They bilded well.” Tet the same be oni 
ofus, Avrny with the dead things ofthe Past! We ave 
theliving Past. Look tothe Future! Weare the Future 
inthe making 

‘Tho timo is ipo, Tat us build well, with an eyo to the 
requirements not only of onr own time bat to those ofthe 
ature. "No doubt our work will hare to give way before 
the march of progress, but how long it wills will depend 
‘upon the brendth and depth of oar vision. Do not mis 
‘understand me, T em not saking foram altruism that gives 
Xband asks for nothing. The unselishnoss that leads ‘us 
to neplest ourselves will not do much good. ‘The N.A.A. 
tras not formed solely or mainly sith the idea of instruct 
ing, regonorating, of confeering a beasing. on this or an 
other generntion’ Tt-waa for she mataal benefit of its 
tnonbers, fom & love of our art, nd with a desire to 
foster a greater inorest in our work on the part of the 
public.” “This can hardly be elled disinterested, But 
{his sort of communal selfishness i jast that that makes 
find dovelopa a people. We want oar share in the joy 
of fe and. this is one way of getting il. Wo mast 
feneourage a more intimate association one with another. 
Tife ise fice that amoalder, glows or flames. We 
want some of its intensity, "Well, we will” never 
fst beyond the smouldering stage if wo stick in our 
fonely farow. “We are all diferent, with potontialitis as 
<lvero an fint and stoel and tow, and oft as inort if kept 
pert. Let us therefore come together, staking wit agaist 
‘rt a0 that our ambition, our enthusiasm and imagination, 
Ting take fir a the contact, snd be fanned into a steed. 
fame by a faith in the destiny that awaits us and our 
sccescors, Tf we can estoh and hol this ire, who ean pat 
‘psiod t our ackiovements 

















Supervision of Concrete Construction. 

A series of “ Recommendations to Inspectors, Clerks of 
‘Works, and Foremen, concoming the execution of conorete 
‘works, has been ised in pamphlet form by the Conerete 
Tnatitute which should bo of valuo as containing in con- 
densed form essential memoranda regarding the genoral 
principles of reinforoed concrete constraction, the super- 
Vision of work in progress, including notes on formwork, 
the stting up of reinforcement, the mixing and placing of 
concrete, andthe testing of materials and construotion. A 
specimen diary is also added which it is ecommonded 
should bo kept by the works supervisor in the form of « 
daily report. : 
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REVIEWS. 


THE EXPRESSION OF A PERSONALITY. 
Where the Great City Slands : A Study in the New Civic 
‘By 0. Redahbee. 40, Lond. 1017. Ble. net, [Beeer House 
Press, 51 Oheyne Wall. Chelwea Bs T» Bataford, 04 

High Tolborn 

‘While all writings of any value must exhibit to a 
greater or less extent the temperament of their author, 
{tis generally possible to regard them from the objec 
tive standpoint and to avoid the dilemma that ert 
ciama of the book must imply a review of the mentality 
fof the man behind it. With the works of Mr. Ashbee 
this position is not open to us, as to the utmost con- 
ceivable extent the book and its author are one, and 
what is said either by way of praise or blame must be 
said with the recognition that it will supporé or chal- 
Tenge the innermost feelings of one who has given his 
point of view so frankly and unreservedly. 

‘The knowledge of this lays a: heavy task on the 
reviewer; his responsiblity in comprehending aceu- 
rately and sympathetically is so definite that no issues 
‘may be shitked or slurred over. Moreover, the work 
‘before us is so admirable in its aim, and presents its 
ccase with such vivacity and charm, that we are almost; 
Griven to acquiesce and limit the review to a summary 
of the propositions put with such an inviting reason~ 
‘ableness, In any case the purport of the book: must 
first be indicated, as the title, Where the Great City 
Stands, hardly conveys its full intent even to those 
acquainted with the poem by Walt Whitman by 
which itis suggested. 

+ The opening definition of the aim of the book runs 
'as follows : 

‘The object of thin book ix to Sx publio attention uj 
the esthetic movements of ovr time, to find aut what they 
nean and how they are interwoven or lead one into the 
Other. Ttis an attempt to show what lies behind the City 
Gite, and tho obvome of this, the new life of the country, 

Tag book dows ot puja to be technical 
honkforerpar Iriewritien byan architect who 
‘ost of his professional life in designing, building, planaing, 
on better ell in trying to fec! his way through the difoul® 
‘Attsand tho social foree those Arts reflect, he architect 
is'nt best an interpreter. Teis a pare of his job to under- 
Sand tho life tnt goes oa around him, to make ita litle 
fobler here, a litle less squalid there; to help people to 
voy while himself living and creating to the top of bie 
tems "Thi ration pocty offen hat he hs fo aim at 
Bnd realise fa himeell and others.” The diferent move- 
Imonta-~asthni soil, pla eligi throngh which 
‘we pass then, are among the things he has to try to wnder- 
TES Hem work “it may not be much tht he does 

I'he better by understanding the life that goes on around 
Tim, be a finer interpretation of that life and its needs. 
Chapter IL. consists of a series of axioms to which 
frequent references are made. Chapters IIT. to XI. 
summarise artistio history of the last seventy years, 
Chapters XII. and XIII. the ideas underlying Town 
Planning and the Garden City, and Chapter XIV. the 
influence of the Orient. The general trendof Chapter 
XV. may be hinted at by the following extract : 
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“he truth," say the psychologists, and those of us who 
te tenner, that Artis fee’ "La lt intame de 
Kee "Segt' de produise une emotion cethetique wun 


caractéze social.” 

‘Artis not merely painting or making frills, Nor ix i 
merely our life, te Hie of one nation oF group ot Wester: 
ullone ‘tho Bast alto hnatts culture j remember Vievat- 
arma, the God of all the Aria of life. ‘Thus understood, 
everything falls into place the conficting arguments and 
Fare acoce cone ee os pl 

‘lf not all then say together: © Let us build our cities 
nobly. “Let ns have ous dram. our dance, our muse, our 
salle personal crafts, based on what is jntimate and ila- 
five, aswell as our greet architecture and cnginecring based 
fo what is ntandandisabe through mechanism. We must 
tmoster the mechanism that now entrails us. We must 
Free the individual from the machine.” 

‘The synthesis of our various movements, then, 
takes some such form as this: ‘The freeing of the 
individual and the freeing of the Arts from the com- 
petition of mechanism are one. They ate part of the 
same life process. ‘The appeal to feeling is true, the 
appéal to personality is true, “Art for Art's sake” ix 
true, if taken as an artist’s gospel only ; true also are 
the ‘economic appeal and the ethical appeal; it 
depends on how they are presented. 

Tn Chapter XVI we come to the material organisa~ 
tion of the city, and its main argument may be 
gathered from the concluding paragraphs as follows : 

"Tho old cities had distinction becauee they had a life—a 
civilisation that ad found expression. We have but tolook 
St such as ae, or "ero tntl & year or two ago, lof to Us 
Fumes or Nicuport, for nstande, or Louvain, ov Array oF 
Nancy, or pres, that clascic elty of tho Plemish guild 
Wh the ofthe Pst Indapteal period i othr. 

oor many oan we not weal! They are mercly vast villages 
industtallsd, ond th life lod in tem ie a monotonous and 
conmouplace life, uncultored, tactvilied. » If wo treee the 

id women’ who five #8, back through tho last two 
fenvrations, we shall Snd-not the Puriten father, nor the 
Ficaiit of revolutionary Paria, not the city of the dignified 
Mile German eighteenth-century State, but the European 
peasant. “Throwing off what allure his ancient. peasant 
Baler gave him, hia peasant gaxb, his folk music, bis hand 
raft he ig now mesmerised by mechanical power andthe 
stato code of «new wos Ha cpt jeuant 
viuty alone he retains, the power meanly to grow rel 
‘ft he has no eity— rinciviiaeds 








































“And eo the iquestion remains only én 
part answered melt only in pact civilised. 
where things are accomplished little by little and from 








‘They have to be understood fast, and at n whol 
i One tity helps another, and the growth aud deeay, 
ff atias, aw history teaches, helps us alls but let us Gist 
tinderstand the problem an one of civilised lif, 

Chapters XVIL to XX: deal with the lapses in the 
city structure and consequent waste and disorganisi 
tion, but we cannot dismiss them with this brief 
definition of purpose. While nominally critical they 
fare full of reasoned argument as to cause and effect 
‘with many an exploration into possible roads for our 
escape in the future. ‘These explorations foous them- 
selves more definitely in Chapter XXI., on ¢o-ordina- 
tion in the City, on the lines of the following extract : 

‘A community too engrossed in the petty affair of busi- 
Cee re ee svt Wome hew this wera 
Ruthay tape. ike force competition throws a number 
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‘of mon and women out ofthe ranning 5 they have given of 
‘their bort to oortain specialised worl, and now there is 
nothing further for them (a do. Wo sce it in the abmence 
Of leisured “ parerga”;) young folle have fow intelligent 
reoroations.. tls here that the Arts holp to correo the 
itrophe that we moct in avery suok of ier Ben use their 
oy earns ori eyes" Then tour and 
pedis,” what dail dogs they aro-eaoh hie 
Speciality, and a6 il'edaested 1 "Too much sozcentration 
‘woken iho rest of ovr power—it does not give ue al- 
ound, bard-hoaded, warm hearted human beinga with tho 
edt resistance nod sympathy 
‘This now, co-ordinated, as against tho old competitive 
way of life nicuns « new method in eivis—ie mens the 
athstio aynthess, We have now %0 consider all he 
folcntiGe data, all the nventions of the industrial era, test 
them, and so-apply them to the lifo of man as citizen 
‘We later setts srish rather to eroate a community the 
basis of which shall be the meoonstrusted eity lee life 
Je whioh nego mostaniim hasbeen marred, the Arte 
‘once more take their proper place, and in which town and 
‘country are-rightly elated to each other The method 
and omer of Syndicaliny is neal for us artiste We 
Gaanot booome effestive unless we organise. And, because 
yo se fer fo etek meahaaim, a inanen pone 
{vo wero organised, would be mich greater than Cvce wast 
Unt of any ancient Guild hi 


In Chapter XXIL, on the Control of the City, it 
compares the old methods of France, England and 
America with the newer organisations of Germany 
controlled by paid experis and of America with its 
commission of selected men. No pronouncement is, 
made in favour of any one specific form of organisa 
tion, the suthor indicating his general view in the 
following paragraphs: 

It ia not for cobbles to lay down roles in sculpture, 
architeoture, ‘medicine, osbundry,  housewifery. Few 
Ieseons of the war have been ro convineing as that of expert 
control, provided we have co-ordination.” The two adinit- 
teadly exccesafal factors xt tho beginning ol the war were the 
Germn miltary machine and the Bah Navy.” hose 
were prepared years before by experts, not by eabblers, 
Bue ifthe war St lesson haa beeh that we must pot ths 
development of our eities, our eduoation, our Arts ito the 
hands af experts, ‘the only lesson. Jf we have to 
fake tho management of these affairs avy from the cob. 
bers, and turn thom over to the poopie that undersiand 
and study them, wo have to do this without destroying the 
moore penne or wo ap out othe Anglo-Armetiean 

ing-pan moddlo into the German fre—militariem. 
Te five, Tere aaked wht were tho fhsce moat important 
problems’ ahead of Democracy. T should say Arst the 
Eiphteous organisation of " Big Business,” next the finding 
aff sooo bass or the At, and tt ration of 
‘a machinery for the poling af the wor alvin 
{hoe three can we protect democratic civlisetion, The 
oncera ofthis book Is priniaeily mith the second, but tix 
impossible to ignore the other two. Iv the hrs involved 
tho whole question of labour unrest and social construe- 
kn, for Fate che wont Zghtaoue "atthe even anti 
social. But, however well wo econstruct, is not enous 
‘Phe righteous orguniation of big busieewacr factery 
‘ystem, how well #9 ever we reconstruct it—will not il the 
bil of human need, Sf we ignore the motive of hieman joy 
sand the longing for individual creation. Tho thind probe 
fen Jaina ey the mort meat, thosgh porhag 
solution is far ahoed, Te wil socuro to the democracies of 
the world a'means for working out the other two.” 


The remaining chapters are the most definitely 
personal in the book, expounding, as they do, the 
‘author's views as to the place of the arts in the civic 
economy, the methods by which these arts may be 
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developed, their reactions on the individual, the 
correlations between them, and their linking up with 
the basic structure of the city. 

‘Following up this in natural sequence is the relation 
between the country village and city and the advan- 
tages open to the smaller community in fostering 
complete and many-sided form of life. 

In witness, the following may be quoted : 

Rural England now is at the parting of the ways, The 
fone road leads to a suburbanised England, actidelally held 
‘together by an American bastard feudalism, fst invented 
in the eighteenth century, in which cotta country 
houses are bought up by week-enders, and axtifeil Rng. 
Tend, each as it was_belore the final debate in 1914, and 
somewhat as H. G. Wells drawa itin Matckings Bary. The 
other way leads to « mal country life—an England tree of 
geste, bach a pepe Sr Horace Poneto Chitopher 
‘Tomer, or afew of the more intelligent landlords want it to 
become. Such men have made tho discovery thet the 
‘English Tanded clam, in allowing tho real peasantry to be 
destroyed, havo been “putting thelr monéy on the wrong 
fore ney hago alamed bin, italigonce, conatr 
tive purpose, imagination, to go by default.” Teis question- 
able how whothenin fac of the gothesing storm thatiesoon 
to break upon thom from the city, they will succeed in 
saying thomsclves.  « « 

‘Much thought and intimate knowledge of the details of 
people’ lives, such as an architect has to bave whose bnei- 
has itis to know about people's dining.rooms snd kitchens, 
hhow they amuse thomeeives and onder their conduct, and 
to know this in many social grades, convinoos me that what 
‘wo noed isan altogether new mode f life: m mode in which 
{he tone is no longer set by the rch country house, bat in 
which rick and poor—for there always must be rich and 
gers Bey thelr pare without invidious dentin, 

‘meaturo must no longer be our property qualification, 
‘but our common eiizensip, and how we live i. 

It will be recognised that it is by no means an easy 
task to present an impression of a work ranging over 
0 far a field by means of a brief summary even with 
the aid of such extracts as space admits of, and we 
can only refer our readers to the hook itself if they 
feel, as probably they must, that it is vital to the 
study of the position of architecture and the kindred 
arts in relation to the life of a democratic people. 

We will only add this waming, that no out and 
dried theory is to be expected ; hints and suggestions 
jinnumerahie will be found, but it is not the author's 
‘method, and any sympathetic reader will see that it 
is inherently at variance with it, to close and tighten 
up every argument so as to propound a conclusive 
philosophic solution of the questions dealt with. This 
is left to the future, and probably the instinct is right 
that in a period such as the present avoids an attempt 
to forecast the exact direction in which the contem- 
porary conflict of ideals and interests will eventually 
‘carry us. We may be inclined to challenge some of 
the views expressed, some of the lines of argument, 
and may even doubt whether the basic axioms can be 
accepted as axiomatic. But thisis not the main point; 
a book contributing so much to the activities of con- 
‘temporary thought is not to be judged by its rightness 
in every opinion and in every process of statement, 
but rather by its stimulative value and its provocative 


quality. 4H, V. Lanoursren [F.] 


























MR. RAYMOND UNWIN’S PAPER ON HOUSING 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Ms. Raymond Unwin's Paper, on Housing. 
10th February 1939. 
To the Bditor, Journat. R1B.A.— 

Sm,—I have been much interested in reading Mr. 
‘Unwin’s Paper on Housing, which I was unfortunately 
‘unable to listen to in person, but Tam sure that he 
vill not object to some remarks being offered by me 
{in connection with it. 

The value of Type plans is of course obvious, but 
the disadvantages are also obvious, where there may 
bbe a predisposition on the part of some architects to 
avoid thinking for themselves. I will try to make 
my meaning olear by offering some criticisms upon 
‘the three types which accompany Mr. Unwin’s Paper. 

Type No. 1.—The best, features herein are the 
placing of the scullery, coals and W.C., but the living 
room would be found in practice to be not only very 
crowded, but I am prepared to say that it would soon 
become, in the occupation of the average tenant, very 
slummified ; the result of such a plan would either 
involve a most draughty room or, alternatively, all 
means of air and ventilation would be stopped ; the 
only naturally comfortable position is that which 
may be regarded as allocable to grandpa, viz., the 
‘armchair place ; father and mother, near by, are next 
best (and this is as it should be), whilst Bob, the eldest 
boy, is most uncomfortably placed at the side of the 
table. Sister Susie, opposite father, and near the 
fire, is not to be envied, but William, her neighbour, 
is almost as badly off as Bob; of course the two 
youngest children must fare as they can, May I say 
that in christening the family T have in mind the 
greater case for future reference? The entrance 
passage is very confined, and might well be larger by 
omitting the basin in bathroom and reducing the size 
of that compartment, 

Type No, 2-—Here again, grandpa comes off best, 
and Bob is badly treated once more, whilst father and 
mother are in the path of the next worst draughts, 
‘though there is little, if anything, to choose in this 
respect between their placing and Susie’s and Wil- 
Tiam’s. The bathroom is satisfactory, as also the 
‘W.0.; and the bedrooms are better than in the 
previous type. The entrance is very poor, and the 
amount of bad language that would be heard in the 
house is fearful to contemplate, 

‘Type No. 3—This typeis not only superior, but has 
everything in its favour, except that there is a right 
hhand light for scullery, nor i the relative postion of 
the W.C. with the living room ideal ; but one cannot 
have everything in a restricted area. ‘The doors, #00, 
‘are properly hing in this type. 

‘Type No. 1a—The door-hanging here is very badly 
arranged, but this detail does not affect the merits 
otherwise of the type. 

‘Type No, ¥a.—The soullery is distinetly ill-arranged 
for lighting, and is also not much else than a passage 
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way; the bath placed in the wash-house is thereby 
inviting its use as a receptacle for elothes-washing, 

Type No. 3a—The w.c. is in one of the worst 
‘possible positions. 

So far the criticism has been more destructive than 
constructive ; I will just offer a few remarks of the 
latter nature, premising that Mr. Unwin’s views as 
expressed on page 55 are very sound ; but the dia- 
grams on the same page are less sound than his 
remarks; it is not often that the table would be 
placed against the wall, but more or less centrally in 
the room ; the door-hanging shonld, in fact, be just 
opposite to what Mr. Unwin designates respectively 
convenient.” and inconvenient,” for on opening & 
door as little of the room should be disclosed as 
possible, and in order to avoid too close contact with 
tthe wall on entering, a door should, whenever possible, 
be Kept at least 1 ft. 6 in, from the return wall. 
Now, reverting to Type 1, though outward opening 
doors are not ideal for rooms in houses, yet here the 
living-room would be all the better were its two doors 
so hung. Mr, Unwin zightly says that the stairs 
should be easy ; it seems to me that those in Type 1 
must have 8 in, or 8 in. risers. Apologising for 
length of letter —I am, faithfully yours, 

‘Prrcy L. Manks, Licentiate, 
‘Coptnin, 7th Batt. London Regt, Culet Come. 











Housing and the Minimum Standard of Comfort. 
© L Marshalt Place, Perth. 
To the Baitor, Jounwat, R.LB.A.— 

‘Dzar Ste,—The present general interest in the 
housing problem is largely due to our realisation that 
every class of the community is entitled to a chance, 
st any rate, of living a decent, healthy and self-re- 
specting life, and that the arrangements which make 
this possible must be put within reach of all, and not 
regarded merely as a perquisite of gentility. ‘There- 
fore, hefore tackling the various details of the prob- 
lem, it will surely be worth while to decide what is the 
minimum standard of comfort which every worker's 
house shall provide. ‘This once established, even if it 
should not prove possible to insist upon it by legisla- 
tion, we can at least ensure that designers of houses 
shall recognise it, by seeing that no design is preminted 
in any reputable competition which does not ome up 
to this standard. 

Certain requirements are already tacitly recognised 
—no self-respecting architect, for instance, would 
show on paper @ Inder entirely unventilated, or an 
outside door opening direct into the main living room 
—and I would suggest. the following additions :— 
(1) Every house shall have sufficient wall-space in the 
entrance lobby to allow for at least half-a-dozen coat- 
pgs ; (2) and there shall likewise be provided in every 
case @ sufficient and convenient space to contain a 
bicycle and a perambulator (many designers appear to 
take it for granted that a family can only possess one 
or other of these articles : this is a misconception) ; 
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(8) sanitary conveniences should be accessible without 
going outside the house, but must in any case be 
reached under cover. 

‘The last point is the one I wish to emphasize, and it 
is still far from general recognition, The report of the 
‘Board of Agriculture's Advisory Committee on Rural 
‘Cottages (1915) publishes 21 selected cottage plans by 
different competitors ; in only three of these is the 
wwater-closet or earth-closet accessible from inside the 
house, and in one other it is reached under cover. 
True, most of the remaining designs allow only for 
earthclosets, whose position is often restricted by 
Jooal enactments, but even so there is no valid obstacle 
‘to scheming a covered approach. 

In considering the design of workinen’s houses, let 
us keep in mind the fact that they will be inhabited by 
somehody’s wife, somebody's aged mother or father, 
in sickness and in health, and in a climate which has 
its full share of rain, snow and cold wind. And don’t 
let our own better judgment be talked down by the 
“common-sense ” critic, who, still chuckling over his 
discovery of coals or potatoes stored in the bath, will 
‘ell us that “ that class of person doesn’t mind.” The 
five families who were found sharing one room in a 
Glasgow tenement didn’t mind—until the family in 
the middle of the room started taking in lodgers. If 
wider and progressive views are not to have their 
chance in these years of reconstruction, vainly indeed 
owe hope to “ build Jerasalem in England’s green 
‘and pleasant land.” —Yours, eto, 

ALT. N, Russet (4) 








RILB.A. Finance. 
‘Guildhall, B.C. 6h February 1919. 
To the Faitir, JouRNAt. RIB.A.- 

‘Srr,—I was delighted to ace Mr. FE, Perey Hinde’s 
letter in the Jourwas, of last month, for the more we 
ventilate this subject the better. 

T heartily ageee with his second paragraph, em- 
phasising the benefit of close contact with the Pro- 
vincial Societies. Tam strongly of opinion that the 
Presiglent of each great Allied Society should be an ez- 
‘officio member of the RLB.A. Council, and further 
that a by-law should he passed that periodically the 
President of the R.LB.A. niust be a provincial man. 

‘Mr. Hinde objects to my statement that Last vear 
the R.IB.A. spent £899 9s, in contributions to Allied 
Societies (excluding the allowances to their Presi- 
dents).” He refers to it as a “so-called contribu- 
tion” and then states “the truth is then that the 
R.LB.A. ces not make any contribution to the funds 
of the Allied Societies and it does not finance them in 
any way whatever.” I know the Institute pays them 
the money, for I have signed many of the cheques, but 
if your readers would like a perfectly unbiassed and 
Jpartial opinion of the tranaaotion T aa them to 
refer to our balance sheet, signed by an eminent firm 
of chartered accountants. In the April number of the 
Jourwat for 1918, on page 139, they will read under 
the heading * Expenditure,” Contributions to Allied 
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Societies, £309 9.” It is true that last year a note 
swas added—suoh a payniont needs an explanation. 

If I join an Allied Society having a subscription of 
22s, por annum, I should be admitted half price, and 
four unfortunate Institute would be forced under By- 
Taw 82 to contribute £1 1s. per entum to the Allied 
Society. Why should it ? 

Twant By-law 82 rescinded, and I want the Allied 
Societies to help me, foras long as the present system. 
continues they cannot have the weight in Institute 
matters they should have, and which they would have 
if they were entirely independent and self-supporting, 
and under no obligation, direct or-indirect, to the 
RIBA 

‘In my last letter I purposely exempted the pay- 
ments to the Presidents; the system is that the 
RLB.A. pays half their travelling expenses and I pre~ 
‘ume the Allied Societies pay the other half, so that 
these gentlemen who give up a considerable amount of 
time should he put to no personal exponse. 

T quite agree with Mr. Hinde’s last paragraph. I 
pleaded for the Architectural Association because of 
its financial position. I hope no similar institution in 
the provinces is in the same state:—Yours faithfully, 

Syoney Perse [F. 














To the Editor, Jounxat. R.LB.A.— 
281k Jor wary 1919. 

Dear Sin-—Now that the war is practically over, 
and Government controls and licences are being 
rapidly swept away, itis felt by many members of the 
architectural profession that some kind of recognition 
is due to Mr. Ernest Newton for the invaluable 
services which he has rendered to the profession, the 
building trade, and the country in general in adminis- 
trating the building licence regulations issued under 
“DORA,” and for the unvarying and unfailing 
courtesy, tact and consideration which he has shown 
in dealing with all applications during the whole 
period that the Order was in foroe, 

Tt has accordingly been decided to present Mr. 
‘Newton with some form of testimonial, and in order 
‘that all who desire to associate themselves with such 
gift may have an opportunity of showing their appre- 
Gintion, the subscription from any one person is 
limited to half a guinea, or any less sum. 

Thave been requested to act as Hon. Treasurer in 
this matter, and shall be pleased to receive subserip- 
tions at the R.LB.A., 9 Conduit Street, W. 

“Yours faithfully, 
Lows Soromow [F.] 








“Byzantine Splendour ” 
Mr, A. E. Henderson, RBA. FS.A, [Owen Jones 
‘Student, 1807), writes that he will be pleased to supply 
members with’ reproductions of his picture, “ Byzantine 
Splendour,” which has been hanging in the hall of the 
Instituto for some time past, A specially made negative 
js to be prepared measuring 35 inches in height and the 
tice of carbon prints from this will be 14 guineas each, 
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RECORD OF HONOUR 





Died of Wounds. 

Ise, Lieut. Sypwny Howarp, R.N.V.R. [Assooiate} 
‘Died on 2th August from effects of injury 
received on active servi 

Lieut Teer, wha was elected an Associate of the Institute 
in 10h, was @ pupil of the Inte Professor Roger Smith, ant 
ittor working umdet varions London architocts obtained an 
Sppoiniment as Assintant. Engineer in the Publis Works 
SHortment at Hong Kong. He aloo. breamo lecturer in 
huilding construction, surveying, &cn at the Hong Kong 
Univesity. Karly in 1016, after many applentions to the 
Goremor af Hong Kong fr relew, ho exme home to join 
tp fora orice, ad wan appeined fo patrol Yost werk: 
Tig on the north coast of Ireland, subsequently lxing pro- 
Inoted full Lieutenant and appointed to HLMS. Covetance. 
Ho died suddenly at ‘Hasine Toyal Naval Hospital on 
20th August 1918, from the effects of an injury sustained in 
i etorm on the Trish coat. 

Waurzr, 2nd Lieut. Tuomas Jexstxsox, Nortbum- 
‘jerland. Fusiliers, Student. Died from wounds 
received in action. 

Lieut, Waller served his articles in the office of Ma. J. G. 
Barell (Licentiate, Durham, and was an aswociate of the 
Norther Atchitestural Agsociation, Hef 
in 1919, subseyuently reel ving a. commission 
tmbcoland Posies, and went to France in I 
ttaw much service. 



















Killed in Action. 

Jane, Major Wautam, RE, (T.) (Ticentiote], Killed 
in action. 

Mnjor Jane, who hecame a Licentiate in JOU, waa in 
“Ametlen at the onttreak of wa, nod although then fifty 
ears of ago come home in 1914 'o enter the Army, obtaining 
YSommiasion es Captain in the Royal lngine.r8(T-)in thet 
‘Jour Joining a Feld Company, JvE,, he went to Franoo cn 
Teen august 1015, was wounded, and returned to England. 
Flaving ebtxined his mority and been given e company he 
‘went {6 Franco agaio in 1916, and ‘vas later invalided home. 
‘After a peciod in England he once more went to tho Front, 
aod was Eilled while on eervioe carly in 1918, Major Jane 
‘aaa partner of Mr. H. Price, of Weston-supet-Mare, and 
Sartiod out various school buildings for the County Edvcation 
Committee, as well at oumber ef other works in the town 
and distro. 

Panpensi-Bropuursr, 2nd Lieut, Burwanp 
Ricuann, RE. | [Student, 1913}. Killed in 
ation on Ist October 1918. 

Lent, Penderel-Brodhurst, second and uly surviving 
‘on of Spmee Penderrl-Brodburst, editor of The Guardian, 
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wat to by a aie wile ceing tom « conmniuton 
french. Hn was’ pupil of Mr. Aloresn Mactriney {F. 
SFining te 15th Eaton tRomsingts) for wee stor 
ihe oadhmenk of wat he atterwands exchonged inte. the 
‘Artista’ Rife, ftom which corp he obtained commission in 
fhe Royal Engineers’ A bother ofier wrote of him; "His 
fran the best Iype of braverg. Ho knew what shells and 
Brllte cout do, ae fearra them accordingly, but it never 
Inado eng diferenes to thn carrying ont of hie ork” "Ht 
tila! kaowidgy mado bins iy valuable to he 

incor r and he devised ight beldge, 20 feet long, 
Tight enough to be eared by one man, bat strong enongh to 
‘bear three men at once.”* . 


Woopnouse, Capt. C. H., York and Lancaster 
Regiment, Student. Killed in action, 

One of the many gallant mon who, in this war, have freely 
er fies gin ne i hey ee tng 
‘of Tight against wrong. Captain C. H. Woodhouse 

nade the suprome saceifeo on Oth June 1918. "Bora at 

Tcester, on J8th May 1801, he wae the only aon of Mr. and 

Mee Vivian M. Woodliouse, of The Old Ill, Queniheroughy 

[atcestershize, and was edveated at Mr. Rudd's, Stoneyxate, 

Ieleester, andat the King’s School, Canterbury. Soon 

After the declaration of war Captain Woodhouee joined the 

‘Komy, and was gazetted Seo. Lieutenant York and Lancaster 

Tegiment.on ist. November JOU, being promoted. ful 

Licntenant on 17th March 1915. "Tn. December of that 

year he went to Rgypt with hie regiment, and after some 

Yonthe there srar sent France, whore he was jn, the 

‘Genches and fring ine until be was wousded on 9th jul 

Tel6. He was again with bis regiment and eeversly wounded 

vist leading his men inthe hitorie advance on the Sorame 

Gn let July 1046, being then javalided home. After some 

{lime im boepital he was in Bngland on Hight dvty and home 

fervice for two years, and daring that time did good sod 

Stlusble work for e certain. period as an instrocter. Tn 

May 108 he felt Bt fo be again at the Front, and on the 

th of that month rejoined his regiment in France a8 & 

Tleutenant, though be had boon Acting and ‘Temporary 

Captain, bot fie rank ho, voluntarily reli on 

Sek Jume 1018 be fod a raiding party egeinst the Cermans, 

From which he did not retara, and was sccomtingly posted 

En missing. For three montht nothing forther wes hear. 

find then‘his name carae through from Betoia as killed 02 

{th June 1018. Many letzers of high commendation for his 

tron and keenneas at soldier were roosived by his parents. 

Gaptain Woodhouse wasn the ofits of Stockdale Harrion 

C'Sons, with whom he was articled, An office associate 

Srltes "This lom will Be devply felt by all in our fice, 

nd the profession he had adopted will loge one who, by his 

Siguee pte ond get ly, gve ich promi Tos he 

Hitore, His gentiomanly and ineanuming manner, together 

‘fin endarours hy penning, work fo exel a5 

Thing be had in hand, made ita real ylensare to be associated 

Sid hime" He unbrsitatingly went forth at his conntry’s 

Tal, aod gure ll be had give” He gave the pal 

GHeting offhis youth, and wil five on in the uratts nf tho 

Sauy who loved kim greatly. 

‘Stocxpane Hartsox [4.} 
Military Honours. 

Kuve, Major P. H., M.C., RE, Associate, Awarded 
the Croix de Guerre for piereing the enemy's lines 
fon 8th October 1918 and bringing back valuable 
information in spite of heavy shelling and 
machine-gun fre. 

Rupuey, Lieut.-Col. @, W.,D-8.0., 29th Durham Light 
‘Infantry, Associate. Promoted Tempy. Lieut 
Col,,13th September 1918. Awarded Italian Silver 
‘Medal for Military Valour on same date. Awarded 
DS.O., November 1918. 
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Cspiaie 3. A. Mermmist, RE. Eientints, 
‘Died aerveo, ste November 116, 
si archangel, Rossi, 





“oat, Wana Hanorp Winsasts, Kientate, 
oval Gueison Ar llr. 
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Taxtor, Capt. J. A. Caisnorar, D.8.0., MC, Man- 
chester Regiment, Student, Mentioned in dis- 
patches of 9th November 1918. 

Woonwarn, Lieut. Frayx, RE, Associate, son of 
‘Mz. Win. Woodward [¥.] is among the list of 
names submitted by the Commander-in-Chief, 
British Salonica Force, “ for gallant conduet and 
distinguished service.” 

Architects and Housing Schemes: RI.B.A. Deputation 

to Dr. Addison. 

A deputation from the Institute, consisting of 
‘Mz. Henry T. Hare President, Major Harry Barnes, 
MDP. [FJ Mr, Paul Waterhouse, Vice-President, and 
Mz. Arthur Keen, Member of Council, waited upon 
Dr. Addison, President of the Local Government, 
Board, on Friday, 31st January, to urge the employ- 
‘ment of architects on the various housing schemes in 
‘course of promotion throughout the country. Present: 
with Dr. Addison was Sir James Carmichael, whom 
Dr. Addison introduced as the newly-apponted 
Director-General of- Housing in England and 
Wales. 

‘Mz. Harz, having briefly stated the object of the 
deputation, went on to recall the invitation of the 
Local Government Board to the R.LB.A. to assist 
‘them by procuring type plans for cottages in various 
parta of the country, and the fact that he (fr. Hare) 
had then pointed out to the Board that it would be 
‘manifestly unfair for architects to provide typical 
designs if these were to be used by Local Authorities 
through their officials and without the employment 
of architects, ‘The Local Government Board then 
gave an assurance that, while they were unable to 
make definite and binding stipulations, it was their 
full intention that properly-qualified architects should 
bbe employed in all cases, and that the Board’s policy 








would be directed to ‘this end. Notwithstanding 


this, continued Mr. Hare, information was being 
received from Allied Architectural Societies in various 
parts of the country that extensive schemes of 
‘working-class houses were in course of preparation by 
the officials of Local Authorities, which would in due 
course come before the Local Government Board for 
approval. At so late a stage it would obviously be 
difficult to deal with such as might not be satisfactory. 
‘He also called attention to the fact that practically 
all the housing schemes carried out satisfactorily 
during the war had been the work of qualified archi- 
tects, and suggested that the Local Government 
Board should issue a circular to all Local Authorities 
‘urging them, as a first step, to appoint a competent 
‘and qualified architect. In conclusion, Mr. Hare 
called the attention of the Minister to the very strong 
recommendations as to the employment of architects 
in the Advisory Housing Panel’s Memorandum pre- 
sented to Parliament. by the Ministry of Recon- 
struction in June last [Ca. 9,087]. 

Major Hazey Banus, M-P., said that being not 
only a member of the Institute for many years, but 
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now a member of the House of Commons, he 
approached the subject from a somewhat different 
angle to that of the President, stressing rather the 
publio interest than the interests of the profession. 
‘At the same time, he considered those interests a 
proper matter for regard, as the existence of a free and 
‘Vigorous architectural profession was undoubtedly a 
matter of importance to the nation at large. In 
regard to the employment of architects by Local 
‘Authorities, which was the point to which his remarks 
‘were confined, he desired to say that in the housing 
of the future, while good planning and sound. oon- 
struction were of great importance, equal weight 
must be given to that indescribable element in design 
the absence of which in the past had inflicted upon 
‘this country the masses of dwellings of the supremely 
dull, dreary and monotonous character which formed 
so disheartening @ feature in urban housing oon- 
ditions. Architecture was an art, and whatever else 
might flourish under the administrative routine of 
departments the arts could not, and while from public 
officials might be expected, and would no doubt be 
‘obtained, @ considerable advance both in planing 
and constructional conditions over those of the past, 
there could not be expected from men whose attention 
was chiefly directed to technical questions of uti 
tarian character the capacity to express in form those 
esthetio and artistic values that made for pleasure 
and happiness, and which in the housing of the future 
must be amongst our chief concerns. Such freedom, 
such variety, such expression could only be obtained 
by the employment of qualified architeots, and on 
this ground he supported the application made by the 
President. : 

‘Mr. WarenHovse said that he desired to emphasize 
two points—the first was that any avoidance of the 
use of architects in this matter would be a neglect of 

national asset. The skilled experience of architects 
jn house design and also in town planning was avail- 
able, and should not be set aside. His second point 
‘was that the priority justly given to the housing 
problem meant the diversion to that enterprise of 
materials and labour which were required also for 
other classes of building. In fact, the supply of 
goods and of men to the housing’ schemes would 
increase the existing difficulties of architects in other 
spheres of work, and it would be an additional hard- 
ship to the profession if they were deprived of oppor- 
tianities of work in these schemes, 

Mr, Anrauz KxeN (F.] pointed out that when war 
broke out they were told, in effect, that engineers and 
not architects were wanted for the work then to be 
done: the position was now reversed, and what was 
nov required was essentially architects’ work. ‘The 
Tnstitution of Municipal Engineers was, however, 
‘making great efforts to capture it for its own mem: 
bers, and was claiming payment for it at the recog- 
nised rates for architects’ services. He claimed that 
the views of the public should be given due weight ; 
the publio were showing plainly that they were tired 
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of mean streets and dull suburbs, and that they 
required the new housing to be carrie! out in sich a 
way as to be a credit to the nation ; they asked for a 
high standard of convenience and accommodation, 
‘and they expected the new villages to be interesting 
and attractive. Borough engineers were men of out- 
standing ability, but they were in no way equipped 
for meeting the public demand; indeed, as\a rule, 
nothing could be more deplorable than the efforts of 
‘the engineer when he tried to make his work attractive 
to the eye. The housing schemes at Chepstow, Ken- 
nington and many other places showed how fully 
architects had studied the subject in all its aspects 
and mastered it. It was their own regular work, and 
it ought not to be taken out of their hands. 

Dr. Appisow, inseply, said that he had listened with 
much interest and sympathy to the representations 
‘made to him on behalf of the architectural profession. 
‘That profession he knew had been among the hardest 
hit by the war. As Minister of Munitions he had 
come in contact with architects once in comfortable 
circumstances, who, debarred from the exercise of 
their calling, had been compelled to earn a livelihood 
in a munitions factory, As regards the problem now 
before them—the satisfactory housing of the peaple— 
architects must help them to get out of the habit of 
building ugly houses. His view was that true 
eoonomy would result from the employment of pro- 
fessional people to do their own proper work—archi- 
tects for architects’ work, surveyors for surveyors’ 
work, engineers for engineers’ work. They must be 
prepared, however, to act con amore, with due regard 
to the intarests ofall. Tt was the part of the authori- 
ties to secure suitable plans and designs for their 
housing schemes, and he quite agreed that this work 
should be entrusted to properly-qualified architects. 
Sir James Carmichael would keep in touch with the 
Institute. In the Manual which the Board were pre- 
paring they would insert words drawing the attention 
‘of Looal Authorities to the desirability of employing, 
qualified architects for architeot’s work, 





R.LLB.A. Deputation to Sir Alfred Mond. 
A deputation foo the Institute, eonsisting of Mr 
Henry 1. Hare (President), Sir Aston Webb, B-R.A,, 
Mr. Hruest, Newton, A.R.A, Major Harry’ Barnes, 
MLP., Mr. Jolm W. Simpson, ‘Mr. John B. Gass, and 
Mr. Max Clarke, waited upon Sir Alfred Mond at the 
Office of Works on Wednesday, the 12th instant. The 
object of the deputation was to urge upon the Govern- 
iment that it was against the public interest that 
important Government buildings should be confined 
contirely to the operations of a Government: Depart 
ment, and that the great care now bestowed on the 
edneation and training of architects entitled private 
sractitioners to a proportion, if not the whole, of 
Goverment work. "The report of the proceedings is 
unavoidably held over until the next issue of the 
TouRNAL. 














“The War Memorials Committee. 

‘The Royal Academy has issued the following cir- 
cular with reference to War Memorials : 

With the approach of Peace the necesity of organisation 
Jn dealing wih War Memoria nfs country become 
peratives’ The danger iv that the. desire to perpetuate 
The memory of those who have laid down their lives should 
‘waste iteell in_wrong channels through lack of competent 
Juidance, and ehouldin fact endanger our national buildings 

cos by ilnndvised interference. Tt i essential that 
‘ements within ou chug ad eihedrly iv thlone, 
the pablle park, oF the vl xn, should not clash will 
the Pont of the pasty thee however ample, they should 
Expnist the emotion of tho present and hope ofthe future 
‘Withovt losing touch with the paat, snd thst instead of 
Tring a rock of offenco to Tature gonerations, they should 
be ebjects nf veneration to thoso who follow us. 

Torta have already been made in various quarters to 
deal with this problem Among other bodies the Civie Arts 

tiation conceona ise with the subject of War Memo- 
nian has tp ative nor an cn stage ofthe War 
both in propagancia and in advico to upplicunts. Appeals 
foradvige have alsa been mado to the Hoysl Academy, and 
that body, being anxious to aasist in this Impostant work, 
‘appointed « Committee in 1017, who drew up and issued in 

rehy 1918, @ memorandum of advice to municipal and 
‘other bodies who might be contemplating War Memor 

‘In Joly, 1918, a representative mecting was held at the 
Royal Aste. ‘whieh s General Committso wes formed, 
tnd the following were submequently nominated to serve on 
fn Executive Committee: Sir Bdwarl J, Poynter, Bt 
P'R-A, Chairman, The Baal of Plymouth, the Bad of Craw: 
ford aid Baleares, Rant Ferrers, Mr. Chacles Aitken, Mr. 
Toginald Blomfeld, R.A, Sir Thomas Brock, R.A. Mr. 
George Clausen, R.A, Sir Theodore Cook, "Mir. Hrank 
Dicksec, RA, Sir George Frampton, RA. Mr. Henry 

PRLBA, Me. C.J: Holmes, Prof, We 
the Vory Rev. W. I, Norris, Dean of York, Sir 
Willian 'B. Richmond, B.A., Mr J. 8. Sergent, Rey Mr 
Charles Sims, B.A. 8 Geol’. Smith, Mr Alan A. Gomp- 
tell Swinton, KES, Sir Hamo Thomycrott, RA. Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A, Ma. Christopher Whall, Mr Henry 
Wilton, Captain Derwent. Wood, A.R.A.” Neval and 
Miltary Advisers—Ceptain H.W. ‘Richmond, RLN., and 
Tent Colonel Six Artur Leothom. 

Tis felt thatin al eases the denigus of memoxiale should 
he entrusted to competent artinta, snd this Committe has 
hoon formed, not to undertake designs, but to give assist. 
tance and: nde aban early-stage to the pmmotors of 
Inemorials.to act-at a body of sefevenoy for those who 
{teire guidance na to the general acope and character af 
Imemodfls fo viv on" thelr tullaiity or meso 
sites ar positions in buildings : and generally to further 
In ongantoed effort throughout the country to make the 
hnemotials ofthis war wosthy of their great occasion. Tes 

all men of goodwill sould contribute of such sbi 

1 try pono oling ¥ bout that our wax mere 
should express tho ideals fought for by the frco nations of 
the world and that while they speak to future generations 
of the courage and patriotism of those who havo died, 
they do not secrifice nny of that older beauty whieh Is 
gio’ legacy from a momen 

rminunigationr should be addeeaed to tho Secretary, 
Royal Academy, Piceadilly, London, W.1- 































































Work for Invalided Soldiers. 

‘Realising that there wil be a great numberof studenta of 
the arts returning to civil life from the Army who, in con- 
sequence of wounds or other disabilities, will be unable to 
follow their former cooupations, Sir George Frampton has 
initiated a sohome for the formation of « Tapestry Guild to 
‘organine the teaching of tapestry weaving to such men as 
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‘might feel drawn to work of the kind. ‘The immediate 
object ofthe Guild's work would bo to design and carry out 
tapestries to serve as war memorials and sola of honour, 
to hang in chorchos, in the halls of universities. public 
schools, and publis corporations, as wall as in private 
houses” ‘Training centres for tapostry weaving under the 
best mastos will be formed and studioa with looms estab- 
lished ; and as soon as promises for tapestries to the value 
of £5,000 aro reosived the Guild will start operations, 
Sir George Frampton, who will act as Hon. Dizootor of 
Works, is already in touch with the Ministries of Labour 
‘and of Ponsions for the enrolment of men anxious to take 
up the work, and arrangements aro being made with the 
‘London County Counell for thei preliminary training. Is 
is the intention that the achome shall be worked on co- 
‘operative prinoples and the artists and artist-craftsmen, 
‘whatever shall participate in the proceeds 
of the production, Only tapestry work of the highest 
‘quality both of design and exeoution is contempla 
the most experenel experts nth raft wl asked to 
‘ake the led in the workshapa 

“Architects will, no doubt be interestd inthis propos! 
to revive the use of tapestry for interior decoration, ancl 
there are probably many who would Ike to help in further. 
ing the objects of the Guild. ‘The Bal of Plymouth has 
consented to be its fist President, and among those who 
hhavo undertaken to assist im and control design are Mfr 
Geo, Clausen, Mr. Chas. Sims, Mr. Frank Brangwyn ond 
Sir Eawin Lutyens. 

Tnformation regarding the work of the Guild may be 
obtained from the Hon. See, War Memorial Tapestry 
Guild, 11 Dorsot Square, N.W. 


Post-War Building. - 

Mattersof immodiata interest to architects are dealt with 

in a supplementary report issued by the Building Materiis 
Supply Committee ofthe Ministry of Reconstruction which 
‘contains a detailed record of itsinvestigationsinto the state 
‘of the various trades with a view to estimating the probable 
‘timo necessary for thefrrecovery from the effectsof thowar. 

Particular consideration was given by the Committee to 
the outlook with regard to the supply of bricks. In this 
industry, more perhaps than in any other, the labour 
problem isof tho utmost urgeney, for besides the depletions 
‘cansod by reorviting requirements, the superior attraction 
both in pay and conditions of employment offered by 
‘munitions and other protected works has enormously 
reduced the numbers ‘working in the trade, although 
latterly augmented by female labour. Entering into 
details of brick production and tho use of clamp buent 
bricks, the Committee emphasizes the manufacturing difi- 
culties of supplying a uniform quality of stock bricks and 
rakes the important suggestion for the consideration of 
architeots that second and thitd qualities of stocks should 
‘be specified for internal work, for which purpose “in many 
cases they are admirably adapted, and . .. were formerly 
‘used with general accoptance, as is found by the buildings 
‘of older London which are from time to time pulled down,” 
is suggested that should this be done it would not only 
greatly increase the mannfacture of clamp bricks, but ease 
‘the transport problem. 

Presentation to Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A. 

‘The occasion of Mr, Ernest Newton's retirement 
from his honorary appointment as administrator of 
the Government building licence regulations in opers- 
tion during the war, was marked by the presentation 
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to him, on the Srd of January last, of an antique silver 
cup, a gift from his departmental staff, to show their 
appreciation of his conduct of the department over 
which he had presided since its inception in 1916. 
Mr. Henny. Hane (Prev 
tion, said : ‘The gift was meant to express in tangible form 
‘their sense of Mrs Newton's uniform kindness and courtesy 
‘to every member of hls staf. He had been mainly respon. 
sible for the orgenisation of the department and for the 
general policy adopted and followed throughout. The 
ition had been « very diffoult ono and he had hed to 
lange in the mott delicate manner the interests of the 
building industry and the general interests of the country 
during the most extical period of the war, A control 
‘which bore unequally on either interest would have meant 
‘on the ane hand the destruction of building, and on the 
other a sacrifice of vital national needs. Both interests 
Ste‘ Hare thought, ha bon adoquately safeguarded and 
‘tho friction inseparable from ang system of control had 
been reduced to'a minimum, “They who had been inti- 
mately associated with Mz. Newton knew what infinite 
inet and patience had. been soquired to steer a proper 
coune et all times, and how much there had been to try 
the temper of the man at the helm. Yot during tho whole 
time he did not think anyone had scen Mr. Newton out of 
temper or heard him utter a harsh or unkind word. ‘The 
whole department had partoken more of the nature of a 
happy family than « Government office,” ‘They all heart 
wished Mr. Nowton the best of good fortune and goo 
health on his retum to his own profession, of which ho was 
such a distinguished member—Mr. Hanny K. Nenun said 
ho would also ike to express on bebalf of the staff the great 
regret they all felt on parting with their kindly chief, whose 
innumerable kind and thoughtful acta had gone far to 
lighten their work Mr. HG, Taensow [¥-.) speaking of 
Ake, Nowton's work at the Ministry, aid how smccsssful he 
had boon in fighting all attempts made to teduoo. the 
‘£500 limi,” and that it was owing to his efforts that 
many a little country builder had kept going through the 
‘ar and who would how be zeady to give employment to 
thon rotuming from the Army-—Mise Pewnxes, the Ohiet 
Clerk, speaking for th ladies of the department, n handing 
tle cup to Mt. Newton, said how mush they, too, had 
oped tei poriod of sevice under his deeton, and in 
warmly thanking him they would also Ike to join in givin 
Tim theft" beats wishen for the future, Me Newross 
expressing his thanks for the gift, seid what a great 
‘lessure {twas forim to Teccive such a token of afestion 
find esteem, Ho thought that Me. Hare and the other 
{peukers hed been too flattoring in their semasks as to hi 
‘work, though he would not pretend that that. work 
not been dificlt at times, ahd always strenuous, but he 
had been fortunate in having a staf in which he could 
always rely for ungeadging aasintance, 


‘Municipalities and Independent Architects, 

‘The accuracy has been questioned of a paragraph in the 
Report of the Joint Committee of Representatives of the 
R.LB.A. and the Allied Socitios (see Joumxat for Novem- 
hier) stating that * three of the Allied Society representa- 
tives mentioned that their City Corporations had decided to 
put all work over £400 in value into the hands of inde- 
‘pendent architects.” Enguiry having been made into the 
‘matter, itis found that the subject cropped up casually at 
‘the Conference, that tho remarks were not reported 
verbatim, and that the précis from which the minutes 
‘were written was open to misconception and led to a too 
definite conclusion. Still, though not literally accurate, 
there was solid foundation for the statement, Tt has beent 
the custom both at Birmingham and at Lelocster for the 
City authorities to place important architectural work in 












































MINUTES 


‘the hands of private practitioners, and from the architects? 
‘point of view the relations between the authoritios and the 
Jocal azchitects aro considered satisfactory. In South 
‘Wales, too, itis quite a common practice for Local Autho- 
sities to ‘independent architects for all kinds of 
architectural work, 


OBITUARY. 

The late Col, Edward Dru Drury, V.D. [F:]—On 
the 25th January Colonel E. Dru Drury died at Bath, 
where, since his retirement in 1916, he had resided. 
The fumeral took place on Thursday, the 30th 
January, at Lansdown Cemetery, Walcot, Bath. 
Col, Dra Drury was born in 1841, educated at'private 
schools, was articled to Mr. George Barnes Williams, 
of Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, and spent. some 
time in the office of Mr, Samuel Sanders Tuelon, of 
Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, He commenced prac: 
tice in 1862, and was leading partner in the firm of 
Drury & Lovejoy, of Bucklersbury, B.C. He was 
lected an Associate of the Institute in 1864, and a 
Fellow in 1873, and was also a Fellow of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, Tn 1870 he was appointed 
District Surveyor for St. Margaret, St. John and the 
Close of the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, Westiuin- 
ster, which office he held for forty-six years. He was 
lected President of the District Surveyors’ Asso- 
ciation in the year 1906, Among his works are the 
following Country houses at Boxmore, Hemel 
Hempstead, Hertfordshire; Shooter's Hill, Kent ; 
Launceston, Cornwall; and Westolitfe, Margate ; 
new church at Hemel Hempstead ; restoration of 
‘Hapton Church, Norfolk; additions and alterations 
to St. John the Evangelist, Blackheath ; St. James’, 
Kidbrooke ; and St. Michael's, at Blackheath Park ; 
rission hall, memorial room and parish rooms at 
Blackheath and Kidbrooke ; church schools at Bast 
Greenwich, and various business premises in the 
cities of London and Westminster. He had a con- 
siderable practice in light-and-air and party-wall 
cases. Colonel Dru Drury served as a Volunteer 
Officer in the Queen's Own Royal West Kent 
Regiment, and was a Freeman of the Goldsmiths? 
Company.—Txos. P. Trwstay, Licentiate. 

‘The late Heary Winter Johnson [¥.]—Henry 
‘Winter Johnson, of Market Harborough, whose death o°- 
‘curred on the 15th December, 1918, at the age of 47, had 
been a Fellow of the Institute since 1904, “He was articled 
to Messrs. Stock, Page & Stock, London, and in 1804 
tentered the ofice of Mr. J. Alfred Gotch [F-]._ Two years 
Ttor he went into partnership with Mr. Coates, the Suz~ 
veyor of Market Harborough, where he continued in 
practice until 1916, He had an extensive practi in the 
fown and surrounding districts and did much public as 
‘well ag domestic work. Tho buildings erected wnxler his 
Girection ineluded elementary and secondary schools for 
the Leicestershire County Council, a cottage hospital, 
assembly rooms, offices, factories, shops, and a cattle 
Iarket, &.. The firm also eazried out various country 

ing-boxes and hunting and polo stables. He 
itor at the Royal Acadeny. 
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COMPETITION: 
Birmingham Honsing Competition. 

‘The following oiroular has been forwardedl from the 
Birmingham Architectural Association to all archi- 
tocts in the Birmingham District, 

Str,—We have to advise you that the replies re- 
ceived from the Housing and Town Planning Com 
aittee in respect of the Pine Apple Farm andl Ford 
House Lane Competition not being satisfactory or 
in accordance with the Royal Institute of British 
Arohitects’ Regulations for conducting Competit 
architects are requested not to submit designs. 

‘The matter is being taken up with the Operatives’ 
and other Associations, and every micens is being 
taken to bring the strongest pressure upon the Hous 
ing and Town Planning Committee in oper to ensure 
the scheme being earried out in accordance with the 
RLB.A. conditions 

Tt is, therefore, strongly suggested, in the interests 
oof the profession, that no architects should submit 
plans until a favoitrable solution is arrived at-—Yours 
faithfully, 

















W. Aumx. Hanvey, President. 
E. Marsrox Runtaxn, Secretary. 








MINUTES. 
At the Sixth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Se 
1918-10, held Monday, 20% Janusry 101, at 5.30 







Present? Mr. Arthur Keen, Memper of Gow 





7 Fellows (inclading 3 Members of th 
Ti Avsoeiater, 3 Licentintes, and. neveral vi 
‘Minutes of the Meoting held 6 January 1919 were taken 
fas road and signed ae correct. 

‘The Hon, Serretary annownced the deconse of the 
followiog "memiora Faiiax ‘Romteld, Wade Palms, 














lected Associa’ Fellow 1888; William Norman 
Togron, elected Fellow 1891, 

‘Mr, Grahame Buracll Tubbs, Associate, attending forthe 
‘inet time since his elvetion, was formally admitted by the 


Chairmen. 

Me. MH. Baillie-Scott having revd a Paper on Ta 

Maxine Habrtavce or Onn Dwxtiixes 1 Towx axp 

Cousny, # discussion ensued, and on the motion of Me. 

Herbert W. Wills (F.), sceonded by Mz. Trancis Hooper 

(Hi 8 ote of thanks was pase 9 him by neclanation. 
the peneeedtings closed at 6.45 p.m. 





At the Seventh General Meeting (Ontinery) of the 
Seerion 1918-10, held Monday, Sit Febroacy 1018, at 
Bepnu—Presents Me. Honey ‘t. Hare, Prestfeat, inthe 
Chair; 14 Vellowe Greluding 4 isembres of tho Council}, 
 ASecbiates Gneluding ? mersbers of the Council), 2 Lican: 
ates, ant vistors the Afinnten of the Mecting held 20th 
Sanusry were taken af Toad and sighed as correct. 

"Tho Hon. Seereary announced that intimation had been 
accuivod of tho death in ction of Captain Franais Renton 
Barep, Bast Sasvey Regiment, Asocia and Mejor Willa 
Taney Re, ernie, Upon the motion of the Hon. Secre- 
tay it wat Resolved that sho Institute's deepest regrets for 
thelose of these gallant ofiers he entered cn the Sfinutes, 
And that a mearago of sympathy and condolencs be for: 
warded fo"thelr nearer relives, 

“Tho Present having teferred to Siv Anton Webb's cloo- 
tion as President of the Royal Academy, announced that 
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‘that aftemoon had decided 


‘the Council at their meeting 
mngratalation on bebalf of the 


to send him an Address of 
Institute. 

‘Tie President announced that tho Council proposed to 
submit to His Mejesty the King the name of Mr. Leonaet 
‘Stokes au Gt recipient of tho Royal Gold Medal for the 
corsa Foss. 

Te was ennouned® that the candidates whose names 
‘are given under  Notioes " below hadd boon nominated for 
lection. 

‘itr, George Hubbord, F.S.A. [F.J, having read a Payer 
on How ro opsars a Waren Surrcy nv tne Ansmxcr 


Op Sranies, Revs, aro Ralx, a discussion ensued and on * 


{he motion of Mx. Paul Waterhouse [F.J, seomnded by Mr. 
Sohn W. Simpson (FJ, 2 vote of thanks was passed to him 
bby acclamation, nad was briefly responded to. 

‘The proceedings closed at 6.16 p.m. 


NOTICES. - 


A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING wil be held Mon- 
day, Srd March 1919, at5 p.m., for the following purpose:— 

‘To sloot the Royal Gold Medalist for 1919. ‘The Chair. 
‘man to movo: “That subject to His Majesty's gracious 
sanotion the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of archi- 
tecture bo presented this year to Mr. Leonard Stokes, in 
recognition of the merit of his xecuted work.” 

‘The SEVENTH GENERAL MEETING (BUSINESS) 
‘will bo held following the above Meeting for the following 








Purposes — 
"To reed the Minutes of tho General ifeeting (Ordinary) 
held Monday, 17th February 1919; formally to admit 
‘members attending forthe fst timo einco their election, 
MTo proceed with the cleeton ofthe following eandidatos 
formbmbersip [X-Be—The names ond addrasen,foethor 
foth the names ofthe propoters are el out under * Notices” 
Inifle Tanuary fost of he Joonsat) 
As Fatows. 
Mosuny : Ente (4, 1900), Bradiond. 
Swansutox, Joux [4, 1603], Manchester. 
Toawaun: Syoxry (4, 1011}, Boumemouth, 
‘Dynwame: Tuomas (4, 1800) 
‘And the flloying Licentntes who eve passed thequalify~ 
ing examination 
S°AuiaN: Gronox Pasxetox, Bedford, 
Goranmoor: Jou Dvxs. 
Fonnast: Guonaz Torx, Cholmsfonl. 
Hovesos: Antictr Nicwosas Wussrrstp, Winder. 
Wintrusox : Wanran, Bradfoct. 
'As Hos. Connzaroxrxo Manes. 
Kavos Gaonaz Haxev, Brasil, Professor of Atchi 
feoture under the State Govorament. 
? ‘As Atsocraras. 
he candidates axe surving, or have served, with the 
nee and boing aly que, have availed themselves ot 
‘the tenaporecy coneestinna granted to Sendents (eee Special 
Rogolations, Joost. for Macoh 1918): 
“Aumow': Wavrne (8, 1013}, Dysart, File 
Pazpantex Writs (8, 1008), Kester, 
1910} 
+P asx AnsiUn(S, 1911) Nottingham 
Tons Guavtor Costixewooo [8 1913), 




















‘Whithy, 
Casnnow | Ronznn Hoxren [1013], Glasgow. 
Canr be farowraise: Prat? (S., 1911} 


Caen: Hannear Witrzan (8., 1010). 
Ceare: Atego Douasss (8., 1913], Manchester, 
Connnroan: Pavt Husrmuzy (8,, 1910). 
County: Jon Kraxwoon [8., 1978}. 
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Gru: Maven Baexan [8 1013) 
fGuakonogs Letra Hanouo [Spedial War Baa. 
7 Guonon Havt (B 1012} North Shiela 
Wanxess s Wrussast [S., 2012], Dorsot, 
Hanwooo : Anxorn Winttaxt (8.1011), 
Haruo: Ovaic Frans Wat (8, 1918], Beeston, 
Heap? Gsonon Zosixe (8, 1013), 
Tite, Hannay Howaurox {S., 1905}, Cork, 
Heooinn: Hanne (8, 1914}, Gangow. 
Lawson pwix MaDpisow (Spucial’ War Hzam., 
Chestere-Strcet. 
Lawenys Jom Scor? (8. 1913}, Dunformiin 
Tasbaxts Byetex Gnasasin Suatow [8 19133. 
Lipawy : Waris ants [8 1008), 
Trove; Aeennt Punuonss (8, 1914], Sans. 
Mss ronan Wrasse Vivi (8 1014 
Mtooiatos’ Vienwr (8, 1008), "Noweustl. 
Pires Tox Burmvono (8, 1014} 
Ronrsox: Norozovs Savane (S., 1912}, Spilsby. 
Tosn: Gzosax Aureno (8. 1013) 
Towvrane: Dovonas Woopvruta [8.100 
Rovuza + Uaxuan SrowDy [Special War Fzamination} 
tenes Lastan Howan (8, 1014), Chelmsford, 
StGupanes Bansano Ronserto (8, 101}, Rien 
sxutorve: Pxxcy {8., 1912], Bristol 
Scrvacen : Mantis [8., 1002), Walton-on-Thames. 
Starse? Mantay Jouve (8, 1912], Hadleigh, Sufolk. 
Sura: Onanzas Watt [S., 1916], Carabridge, 
Season: Axpane Taurvae (1013) 
Srurancs; Hanazaz Seancer (9, 1019]. 
Towsann ; Hy, Banewouosew [1014]. 
VW rrss Tueooone Praxers Harsronp (S., 1013). 
ous Szaxun® (8, 1915), Brighton. 
Witt Brza (8%, 1008}, Pentre, Sooth 


Dovaras Cuanins Lawron (S., 19171. 
‘hamnon Tavsrax (S., 1016], Merthyr 


























Wooordrrn ; Nonwax Frupraic (8, 1911}, 

‘The Chairman formally to present the Revised Schedule 
of Professional Charges and move its edoption and that the 
existing Schedule be withdrawn. [1V.B.—Copies of the 
‘Revised Schedule were iseued to members during the week end- 
ing Yat March.) 


An EXTRA-ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING will 
be held on Monday, 10th March 1919, at 5 p.m» for the 
purpose of a diseussfon on PROPESSIONAL PROBLEMS: 
br THE MOMENT. 





‘Tho EIGHTH GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) 
‘willbe held on Monday, 17th March 1919, at 6 pam. for the 
following purposes :— 

‘To read the Minutes of the General Mestings (Special and 
Business) held Monday, 3rd March 1919; formally to 
afnit members attending for th ft se sine their 
eotion. 

‘Sir FRANK BAINES, K.B.E,, MV.0, to road a Pay 
on WAR FACTORIES AND SHEDS : their Construction 
‘and Adaptation to Future Needs.’ 











R.LB.A. Publications. 
Fut Published, 
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HOW TO OBTAIN A WATER SUPPLY IN THE ABSENCE OF SPRINGS, 
RIVERS AND RAIN. 


By Gzonor Husparp, F.S.A. [F.]. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 3rd Febraary, 1919. 


realised that every drop of water that falls to the earth comes from the air. As the air is the 

source of supply it is necessary to consider shortly the composition of the air we breathe. All 
that need be said about this is that it is composed of certain gases and aqueous vapour. All gases, 
except aqueous vapour, are present in definite proportions to each other, but the aqueous vapour is 
subject to very large variation. This gas, or aqueous vapour, is always being given off by evaporation 
from any surface of water or from ice until the atmosphere becomes saturated with it. ‘The point of 
saturation, or the dew-point, represents that state of the atmosphere when it cannot contain any 
additional moisture or aqueous vapour at a given temperature. ‘The dew-point or state of saturation 
varies with the temperature. The highér the temperature of the air the more aqueous vapour it is 
capable of containing. ‘The state of saturation is made known when the dry and wet thermometers 
record the same temperature. It is obvious that if the temperature of saturated atmosphere is 
lowered below tho-dew-point, then tho moisture that it eannot contain at such lower temperature 
must be deposited. This deposition of aqueous vapour consequent tipon the lowering of the tem- 
perature below the dew-point sometinios forms’ dew, or it may fall as rain or remain suspended in 
tho air as a mist. If the temperature of the atmosphere is again raised without any chance of its 
coming in contact with any form of moisture, then the atmosphere ig comparatively dry and 
evaporation from any moist surface is rapid. In fact, as the temperature of the atmosphere rises it 
absorbs moistura whenever it eomes in contact with it, and as it falls below the dew-point it deposits 
its excess of moisture. ‘The process of evaporation takes up pure aqueous vapour from even the most 
fetid pools, and it is again distributed on the surface of the earth in the form of pure water when the 
temperature falls below the dew-point. If it were not for this action and reaction, life, as we know 
it, would be impossible on the earth. 

Passing from these elementary remarks, we must now consider by what process the temperature 
of the atmosphere can be chilled bslow the dew-point, so that its superabundance of aqueous vapour 
shall be deposited at the lower temperature upon a desired surface and in sufficient quantity to afford 
a water supply. Before, however, directly dealing with this point, it must be realised that the portion 
of the earth receiving the sun’s rays during the day is absorbing a certain amount of heat Generally 

I 


T the consideration of a water supply in the absence of all rivers, springs and rain, it must be 
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speaking, one-half of the heat of the sun received by the illuminated atmosphere is absorbed by the 
‘ir, leaving the other half to reach the surface of the ground, provided that there are no intercepting 
clouds. This process of absorption of the heat of the sun during the day is reversed during the night. 
For our present ptirpose it may be assumed that the heat received either by the atmosphere, or by 
‘any portion of the surface of tho earth, during the day, is radiated during the night, into space. . Thus 
the atmosphere which is warmed during the day is eapable of containing a greater percentage of 
aqueous vapour than it can retain, if it is chilled below the dew-point, during the night. When the 
temperature of the surface of the earth falls during the night below the dew-point the excess of aqueous 
‘vapour, in the form of dew, is deposited. If, however, the sky during the night is overcast with 
clouds the heat acquired by the day is given off into the layer of air below the clouds, and the tendency 
is for the temperature of the earth and the atmosphere to be maintained. Under these conditions the 
atmosphere will continue to contain the aqueous vapour and little or no dew will be deposited. It is 
on the clear starlight nights that the most copious depositions of dew take place. 

‘The atmosphere may also be warmed or chilled by purely mechanical processes. Thus, if a 
lump of ico is placed in a glass of water the outside of the glass becomes chilled, and the moisture-laden 
air, coming in contact with the chilled surfaco of the glass, in its tum decreases in temperature. As 
soon as it falls below the dew-point the outside surface of the glass, especially if it has a rough and not 
‘a polished surface, becomes coated with bends of water. It now the glass of water containing the ice be 
placed on a plate the dew will soon be seen running down the surface of the glass and forming a dew 
pond in the plate. From this example it will be seen that, provided a chilled surface can be produced 
which will lower the surrounding temperature of the atmosphere below the dew-point, the aqueous 
vapour will be condensed on the chilled surface. Radiation lowers the temperature, and so does 
evaporation, and when these two forces are both in action a very considerable fall is reached in the 
temperature of the radiating and evaporating body. As a concrete example of this, the well-known 
method adopted in India of procuring ico is worth recording. For an account of this I quote from 
Scott's Meteorology, in the “ International Seientific Series : 


‘A vory practical uso of noctumel radiation has been made from time immemorial in India, in the proparation of 
ice, and on rich sacale that sbout ten tons of ice can bo procured in a single night, from twenty beds of the dimensions 
to be given, when the temperature of the air ia 15" or 20° Fahr. above tho froezing point. The locality referred 
fo is in the tmmodiate neighbourhood of Calcutta. A rectangular pisco of ground is marked out, lying cast and west, 
fand measuring 120 by 20 feet, This ia exosvated to a depth of 2 feot and filled with lee straw, rather loosely laid 
{to within 6 inches of the surface of the ground. 
‘The ie is formed in shallow dishes or porous earthenware, and the amount of water placed in each is regulated 
by the amount of ioe exptoted. "No joo Se formed if the wind is sufficiently strong to be called breeze, for the air is 
not left long enough at test, above the hed, for the temperature to fall sufficiently by the action af radiation. 

















‘To obtain this result I should imagine that it is essential that it should be a cloudless night, and 
the air comparatively still. Mr. Seott points out that this freezing action ceases with southern or 
easterly airs, which contain more moisture than the north-north-west airs. It is when the wind is in 
the north-north-west that the freezing action is most active, and it is largely owing to the chilling 
effect of evaporation in the dryer airs that the freezing temperature is reached. From this example it, 
will be seen that the straw lining is a non-conductor of heat, and thus prevents the pans of water from 
absorbing the heat of the surrounding earth. As the heat that the water and the pans contained in the 
first instance becomes lessened by radiation and evaporation during the night, the temperature of the 
water falls below the freezing point. It is well to bear in mind this striking illustration of the low tem- 
perature which can be attained by a body of water protected by a non-conductor of heat from contact 
‘with the surrounding earth. In miniature we have here almost the samo conditions which operate in 
a properly constructed dew-pond. 

‘Another example, which will be more familiar to everybody, may be seen on the railways where 
the sleepers are entirely covered by gravel. Ona frosty morning it may often be observed that the 
hoar-frost covers the gravel lying immediately above the wooden sleepers, whereas the gravel lying 
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between the sleepers shows no sign of hoar-frost. In this ease the wooden sleepers act as a non- 
conductor, and the gravel lying above them, having radiated into space certain amount of the acquired 
heat of the day, becomes chilled and the dew which is deposited upon this protected gravel becomes 
frozen and appears as hoar-frost. A decayed sleeper may at once be detected, as it no longer acts as a 
non-conductor of heat, and so the hoar-frost is not deposited on its surface. Illustrations might be 
quoted without number, but my object in referring to these instances is to emphasise the fact that, by 
the application of simple automstic conditions, definite results may be obtained which may some day 
prove to be of great importance to humanity. ‘ 

Tn certain countries where there are neither rivers nor springs, and where the rain seldom or never 
falls, the conditions appear to render such localities unsuitable for man and beast. Yot, by the appli- 
cation of scientific principles, a constant water Supply will be obtained if it is possible to lower the 
fenpentane of the air below the dew-point. This, I think, may be done on the evidence of the follow- 
ing facts 

Before beginning to construct a dew-pond it would be quite possible to predict with considerablo 
measure of certainty whether it would or would not act as a condenser in any particular locality. All 
substances during the night have the tendency to decrease in temperature below the temperature of 
the surrounding air, but owing to their mass or bulk this process of cooling may be too gradual to 
allow the substance to attain its ultimate degree of coldness before the sun rises in the moming. 
Provided the substance has a sufficiently large superficial radiating area, and it is thermally cut off 
from its surroundings, except the air, it will attain what is known as its “‘ thermometrie distance.” 
‘Thus, the temperature of grass always assumes a temperature of 8°6° below the temperature of the 
surrounding air, whatever that may happen to be. Swansdown, for instance, always drops 12° to 
18° below the temperature of the air, and I found that a thin piece of iron 15 inches square, when 
suspended in the air, dropped. during the night 9° below the temperature of the air at the same level. 
On this point Tyndall says: “Thus, while the general temperature varies within wide limits, the 
difference of temperature between the radiating body and the surrounding air remains sensibly 
constant.” ‘This thormometric distance, that all substances try to attain, may give somo astonishing 
results. : 

‘Let it be imagined, for example, that it is a still night and the grass has dropped in temperature to 
its thermomotrie distance 8°6° below the air. ‘The air in its tum drops in temperature by contact with 
the cold grass. ‘The consequence is that. the grass attempts to re-establish its proper thermometric 
distance, and to do this it has again to fall in temperature, and this in its turn again further chills the 
air, ‘The final result is that the grass may drop in temperature perhaps 18° below the temperature of 
the air a few feet above the grass. From the dew-pond point of view this is an important factor in 
predicting whether the dew-point will or will not be reached in a proposed dew-pond. It is by @ com. 
parison between the number of degrees that the temperature of the air is likely to be lowered by the 
cooling offect of the condensing surface with the number of degrees that the atmosphere must fall 
before the dew-point is touched that it becomes possible to predict whether aqueous vapour will or 
‘will not be condensed out of the atmosphere. 

To illustrate what T mean I find thet at Moddersfontein, in the Pretoria district, no rain falls 
during the months of June, July and Angust, and yet at 6 a.a., the hour when the readings are taken 

+ of the wet and dry buib thermometers, that the dew-point is never more than 10° below the temperature 
ofthe air. If my little metal plate 15 inches square fell 9° below the temperature of the air at the seme 
evel, it may safely be assumed that a large area of metal would fall considerably more, in the same 
‘way that grass which has a thermometrie distance of 86° falls on a still night 18° below the temperature 
of air a fow feet above it. At Moddersfontein a drop of 10° only is required to get the first traces 
of dew, thin iron plates over a fairly large area should easily drop very considerably more than this, 
so that distilled water might be obtained at Moddersfontein during the three months when no rainfalls, 
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Asormyr Dew-roxns. 
In numerous dew-ponds in this country the dew-point is reached without diffieulty. But not till 
may brother, Dr. Hubbard, first suggested the physical action that was in progress, was a scientific 
explanation advanced as to why these ponds remained charged with water through the longest 
summer and in th3 absence of all springs or surface drainage. Furthermore, we were, I think 
the first to show that these ponds furnished the principal water supply to those pre-historic races who 
lived on the hill-tops on the South Downs thousands of years ago. On the higher part of the Downs, 
‘and sometimes on'the very summit of the Downs, such ponds may be seen. 
From time immemorial a certain definite form of construction seems to have been adopted. For 
a description of this I quote from Neolithic Dew-ponds and Cattleways, the joint work of my 
brother and myself: 
yrations are commenced by hollowing out the earth for a space, far in excess of the apparent requirements of 
the propored pond ‘he whole of the holly ia then thieky covered with o coating of dry sttaw.. ‘The enw in ts 
turns covetsl by a layer of wellchosen, fnly-puddled slay, and the upper surface of the cay ia then closely strewn 
trithatones, Care must bo taken chat the margin of the araw is efletively protested by clay. The pond will gradual 
Toome filed with water, tho more rapidly the lager ragh no rain may fall Ifsuch a structure is taste 
on the summit of a dows, dating the warmth of a summer day the eazth will havo stored « considerable amount of 


heat while the pond, protested from the heat by the non-conductivity of the atrew, ‘hilled by 
the process of evaporation from the puddied clay. Tao consoquenoe ia that during the night the moistare of the 















comparatively warm ales gondensed on the eurface of the cold clay. Owing ta the olilling effoot of eveporation from 
{thermally ioiated surfce, the condensation during the night in excts ofthe evaporation during the day, ond 
the pond becomes, night by night, gradually filled. The dew-pond will coaso to attract the dow if tho layer of straw 


jt then bocomes of tho same temperature aa tho surrounding earth, and ceases to act as anon 





‘The late C. J. Comish, in The Naturalist on the Thames, gives some perfectly surprising results 
iin respect to the accumulation of water in a déw-pond. The measurements were made by a shepherd 
employed by Mr. Cornish. 

‘Whenever he (the shepherd) thought that a heayy dev or fog was to be expeoted he notched a stick and drove 
it into the pond over night so that the notch was level with the surface, Next morning he pulled it up, marked how 
high tho water had risom above the notch and notched it again, for mearunement. On Jenuary 18th, 100, after & 
night of og, the water rose If inches ; on tho next day after another fog, 2 inches ; and on January 24th 1 inch 
Five nighta of winter fog gave a total siso of 8 inches, a vast weight of water even in a pond of moderaie ares. Five 
days of houvy spring dow in Aps! and May. ith no fog gave a total Tio in the same pond of 34 inches, the deve, 
though one was very hoavy, giving lees water than the fogs, one of which oven in May caused the water to rise 14 inch. 


‘The heaviest rainfall in these islands would nover probably give anything approaching this result 
within the same time, and the full effect of this may perhaps be better appreciated when it is realised 
that an inch fall of rain represents slightly over 100 tons of water to the acre. 

In some localities the ponds are known to the shepherds as “ misty ponds,” because itis asserted 
that the mists hang over the ponds. ‘The chilled atmosphere above the pond would condense the 
aqueous vapour and a mist would be formed, just as mists are formed over rivers or streams in the even- 
ings aftera hot day. ‘The name Mist, or Misty Ponds, seems quite appropriate, Those ponds which are 
situated at the highest elevation are certainly more successful than those in the valleys. ‘The reason 
‘or this appears to liein the fact that the invisible aqueous vapour is carried upward in the air currents. 
‘As the air rises into higher altitudes it expands, and this mechanieal process of expansion lessens the 
temperature. As the temperature diminishes there is rapid condensation, and the condensation is 
greatest on the hill-tops which rise above the warm air of the valleys, and more especially does this 
condensation take place on the surface of the dew-ponds which have been artificially prepared. The 
hill-tops which rise into the clear upper atmosphere radiate easily and act as condensers. All must: 
have observed how the clouds hang around near the hill-tops when the rest of the atmosphere seems 
clear. It i only when the invisible aqueous vapour condenses that it becomes apparent, and it only 

condenses when the atmosphere becomes chilled below the dew-point. 

Dow-ponds appear to be only successful when constructed on a chalk bottom. Some people 
have therefore considered that the chal: must have some mysterious influence upon the result. This 
mysterious influence is, I fancy, only due to the fact thet chalk is a sterile soil, and it is owing to the 
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absence of worms that the layer of straw ean remain dry. A dew-pond on any other soil, exept chalky 
would be certain to fail if constructed exactly on the old methods, and itis for this reason, so far as T 
know, that dew-ponds are only found on a chalk formation. In the absence of a chalk formation it 
would be necessary to lay a foundation bed of cement-conerete, or asphalte, so that the non-conducting 
material should be protected against the destructive action of worms or other animals boring in the 
earth. A thick layer of straw is a very good non-conduetor, and its effieacy lies in the fact that the 
colluler formation of the straw contains still air—i.e., not in motion. ‘The-rays of heat which are able 
to penetrate the straw structure aro baffled by the still air, whereas those rays which ean with com: 
parative ease penetrate the still air are in their turn bafiled by the structure of the straw. By the 
almost innumerable number of straw structures, with the still arin the cells, the heat rays fail to pass 
through the entire mass. ‘Thus a good non-conduetor of heat should be a material composed of sub- 
stances of very different densities. 








* Narurat. Daw-ronns. 

During the discussion which followed on a Paper Tread at, the Society of Arts, Mr. W. K. Stratton 
spoke about some ponds in the Colesberg District (Cape Colony). ‘These ponds, he assorted, had 
higher water level in the morning than in the evening, this result being obtained during tho dry 
season and in the absence of any springs. Mr. W. E. Abbott, in a letter which appeared in the 
‘Pastoralists’ Review in July, 1910, speaks of a lake, at or near the top of Lagoon ‘Mountain at an 
altitude of 2,000 feet, in the parish of Pago, in the county of Brisbane. He says : “This lake has been 
the puzzle of the inhabitants for more than half a century, for it zotains its water except through the 
most severe droughts. During the great drought of 1885-6 it dried up, and then in the most 
astonishing manner it filled up again before the drought broke up and without any rain having 
fallen on the mountain orn the district.” Mr. Abbott says the top of the mountain is hoavily 
timbered, and that this lake is not fed by any springs or streams, and yet it displays this extraordinary 
capacity of recharging itself before the rains come. ‘The explanation ie, if I may venture to give it 
‘without having been anywhere near New South Wales, much less on to Lagoon Mountain, that the 
‘marshy site of tho lake may chill the rarefied air below the dew-point, so that the condensed aqueous 
‘vapour is deposited in the basin of the lake. 

‘A far more striking example of the action of a natural dew-pond was given to me by Mr. Hubert 
Congreve in a letter dated March 7th, 1909. In this letter he says that ‘in 1906 he visited the Lac 
de Bouchet in Auvergne. It was a vory hot summer, ponds and small streams were dry, the lange 
rivors unusually low, and large trees drooping. Yet the Lac de Bouchet was brim full.” Ho com- 
‘mented on this to the keeper of the little inn on the shores of tholake. “ ‘Mais c’est toujours comme ga,” 
said the innkeeper. ‘In a dry summer it is slways high, in a wot summer low.” Mr. Congreve gave 
‘a diagram in his letter, from whieh it appears that the lake is cireular and about five-cighths of a mile 
in diameter, and it appears to occupy the crater of an extinct voleano. ‘The altitude of the lake is 
some 1,800 metres, and the margin of the erater is covered with pine-wood ; the crater crust on which 
the pine trees grow stands some fifty feet above the lake, ‘The lake is on the highest ground for miles 

* around, with the exception of one peak three miles away, which stands at an altitude of 100 metres 
above the lake, The isolated and elevated position of this lake, with no higher ground within three 
miles of it, precludes any suspicion of a spring as a source of supply, and of course there are no streams. 
Even if the lake did receive a supply from such sources, it would neither explain the fact that the lake 
‘was brim full in the vary hot summer of 1906, when no rain fell between May and August 14th in the 
‘Auvergne, nor would it explain what the innkeeper observed when he said that ‘in a dry summer it 
is always high, in a wet summer low.” ‘The eatchment area around the lake is quite sufficient to feed 
fa lake of such a size as the Lac du Bouchet. Professor Boyd Dawkins could uot explain the phenome- 
non, and said he would go and see it the next time he was in the Auvergne, but whether he did so or 
not Ido not know. ‘The only theory to account for this natural dew-pond—for it can be nothing else 

K 
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in the absence of rain, stroams or springs—les, I think, in the fact that the lake is situated at a con- 
siderable altitude, and is surrounded by a belt of fir-trees. The warm moisture-laden air from the 
valleys falls in temperature as it rises and expands, and it becomes still further chilled as it comes in 
contact with the fir-troes, ‘The temperature of the air is reduced below the dew-point, and the moisture 
that the air cannot contain at this lower tamperature is deposited as dew and finds its way into the lake. 


5 Ruosxr Exrsrneents. 

‘Experiments which were made by my brother and myself resulted in striking effects where we used 
mica as the non-conduetor. We made wooden trays, 2 fest square; and painted them various colours. 
‘We also propared square slabs, constructea from waste mica, 2 feet square and 2 inches thick. When 
we placed any one of our trays upon such a slab of mica, on the same night and side by side other trays, 
not on mica slabs, the result was that we generally obtained during the night just twice as much water 
in the tray placed on the mica as we obtained upon the other trays. ‘These experiments were carried 
out upon a gravel path where no sign of condensation appeared. ‘The wood with which the trays were 
constructed is in itself a good non-conductor of heat, and it is owing to this fact that the trays placed 
directly on the gravel gained some moisture, Those trays painted green or those painted white 
obtained the most water, wheroas those painted black invariably obtained the Jeast. ‘The presence 

* of chlorophyll in all vegetation, which gives it its green colour, may have some bearing on the point. 
‘The truo parasitical plants, which rely upon obtaining their moisture from the trees upon which they 
grow, are rarely if ever green, A lawn at the side of the gravel path was wat with dew. The ovvious 
reason for this is that the,thin blades of grass, being only connected at their base with the earth, are 
ablo to radiate their heat easily, and quickly attain their thermometric distance. As they become 
chilled below the dew-point of tho atmosphere, the dew is deposited upon each blad3. 

Mopsan Daw-ponps. 

‘Thore appears to be no difficulty in obtaining water at high altitudes ; but in order to test the 
possibility of obtaining water at a very low lovel my brother and I carried out an experiment on a large 
scale, The immediate result of this experiment was so extraordinary that I venture to give the 
particulars at some length. : 

ina flat meadow between Mottingham and Grove Park, in Kent, on perhaps the lowest lying land 
in the distriat, we determined to construct a dew-pond. We began by excavating the earth to a depth 
of 18 inches over an area of 100 feet square, the superficial area of ‘the pond was to be 10,000 feet. 
‘After the work of excavation was completed we laid a bed of 4 inches of cement concrete, and in order 
to check any moisture rising into'our pond from below we thickly coated the surface of the concrete 
with pitch. Mica is an excellent non-conduetor of heat, and from this material wo had slabs or tiles 
made, measuring 2-feot square and 2 inches thick, which were to be the active agents in the constryction 
of oar pond. The suriace of the pitch was spread over with fine sand to make a suitable bed for our 
mica slabs. ‘They were then put down in regular order, leaving perbaps an inch space between each 
slab. In order to keep thesa slabs quite dry and so preserve their heat non-conducting property, we 
covered the whole surface of the pond with j inch of asphalto; the asphalte ran into the spaces 
between the slabs, but when it was completed it presented an even black appearance over the 
10,000 feet area of the pond. 

‘When all was completed, I went in the early morning of a day in autumn to see if the pond had 
collected any water. Or the way Imet the contractor who was returning from a still earlier inspection. 
asked if there was any water in the pond. To this question he made the inscrutable reply that the 
“pond looked like a window.” ‘The pond lay but a short aistance away, and I thought that perhaps 
T should loarn more by my own observation than I should by asking for an elucidation of his remark. 
Still, his remark was so unexpected and so inexplicable that I admit it puzzled me, more especially as it 
‘came from a very matter-of-fact man, 
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On arriving at my pond, a most extraordinary spectacle presented itself. The pond did not look so 
much like a window as a great chess-board, with some 2,500 perfect white squares, all ruled off regularly 
by hard piteh-black lines about 1 inch wide between them. ‘There was only the very faintest trace of 
dew on the grass around the pona, but not so in the pond itself. On the asphalte immediately above 
each mica square, tall white hoar frost was standing, but there was not a trace of hoar frost on the 
asphalte above the joints, which stood out as hard black lines. In the course of a few hours the sun 
melted the hoar frost, but we obtained hundreds, if not thousands, of gallons of water, which lay in 
great pools and puddles on the surface of the asphalte. It was a comparatively warm day, and the 
asphalte, protected as it was by the mica slabs, retained the heat, and the sun in the course of the day 
dried up the pond. Still, the exporiment was a suecess, and if the pond had been laid with a fall we 
might have kept the water by running it off into underground tanks. This experiment, which was 
purposely carried out under the most disadvantageous conditions, proved the possibility of obtaining 
a water supply far in excess of the requirements of a single domestic house. Mica was an expensive 
material to use, wood or straw would have been cheaper, and these would probably have given an 
almost equally good rasult. 

Tn an article under “ Engineering Notes” on 24th January, 1919, in a journal called The Near Hast 
this statement appears : “‘ A condensing reservoir moasuring 100 fect by 100 feet would, it is esti- 
mated, yield an effective volume of about 200,Q00 gallons of water per annum, equivalent to the 
domestic water supply necessary for a population of 80 or 40 people. The first cost of an installation 
of this character is extremely low.” . 

‘To obtain the best possible result from a dew-pond there are three essential points to be fulfilled :— 

1. The site of a dew-pond should be on high grqund, facing the moisture-laden winds. 

2. ‘The substructure of the pond should be made of the most suitable and efficient non-conducting 
heat material, such as straw. 

8. The superstructure of the pond should be composed of the most suitable heat-conducting 
‘material, so that the heat acquired during the day may be radiated as quickly as possible after sunset. 


Forcne Possreiiris. 

Referring to the garden observation of the dew being on the grass, or fertile land, and not on the 
gravel path, or desert waste, it soems possible that an explanation may be found as to why certain 
lands are rainless. ‘The wind passing over the ocean must absorb a considerable amount of moisture, 
provided it is not already saturated, and yet that moisture will pass over islands and whole districts 
‘without any rain falling. Such lands are always barren rocky or sandy wastes, like the gravel path. On 
such desert land there would be very little dew deposited, for the surface of the land becomes baked 
daring the heat of the day, and the process of cooling during the night is too gradual to allow it to 
become suiiiciently cool to chill the atmosphere below the dew-point, The consequence is that the 
land remains dry and parched, and yet the rough grass, that may perhaps growin some places, becomes, 
drenched with dew during the night ; but the air, warmed by the sun’s rays of the day, quickly absorbs 
tho dew, and the earth remains parched. What the air gives up at night it acquires during the day. 
Unless those conditions can be brought about by artificial means which will result in chilling the air 
on such a large seale as actually to change the climate, there is no chance of converting the desert 
‘wastes of the earth into fertile land. But this result will ultimately be attained in o=rtain localities 
by the adoption of some form of dew-pond, or condensing surface, aided by the growth of tress, Thave 
no doubt. 

Take, for instance, the islands known as the Desevtas, lying only twelve miles away from the 
island of Madsira. Madeira, as is well known, is a most fertile island, the Iuxuriance of its vegetation 
strikes all who visit it ; but the Desertas, of exactly the same geological formation, have neither springs 
nor rivers, and rain is said never to fall. The islands are uninhabitable except for a fow fishermen, 
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who succeed in obtaining water by hanging out fleeces, from which in the morning they wring, out the 
water gathered in tha night. Here man, in his necessity, has applied simple law of nature, He has 
compelled the air to give up that which it would otherwise have retained. ‘These rocky islands (the 
Desertas), only partially covered by shrubby grass, are admirably adapted for the construction of dew- 
ponds ; the moisture-Inden atmosphere could most readily be induced to deposit its moisture on to 
properly prepared surfaces. ‘The water thus deposited during the night, however, would have to be 
ran off into tanks so as to avoid its loss by evaporation during the day. The supply so obtained should, 
in the first instance, be used for rearing trees. The marked effect that trees have upon the climate is 
not generally appreciated, nor is it generally known how admirably they ar2 adapted for extracting the 
moisture of the air. 

In any scheme for procuring water in waterless Jands trees must eventually play an important 
part, if not the most important part, and, therefore, at the risk of apparently departing from the 
‘qusstion of dew-ponds, I am anxious to show the importance of arboriculture. “Wood, as I have said, 
is a good non-conductor of heat, but the bark of a tres is a better non-conduotor. ‘The trunk of a tres 
is as slight as it ean be with safety, having regard to the wind pressure on the spreading branches and 
the foliage. This being so, the whole superstructure of the tree is diseonnected as far as possible from 
the earth, and the non-conducting property of the bark of the trunk further cuts off the heat rays from 
penetrating the wood. ‘The trunk, branches, twigs gnd stalks to the leavas are each in turn as slight 
fas possible, and the leaves theraselves are as thin as may be, ‘The leaves are, in fact, to a remarkable 
extent disconnected with the earth, and, owing to their great superficial area, as compared to their mass, 
they very quickly radiate into space any heat that they have may acquired during the day. ‘Thus, 
shortly after sunset, these wafers gently flapping in the air having radiated their heat, chill the air ae 
it passes over their surface, and tbis cbilling of the air induces condensation upon them. Tf, now, the 
form of a leaf hanging down from its slender stalk is horne in mind, it will at once be realised how the 
‘water will drop off from its pointed end and fall on to leaves at a lower level, but which havo a wider 
gpread. This action is continued until the water drops to the ground around the margin of the tree’s 
iroumference, As a general rule, the roots extend underground just about as far as the branches do 
above gromd. On still and cloudless nights this dew which has been deposited on the leaves may 
‘often be heard dripping to the ground, watering, in fact, the extremities of the roots, though not a drop 
of rain has fallen, and it is only at the extremities of the roots that the tree is capable of taking up the 
moisture for its nourishment. Nature hes in the evolution of the tree most marvellously and perfectly 
fashioned it in all its parts, so that the maximum of moisture may be quickly extracted from the air 
after sunset. 

‘Though there is the keenest competition between treo and tree in the forest, they do in fact co- 
‘operate together to bring about such a goneral chilling of the air as will result in inducing rain to fall. 
Think of the slight chilling effect upon the atmosphere by one leaf, and this effect must be multiplied 
by thousands foi one tree, and this again by every treein the forest. In The Daily Graphic of January 
29nd, 1909, in an article on the “ Effect on the Afforestation Scheme,” it is stated that “ The ‘Washing- 
ton Elm of Cambridgo—a tree of no extraordinary size—was estimated to produce a crop of seven 
million leaves, exposing a surface of about five acres of foliage.” A cold stream of air emerging out of 
a forest of such trees would come in contact with the surrounding warmer air which had not been 
subject to this chilling process. The contact of the atmosphere at different temperatures would pro- 
bably result in such a copious condensation that we should appreciate its effect in a downpour of rain. 

‘in the Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, speaking of the direct influence of 
forests on rainfalls, Dr. Hann is quoted as saying : “ In the Cordilleras clouds with rain falling from 
them ean be seen hanging over forests, while over contiguous lands covared with shrubs or used for 
agriculture the sky is blue and the sun is shining.” 

‘This same effect I have observed on more than one oceasion while standing on the high ground 
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near Broadway in Worcestershire, With a groat expanse of distant lands and sky stretched before 
ime, T havo seen the rain falling from dark clouds hanging over the wooded lands, while the sun was 


shining everywhere else. 


‘To return again to the Desertas, or the Desart Islands, as the neme implies. If young trees wore 
hore planted and the extremities of their roots were irrigated with the water from the dew-ponds that 
might be eonstracted, the trees should flourish. Their foliage, in the course of a few years, would pro- 
pably induce rain to fall, and after this, these desert islands would become as beautiful and perhaps as 


prosperous, as their adjacent island, Madeira, 


‘There is no need to dwell on the vital importance of obtaining water in waterless lands. The 
famines, which result in the death of thousands at a time in India, are due to the failure of the crops 
inva dry season, and the loss of millions of sheep which annually die in Australia is due to tho Taek 
ot water. Tam confident that a water supply ean be derived dizeotly from the atmosphere, and the 

~ yesult may be that, in other lands than ours, the words of Kipling may be sung: + 
We have no water to delight 
Our broad and brookless vales, 
Only the dew-pond on the height, 
Unfed that never fails. 


DISCUSSION ON MR. HUBBARD'S PAPER. 
‘The President, Mr. Hunn T. Hany, in the Chair. 


Mr. PAUL WATERHOUSE (FJ: I have much 
pleasure in proposing vote of thanks to Mr. Hubbard. 
Tnead not apologise for doing so on the ground ofignor- 
‘ance, bocause there isnobody in England, save possibly 
Mr. Hubbard's brother, who knows as much about this 
subjectashedoes. We haveall been deeplyinterested, 
fand nobody more than myself. Mz. Hubbard, I 
afraid, made cuts in his manuscript, and I am afraid 
left out the interesting description of the scientific per- 
formance of Gideon’s fleece, which I wanted to hear 
‘again from his lips, because his way of explaining itis 
very simple and interesting. We shall all greatly en 
joy reading his peper, ‘Which needs to be rend thought- 
fully. 

Mr. JOHN W. SIMPSON [F.]: I would like to be 
allowed to eccond the vote ofthanks. Mr. Hubbard has 
given us one of the most admirable and neatly ex: 
Fressed expositions of elementary scientific facts that 
Thave ever had the pleasure of listening to. One is 
expected to acquire information of this kind from text- 
books, butitis quite another thing to hear a practical 
exposition from 8 man who really understands what he 
fe talking about. L think we are greatly indebted to 
‘Me, Hubbard for his paper. 

‘3G. HUBBARD, Junr.: T would like to ask Mr. 
Habbard what practical value the dew-pond would 
jaavein aplace such as Australia, where, Tunderstand, 
‘aqueous vapour which oomes from the Pacific falls on 
‘fhe mountains a few miles inland from the east coast, 
50 that the air in the centre of thet continent is 
dry and the land barren. However much the tem- 
perature was reduoed I gather that extraordinarily 
Hittle moisture would be obtained from it. Would 
establishing dew-pondsinduce vegetation under those 
conditions ? 





‘Mr. GEORGE HUBBARD: My son did not give 
ime notice of this question. As far as T understood 
his question, it was—Would a dew-pond in the centre 
of Australia be a success ? Could you get sufficient 
‘water from it to rear trees ? I ean say at onoe it would 
rot be a suocess. ‘The aqueous vapour is deposited as 
‘the air currents rise into high altitudes in passing the 
mountain range, and it is therefore a dxy wind which 
descends on the barren land to the west of the mown- 
tains. But there are curious things in Australia 
there are caves there which, in the absence of any 
suspicion of rain or springs, are filled with water. It 
feomes out of the air, somehow. These caves must, T 
immagine, oceupy elevated positions. As to Gideon's 
fleece, so far a8 I remember the record in Judges, he 
wanted to demonstrate that the Lord was with him. 
To do that he said he would lay down a fleece, and the 
dew would be deposited on the fleece and not on the 
‘adjoining land, On another occasion the whole pro- 
fans was to be reversed, s0 that the dew would not be 
on the fleece, but instead on the adjoining land. To 
‘the oase of the dew being on the fleece and not on the 
ground Gideon must have put his fleece down early in 
‘the morning, when the earth was still cold. “The con 
sequence would be that the ground under the fleece 
‘would remain cold during the day, as it would be pr0- 
lected from the sun's tays, while the Jand around 
Het fcto would be baked by the aun, So that on the 
following morning the dew would be found on the 
fleece lying on the cold patch of ground and the dew 
would not be on the surrounding land as the tempera~ 
ture then had not fallen below the dew-point. On the 
other oecasion it cannot have been such an excessively 
thot day and Gideon must have put his fleece down in 
the evening, after the earth had been warmed by the 
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sun's heat during the day, thus the fleece was lying on 
warm surface, and as e consequence no dew would be 
deposited onit.’ Butthe temperature of the surround- 
‘ng earth did fall below the dew-point, and in this in- 
stance the dew would be on the surrounding earth, not 
on the fleece. 

A VISITOR :. Could aot that remlt have been 
obtained by varying the nature of the soil on which he 
placed the feeoe ? 

‘Mi, HUBBARD: That was not so, because the 
nature of the soil is given. You will find, in the Book 
of Judges, that it was a threshing-floor. 

‘Mr. SIMPSON: I do not pretend to a greater 
Knowledge of the Scriptures than Mr. Hubbard 
possesses, but my youthful recollection is that after 
Gideon had put the fleece down the frst time it was 
fall of water, and he wrung it out. And, as Mr. Hub- 
bard has wamed us, if you want your dew-pond to be 
f success you must not have damp between the con- 
‘taining surface and the ground. If, the second night, 
the fleece was slichtly damp, it would acoount for the 
absonce of condensation. 

‘Mz, HUBBARD: The dampness of the fleece pro- 
bably would have some effect, but it seems to me that 
the determining factor would be the time when the 
fleeces were put down, That is to say whether they 
‘were put down in the morning or the evening, 

‘The PRESIDENT : Iam sure this has been a most 
interesting paper, and quite an interesting discussion 
too. Tt seems to me itis a great pity that no attempt 
has been made to put this principle to practical use. 
Iwas mentioning it to a man who is a large sheep- 
farmer in Australia, and he was'very sceptical about 
it. Tasked him to come here and listen to the paper, 
but he was unable to do so. But I shall see that he 
has an opportunity of reading it. He said that if 
any man could succeed in producing a large quantity 
of water in Australia there is 8 very large fortune for 
him any day of his life. If such'a system could be 
introduced into those districts of Australia which are 
waterless, it might be of very great value indeed. 
One point in Mr. Hubbant’s paper I did not under- 
stand, Tn his description of the experiment which 
he and his brother made in constructing a dew-pond 
he described the way in which they formed the surface, 
and the upper surface was a biack aspbalte. Just 
bafore that he told us they bad expermnented wth 
‘wooden bores of certain colours, and that the black 
colour was the one which attracted the least water. 
If they had Imown that before, as I gather they did, 
they onght not to have used a black surface for the 
‘purpose of this experiment, 

‘Mr. HUBBARD : Youareright, sir. We did after- 
wards paint it with Hall's distemper, and the pond 
remained there along time. But it was broken up in 
the winter when boys got on it and began ekating. 

‘The PRESIDENT: Tt is a great pity that these 
experiments cannot be carvied further, and tis a pity 
some publio authority cannot beinduced to carry them 
oat, because it would be of such enommous value in 
many parts of the world. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
Mr. Baillie Scott's Paper, 
28 Old Buildings, Lincoln's Inn: 3rd March 1919, 


othe Raitor, Jounnan RIB. — 

Dean Sr,—I was unfortunate and missed Mr. 
Baillie-Scott’s paper. Ihave just read it, and knowing 
that fondamentally we agreé in the main things that 
matter I feel reluctant to waite about the few points 
‘where we appear at any rate to be at variance. 

Mr. Baillie-Soott says : ‘Tt is no use telling me that 
if a thing is fitted for its purpose it is beautiful. If 
instead of colour-washing an old stone wall we had 
‘cemented it over toa nice level surface ruled over with 
lines to represent joints it would answer the purpose 
well enough, butall the beauty and interest of the wall 
would be lost.” “And so, when practical merits are 
claimed for ugly methods we must urge that the 
problem is only half solved, and that the worser half.” 
I cannot admit that a, result is practical unless it 
achieves a great deal more. There is one big principle 
common to all design—namely, consider the scheme 
first as a whole, then perfect the details, making them 
{in harmony with the whole and with each other. Only 
he who oan do this—poet, architect, sulptor, painter, 
engineer, soldier, musician—deserves the name of 
artist, and nobody else can be practical in the proper 
sense. 

Architects, broadly speaking, follow one of two 
maxims. One is, make a thing right and it will be 
beautiful ; the other, make it beautiful and it will be 
Tight. The former is adventurous and open to new 
methods and conditions, but ever alert to learn from 
the past. The latter is apt to lean too heavily on taste 
and precedent, and be ill prepared for fresh impres- 
sions. I think Mr. Baillie Scott in his paper looks 
back too longingly. No man is big enough to do great 
things unaided by his generation, Napoleon was 
heaten, not because he lost a battle at Waterloo, but 
Decause he no longer held the will, the affection, and 
the confidence of the French nation and army. And 
0 in art, as ordinazily understood, the highest must 
always express, amongst other things, the nation and 
the age to which it belongs. The great artist, even 
when giving his best, reocives from his contemporaries 
more than he can repay. I think this is rather like 
‘what Mr. Lethaby meant when he spoke of the need 
of “a thousand men deep.” 

Inarchitecture, one of our biggest difficulties, as Mr, 
Baillie Scott said, is to find workmen trained to the 
appreiation of the qualities of materials and work- 

. We know where to go when we want orafts- 
ranship of the highest order, but inthe ease of every 
day masonry, bricklaying, and carpentry very few 
satisfactory men can be found because the ordinary 
tradesman has been taught to take pride in many of 
the very things we abhor. We are a good deal to blame 
for this. We have allowed “ building construction» 
‘and “ architecture ” in the technioal schools, ete., to 
become estranged without much protest. Bu T 








WALTER ERNEST HEWITT [4.]. 


still hope we may find a remedy. Could-the RI.B.A 
found an association for tradesmen to be nominated 
by a number of architeots under whom they had 
worked’? Another condition of membership might 
require candidates to attend a short course on building 
deals to be given. at approved schools under super- 
vision of the R.LB.A. Perhaps in a fow years a new 
Clause insisting on membership of this association 
Would be added to the official form of contract-— 
‘Yours faithfully, 8. B. Cavtrrenp [F.] 
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WALTER ERNEST HEWITT [4. 


It is with sincere regret that I have to record the 
death of my friend Walter Hmest Hewitt, which 
Yook place upon February 19th last, at his resi 
dence, 28, Thornton Hill, Wimbledon, after a brief 
fllnese—septic pneumonia, following an attack of 
influenza. 

‘Walter Emest Hewitt was the third son of Mz. 
Walter Hewitt, a well-known resident of Surbiton. 
He was a comparatively Young men, having been ‘born 
‘on 3rd October, 1865. He died in harness in the 53rd 
Year of his age. Educated at Haileybury, he served his 
Articles to Mr. Rowland Plumbe [F-], 1883-1886 ; sat 
for and passed the examination for Associate R.LB.A. 
in 1889, and commenced practice about that year ora 
ttle earlier at 7, Great College Street, Westminster, 
now demolished. Here it was we met, and here it 
“Was that we joined hands in the competition for the 
Surbiton Municipal buildings, our design being placed 
second by the assessor, the late Mr. Mountion. 

‘His was a general practice. All he carried out, no 
matter what, from a parish hall to shop front, was 
jn good taste. From the first, however, he specialised 
jn domestic work, and it is therefore to this side of his 
practioe that we must-turn to see him at his best. A. 

~ lever draughtsman and detailer, an able planner, a 
Very thorough man, in short, in all he undertook, is 
‘the best description I can offer of Walter Hewitt. 

‘So many of his designs in and around London have 
appeared in the journals that it leaves me with little 
{fo add, except it be to refer to such of his works as 
‘the house he built for Mr. Percival Greves—known 
to us alas the author of “ Father O'Flynn "—and the 
© Dermers,” Bovingdon, Herts, the entrance court of 
which house appeared on the Academy walls in 1910, 
ag being typical examples of his work. 

Walter H. Hewitt was of a retiring nature, and itis 
‘therefore left to his many friends who knew him in his 
home to soy what a genuinely kind man he was, and 
what a delightful companion he made when taliing 
ver his treasures, collected as a collector knows how 
to collect only. to sec his books, prints, pictures and 
china was a real treat. He was a great bird-lover. 
‘No man in the world was a greater authority in the 
particular strain of pigeon he bred and developed in 
the spare hours granted him as a busy man. 

‘A. Hunow Ryan-Textson (F.]- 








‘9 CoNDurT StauEr, LONDON, W., 22d Mar. 1919, 


CHRONICLE. 
‘The RILB.A. Record of Honour: Sixtieth List, 
Fallen in the War. 

Hanmse, Lieut. B. M., R.A.S.C., attached 8th Royal 
Berk Regt. At fist roported missing, and sub- 
‘sequently killed in action, Aug. 8th, 1918. (Son 
of Mr. J. Hartree [F.). * 

Military Honours. 

Rump, Brovet Lieut.-Col. Sin Tnoxas Doxoax, 
KBE. [4] 

Mobilise as a vorving Territorial (Major 5th Battn, the 
Royal Soota) on the outbreak of war, and shortly, after- 
OYE appointed to. the Gencral Stadt ar Brigade Major. 
Galea BPWer Ofice Angost 1916 and jn December 1017 
(Atetensed to tho Ministry of National Servico, whore he 
{ow holds position of Chiet Recorder. Promoted Brevet 
tat Colohel June 1917. . Received Orderof Commander 
Bash Bmpire Jenuary 1918, and Order of Knight Com- 
nander British Empire January 1019. 

Awsext, Capt. W. H,, RE. [4.} Awarded the Mili- 
tary Cross and twiee mentioned in despatches. 


‘Tavton, Major J. A. Curstotar [Student], son of Mr. 
‘Thomas Taylor (Licentiate), has been awarded 8 
Bar to the Military Cross. 

« For conspicuous bravery. At Briastre on 20th Octo- 
er 1618, an veeching tho final objective, and finding that 
TEE leading company wax being enfiladed by an enomy 
fre kine gum, tits officer took forward two men and & 
Tech gufunder heavy machine-gun fre. He pub the gun 
Teen but was aaablo to get it fo fre owing to the 
sree ge then brought up a German mechine gun this 
riye could not got to fre. He then went several hun- 
Tish ashe under very heavy machine-gun fre to obtain 
Sie Prenadess” Those he fired and, going forward alono, 
Tike Bo at the onemy with hin revolver, the remainder 
wieting away. This offeer' bravery and prompness of 
Tetlon neured complete capture of the objective.” 








Sir Frank Baines on War Factories. 

Sir Frank Baines's exceedingly interesting and 
valuable lecture on “ War Factories and : 
their Construction and Adaptation to Future Needs,” 
‘was only partly delivered at the meeting of the 17th, 
Sir Frank lectured for two hours, showed a large 
number of slides, and managed to condense an enor 
ous mass of detail into a small compass, but it 
‘was evident that the subject was too vast to be 
dealt with at one meeting, and it was decided to 
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adjourn and to ie for the remainder of the 
lecture to be delivered later. The date has now 
‘been fixed for the 28th April, the meeting to be held 
at 8 o'clock instead of 5. ‘It may be mentioned 
that the most important. part of the subject, that 
dealing with the adaptation of these remarkable 
buildings to peace purposes, has still to be dealt with. 
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grievous injustice. [Tho reel basis on which the glory of a 
great department rested was not the aggrandisement ofits 
Scope, but regard for the pablo, and partioulariy of that 
fection of the public which, by reason of te apecial training, 
‘was est fittd to judge of the measure of itneas ofits w 
Te was not meet that a State department should undertake 
‘the work which a great profession waa qualified to 
out, and without which they would be unable to full their 
proper duty as citizens towards the Sta 

‘Mejor Haxny Banvas, MLP., said that the deputation 
‘had como really in the interosts of arohiteoture, A great 
nation should have e groat architecture, and Sir Alfred 
‘Mond was in o postion to ensuro that in the time they 
‘yore entering upon tho nation should bo represeited by 
reat arobitestuze, To got great architecture two things 
‘wore necessary : a great impulse and an ample oommand ef 
funds. ‘Tho great impulse in the future would undoubt- 
edly come from new conception of the functions and 
lates ofthe State. ‘That impulse would find its expression 
in tho buildings which were put up by the State, whether in 
its local capacity or in ita imperial capacity, to carry on 
its fantions. But it-was not suficient to have this great 
{mpal and an ample command of resources.” ‘They must 
have great architeota; and. St was impossible to have 
reat architts unless they had a great school of atvhi- 
fectur, and the great traning school was practice, ‘They 
wanted tho Office of Works to fel its responsibilities a3 
having tho opportunity of stimulating the architectural 
capacities and powers of this country. What was dono by 
‘the Ofice of Works was really standard for work through 
cout tho country. If tho Office of Works considered that 
its architectural work could be done by its official staf, 
other oficial bodios would be likly 2 follow ts lend, But 
if there was to bo in this country a fall expression of the 
acitectural oapacity of the oountzy, there should be no 
reliance on oficial stalls, no mattar how efficient. Archi. 
fectuo, aftr all, was an individual mater: itwas not ono 
‘hich could be controled in a routine way. As regards 
the specife question of building post-offces, he would have 
every loeal building designed, as fe as it ooald be designed, 
by tho architect in that laity. And, according t0 the 
scope of the building, its character, and the purpose it was 
meant to serve, he would draw in a carsesponding numbor 
‘of mon tocompoteforit. Architects felt that the Office of 
Works, by taking a large viow ofits position and its in- 
fence upon aelitetare, ould do agent deal fo make 
for it a fatur at least equal to, if not surpassing its 

Sir Auraxo Mono said that was not meray & question 
of arbitocts, it was question of buxines organisation and 
of economy in eareying out work. The last work in con- 
templation bofore the war was a Board of Trade Otfice, 
‘nd the competition for that was gained by an outside 
arehitoct. "Tho tendency in is department ‘had boon 
rather not to undertake any large buildings, but ho had 
‘ot yet mare up hia mind whether that was oltogether 
wise, ‘He certainly thought that if there was to be com: 
petition the departmental staff might be as much entitle 
{o.compete as people outside. The ability was there, but 
{shad not had a chance of expression. He fet that archi- 
tecture Tngland wanted big lit up, end rom the 
point of view, he was entirely in sympathy with the view 
EF thedopaation. Bath thongh they had etfered inthe 
past from want of concontration. There should be one. 
considerable department, but i was very dificult to lay 
own ita exact limits, 

Sir Astow Was sai it was recognised generally what a 
vwontocfl work was don by the Ofte of Works dasing the 
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‘war in carrying out buildings of various sorts, and in an 
extraordinarily short time, and, no Coubl, very well. But 
if that was to continue and to inoresse, wha was to bo tho 
future for architects, or thefuture of architecture generally ? 
And if Government buildings were to have priority, as well 
‘as housing, and the whole was to be carried out by Govern 
‘ment departments, evon private work which architects at 
‘present have would be stopped and architects themselves 
‘would gradually be absorbed into the Office of Works. In 
stancing post-offces, theso were special buildings, and the 
Office of Works knew thelr exact requirements. If the 
‘Department were more of a consultative than an executive 
‘Department the general requirements would be given to a 
local architect, who would be able to submit his plans and. 
hhave the advantage of official criticism. A proper variety 
‘and loval character would alzo be given to the work, which 
‘would be distributed over tho country. ‘The Education 

ent worked in that way. All schools erected had 
‘0 be passod by the Board of Education, ‘The drawings 
went: there, and, after boing criticised and altered several 
‘times, finally were brought up to the standard of the 
department. Ho had always maintained that the inten- 
‘ion in holding a competition was to discover the best archi- 
‘tect, not to seloat the plan and have that plan earried out 
‘exactly as designed, bocauso it must he altered by those 
‘who were to use the buildings. There was in the arckitec- 
‘tural profossion a fecling of corencss and to some extent a 
sense of unfairness, Tho Office of Works had endless 
‘means atitsdisposal. What chance had an architect, with 
hheavy'ront and staff to pay ? He was under a great disad- 
vantage. If the Office of Works could take up the position 
‘of a patron of architeoture and give a helping hand to the 
‘young man who showed distinction, by giving hin » post 
fico to build, for instance, it might set him up for 
life, 

Sir Atrep Moxp: To some extent we try to do that 
‘We gave the Victoria ‘Tower Gardens scheme to an outside 
man. We have never taken up the attitude of religiously 
‘conserving everything for the Department. 

‘Sir Liows. Fart aaid the ineroase in the work of the 
‘Office of Works in the last few years was due to war needs. 
Ina general way ho did not think their work had ineressed, 
‘Every big building during his period of office, with the 
‘exception of ono—the Armament building—oommenced 
by his predeceseor, had been built by an outside architeot. 
AIL the other buildings, oven the extension of tho British 
‘Museum, ad heen done by an outside architect. Tn 
‘regard to outside architeots doing post-office work he saw 
definite dificulties, When a post-office was being dsigned, 
his department was in daily consultation with the Post 
‘Office officials on the lay-out, and he did not see how a 
‘Manchester man, a Liverpool man, or a Bolton man could 
come to London every two or three days and attend to 
ther instructions. Another important point was the strict 
financial control by the Treasury. Ho used to be a strong 
advooate for the buildings going to outside architects, but 
from personal experience tinoo then of the appallingly un- 
‘businesslike methods of some outside architects they had 
Thad to deal with, his opinion had been modified. He was 
‘out for gotting tho best results, He did not hold that the 
Office of Works of novessity mado the best designs. And, 
to open up another question, he could not help feeling there 














‘was'a weakness elsewhere than in the Office of Works. ‘The. 


biggest schoo! of architecture was in America. He had 
‘been in touch with American work, and one reason of there 
Deing such a virile school thero was that the students had 
‘been trained at the Roolo des Beaux-Arts, Paris. ‘Themen 


sent there had genius, and, as result of the training on 
that, they produced fine things. Our schools were not 
‘comparable with the Frenoh school. [Mr. Hare: ‘Thoy 
fro not Sis, "They aro subsidised in Franco; they are nob 
hhere.| "Ho hed pressed the Government to attract those 
‘who hd won the Bnglish Grand Prix do Romo into this 
Apartment, 20 as to improve its standard of architetaral 
‘design, which was in many ways doficent, and he hud pat 
{ne fiauto to the Treasury to that effect, but there was a 
{good deel of prejudice about i. The tendency outside was 
‘fo think tha¢ because yor aro in a Government department 
‘you must become steootyped and hidebound, 

3K. Newrox': Bat a man has to becom anonymous 
wien he is in a department: the work is turned out by 
‘the department, not by a particalar man. 

Sir Ltoxas, Hane: Designs have been shown at a 
Royal Academy Exhibition and elsewhere under the namo 
‘of the architect. I have here eases of dravings shown 
Inder thename of the arohiteot. We hoa a little exhibition 
this year in the Offce, of watercolour sketches by ont 
architects, and I was amazed at tho kind of work, better 
fan you could so in many” of the “galleies in 
London. 

“Mr. Hann : Llnow you havo an extruordinary amount 
of talent in the Offce of Works. “And ther iso reason for 
it. During the war, architects have been driven to sock 
‘Posts in tho Office of Warks in ond to gota livelihood. 
zm aure that, spenking broadly, if @ man with the artistic 
temperament be put into a permanent position with a 
definite aaary he becomes demoralised. 

Sir Auraub Moxb: It depends on the strongth of the 
ststc temperament in him. he has that you may put 
him into dungeon and you will not demoralise him. But, 
af cours, there may bo a tenlenoy in that direction, 1 
‘would not Hike to seo every architect in the country in & 
Government, 1 for fom it; but I think there 
iva lle exaggerated fear ax to the situation. T think 
it has arisen partly in rogard to the housing schemes, 
Bat thie dopartment has nothing to do with housing 
feberes, and T do not know that itis Ukely to, Tho Local 
Goverment Board have appointed their own expert 
architect. 

Mz. Noivzox : ‘The Offco of Works has had much work 
to do daring the war which nooessitatod organisation and 
2 highly skilled sta, and, Being apprehensive, we have 
tomo before injury is dane. We want to show that it 
is not so inuch for architects wo fesl as for the future of 
architecture, We fel that the young student has no great 
Inventive tnless he knows that he mey, somo dag, be 
cali pan, reson of his talent to bull some 
large publio building. ‘That is somothing to work up for. 
If he goos to various sohools of architecture and sponds 
money and strenuous years and, after all, doesnot get any 
share in important publi work, it docs not put arvhiteoture 
on a very high gromd. We want tho Office of Works to 
fenoourage the private architect, as is done in 
France. 

‘Ms. Hane: Wo came here with tho impression that 
the tendency of the Oflos of Works is. to. exlarge 
‘he seape of its operations. And if you can assure 
us that that is not the oase or tho intention, we shell go 
sway pleased. p 

Auanap Mox : Teannot commit myself as much as 
that, Ibis very dificult lo define the linits of my dopart- 
ient's work. Supposing, in regard to the housing schemes, 
‘we found there was a certain area of housing not being 
‘done, and this department was told to go shead and do it, 
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Tt is not for us to say “ We cannot do it it must be done 
privately.” As regards local architects, some districte 
have not got architeots who could handle hig scheme. 

‘Mr. Hane : Ttis nat merely 8 question of local architeots, 
but independont architects, architects who aro not offical. 
‘An architect living a hundred miles away might very well 
‘carry it out. Weare trying to ensure that the housing work 
shall be in the hands of architeots, hut how far we shall 
‘succeed remains to be seen. 

‘Sr ALraxp Mon : Thope you will. Thavo a grest deal 
‘of sympathy with you, I assure you. But I have to can- 
sider my own faithful and loyal staf. 

‘The President having thanked Sir Alfred Mond for the 
courteous hearing ke had given them, the deputation 
withdrew. " 














Professional Problems of the Moment. 


A Special General Mocting, summoned by the Council to 
‘consider some of tho professional problems of the moment, 
‘was held on Monday, 10th March, the President, Mr. Henry 
‘T, Haro, presiding, 

‘The PresiDEx having stated tho objeot of the meoting 
called upon Mr. Gammell to open the diseusion, 

Mr. K. Ganmemtx (4.]: Before I address myself to the 
yorticular business which bzought me here, T should explain 
‘my position in tho matter. In common with other mem- 
bars who have had something to do with the governance of 
‘the Institut, I havo, for some considerable time, eocived 
‘large number of letters from men, not only in this eoun- 
fry, but outside ‘me what is happening in the 
profession, and whet is likely to happen, as Wel as offering 
faggestions ea to procedures which might be taken. In 
‘approaching this matter I think itis advisable to enumerate 
fivo facts which I have kopt before me in gto 
speak on thin abject: Hist, I recognise fll, as Wan 
pointed out by Dr. Addicon in addressing the deputation 
from the Institute, that our profeesion docs not—to speak 
colloquially—represent the only pebble on the economic 
hoeach. Second, I realise that our greatest, if not our 
‘only, claim to the fullest consideration and sympathy from 
‘the community lies in this one point, that ell ranks of the 
profession have at the cost of much time, expense, and 
‘rouble tried to fit themselves, eo far as they can, to best 
seive that community. The thitd ic!~and this alro haa 
‘been admitted by Dr. Addicon, ns far as Tread the report of 
the deputation’s rception—that our profession as been 
‘more hardly dealt with than any other. ‘The fourth is my 
belief, on the facts, that what I have sta(ed creates a par 
‘ioularcleim by our professinforexceptional consideration 
‘andeympsthy. ‘The last yointi that the great reconstruc 
tion fehemes which are going forward wil be judged ky 
thoro now living and those to come purely from that par 
ticular professional standpoint. And I suggest it will con. 
stitute, apart from the question of commen tense, the most 
rank injustice to our profeesan if we are not given the 
fullest possible hand in cerrying out thore rchemen’ Tn 
‘considering the dirabilites affecting our profession I divide 
the members into three clarres.. The clase which un 
doubtedly has « prior claim to consideration constitutes 
thoee whom I would term the Service members. (Ap- 
plauce,) Of those who patriotically eerved during the war, 
's very considerable number find themeelves in the position 
of having to begin their work again de novo. I cannot 
Smagine any more parlovs care than that of the Service 
member. The recond class I would call the civilian arehi- 
‘ects, and they form by far the larger proportion of our 
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members. And although I suggest their caso is not as bad 
asis that of the Service man, till I think it ean be claimed 
that itis particularly bad. I would like to touch on one 
‘aiticism which was offered by someone with whom I was 
disoussing this matter. He sai, “Tyrant what you say of 
‘the independent architoct, but what about firms ? know 
1 member of a firm of three, two of whom were foreed to 
ive up tho work and take up something different 
architecture, work which removed them from thei localities. 
‘But one was left behind, and should have been able to keep 
‘together the threads or remains of the architectural prac- 
tice.” But I pointed out to him thet, thanks to the legisla- 
ion of to last threo years, it was impossible for any man to 
‘keep an architeotural practice together. ‘That, I think, is « 
{air statement of fact. ‘Therefore T suggest that this par- 
tionlar clas is entitled to the fullest ad most sympathetic 
consideration ofthe community. The third clas is the civil 
servant, embracing not only those in Government employ, 
but alzo those working for municipalities. ‘These ean be 
further subdivided into two eategoris, the permanent and 
the temporary. With regard to the former, I do not think 
hocomesinto the picture at al Heis to be envied, in that 
he had found for himself what T suppose is congenial em- 
ployment. At ny rate, he was unaffected by the problem 
Of finding work. As for the temporary civil servant, there 
‘may be romething to be eaid for him ; but I oamnot bring 
myself to believe that any man who has “made good” in 
his wartime work is at the precent moment in sny danger 
of immediate unemployment. With the huge Goverment 
‘chemes which have to ko at least licked into shapo, it 
seems to me that the majority can look for a rearonable 
‘continuance of their employment, until better times come. 
‘Thoto are the disabilities of the members, as I see them. 
‘What ave the palliatives which offer T Tam aware that 
‘what has been euphemistioally called tho £500 limit has 
‘been removed, and certain embargoes on raw materials and 
dealings in the markets have also gone. ‘That might rug- 
test that normality would return very shortly. But is 
that the case? T suggest, from the authoritative pro- 
nouncements which have appeared in the public and in the 
technical Press for many weeks, and aro. still appearing, 
thet nomality is not likely to be reached in the immediate 
future. ‘The question then arises, Can we put a period as 
to when normality is likely to happen ? My work for the 
Government has, for the last ive months, taken me into 
five af the Home Counties, and T have lost no opportunity 
of sounding every man who employs lator or is employed 
in the building trado and is in an authoritative position, as 
‘to what his beliefs were in regard to the restoration of 
normal conditions. And I am sorry to eey that the con- 
tenmus of opinion is that this cannot come about for at 
Teast two years. ‘Thro aro threo reasons given for thi 
Tehall touch only lightly on the first two, the thied T want 
‘to dwell on more fully. ‘Tho frst point is the labour 
troubles, ‘Tho second point is the difficulties in markets 
‘nd in imports of raw material. The thi point, the most 
‘important ofall, s that, owing to the legislative measures 
ofthe Inst decade, the confidence which the public at one 
‘time poereeced in the value of building as a reaconable and 
safe investment. has been shattered (epplauee), and until 
thi Government, or any other, can be made aware of the 
fact and by legislation restore this greatest ofall industries 
tots proper postion, there will continue to be an inequit- 
able state of things.’ The men whore views I have given 
are men much mote experienced than myself, and I do not 
doubt them. "We are up against this fact, Fared on good 
‘pinion, that normality is not yet likely to come about, 
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‘Then what offers? And here I would say that T have 
come here not to direct the mecting, but hoping to be 
ineoted, and that I shall be given some information of a 
reassuring kind. But, above all, T hope thst some action 
‘will be taken to-night which will constitute an attempt to 
bring about a better state of things, not only for our pro- 
fession, but for all those who build, and I should be glad to 
‘be permitted to propose a certain resolution. Much as we 
all sppreciate the efforts which the Council have made 
uring these last years of the war in doing their best for our 
profession, I think wo might go still further to gain this end 
by calling together all those bodies connected with the 
Dislding industry, to consider the question of these great 
schemes which are coming on ; and at that meeting prepare 

ome forms of memorial, or decide upon some action which 
shall have, aa its major point, the great end of restoring 
‘confidence in the public mind as to the value of bricks and 
mortar, I beliave there are men, within and outside this 
Institute, who can help us more than they have done, and 
Tsuggest itis up to every man who believes in the justice 
‘of his cance auc who realises that we have boon very hard 
it, to fight, tooth and nail, for more equitable treatment 
than has been accorded to ts in the past. -I now propose 
formally, “That this Institute should, as the oldest, and 
only chartered, body in thin kingdom representing Archi 
tecture, take steps to eall a meoting of all those bodies 
‘which, in the opinion of the Counel, should be invited to a 
‘neetiag in London ; and it should be the business of that 
esting to consider the best steps to bring before his 
Majesty's Government the groat need for legislation which 
shall, in some measure, go to restore public ‘confidence in 
‘the building industry.” ‘That is the generat idea; Twas 
rot prepared with a resolution. 

‘Me. W. Huxry Watrn (F:]: I will second that resoln- 
tion for the purposes of disoussion, but in doing so I would 
Tike to esk Me. Gammell if he will put something more 
definite into it. Does he mean the repeal of the Finance 
‘Act, 1909? That has been the greatest stoppage the 
‘building industry has ever been subjected to. There is no 
doubt that the passing of that Act has tended to reduce 
‘building to a very great extent, and has resulted in people 
‘sending their money to foreign countries, instead of invest 
ingit in bricks and mortar at home. 

“Mr. Max Ceanix [F.]: T would support Mr. Gammell’s 
resolution, Sit, but Ido not think it is desirable to tie the 
jpands of this’ Committee if they are appointed. ‘They 
‘should be given the broadest possible reference, and the 
Finance Act, of course, is only one of the points. | With 
‘regard to the question of normality, I think that, for the 
moment, we have arrived at normality, at any rate, for 8 
‘very considerable number of yeats. i do not expect that 
Jn my time materials of any Kind ean bo had cheaper than 
they eon be obtained at the present moment. I do not 
think that the wages of the workmen will be reduced. 
‘Last Saturday week all the members of the building trade 
‘got an advance of practically 2d. an hour, bringing them to 
Ghat they call a ““flat rate.” That Ba. an hour gave 
‘the better-class tradesmen as high a wage as 1s. 94d. 
fan hour, and the average men—bricklayers, carpenters, 
fand so on, to 1s. 9d, an hour. [donot eee why that ls. 0d. 
should be reduced, or how it can be reduced. "When these 
‘things have once arrived at this stage it is very dificult to 
‘bring them down. Personally, I have no objection what- 
ever to the bricklayer getting 1s. 94. an hour. ‘The only 
‘thing T object to is his doing as little as he possibly ean for 
‘the Is. 9d. (hear, heat). ‘That is our difficulty. I had the 
‘prospect of getting some work to do, It was « small foo- 
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tory which was to be built at once. [My clients asked what 
it swas likely to cost, and after considering the matter I told 
‘hema that at the beginning of 1914 I thought this factory 
‘would have cost between £3,500 and £4,000, but that it 
‘would now eost between £7,500 and £8,000. ‘Two days 
‘after that camo this 24. on hour increase. Ihave had 12d. 
‘an hour inareaso, and I found that, as neatly aa possible in 
the ordinary way, it comes to about 4 per eent. on the 
‘amount. Thad to tell my olients that the additional 24. 
‘would come to another 4} per cent., or practically 8} per 
‘cent, more than this time last year. ‘The result was that 
‘tho matter was postponed indefinitely. ‘There are a, oer~ 
tain number of people who would build because they havo 
to build, or they make-money by building, but perhaps not 
ft those figures. Turning to the question of the housing of 
‘the working claases, itis & practical impossibility to build a 
hhouse now for & workman which ean be made to pay any 
‘remunerative interest at the present prices. (Hoar, hear.) 
Of course, if « workman makes £5 a week he could afford, 
if he was eateful, to pay £1 a week for his house, but that 
‘would be large. "If ho paid this £50 a year it would not bo 
fa very great interest on a house which cost £400 without 
tine cost of lanl or the ttle etoetoras which mount up when 
‘one's building » house. So the only thing one can look for- 
‘ward to is the Government assisting the various bodies who 
‘will build workmen's houses, ‘The only thing I find it 
difficult to make up my mind about it is, that acchitects, 
‘and town-planners and all these sort of people, talle such o 
lot—every paper i full up with talk—but there aro no 
realities, there is no practical outoome of all the talk, You 
say you must not build more than twelve or eight houses 
to the acre, you must give a man a garden, you must put 
down grass, you must give him a bath, and go on. But all 
that Kind of thing docs not do good.’ All these oompeti- 
tions do not da any good. (Hear, hear.) T think T could 
make drayrings for a dozen cottages which would not bo 9 
Aisgeace to me, which would be moderately convenient, but 
T.do not think my olient would make any money out of 
‘them, As to the solution of these problems T eannot offer 
it seems hopeless, I have actually soon it 
jing papers that the accepted 

ing materials should he lowered. So far 
‘us the position of architeots is concerned, until all ranks 
‘among then band themselves together—(applauso}—to try 
to do something for theinselves they will be no better off. 
‘We aro all too isolatod, end we shall never bo in better 
position until we combine, whether by means of registration 
or not, It is to the rising generation I would address my 
remarks, Until the rising generation do something for 
themselves they will always bo taking a back seat. (To 
take a recent happening. I hate to talk about it, but'L 
tink an architect ought to have been put into Sir James 
ition, Tam not afraid of saying it, be- 
But be would have to be an exceptional 















architect. = 

‘Professor 8..D. Apsitnap [F.]: Twish to say afew word 
Sir, as I hambly represent ono of those loquacious archi- 
tects whom the last speaker mentioned as having talked « 
fgreat deal and done nothing. I think the present situation 





fas arisen because we, as @ body, have not talked enough. 
Whilst T cannot, in all respects, support the resolution 
‘which has been put forward, I feel inclined to support i in 
the main, To ctiticio tin detail, I fool that tis, perhaps, 
too general, and n0 is likely to lead nowhere, being ible 
to drift towards what ono might dosoribe as “ high poli 
tice” Bocaune, after al, when the question of the possi- 
Dilitios of building is carried right to the point, it rests upon 
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vworld-quetion of labour and mata, over which wo, as 
body, cannot possibly have any contol. I fel wey as & 
body, nro porinps a litte. peaimiatic at the “prosent 
foment.” ‘Naturally this is a period of great stagnation 
tod hesitation but I fel mare that that timo will pass. 
‘Whilst I feel here is very reason for doing ll that wo, a8 
body, ean to bring tothe notice of the general public the 
itnporiance of the profteion, I fel that the mere impor- 
faut thing sto old asd unto those more immediate assets 
‘which ar in front of us at tho moment. ‘The last speaker 
pointed ou tht the immedite asset ras ch housing, ed 
{is with that T have been most intimately concarned. I 
feel tho time has come when Wo, a8 6 profession, ooght to 
Gireot oar final eforts towards eourng tha all he hoasing 
work done is done under the direction of architects. 
T have heen ono af those who have been associated with 
tive Prosdent daring the period ofthe was, or ab any rte 
ting in vo yar ng al te bean 
to bring this howsing into the architectural profession, 
‘And those who know what bas been done I sm sure wil 

that the President has exerted. avery efort, and 
sucoesflly too—(heer, heae)—in bringing. that about, 
fad now, I think, iv the time for the Anal coup. 1 
fitonded an important meeting of the delogaten of 
Local Authorities, a tho Local Government Board, when. 
th gonerl matter ofthe housing question was esoussod 
wvith Dr, Addon, And Dr. Addison. pointed out that 
1 paper wes shoriy to be sent out to Local Authorities 
Stating. that the work was to bo dono by_arbiteot. 
‘And ithoogh be id not actully sey chet i would 
‘bermadeeompnisry, he went ax far as he possibly 
ould in that cretion, Thus with that very important 
fact which would appeal to Local Authorities more than 
fany ‘thor namely, thatthe charges for outside ox- 
Dette would be placed to the exedit of the National Ex 
Shequer, while charges ofthe ocala would bo plod to 
the rates, gies ue an enotmous hold on this hoosng work. 
T think that argosient has not been sufiiontly placed 
before the publi, and ifanyting could be dons, either by 
the formation of Commitie, such a Mr. Gammel points 
font, or in ny ofhor way, toring to the notio of Loeal 
‘ntheritiss, and if possibile, thoagh more dieu, to the 
ageueral pubis that th chargos for the proparation of plans 
Ef houses and schemes would bo on the county, aad not on 
the rates, [think it would have an enornon iafiaence Sn 
sll frther promoting tho objota of archieots. 

‘Me. Annntn Kurs: T do fel that what Profesor Ads- 
had said about the payment of architesta coming out of 
the Govemment contibation, and the payment of the 
Borough Surveyor for these tobemes eoming out of the 
rates, is 8 very important matter Mich good would be 











done by calling the attention of the provincial socities to 
‘that fact, and lotting cach rub it in with its partioular Iocal 
‘Council. 'I take t that tho grost cost of building at the pre- 


‘sent time is due partly to the shortage of labour, which will 
‘be put right when genoral demobilisation is complete, and 
ppartly to the fact that there is o great soarcity of bricks, 
‘which, [ hope, will bo made up this summer. At any rate, 
hoefore Jong the prices of bricks will come down very 
materially. Another clement in tho costliness of building 
in the great price of timbor, which is vory largoly a question 
of tonnage. I think it will be a little longer time before 
that is put right, because tho ships must bo oecupiod first in 
bringing baok food and in xepatriating troops. ‘The timber 
i thore, and as soon as ships are free it will bo at once 
‘available, and then prices will come down, unless wages 
continue to go up, though that is unlikely, because com- 
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‘potition will be rathor severe among the working classes 
when demobilisation is accomplished. I think Mr. 
Gaminell should tell us exactly what it is he is up against 
‘when he suggests that the Government should be invited 
to restore public confidence in bricks and mortar as a form 
of investment, I agres that it is desirable public confi 
‘ence in thetn should be restored, but, so far as I know, the” 
only thing that militetes against it which the Government 
is responsible for is tho Finance Act, Form 4 and the rest 
of it, providing for the taxation of increased land values. 
‘That, no doubt, puta stop to the speculating builder's work. 
Jong before the war. If tho repeal of that is what Mr, 
Gammell wants dono, I think he should tell us so plain) 
‘and T think he would have the sympathy of everybody. 
‘pat from that, I do not know what there is that the 
Government can do. But in that connection T would sug- 
fect this that the Finange Aot has hit building very hard, 
Gut it is the speculating builder's work which it 
spocially hit, ond that trade is one which the architect is 
‘Bot concemed with, (“"Heshould be.”) ‘Thereis very lit 
{le architeoture in the work which the average speculating 
Duilder docs: generally speaking, nothing. ‘The effect of 
‘thas been to stop all building for the working classes until 
the seareity of dwellings for them became so great that the 
Government insisted on the Local Authorities dealing with 
it thomselves by offering a subsidy. This had to be done 
‘on a large seale, and architects have been employed up and 
own the country in all directions on housing the working 
classes, which is work they would never have touched if it 
hhad been Ieft to the spoculating builders. So, in a sense, 
‘though I agree that the working of tho Finance Act bas 
been disastrous for the country at large, T cannot think 
thet, for our profession in particular, it has been a bad 
‘thing—in fact, I think it has been the reverse. Mr. Max. 
Clarke criticised the town-planning section of the com- 
tunity for their much talking, and he felt that nothing. 
came of it, But a great deal has come of it. Until these 
gentlemen did their speaking, town-plenning was not done, 
by architects at allevents. And now the effect of itis that 
every scheme in connection with these big undertakings in 
housing has to be laid down and has to be dealt with by. 
architects, sometimes by the Borough Surveyor: at least 
itis done by aman of architectural attainments, Generally 
speaking, I think itis dono by architects. ‘That has been 
‘result of those interested in town-plamning pegging away 
‘nd insisting that it was desirable. ‘The Council is anxious 
to do everything in ite power to move things, so that they 
shall got into a better groove. But I do not see what we 
fan do at the present time except getting the Finanoe Act 
put right, and even that, I am afraid, is not going to help 
‘us vory much. Anything we can do to urge the Govam- 
sent to releaso all materials in their charge and put them 
fon the market freely would do good, I think the Govern 
‘ment hes got enormous stores of timber, but as they bought 
tt high prices, they do not want to reloaso it at prices which 
‘would show s lose, I do not think showing a loss matters 
let them pat the timber and other materials on the market, 
‘and then things will begin to move. What we want are 
‘practical suggestions as to tho way in which action ean be 
taken to movo the responsible authorities. 

‘Mz. W. Huxny Ware [F.]: Mr. Keon suggests that it 
is only the speculating builder who has been hit by the 
‘Finance Act, but there are other types of speculators—half 
London has boon covered by the speculator. ‘The buge 
Blocks of flats and the large commercial buildings in 
London aro mostly built by speculators, for profit. 
‘making purposes. ‘They take a site, put up a building and 
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totit onthe chance of making » profit, Milions of pounds practitioners would be paid by the Goverment, 5 most 
lot ton the chase? Curdon’in via wey, and itis that important matter and one which should be preted home, 
have been ST, Donn diverted o ober channels by the and wo shoul take sepa to bring it under the notin of 
rae et, On this matter T can speak with somo allied societies 
Fina Ae Or Tome arose it in my own practice." Tasut Soors Cocxams,[4.]: with to pin as ave, 
authority, boven eee amos» building under prsent ment tothe proposod revolution, namely, "That the Cours 
inposuil to San Cpasne i that it ip not il oonsider the advieebility of forming amongst tho whole 
enn Meg bulie-who psap woskmets voll profoadon © union, on esacdy, nila best sat? 
ly thee langentimber oft public whonor-srwady formed by fhe modioal profenion What bap, 
sly put their money into building operations. ‘pened to the majority of young men when the war broke 
ae conoLA}: Ava SevicemnberT would out?) Wo vor hustled iniothe Army, | Wowore ay 
aceatnin dW Tove (4 pportoltereolution, whieh, arches ft to take commnision inthe Fugaeers Dt re 
Te rade any. more definite, for tb had to serv in tho ranks, under mualifed men, Te 
thnks how tthe main puta iid down, ‘wo Chart Acuntante Tosa, hoveve, ss ote 
oughly embraces ae Faron fooemplayzenvaferchi- and tok the Goveruent by the throat: and thats why 
mmambers have rok Poco lke pubis undertakings. we shal havo to doit wo want to move thaw. Wg abel 
tata in town planing ora mean, andivisacon- only be abltodo that wehavea stxang Union, on cons 
hatin at bet only apo pe are mot her tonight pel hem to roogntn ux and the fact hate have 0 
cession, ios in our own interests, and, also, in our therright to live. “Until wo do something like that we shall 
ore oF ee i vs abrond a distinct fecling of | gotsofarther thn we havein the past which tomy mind 
iene ether i is because of the Finance Act, oF the is nowhere at ll 
are, whether 1 fee tknow, The unrest docs not MP. AL Pasnn (Fhe amendment is oy 
fa on oe oat of bullng or of land, nor fhe and en mprovement on Mf, Galt wf Son 
cxiginata in the Meh cua it due to Goverment probably egre., Tundertood Mr, Game) sot 
stonormal charges fos rofl emay appone fo bo to the conference, not fora comslizco, and oonferenea so 
Intervention: Borers Abe an define it at private ly superior piss of machinery fo thi Oh hep 
Fer a Yeu intnen various nter- conference should tot emma of en, Sven, 
Sr ae on -would he pb im bord butfor the severe hundred. rory nembet of the eons should 
fehing whih, em Sect enn ints the profs and by approached, every cas of the Eeoeon, held 
fat of pending er neh th omityoftherbeng Site ho “extrazoral, on, aed, =oaee 
rorkings of genio ipet dos ot encourages large societies nat allied perticlaly should To tskoc Te 
taken over by the State. PRturance company, even ® wil bo an opportunity, ones and fx all. fo eres fe 
barines bout, of ASE miarpoe, Thinkin ll to antagonxn which, exists tatwoon this Tartine 9S 
Sank, Indalge 1 Pree srmios tat is sage ot the Sovoty of Aroitent. am, gomy fo ty, wh 
fe antag orc bed Une fritis when ansinber dao defrenos to he Coun, het thee es to? a 
enquiry a sages om swing thoy have Don given takableoidonc, in he Ig bo ox thee oar of ug 
of soetios meet og Ung to light earioo iev- sunbe being offered to, tho, Society, of Arete 
free hand het they ba i the Sex nate. 1 whether eey wer intentional, o wheter they fe oo 
ances not imadinely [oe so far an coidrng the Ignorance about tho Soicty' work tnd obiets hs 
ould ba gintnion for oursiven inorder hak we may —exita on tho part of the Found Fi Sn for 
Ferien Cidtion to say that we, and we alone, should Be sovaral years pas, “Go not know. But they were snubs, 
be in Poste boning and the bulling of Landon, to the verge of being nla” AS oo ‘ened the 
aged in the bea forty ofthe rponsiiliy very wor feeling. Faoling wax bed enough in 1614; 
hase shone onemoratign, and 0 ouzyon With A worse now. The Tastiato and the Society on 
‘lear right, and not as a concession. weet come together. They aro overtaking us very rapidly : 
car igh and no oe vith the last spenker that aro very mich more alive han we a, at anu ot 
the principal thing is to restore ‘confidence, and if, by re- new blood with the ‘somewhat effete and colourless blood 
ee BEF aiabiities, that can bo done it willbe very good whieh rans "ihrough the veins of the Tnatitato ot present 
ng abitig that ns onion, thers tmach wl havea vry oxcallnt remit, This conference hort 
bayiig and selling of property going on, largely because deal with orory possible point which members can bring 
Buying nd ning of ropes Galle rmethingkepre- forward, We ought oven to report on the vas, oot 
mera donot rolls at nasomo prot to tho Por reform to tho profeion, We ant to ton et 
wae al, hey ave iv ed vaso Duilingo in dono of Sh publi not fn beaks and moreno 
cheer Ake Max Clarke rather alarms me by the mug architects, T was going to seme st the opening of 
ffcon thet prices are about norinalnow. Tfshatwere so, he mesting, ‘before you pressed Mr. Gammell to submit 
T think some of us would behave differently. ‘The ten- his resolution, that the ‘function of this meeting should be 
1 ain some ot cons and ly in going aoa be, to drwy up sreouton for the asia mans or 
deny is to chaks teen, Ite were eu that tho prevent what ths conference shoal be os! Ce 
noes are ari nok ao conta to wait. Mr. Gisems: T take it you wil aford me an ©PPOF 
Sane are normal tana is a very almorial one, tunity to reply, Si, to the amendney 
sees retfore ageos with Mf. Keen that tho prices of ‘The Panster: ‘cannot aocept it as an amendment]: 
te 1 therfons fome down, and tha tbo advance on so diferent sso, 8 St ‘he most con 
pre-war rates should be about 60 per cant. instead of 100 Veniont way of dealing with it would be, if Mr. Gammell's 
prea aes le taba pat hat tbe 
Der cont, A 2OW offends work in carzying out thes® sag ooancit have no aorta 
cost of the borouhcomiout of theres, bub hat private high wid om bs ae 
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resolution io approved, that thet should bo ono of the in- 
‘structions, so that it would not comeasan amendment. Tb 
ia a diferent proposition altogether. 

Mr. Drzasst Josura[P.]: 1 think the lst two sposkers 
‘have, unconseioualy, hit the yal onthe head, “The resln- 
tion ‘proposed. by” the opetar suggested thet a group 
fof sobieties should. approach tho Government with & 
‘Viow to asking them to restore publis confidence in bailding 
investment. Consider what that means. Is it any bun 
nose of a Government to make our task easy by endeavour: 
{ng to restore publio confidence in any form of investment ? 
Init any part of the work of an srohitect to endeavour to 
reatore publis eonfidenoo in any form of investment 7 I 
take it that the purpose ofthis meeting, call to consider 
professional probloms of the moment, was probably to 
[Adopt some suoh course as Me. Cookill and Me. Frasor 
indicated : that we should endeavour to put oar house in 
onder, to so consolidate the profession, so unite it, 20 close 
Woventually, that it might, oo a compact strong boty, bo 
able not only to advance the immediate inteeste of the 
profession whioh wo have now under consideration, but 
‘hat it might also be ready, at any ovsis, to stand up for 
the profestion as a whole. "Looking back over the lst fow 
‘years, what is the situation ? No other profession has 
jormisted itslf to be absolutely suppressed, crushed out, 
fs the architeot’ profession admits itsolf to havo besa 
Why ? "Not booause there was not work for architects to 
for th advasoomaat of the inarents of th coutey 

period of orisis; simply because the profesion 
‘tae Ghostland, therfore, Imago of peentng an 
‘unbroken front to’ the Goverament and to tho countzy. 
‘Passing out of a period during which our work has been 
‘thrown to the wids, wo find oursalves attompting to ro- 
‘establish our prectioes; saroly this is the moment when 
sve shoul stand shoulder to shoulder and, by endeavouring 
{0 conoidate th ene an inti of th vaio 
onal societies, try to close our profesion 
fy one of the various meshods which have bean Alacated. 
‘We should so strengthen ourselves as to be ablo to face any 
now diisultcs which may present themselves in tho future, 
find to sooure a better state of things forall. A fow months 
‘go some very interesting correspondence appeared in The 
‘Builder, initiated by Me. John Morcay, suggesting that the 
‘period bofore the end of tho war should bo spent in. an 
ndeavour to bring about this consolidation. baliove 
‘the matter was refored to at tho Instituto Council moot. 
‘ngs, and it waa generally understood that the Counal itelt 
had established a Committoo which had teen dovoting 
considerable time and thought to dealing with the very 
Aepoots of tho problem raised by Mr. John Murray. What 
ia tho result ? We find tho war over, we have no Report 
before us; we have no sobeme before us, wo have no 
guidance ; nothing to help us in this eis." The moral of 
this meeting is that wo are unprepared. We wore un- 
propared for war, wo are unpropared for peace and T 
ope you will erat the suggestions made Dy te lst two 
spoakors in their general senso to bo incorporated in this 
eferenoe, which should be as wide as posible. It sooma 
Impracticable to ty to induce the Government to take a 
ee interest in the building industry unlos wo present 
Pnited front. ‘Rather let as have « general relation 
‘proposing the calling together of a eonforenco of all the 
Architectural institutions in this country, to consolidate 
‘rnd eloso tho doors of the profession. And T think the fst 
resolution might be recast inthis senso. 

‘Tho Pexsiorst: Thore seems to bo some confusion of 

thought in the line the discussion has taken. Me. Gam 
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ancl!’ original propossl was that there should be a con- 
feronn fal thse interested in the iting trade wth tho 
‘iow of restoring public eonfidenco in bailding, But the 

Inst two speakors have eddrossod themselves to the ques 

tion of the profesion only, ond the points urged by them 
are auch as could not be considered by a conference of the 
kind proposed by Mc. Gammell. Tho unity of the profes 
sion and the state of the profession aro not questions which 

could be considered by a confarence at which builders and 

‘others interestod in building could be present. 

‘Mr. Gasmeztt : The proposal made by me arose out of 
cpinions expressed to mie by men employing upwards of 
31000 workmen. T¢ was their considered opinion that 
although for a short time, perhaps four ar five years, the 
Son of out pe ihe lig wa mgt Be 
tided over by a Government soheme for building oottages, 
‘wo should ultimately again be faced with tia same question 
fm of confene om the pt of pops inverting tht 
roney in building. ‘That is why T made this suggestion. 
‘Bnd tho point which appoated to me is that Dr. Addison, 
‘when he. roosived the deputation from the Tastitute, 
{ntimated that wo were not the only pebble on the 
eoonomio beach. It is booanso I want that extioiam met 
that Tmado my proposal, I beiove thot if united action 
‘wore taxon by all bodies interested in building to put for- 
‘ward a relation or memorial to the Government, urging 
‘that in their considered opinion the legislation of the last 
decade had had tho effect of retarding and crippling the 
biggest industry in this country, eome good and sufcient 
remulé would ensue. And, whilst I am in sympathy with 
‘he last two speakers, Tatil think that they raise another 
{anno altogether. I think itis advisable for us to close out 
‘unl, but at the moment I think we should take a broader 
YYiew.” This no good looking ata scheme which means the 
‘compulsory, or semi-compulsory, employment of an archi- 
tect. Thivis goingfurther. I want to see, during the next 
‘twenty years, some brightar prospect than there seems to 
be at present. My resolation is broadly worded, and if 
this Counel is authorisod to consider this matter, T think 
some good practical rosult will ensue, I'am in the bands 
af the Prosdont and tho mecting with regard to my res 
lation, but I esnnot accept Mr. Cooksil’s amendment aa & 
rmeans of mecting tho dangers and difioultee which I fore- 
$0 for our profession when these Government sohemes of 
housing are finished. “I think my resolution should bo 
allowed to stand ; and ifthe further resolution is brought 
forward, I will cordially support it. T eannot accept that 
orany other amendment to my original resolution. 

‘Mz, Warm: As Me. Gammells sooonder, I hope that 
Me. Cook's and Mr, Krasor’s proposal will be put as a 
‘separate resolution and not aa an amendment. 

Dr. Prasun: Docs Me. Gammell saggest that this eon- 
fern ot somite sal ince ude, contacto, 

ouse-agent, civil enginears, and surveyors, or be a. con 
ferenco of architoots to deal with the interests of the allied 
trados and professions ? My point ie wo cannot have 
conforence Of poople outside the archieote’ profession 
unos we are ourselves tnited. Ifthe two resolutions aro 
regarded as faisingsoparsteiesues, then the second is much 








‘the more important, and should be dealt with, tho other 
being left until we can call this conferenoe of architests. 
‘Then wo shall got something on paper and show a tnited 
front to thoso people whom we shall invite to go into the 
matter with us. 

‘The Parsrpzwr: ‘There have been many sidé-istues 
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‘cassioa—{applanse) an stating the defects and tho dif- 
Salties of the profossioa in the very clear and laoid way he 
fhas-~proposed a ratolution to the effap that the Council be 
asked to consider the advisability of ealling a oonforeace of 
those interested in the bailing trades, for the parpow of 
making ropresoutations to tho Govorament asking them 
{ taks maasares to rottare public confidenco in building 
[Rrostmonts, Another elemont has been introduced into 
tho discussion as a mattor for consideration at suoh » con 
foronco, and that is the stato of the architectaral profession 
itselt, A esnferenae such as Mc. Gammell suggested, 
nado up of architeots only, woald be inoompstent to deal 
With this larga question of confidence in the building trade. 
“And it is obvious, I think, thst a conforonoe ab which 
‘theca than architects ware represented coald not be ex: 
Grotel to ooasider oar owa doméstio affair, The two 
Fhiags soom to be tolally different propositions, | With 
Togudd to ths disoassion on the state of the architeotural 
Profession, T think T oon probably olear the ground by 
Miving that the subject Mr. Joseph reforred to bas beon 
before a vory strong Institute Committos, which is con: 
Eisung what ean be dono in the direotion of eltering, oF 
GMending, or strongthoning the policy of tho Institute 
for the bonslit of the profession. ‘That Committee is still 








fing, ond it has hold a Taege number of mostings, and 
Taken vidence from prominent architects and others. Ob- 
Vioualy, ibis a very important matter whioh is under con- 


ron a fi imponble forthe Committes to report 
aaMhe various quostions involvod have been eareally 
tae fata, Dh very fat of that Comtes’s oxatonce 
Ser? probably setisfy those gentlemen who have raised the 
WB ofthe unity of the profession and the closing of 
SR%iits, whiah avo under its parview. Whether such a 
ie ranaie aa Me Gammell suggesta Would pooduce ony 
cane eatrel is matter on which T do not feel com- 
were to express an opinion. Bat itis cortan cht chore 
Peieat pak of confidence in building, dus mainly to the 
i toa eof the nance Act, and if anything could bo 
sere tue way of roptesentation to the Government per- 
some a Pegi to do it. At all ovens, if tho mooting 
BaP tas Zoolution, Tam quite sare the Connell wil 
cece tfaly eonsidoe tho matter, and wil call such « 
[ekfocouen if it oan, aoe aay usefal resale boing given 
crecry:Profewor Adshen‘'s point, as to She employ- 
ease arcbitects in connootion with housing achomes 9s 
Maas the employment of the laa oficial, wil also be 
agrinty considora, ana the Cound will endeavour to 
cat ele matter with tho looal authorities in tho most 
Pome ge sananse possible, Tes an important question, 
sae hay have comsdersblo infuonoe on the situation. I 
Sa ceny Ingo proportion of tho Local Anthoriies age 
teeta In tho diestion of appointing acchiterts and we 
ror Fue neal Govorsnent Board i using ite infenoe 
denon ihe Looal Authorities to appoint independent archi- 
tects to carry out housing schemes. ‘The Institute, has 
‘eet Rn as auch aa is oaconably possible to do— 
(lone Font) in tisdireotion, and Ihave itl doubt that 
{hess Motion will bo very ingely oveapied in this work, 
Sich appear o bs the onty building likely to go forward 
een Re next gear or tro. With fogard to the coxt of 
Pitti eer nub everyone who can is wating for a 
reign ournblo opportunity of proocoding with any 
Rebmes in view: that i only the natural course, 

weoee hin that the prevent prices of materials will 
‘continue, and from what I have heard from some ‘of the 
jarge London builders something ‘will almost certainly 
Hes nthe next gene ox two with regard to wager. TE 
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is obvioas that if tho cost of building eontinnos a ite pro- 
font rate, unsmploymont in tho balding trade wil saat, 
SOLE tis Dooomes soriows » roduotion in wages is sure 
{afollow.  Linalino to agres with the suggestion that the 
‘Seimate rule atte 18 moaths will bo & normal rise of 
omothing Hk 60 por cent over pro-var prices. ‘That is 
rigerontod oost whish eould bo dealt with, I will now 
fuss, Comms rsoltion, * That tho Council be asked 
[ieontidor tho advisability of calling» conference of those 
‘ieostod inthe buldng trades, forthe parposs of making 
Meprountations to the Government. with the view € 
ohtocag public confdenoo in balling.” 

The Beewoest: Will you pat 1 into witing, Ms. 
Cooke? 

‘Me. Warre : Can the second resolution be sent to the 
Ccomraitts which ts sitting * 

‘fe Feasna :T objot to that, Six. 

Tho Panstoays Le iss sopareto resolution entiely, 
und sale for a separate ind of commas or confarence 
{om tho ons Se. Gammell proposed ; and it is obvious 
fine the amo conforence could not, consider the to 
atts ‘Thorforo T sball bo in order in putting Me. 
Ganmeil's resolution, and if tho propose and seconder 
SP ‘cosond sasolution will put thers into frm, T will 
Spal that later, 

‘Mr Cammeil's resolution waa thon pat and casied, 

Me ism : Would it not steongthon the bands of the 
Ccomaitice now considering these professional probloms if 
{hisresolation were seat up tot? 

“Phe Penstowier: [sce considerable diiculty in form 
eee en of conference to eomaider the mb 
Subjocte as the presoat Cominittoo is considering 

weShmasmns In that Committee entirely confined to 
rember ofthe Council ? 

‘The Paastpesr: No, members of tho Allied Sosietis are 
ait, od ovidonce has been tae from other societies. 

‘Mf, Fnasun 1 am oat of order, but I want «conference 
svitsh embraces tho whole profession. ‘The Commitize of 
Tho Taste are working in shackles 

‘Mr Warr: Aro the Sooiety of Architeots represented 
fon that Committao t 

"The Baastozxr No; they eoula not be represented on 
aa Instituto Oominittes, but they have given evidenoe 
betoce it 

‘Sroteior Answaan : And the outide publi, too. 

Aes Dnutsea Josue: Whon ean we have the report? 

he Puusionw: TE might bo towards tho end of thi 
Satan, but fam alittle doubtful about that 

‘Me Ganncace: Tom out of order, but I would sty that 
it wodo not move inthis matzr, wo shall have our "pool 
Scovpad" mad {want to aoe this Tastitate, a8 Chartered 
Peae ating the lend, not being foroed to follow. Tf the 
pesFraeat does not oome from the Institute, there wil be 
TGloventt from other orgoeisations in the country, and 
Mt have to taxo second place, as-vo have had to do 
Dotare. hope that will not happen. 

Mie Htauowes Suara [4]: 1 would like to aay a 
sword with regard to Me, Josopt's romacks a8 to tho un- 
Troparelaees of the profeson. Ase member of the 
BrvPinT Committee sot up 0 doal with problems aleating 
ike fatue of our profession, T would poiat out chat the 
maf auch e miter aa the vovision of profo 

ons which will tak, and doos take, « very 
iigge don of timo and much thought ‘he ramioa- 
TES Gf tho eubjest are innumerable, and the evidenoe 
ought forward vory weighty, and ons enanot expect « 
Cotkiten ofthis Kind to thrash out the many favolvod 
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‘quostions that ariso and get a report out quickly. It might 
Stacinitiearemaie ts 
by the Counel about » month after thos letters sppeated 
in tho Pross, and it is fully alive to the importsnce of 
furnishing a report as quickly as possible, and is making 
the best endeavours towards doing so. ‘The question 
raised by Mr. Cocknill is being considered by this Com- 
mittee 

‘Tho Paxstognr : The second resolution is: “That this 
:eetng is of the opinion thatthe time is ipo forthe forma- 
tion of & union for the of restoring public con- 
fidenoe in the profession.” It is proposed by Mr. Cockeill, 
seconded by Mir. Porival Fraser. 

‘Mr. Josie: I should not support the resolution if 
framed in that we 

‘Mer. Fase: Wo heve gone e litle out of order in @raw- 
ing this up. If Mr. Joseph will help us, ott of his large 
experience, wo shall aocopt his proposal without question. 

‘Tho Purswpext: If you could formulate  reeolution 
which could go to the Committee now sitting, it would 
meet the case. It is nothing more than the expression of 
an opinion. : 

Me. Josze:; “That this meeting, called to consider the 
professional problems of the moment, wges upon the 
special Committee of the Institate to expedite ita report, 
‘nd to take into special consideration the practicability of 
bringing sbout © complete union of the profession.” 

‘This motion was put from the Chair and earried unani- 
‘mously. Thomesting then terminated, 

Belgian Acknowledgments to British Architects, 

‘The following graceful acknowledgment has been 
received of the hospitality and courtesies members 
were only too glad to afford Belgian architects driven 
fo take aefug in tis country inthe ely months of, 
the War. 

Socité dee Architectes dela Flandre Orientale, Gand’: 


Te jéorior 1910. 
‘The Hon. Seordary, R.I.BA— 

‘Tubs woxoné Moxsrmcn mr one Coxraken—Un de 
1nos plus distingués confréres, Monsieur Valentin Vaerwyek, 
architecte en oette ville, est rentré depuis quelques jours 
4 peine an pays aprie un séjour de quatre années et demic 
fen Angleterre. 

















‘Au cours dune assomblde générale tenne hier par la 
S.A.08 ligule Tonner de comptr comme mantres 

Zopréentanta Tea plus honorsbles de notre corporation 
dlans cette province, Monsieur Veerwyck atenn & informer 
tes congrires do Paccuel i hosptalier qu'il arevuen Angle- 
tere. Ilour adit epécialement que c'est grice au RLB-A- 
aque la plupart do nos confresexpatris ont pu vivre dans 
ce conditions parfaites de confort et de dignite. Ia 
fignslé—et cecl nous a tous. profondément émus—Ia 
procédure large ot dlicate employée pour mettre & la 
Aisposition de-oesconfrtres Taide cont ils avafent baoin. 
(ce proctde, Messours, doublent & nos yeux le prix de 
‘ote action, 

‘Nous sommes partiulgrement heureux, Monsienr Je 
Sear, dr lente do ove oate seit 
pour vour prier de présenter A honorable president et & 
{ous en honors membre da TLL-B.A, hoo semerco: 
aents les plus sineéres. Nous sommes heurewr comme 
professionnel de trouver parmi nos confréres bitasniques 
des amitids et des dévouerents qui augmenteront encare 
J reoonnaitenncs que nows avons deja, ‘voute comme 
pateiotes& votre Grande Nation, notre pulssante Align 
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Agréz, s.v:p., Monsieur, nos salutations confratemelles, 
Signed’ by the President, Vioe-Presidents and the 
Secretary of the Society. 

‘The following reply was sent from the Institute :— 
A Monsieur le Seertaire de la Socité deo Architetes de a 

‘Flanire Orientale,— : 

‘Tabs noxoné wr one coxraiex,—Jai Vhonneur de 
‘vous accuser réception de Yaimable lettre gu 3 Février 
qu’ont bien voulu m’adresser Monsicur lo Président ot le 
‘Bureau de votre honorable Corporation, 

Communication en a été faite & M. lo Président ot ou 
Conseil de MInstitut Royal qui m’ont chargé de vous 
cexprimer, en réponse, Is vive satisfaction qu’ls ressentent 
avoir trouvé Foceasion de rendre service & votre éminent 
confrére Mf. Valentin Veerwryck, ainsi qu’anx sutros archi- 
teotes pendant leur malheurease expatriation. 
Crest, dsilours, aveole plus grand plaisir qu'ilsconstatont, 
@apris votre honorés lettre, la reprise de ses importantes: 
fonctions par la Société dés Arohitectes do la. Flandre 
Orientale. 

‘ilnstitut Royal désire souhaiter, de tout coeur, bien 
e succes et de bonheur pour levenir a sa, Société soeur 
de la Belgique, Puisso Ia lutte acharnée, si noblement 
menée, que vient de couronner une glorieuse victoire, 
reuerrer encore plus étroitement les liens qu’unissent les 
artistes des deux pays aliés ! 

‘Veuillez agréer, xis honoré et cher confrdre, assurance 
de mes sentiments confratomels les plus empresséa. 

‘Le Socrétaire honoraire RALB.A., 
E. Guy Dat 
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STA SOPHIA 


1919, All partioulars of the competition can be obtained 
from the Hon, Secretary, Anglo-Belgian Union, 35, AThe- 
smatle Streot, Wl. 

Sta, Sophia. 

Sit Thomas Jackson raises tho question ofthe structural 
stability of the dome of Sts. Sophia ina letter to The Times 
of 17th Febraazy last, While in Constantinople in 1010 
fo was asked by the Turkish Boclsistioal Commission 
to inspect the building and report on its condition, and 
Although he was unable at that time to make more than 
‘short examination, the serious nature of its structural 
defects was vory evident. He says :— 

*"Tfoand on 6 ‘the building a serious inclination 
‘outwards in the side walls north and south, together with 
{he columns on etch floor next to them. ‘The columns at 
the north-east and south-east corners lean out dingonally, 
both inthe ground storey andthe gallery. ‘Thomorth-west 
Dart, where the * sweating column” stands, is better 
Ported by buildings outaide, but by plumbing the walls in 
Tie conte of the building # appeared that the inclination 
‘vases much as in 3. -'This yielding of the side wall has 
Helocated the arches and the vaulting ; the arches through 
fh grest buttress are much deformed, and no longer 
Semieiweulac ; some of the vaults have sunk badly, ond 
‘one in the north gallery seems in danger of falling. 

‘cam alarming bulge in the north-east pendentive 
catches the eye as one enters tho church ; but itis only 
‘when soen from the gallery surrounding the dome at its 
Joringing thet the full amount of the disturbance can be 
pected. From that fovel it will be seen that three ofthe 
Great arches carrying the dome are much deformed, and 
hat all the pedentives have suffered and lost their shape, 
fo that the base ofthe dome no longer forms a true crle, 
‘The dome is constructed with 40 ribs of brick, conversing 
‘na euplo at the crown ; tho crown seems to have sunk, 
hd many of tho ribs, specially on the east, south, narth- 
fash and south-west sides, have sunk so badly as to have 
fost their arch construction, and to have become either 
‘auight or convex on their underside, where they should 
Do concave. «  « The deformation of the dome is nothing 
new} itis noticed in Salzenberg’s volume, published moze 
Than balf a centary ago. Tt-is tho result of «long sries of 
Catastrophes; BL Antoniades gives alist of, T thinks 95 
Gtrthquakes by which the ehurch has been shaken, and 
$F witch, in my opinion, cho resistance of the great but- 
Cents north and south has been weakened. Tes tothem, 
Thin, tha fenton shoud in tho tps e gen 
tio the great ers which they support, and dil they sro 
aa te re in vin fo ry eomend the dome, That 
the dome has not fallen is duo to the singular stability of 
itis form of construction,  T remember noticing at Caso- 
fhiectola, in the island-of Tachia, that, while most of the 
Talinaty churches were thrown down by the great earth- 
Guake of 1888, and. were still in ruins, those that hed 
polas were still standing. At. Sta, Sophia Paul tho 
Sibntiary tells us that, while half the dome fell 21 years 
Stter it was built, the other half remained ‘insecurcly 
fenting In tho airy a wonder to behold” Tts construction 
by Hibe makes this very intelligible, and also makes any 
Py instruction more easy. ‘Thab it hus survived to this 
Gay fea wonder, but the timo has come when something 
ore chan the patching and propping by which it has 
Hitherto been sustained ia necessary, and when the con- 
ieection should be sexfously and scientifically repaired. 

Trfthere ie.no need to. dwell on the Toss to the world 
should nny Gastar befall Sta, Sophie. It is « building 
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‘unique both artistically and historically. Its the porfect 
Hower of Byzantine architooture ; it is a marvel of con- 
Struction that has never been rivalled or repeated ; and it 
hhas been tho scene of events from Justinian downwards 
that have influenced the history of mankind.” 


‘A Student R.LB,A. on Romai Architecture. 
‘Mes. Burnet Hughes [Stulent R.I.B.A.], wife of Lieut. 
‘t, Havold Hughes [4.J, delivered a lecture recently on 
“Roman Architecture” to the Classical Society, st 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. Reviewing tho history of 
‘Romen architecture from ita beginnings at the foundation 
of Rome, she pointed out that the Romans received their 
Carly lestons in building from the Btruscans, who were 
fxpevially at home with orch constructions, and. that 
Roman architeature is fusing of the style of building of 
tho Greeks in that of the Etruseans. ‘Though tho Romans 
Tittle artistic fooling, they were an inventive 
Jeople and thoroughly practical, and they had an wn- 
Frvalled knowledge of construction and the use of material. 
‘The proportions of tho Roman buildings might fall far 
short of the harmony of the Greek, but with their monu; 
‘ental effects they were perfect examples of the grand 
mnanner.” Tn Roman hands, too, the art of building was 
‘pot confined to temples, but was extended in daring fashion 
‘and with the exereise of an intellectual imagination, to the 
solution of many difficule problems, the erection of palaces, 
famphithestres, baths, basilieas, and triumphal. aeche 
With modern’ hnuilding problems to face, the honsing 
scheme of the Government and the erection of war meme 
Sials, we might with advantage employ the Roman prine 
Ciples of monumental planning, 

Ht is of interost to mention that Mrs. Hughes, who is 
niece of Sir Jolin Burnet, while her husband was on service 
in France, helped to carry on his work as leotursr on 
“Architeotare at the School of Architecture, Aberdeen. 














Original MS. of Gwilt's Encyclopedia. 
Among recent library purchases is one of more than 
+ usdal biographical intevest in the shape of the holograph 
Mnanuacriptof the original edition of Joseph Gwilt’s famous 
Fnoyclopedia of Architecture, The MS., bound upin three 
lumen, ie wsitien on quaréo paper and rons to upvars 
32000 shecte, » great number bearing the euthor’s signa- 

fhe The sfugleshended undertaking of such @ compre, 
hensive work, ineluding as it does the history, theory, and 
‘Druatice of architecture, was a great feat, the'collectionr of 
Tis’ material alone javolving enormous Isbour, and the 
unseling gharctr of the en sem by revealed in 
Nchipe, | Gwilt wrote ahand of microscopic fineness, and 
though logible its minuteness must have made the com- 
es task no easy one. ‘The date 1889 appears on the 

fore-edge of two of the volumes, 








tout the Ait edition of 
Soon yas not pula at i642, fener aes 
ne wo Toalargal editions appearing during the suthors 
ote canning af length to «ninth edition, issued in 
etme, Sane editorship of ‘Wyatt Papworth, & re- 
1888 mrad this last being. prinéod in 1800. ‘Tho MS. 
‘mbyormcry in the ibrery of tho late C. J. Shoppee- 


Channel Islands Church Plate. 
‘Phe Church Plate of the Deanery of Jersey. 80. Jereey 
Mott and The Church Plate of the Deanery of Gueraey. 

Bo. fabi8] By 8. Corey Curtis, ARLEB.A. 

“With the publication of the latter volume the author 
has now given us a complete inventory of the Channel 
Islands church plate, for the two lesser islands of 
‘Alderney and Sark form part of the Guernsey Deanery. 
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Following a very brief introduotory aketch of the his- 
torical periods into which the material may be divided 
‘an annotated and fully illustrated catalogue of the 
plate is arranged under the different parishes. Ex- 
cepting three pieces of the pre-Reformation period, 
‘most of the earlier ghurch plate in the islands belongs 
to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and is, 
rainly of English origin. Notable among the earier 
pieces isa rarity in the shape of an altar cruet, known 
as the Guille cruet, now forming part of the service in 
the church of St, Peter Port, Guernsey. ‘This has been 
desoribed by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope in the Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Antiquaries, who ascribes it to 
‘the early part of the sixteenth century. 

Great pains have been taken in the compilation of 
the lists, which include exact records of all insoriptions, 
the names of donors, supplemented by brief bio- 
graphical and heraldio notes, with reproductions of the 
hall and makers’ marks. ‘The material dealing with 
‘Jersey is reprinted from the Bulletin of the Société 
‘ersiaise for 1917. 

Dilapidations Practice. 

‘The well-known Institute handbook on ‘Dilapida- 
tions,” first published in 1903, has just been issued in a 
new and revised form under the editorship of Mr. 
Sydney Perks, F.8.A.[F.]. Sinop its first appearance 
various cases have been decided and enactments 
passed which affect the practice of dilapidations, and 
these are dealt with in the new edition, bringing it up 
to date, The wording of the repairing covenant has 
also been improved and simplified. ‘The workisissued 
at the price of 9. 6d. net. 











OBITUARY. 


Wiliam James Davies [4 
‘som poownionn of Mex W.s. 
Thstitnte aes 1004, THe was article to Mi. TE Liar 
Tames, of y Lane, and for © period ated as 
taanaging asantant to the lato MR. A Brigge Mr, 
Davies was n member ofthe Iniints Literature Con 
antic, in whow work he was much interested, aa well a 
inthe general davelopmont of the Library, being hima! 
Koon book eolston. He was the joint author of Putin 
in Engineering, Staton, ey with Mr MostFlower with 
‘whom he war fonnenly in partacrakip in Pistol.” Foe 
fom. years he Id boen serving in the Department of 
‘Auclat Monuments and Historie Baldigs of HLM. Oftes 
of Works. Sir Brake Baines, KBE, in'a letter to the 
Tnstieate, refering to the spodal sefvicor sendered by 
Ms. Devo ding the 9a et to the high scene 
hich be was ed by the Departinnt sts 

“Upon the outbeak of war he acisted very materially 
in sonestion with the wa rth defenses of London, 
and was aftervards engaged upon th orgalation rapidly 
gat cogether for haying timber for the Armee nthe Fel, 
tte, where he gave the met devoted service. Whan that 
fervice was trnafered to the Board of Trade he was em- 
ployed upon work in comnestion with sone ofthe pretest. 
Yar factors In this country, where bis devotion to duty 
td inegstyofeharaaer gave the moet excellent result 

"Tor thatthe severe stun through Which he worked 
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for many years must have reduced his power of resistance 
to disease, and all who knew him ab this Office realise that 
thoy have Jost a colleague of great personal charm and of 
the highest character. He brought to his work an en- 
‘tmusiasm which wat an inspiration to some of his junior 
colleagues. 

“Before the war we used him very fully in connection 
with our work upon Ancient Monuments and Historie 
Buildings. His value on such work was extraordinarily 
‘high, and his quality is, I think, shown in the essay which 
hho submitted for the Instituto Modal in 1913, entitled 
“The Proservation of Ancient Monuments,’ and which was 
judged to be the best by the Institute.” 

Albert Lewis Gay [f, who died on th February at the 
age of 69, was elooted an Associate of the Institute in 1882 
‘and s Fellow in 1004. He served his artioles with the firm 
cof John Brown, of Craven Strect, Strand, and started prac- 
tioe forty years ago in Lewishém, having offices also in 
London in Gray's Inn. Among his works are the Lewisham 
Girls? Grammar School, St. Mary's Parish Hall and Inst- 
‘ute, Sydenham Publio Library, Brockley Public Library, 
Northfleet Board Schodl, Slisbury Hotel and block of 
‘shops, Lewisham. Ho also oarried out the Electrio Parado 
and some thirty shope ‘at Clacton-on-Sea, the. Electric 
Parade and thirty-four shops and the London and South- 
Western Bank at Westalif-on-Sea, and Broadway Build- 
ings, Leigh-on-Sea, Ho was architeot of vatious houses, 
his most recent work being extensive alterations to West 
field Placo, Battle, tho seat of Major Mallens 

Mr. Fred Bath (F.}, of Salisboyy, who has just died 
after undergoing an operation, was in his 72nd yesr, and 
in practice at Selisbury for 46 years. Eleoted an Associate 
{in 1881, and Fellow in 1887, he was the architect of the 
Albert Bridge Flour Mills, Battersea, S.W., and of the 
County Hall, Fisherton schools, Mitford ‘Manor, Now 
Serum House etc, of Salisbury, the Memorial Church at 
Sherfeld Engieh, ‘and many other works in Wiltahin 
Dorsetshire, Somerscishire, Middlesex, and Surrey. Mr 
‘Bath eacried on his practioe until his death, but had taken 
‘» much less active part in his profession during the last 
few years of his life, owing to ill health, 

John Woolfall [F.], who died on 25th February at his 
home, Briar Cottage, Formby, Lancs, in his TIst year, was 
‘bom at Huyton, near Liverpool, and belonged to a very 
old Lancashire family, which for many generations lived at 
Woolfall Hal, Huyton. He reoeived his early education 
there, and served his articles with th late Mr. . Davis, cf 
‘Temple Court, Liverpool. Tater on he was with Mz. 0. E, 
Greyson, of 31 James Stzest, Liverpool, for many years as 
Head Assistant. Tn 1800 Me. Woolfall entered into part- 
nership with the weiter at 60 Casto Strost, Liverpool, and 
this association continued up to the time of his death. " Mr. 
‘Woolfall was elected Fellow ofthe Institute fn 1908, and 
‘was President of the Liverpool Architectural Society du 
the period 1902-1904. OF late years Mr. Woolfall hi 
devoted his energies to the planning and carrying out of a 
large number of premises for one of the lead i 
companies, and for this he was singularly gifted. He po 
sessed great planning ability, especially in commercial 
buildings, schools and the like, Hee also had a singularly 
‘lear insight into all questions relating to light and air and 
‘other legal points connected with the profession. His dis- 
position was of a most kindly and cheery character, and 
any clients, as well as builders, would testify to the just- 
nese ond iprightness of his dealings. Mr. Woolfall was un- 
ratried and lived with his only sister, whose devotion to 























COMPETITIONS 


‘him oould not have been surpassed, and to her much sytt= 
‘pathy has been extended. —T. B. Boor [F.. 

Matthew G, Martingon (Licentiate), who died suddenly 
from pneumonia, on 13th November, 1018, was elocted to 
{the Liventiateship in 1910. Ho was the youngest son of 
the late Mr. John Martinson of Bellingham, Northumber- 
and, and received his education at the County School, 
‘Barnard Castle. After serving his articles with Messrs. 
Plummer & Burrell of Newoastle-on-Tyne, he joined the 
staff of Mossrs. Barnes & Coates, of Sunderland, He sub- 
sequently carried out a good deal of work for Sir Chesles 
Morrison Bell at High Groon Manor. Becoming chief archi- 
‘teotaral assistant under the surveyor to the Northumber- 
and County Council, he designed the new County offices 
‘and various police stations whilst in that office. “Barly in 
1013 he was appointed architect to the Northumberland 
Eduoation Contmittee and in this eapscity completed the 
Wallsend and Whitley Bay secondary schools and designed 
and carried out Monk Soaton, Newbiggen, Hoxham and. 
North Seaton schools, A quick and good draughtsman, 
‘ll his work showed sound grasp of construction, He 
took a great interest in the work of the Northern Architeo- 
tural Association on which body he had served as mem- 
of council, Outside his profession Mr. Martinson 
jntorested himself in Freemasonry and belonged to the 
Perey Lodge. He leaves a widow and four children, to 
‘whom our aympathy goes out. T.G.B. 
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Pineapple Farm, Birmingham, Hossing Competition 

‘The following notice has been issued by the Bir- 
mingham Architectural Association, through whose 
instrumentality, by means of personal interviews with 
the Lord Mayor of Birmingham and,the Chairman of 
the Housing Committee, a better understanding hes 
been arrived at with regard to the intentions of the 
Housing Committee as to the appointment of an As~ 
sessor and the employment of one or more of the 
sucoeseful competitors in the erection of their designs: 
©The misunderstanding between the Housing Com- 
mittee of the City Council and the representative 
“Asscciationa of Architects with regard to the terms of 
this competition having been satisfactorily removed, 
the Birmingham Architectural Association wishes to 
inform architects that the Housing Committee has 
heen good enough to extend the date for sending in 
plans until noon on Thursday, 25rd April, in order thet 
Architects desirous of competing may be enabled to 
dos0.” 





Borough of Ipswich Competition for Model Dwellings. 
City and County of Newcastle-upon-Tyne Lay-Ont 
‘Becheme for Housing. 

‘The Competitions Committee of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects request Members and Licentiates 
Of the Inatitute not to take part in the above Competi~ 
tions until a further announcement is made that the 
Conditions have been brought into conformity with the 
Tnstitute regulations for the conduct of architectural 
competitions. 
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MINUTES. 


[At the Bighth General Mesting (Ondiners) of the Sesion 
1918-19, held Monday, 17th February 1010, af 5 p.m— 
Presont: Me. George Hubbard, F-8.A., Menber of Council, 
inthe Chait: 15 ‘fellows Gncluding 8 members of the 
Council, T Associates, Licentiate, and « few vsitors— 
the Mindtes of the Meoting held Srd'Febroary were taken 
esiead and signed a corect, 

The deceace'was azoounced of the following members >— 
Hensy ‘Winter Johnson, of Market, Harborough, elected 
Fellow 1004; Chad Dudley Arnott, of Shanghai, elected 
Aeecclate W011; Wiliam Eawin Jobnvon, elected Aso- 
ae 1808, 

‘Mis Ht, BueMland [FJ having reed and illustrated by 
lantern slides « Peper on Facrony BUripinas, cxa72 
[rnumamion go ras Wausane oP tr Worxkr,” a 
Tuion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. Max Clarke [F 
Sccanded by Sie D. Barclay Niven [F.}« vote of than 
wasp ithe sotor Uy acclamation anya ity 
Telnowledge 

‘The proceedings terminated at 7 p.m. 























‘At @ Special General Meeting (Ordinary) held Monday, 
3rd March 1919, a¢ Op.m.—Present : Mz. Henry T. Hare, 
‘Preaifent, in the Chait; $0 Fellows (including 1 members 
Of tho Council), 24 Associates (Including 4 members of the 
Council), and 9 Liventiates, the purpose of the Meeting 
hhaving been announced : 

‘The President moved, Mz. George Hubbard, F.S.A. £P.), 

That, subject to His 


seconded, and it was 
ResouvED, by acclamation, 
Majesly's gracious sanction the Royal Gold Medal 
for the promotion of atchiteetre be presented this 
Year toMy. Leonard Stokes, in recognition of the 
Shen of his exeputed work. 
‘Tho Special General Meoting then terminated. 














‘At the Ninth General Meoting (Business) of the Session 
1918-19, held Monday, 3rd Murch, following the Special 
Mecting’ above recorded and similarly constituted, the 
Means of the Mecting held 17th Pebruary having’boen 
taken as read wore signed as corrects 

‘The decease was announced of the following members 
Hornee Cheston, elected Associate 1878, Fellow 1885 ; 
Fed Bath, elected Associate 1881, Fellow 1887; Walter 
Fenest "Howitt, elected Ascociato 1802; John Woolfall, 
Fevied Fellow 1908, and Captain Philip Dennis Bennett, 
flected Associate 1914. 

“fhe Hon, Secretary having referred to the valuable 
aerice nendered the Institute by the late Mr. Horace 
Ghston as member and Vice-Chairman of the Science 
Stinding Committee, i was Resolved that an expression 
tie Institute's deep regict for his Joss be reeorded on the 
Stinates, and thet a message of sympathy and condolence 
senet syed to his son, Mr. Jokn Alford Cheston (4.). 

‘the falowing candidates wero elected by show of 
hands — 























As Fruiows (9) 
Monn Brac (4, 1909), Bradford, 
Mone icm Touts (Ay 1402), Samchestr. 
Srannec® yomnv (i, 1911}, Bournemouth. 
Pynyare: Tnosas (4 19001 

“and ene hag Licentiate ho have passed the qualify- 

ing examination # 

#°RTLEN : GEORGE Peasenros, Bedford. 

Qotzmor  Joux DURR. 
Goren Gyonon Torsten, Chelmsford. 
Bonnzet: Goren Niewocas Wrirereuo, Winder 








Winiasisox: Waxes, Bradford 
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As Hox, Conusvospixa Maaiane, 
Kavo: Gnomon Haxex, Brazil, Professor of Archi- 
tecture under the State Government, 
‘As Associates (48), 
Auasox ; Waurnr [8., 1912}, Dysart, Fife, 
Baron: Feepnnick Wrtzaax {8.,1908}, Exeter. 
Baxwurr: Gwyx [S., 1910} 
‘Broapanan : Paawk Anti: (S., 1011], Nottingham, 
Bueews Jou CravtoN Counixewooo [S., 1913], 
‘Whitby. 
Caseno: Roamer Huxrzs {1913}, Glasgow. 
Gane a Laroxraren: jolt}, 
Casi: Harmer Witsaax 
Grane: Auruap Dovotas [S., 1913], Manchester 
Coumuipon? Pave Howeunzy (8., 1910), 
Geanra; Joms Krxwooo [S., 1918}. 
Duany: Dovoras Cuanues Lawzoxn [8., 1017). 
Bowaxos: -Anrun Tavszax [S., 1915}, Merthyr 
"Tyaal. 
Epwanns; Joux Rates (S., 1912}, Bristol. 
Gun: Mavisoe Beaano [8., 1915]. 
Guanonoss + Lustin Hanot {Special War Exam.) 
Gaur? Guowo Hass (8. 1912}, North Shields, 
Hangsse, Wituian (S,, 1912), Dorset 
Harwooo: Auxorn Wiutiax[S., 1911]. 
Hasuupumn : Ovni Faaxx Wat (S., 1913), Beoston, 
Hrap: Gronox Lestcx (S., 1912} 
Huu: Ureuy Hovenvox (8., 1900}, Cork. 
Hoanano : Hanny (8., 1914], Glasgow. 
Lawsox: Bowne Mapoisow (Special War Exam), 
‘Ghesterle-Strest. 
Lawson : Joun Scors {6., 1915}, Dunfermline. 
Lnabam: Bvacyn Gnaiaie Saarox [S., 1913} 
Lam: Weetzane Jantas (8., 1900). 
Thorp; Aueuer Punzanrns [S., 1914), Swansea, 
Mavs ‘roatas Wassaae Vivian (8. 1814) 
i 




















Miovuarox :-Vinent (8, 1908), Neweasle. 
Pron: Tow Beeraron® (2. 191 F 
Ronason: Nonanove Srocne [&, 1912}, Spilsby. 
Hoos Gnome Areas [S. 1013) 

Towemrn: Doworas Woobvuth [S. 1908) 

Seowapars Bannon Sion [Special War Beaninetion) 

Bronk: insta Howano (Ss 1014), Chelmefond, 

Stoxpans? Braxann Robsnssox (8. 1918), Birm- 
‘gia, 

suntnise: Pancy [S, 1912), Bristol. 

Sravsnn: Manzex (8, 1902) Walton-on-Thames 

Scuven + Manna ost [S. 1012}, Hoileigh, Sue. 

Shami ‘Gusnnes Woes. 1016), Cambridge 

Stoner. Axonaw Tenort (&, 1915). 

Storinet Hanannt Seoay [8, 1018) 

‘Toneann, Hee Burmnozoxnv (8. 101¢ 

Wate: ixobons Paanens HavstonD (8. 1013]. 

Waar: Jou Stastny |S. 1013), Beigkion. 

Wars Wana Buia (8, 1908), Pentre, South 
Wale. 

Wooononmm : Nonway Panoset {8.1011}, 

‘Tho mosting then proceeded tothe consideration ofthe 
Revised Seek of Profesional Charges, the President 
taling that the document sarin some respects a revision 
tthe Sale which wae pase fn 1015, and ling thet thy 
STasious clauses should be discussed and put to the vote 
sora. 

Tir Cillbce Scott [F.}, Hon. Seoretary of the Seale of 
Changes Committe, explained the eltertions which had 
freentimede as each Slaarewan pu tothe meeting. 

‘on the motion of hr. Berard Dickse, 1 was agreed 
that the ttle should reed " Seale of Profesignel Chargos 
‘cloptedin 1972, end vied in 1808 and 1010." 

‘lnane (a) of the Coniitons of Engegement was adopted. 
2 voting sent it 

‘On tke Motion of Mr. A. Saxon Snel [Fit wan aged 
that the second sontenco-of Cause (2) should read © He 
‘hal be nozunsted of approved by th architec and ap 
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pointed aud paid by the client.” Clause (2) as amended 
twa then put and eared, 

‘A proposition by Mr. Ht, Hanlwioke Langston [4] to 
substttate the word ““eniployer " for “elient.” was’ put 
to the vote and negatived. 

Glauses (e) and (@) were carried. 

‘A oposition to substitute the word “design " for 
& Works "in Clause (e)t was agreed to submit to the Tn- 
stitute solicitors, whose decision should befinal. Clause (e) 
‘was then carried. 

‘Glauses () (9, (2), and (i) were carried as drafted. 

Clause 1s sub-clauses (a) and (2) of the Seale of Charges, 
‘was put and carried as drafted. 

‘Clauses 2 and 3 were deleted. 

Further consideration was adjourned to Monday, the 
‘24th Maroh, and the Meeting separated. 


‘An Bxteo-Ordinany Genotel Meoting waa bold Mondey, 
oth Barely 1910, 868 pa. “Se Henry ™. Hare, 
‘President, ih the Chaicy 18 Fellows (oduding 8 members 
af the Council 9 Amsotiates (eluding 3 members of the 
Council and 2 Licentiate. 

‘Tho Presdent announced the objeot of the mesting— 
vies to consider some of the profesional problems of tho 
moment 

“kgauéraldigousion ensued in whieh the fllowing mem- 
bom ook pare hr, Ke Gammell (4.}, Ma. W, ‘Henry 
White [Fr Me. Max Clarke (F], Profesor 8.'D- Adshead 
(FJ. at, Acthur Keen (3, Ceptain 0. W. Long [4 
Gietp. B. Niven (Fy. Liat, G Sorte ook (2, i 
Deroival H. Frseer [F}. Mr. Bolles Joseph [¥.], MMr. 
beet Shepherd [4], and the President 

pone metigaof Mr Gammel (4), mconded by 
ate We Henny Whits (2,18 was 

Rasouveo, That the. Counel be acked to consider 
The edvieabity of calling  conferen0e of those 
Interested in the building trade, or the purpose af 
taking tepresentations to the Government with the 
ow to eatorng public confdenco in building es « 
nests of invest mont 

On the motion of Lieut. G. Seott Cookil 
bby Mr, Pore val M, Frases [PT wes 

Tasoyrao, Tha ha Mocking. called conser the 
‘rofecignal probleme of the moment, urges upan 
Tee Future of Architosture Committ tovexpedite 
{ts Report; and to take into special consideration the 
precttebility of bunging about a complete union of 
Tie profession 


NOTICES. 
Revised Scale of Charges. 

‘The GENERAL MEETING (for Members only), 
adjourned from the 24th March, will be held on 
MONDAY, Tru APRIL, at 5 p.m., to resume con- 
sideration ofthe Revise ScwepuLE oP PROFESSIONAL 
Crrances, commencing with Clause 13, 






































seconded 














‘hss. anitant architect eguirod in the Works Departent 
ofthe Chino Cortoma at Sangha. Candidates moat be Associates of 
tho tnt, at ieaat 36 yeura of sgh, have « good knowlodge of vin- 

fvartrustion, and some responsible work to 











R.LB.A. Publications. 

Howse or may Worse Ctassna: Cottage Designs award 
Geeta hn Gompedons sour ae EB yt 
fe nah: pov ror, 6d erent 202) EY. EP. 

initiations: A’ Handbook properad by the Pnacmice Sciyp. 
‘ho Cowactsinn ofthe 1B. and fegued by tbe aninonity ot toe 
Counel Second Malioa, Rave = "Demy to.” Sr 64 nob: Dost 
‘eos 








‘oxocre Senens, Reauwn Soazer, Eoxnox, W. 
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Tho following Committees appointed by the Council have met and reported from time to 
time on the matters referred to them :— 


S INCE the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held 22 Meetings. 


Board of Architeotural Education. 
Competitions Committeo 
Fellowship Drawings Committes. 
‘Pinance and House Committee. 
Royal Gold Modal Committee 
‘Town'Planning Committee. 


Selection and General Purposes Committee. 
Conditions of Contract Revision Committee. 


Fatare of Arehiteoture Committee. 





Committes, 

Hon, Members Commitieo. 

‘Building after the War Conference. 

‘rohiteets' War Committee and Sub-Committees, 

Gharing Gross Bridge Committee. 

Taformel Gonferencet and Sessional Papers Committee. 

ELLB.A. War Momorial Committee. 

Reconstruction of Devastated French Towns’ Com- 
‘mittee: British Section. 








Briet particulars of the work of some of these Committees are embodied in this Report. 
Ovituary. ‘The losses by death have been as follows :— 


Bath: Fred. 

Brewer : aell Claude. 
“Horace. 

Herbert Osborn. 






Barker ; Walter John Raymond. 
Bush: Edwin. 
Dight: Alfred Henry. 


Novill: Ralph. 


In addition to these normal losses the Council have to record the I 


Fauows. 
Garbutt: Matthew. 
Gough : William Ve 
Guy: Albert Lowi 
Jolinton + Hon 
Palmor 








y Winter, 
jaittax Blomfield Wade. Williams 


Bovina, 
William Norman. 
Potter: Horsce. 
Wailing Henry Joh. 

ober F 
Weotal : John: 











Assoorames. 










‘Walt 
jest. 


‘Maskolyno. 


Kershaw : Thomas. 
Knowstubb : Joseph John. 


may Thomas. niet: Noruen Gayton Hadlow. 
er Gooey. Beskhoms Arbor Nyton. 


whatlos Welborne. 





Johnson: William Bawin, 
LacmeniaTss. 

Menaing: Chazles. Murray : ‘Thomes Edward. 

‘Merriman: Goorge Frederick ‘Webb! Bernard Hugh. 


Rumer Fautows. 


Robins 





‘Edward Cookworthy. Willey: Robert. 


‘Wonnacott : Thomas, 
Howoaany Conausroxomr Mawama. 


‘Day: Frank Miles 


loss of 1 Fellow, 15 Associates, 


5 Licentintes, and 9 Students who have fallen in the War. Particulars of these are given on a later 


page of this Report. 
hed eres, Vol, REVI. No, 6—Apxt, 100 
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teen, TR following table shows the present subseribing membership of the Royal Institute 
‘hIP- compared with the preceding five years :— 





etows, “Ansoontn Hoa, Amwelates, 
ors 852 1,695, 36 
por 857 ins. rs 
1916 852 1679 5 
po 842 1656 6 
i018 533 1631 45 
1910 84 1710 6 2,650 


Daring the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 12 Fellows and 120 Associates have been 
lected, as against 21 Fellows and 10 Associates the previous year. 

‘There are now 1,886 Licentiates on the roll. Since the publication of the last Annual 
Report 6 Lieentistes have passed the Examination qualifying for election to the 
Fellowship, and have been duly elected as Fellows. 

me Bxamina- During the year 88 candidates for Probationership have fumnished the Council with 
tions. satisfactory evidence of their attainments and have been registered as Probationers. 

‘The Intermediate and Final Examinations have been held ones only during the official year—viz., 
in June, ‘The following table, giving the results of the Examinations, shows that 42 Students have 
been added to the Register during the year, and that 6 candidates have passed the Examination 
qualifying for Associateship -— 


icentiates. 


somes Peamined, Pras. eegatd, 
Isremapuss Exomamox . . «40 2 2 ° 
Pivai axp Srzotat Exawmwasions 0 13 6 1 


‘The Statutory Examination qualifying for candidature as District Surveyor in London was held 
in October, and one candidate presented himself, but failed to pass. 

‘The Council tender their grateful acknowledgments to the Honorary Examiners for their services, 
During the year the President has appointed the following members to act as Arbitrators 


Arbitzatots. 5, eonnection with building disputes :— 

Sir Frank Will Max Glasto. Arthur Kees. 
Shimes Crocker, Soin Sater. 

Grants. _Sinco the issuo of the last Annual Report the Council have made the following grants — 
‘Arehitectursl Asocintion ..- £100 0 0 Avwhitect’ Demobilzation Committoo . £95 0 @ 
Architects Benevolent Soiety | 100-0 0 Boat of Selene Sacetea Se 
TSaton Society” towarce txpenacs of Aihesogel doit Commie, Hs 

“Gharing Gross Beage Bil Petition) 26 5 0 Mucus. P 220 





or! dalt ‘The Royal Gold Medal for Architecture was awarded to Mr. Brnest Newton, A.RA. ‘Tho 
Motal. "Medal this year is to be awarded to Mr. Leonard Stokes, Past President, in recognition 
of the merit of his executed work. His Majesty has graciously signified his approval of the award, 
opeatment, DUNG tho Session the Couns have made the following appointments of members to 
* represent the Institute on the various bodies or for the purposes indicated :— 

Conference convened by Surveyors’ Institution on Government Proposals to subsidize Housing 
Schomes—Mr. B. M. Gibbs (Sheffield). 

Ministry of Labour Appointments Department—The President. 

Central Building Industry Committee—Tho Prosident and Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood. 

Conference on Standardization of Size of Bricks—Messrs. H. D. Searles-Wood and Max Clarke 

British School at Rome—Mr. John W. Simpson reappointed for three years. 

University of London Architectural Education Committee—Messrs. Paul Waterhouse and 
Arthur Keen. 

Conference re Ministry of Health Bill—Messrs. E, Guy Dawber and H. D. Searles- Wood. 

Conference on Post-War Developments relating to Public Hoalth—Messrs. B, Guy Dawber and 
HL D, Searles- Wood, 
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‘Tribunal of Appeal under the London Building Act—Mr. John Slater reappointed for five years, 

Archiwologioal Joint Committes, British Museum—Professors W. R. Lethaby and A. C. Dickie. 

British Engineering Standards Association: Panel for Fittings for Water and Gas Installations— 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood. 

The President, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Arthur Keen, Professor Beresford Pite, and Professor 
Lethaby were appointed a deputation to interview the Education Authority in connection with the 
subject of training in Secondary Schools. 

Sesinat ‘The Couneil, reverting to the pro-War practice, have devoted the Spssional Mectings to 
Papers. the reading of Papers, the choice of subjects being largely diotated by the special needs 
of the times. ‘The following Papers have been read :— 
{Yon 18" A Chapton Housing Sakon,” by Wm, Pana (7 
Dec: 16.—* Housing : The Architect's Contribution,” by Raymond Unwin [F.]} 
‘Tho Making Habitable of Ola Dwelings in Tows and Country,” by MH. Balle Soot, 
Fah. 3.—* War Poctoncs and Sheds: Their Construction and Adaptadon to ature Needs,” by Sis Frenk Baines, 
‘Factory Buildings, with Special Reference to the Wellare of the Worker," by Herbere T- BuoWland (F.) 
hE eww obtain ieee of Sng, Riven, tnd Day” by Geng Habib, 
March Si. Logal Diffouties in tho Administration of Building Contracts,” by Capt. Rimnier, M.Tnst 0.1. 
‘The following Papers remain to be read :-— 
Aprit 38.—Conclusion of Sir Frank Baings’ Papor on * War Factories and Sheds.” 

26. American Rallway Stations,” by Beojenin J. Lubuekes, of New York. 

‘An drohiteot’s Wer Expecionces in France and the Balkans,” by Edward Warren (2-J, Major, Sorbian Army. 

According to the Institute records, Members, Licentiates and Students who served with 
The R.LB.A. the Forces during the War number altogether 1,255—viz., 79 Fellows, 540 Associates, 
Record of $86 Licentiates, and 800 Students. The list, however, is far from complete, many members 
7 joined up during the last two years having failed to notify the Seoretary. ‘The following 
completes the list of members who have fallen 




























Fauow. 
Hauer: Sous Mircum Wars . . Mejor, Royal Engineers. . . .~—«.-_‘Killed in 'eotion, 
Assooturas. 

Bauer: Francis. + + Capt, Hast Surrey Regt, : + Killed in action. 
Baxwere: Puree Diwwis Gopi, 5th Lanoashire Regiment Died 
Boeuxa: Auax Serge; London Scottish » Killea 

‘Tages Sxpwsy Lieut, Royal Garzison Artillery Killed in action, 

Josue Cranuss Gapsroxs Biot Beret Exp, Fore 
Doww: Gueazo Montes. 29nd Ll Garsison Artilony | Killed in aotion. 





Gonmixcr: Wasp Stuart |] iy a 




















Cuances Henoeer { Lieut, Royal West Kent Regi! 
Hooume Tox Wattravsox ||| ad Lieut, Dusham Light Ingantey 
Tau: Bepvar Howe. || Ldout, Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 
Misson: Pur of Lieut, Dafiam Light Infantry eS 
Sov: Guonos Masnusux © || Snd'Llcuty, Royal Gngineere y > 
Tome: Jous Avonevos Eoawxo~ | | Copt, Australian Diva Plonees | 
Ware: Jom Dovoras Dioxsox | — S51 Billed in setion: 
Watreuny: Cxames Tavion. | Liout, Royal Warwickshire Regt, | | Killed in action, 
Lionas, 
Hooxwax: Guumuat Jonx Praxk . . vat, Cauridgohire Regt, «Kila in aston, 
Saas Wane 51 Major: Royal Bngineors ft Rita in teton: 
Mevruaxes dow Anson: | Capt Royal Engineers. | ||| Killed in setion, 
Tymaswoon: Auazp > ||| Hout, Royal Engineers [of 1 Xitld issetion: 
Wataus: Witt Hanoio | | Lieut, Royel Garson Artillery | 2 Killed in eotion, 
Seopmers sor Pronasiorzns. 
Cumxcar; Tuowss Heyy. . + -Lieuty Machine Gan Corps... «Killed in action, 
Koowr? Pur 1 Bhd ieut, King’s Royal Rises ¢ |] ‘Killed in uation, 
511 Kets Reyal Basses 111 Aesidentally tltes, 
Towarn: Wit Jom =! 2 Private, Seaforth Highlanders’) | Killed in action, 
Pespenss-Buopaoast: Biavano Bicwano’ Leuk, Royal Engineers ~ >|.‘ Kiled in sation, 
Pen: Homsce Vioron Waurau. ‘Lieut, Hampshire Rog =) || Miasing” balavea 
Ruwxouns: Jonx Baio Lienty Royal Air Fore. ++ Killod'ia action 
Watexn : Txouas Jaserxsox 2nd Lieut, Northomberland Fusiliers | Killed'in action, 
a Oxon Hue see Gept., York and Lancester Regiment, ° | Killed in aotion 
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Memoriat 4 Memorial Servico for members of the architectural profession fallen in the War was 
‘Service. arranged by the Council and took place on the 4th December at St. George’s, Hanover 
‘Square, the Reotor, the Rev. I. N. Thicknesse, officiating and delivering a brief address. ‘The function, 
the musical portion of which was very beautifully and feelingly rendeted by the church choir, was a 
particularly impressive one. By kind permission of Col. Sir Henry Streatieild, C.B., the drummers 
and buglers of the Grenadier Guards wore in attendance and sounded the “Last Post” and the 
“ Reveills.” 
bg The Council have had under consideration the provision of a Memorial to members of 
RAB-A. War the Instituto who have lost their lives in the service of their country, and a committeo 
is considering the position and design. 
In continuing the Record of Honours awarded members for conspicuous bravery or 
Members’ gallant and distinguished service in the field, the Council feel that the brilliant record 
Huta ons, of an Associnte of the Institute during his brief career as a soldier merits special mention. 
Reference is made to Major-General Charles Rosenthal, Associate, elected 1904, who 
before the war practised at Sydney, N.S.W. Joining up in the early days of August 1914, having had 
experience as en officer in the Australian Militia he was quickly singled out for command and left 
Australia with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel commanding a division of the Australian Field Artillery. 
‘He took part at the landing and subsequent operations at Gallipoli, served in Egypt and the Sinai 
Peninsula, and afterwards on the Westem Front, went through the fighting at Fromelles and on the 
Somme in 1916, at Bullecqurt and Messinos and the Third Battle of Ypres before Passchendaele in 
1917, was in the German offensive in March 1918, and later fought at Villers-Bretonneux and Morlan- 
court. Promoted Major-General in March last, he commanded the 2nd Australian Division ta Franee 
in all the heavy fighting of the great counter-offensive until the final battle and capture by the Austrat 
lians of Montbrehain, He has been five times wounded. His honours include Mention in Dispatches 
six times ; the award successively of the C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., the Belgian Croix de Guerre, the French 
Croix de Guerre with Palm, the French Legion of Honour, and the K.C.B. The Institute is justly proud. 
of its distinguished Associate, and the Council tender to him the thanks of members and their warmest 
congratulations. 
The following is a further list of distinctions won by members : 
D.8.0.—Liout-Col. G. W. Ridley (4.]; Major Maurice Webb, 1.0. [F.]; Major H. 0. Atkin-Bemy, MO. [Student] 
Major B. 8, Hammond (Liceniot); Cape J. A- Chisholm Taplon, M0. [4 
‘or fo McOnmGnot Kove MC 
31-0 Mejor W. 8. Huxley [Licentiate]; Capt. . W. Praser [P.]; Capt. J. A. C. Taylor (Student) ; Capt. G. HL. 
ine 4 jrant (4): Liout.J.0.B. Hiteh{4; Licut. FJ. Lanton (4; Liewt. WL Mellor[ 4}; 
prench Grote de Guerra-—Major B. H. Keys, MO. [4.]; Capt, Perey P. Cotton (4) 


Lotion Silver Mudal for Mitary Volow.—Lieut-Col. G. W. Ridley, D.S.0. 
Tatian Groce sé Quera:—Lieut. fTorace Gubitt, Wo. {F},aloo mentioned in Dispetehes (Franco). 














‘The summoning of men for Military Service up to the ago of fifty-one in the last months 
Seis" of the War led, at tho instance of the Architects’ War Committee, to a deputation from 
Miltary... the Institute to the Ministry of National Service to represent that architeots then being 
Service Acts atled up wore often men of affairs accustomed to responsibility and the direction of im 
portant undertakings requiring resource and initiative, and suggesting various directions where their 
knowledge and experience might be utilised with advantage to the technical branches of the Services. 
‘The result of the deputation was entirely satisfactory, special arrangements being made at the Ministry 
to ensure the new architect recruits being drafted into positions where their technical attainments 
would be of service. 
‘The Counoil early last summer, having had brought to their notice instances of hardship to archi- 
teots caused through the want of knowledge of architectural practice shewn by the Tribunals dealing 
with appoals under the Military Service Acts, applied to the Ministry of National Service for recog: 
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nition of a Board of Inquiry set up by the Couneil to actin an advisory capacity in architects’ appeals for 
exemption. ‘The application was acceded to, and the Board, consisting of ten members, with the Prosi- 
dents of Allied Societies as ex-officio members, held several sittings and dealt with various applications. 
A deputation of architects and surveyors headed by the President waited upon the 
Demobil- Minister of Labour early in October to press the claims of architects and surveyors in the 
Pivotal Men, Services to be classed as pivotal men and to have priority of release upon the cessation of 
hostilities. ‘The claim was eventually allowed, and a suggestion made by the deputation 
that employers should be encouraged to apply for the release, prior to general demobilisation, of the 
members of their staffs most necessary to them was also among the arrangements adopted after the 
Armistice. ‘The Council is represented on the Demobilisation Committee set up by the Architects’ 
War Committee with the concurrence of the Government, and a grant towards its expenses has been 
made out of the Institute funds. 
Building ‘The Building Materials Supply Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction having 
Restrictions. invited the Council to appoint representatives to express their views respecting the supply 
of building materials, the resumption of building work, and the advisability of control after the War, 
‘the President, Mr. Paul Waterhouse and Mr. John W. Simpson were appointed and gave evidence 
‘urging that markets should be left freo and unfettered by restrictions, that produetion should be stimu- 
lated to the utmost, and that at the termination of hostilities Government control both as regards 
the supply of material and the ereetion of buildings should eease, It was also pointed out that the 
chief canse of unduly high prices—one of the questions contained in the referenee—was the system 
of payment of workmen by time rather than by results. 

There being indications after the Armistice that the Goverment intended to maintain the 
restrictions which hat been imposed during the War with such grievous results to those dependent 
upon the building industry, protests on behalf of the Institute were made in letters to the Press and 
to the Ministry of Reconstruction. The Council ultimately had the gratification of receiving a 
message from the Ministry stating that the regulation requiring licences to build had been cancelled. 

‘The premiated designs in the Cottage Competitions condueted by the Institute with the 
Rublleation of concurrence of the Local Government Board were duly delivered to the Board, and were 
Designs.” — accompanied by a report from the President setting out the points which had guided the 

assessors in making their selection. ‘The designs, numbering altogether forty-nine, have 
since been published in book form, together with notes and comments by the assessors and a series of 
general recommendations to Local Authorities on the steps to be taken and the principles to be 
followed to ensure the success.of their housing plans. ° 

Included in the President’s report above mentioned was a suggestion that a group of houses 
should be erected from the premiated designs in or near London to serve as models in connection with 
the Government Housing Schemes. The suggestion was accepted, and the Institute was informed 
that the Loeal Government Board was in communication with the London County Council with « 
view to the work being carried out by the latter in conjunction with the Institute and the Local 
Government Board architect, the idea being that the Council should provide a site, and that eighteen 
houses should be erected from the premiated designs in the Cottage Competitions and six from thoss 
in the Local Government Board's Housing Memorandum. A suitable site has recently been provided 
‘on the London County Council’s Old Oak Lane Housing Estate at Hammersmith, and arrangements 
for the erection of the cottages are in progress. 

A deputation from the Institute headed by the President waited upon Dr. Addison, 

Howsng of President of the Local Government Board, on the Slst January to call his attention to 

Me Wome tho fact that in spite of the recommendations in the Report of the Ministry of Recon- 

struction that housing schemes should be placed in the charge of competent architects, 

there was a disposition on the part of Local Authorities to employ for the work officials of their own 
M 
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who wore not arcbiteots, ‘The deputation urged that the work was essentially architects’ work and 
Thould be placed inthe hands of architeots. Dr. Addison, in reply, paid the profession the compliment 
of saying that the Central Authority were looking to architects ‘to help them to get out of the habit 
ot building ugly hovses forthe industrial classes, and promised that the attention of Local Authorities 
should be drawn to the desirability of employing architects for the work. 

THarlier in the session a Memorandum was addressed from the Institute to every Local Authority 
in Tngland and Wales representing to them the importance of appointing an independent architect 
in their fst stop in the preparation of a housing scheme, and quoting in fall the recommendations 
«ove referred to from the Report of the Ministry of Reconstruction. Tt was pointed out that the 
tmployment of an independent architeot of standing and experience would rosalt in great eoonomy 
bendes ensuring the provision of houses pleasing in appearance and healthy and eonvenient to live in. 

“At the instance of the Couneil a deputation, headed by the President of the Institute 
mus ones ot and accompanied by the President of the Royal Academy, waited upon Sir Alfred Mond, 
Works and First Commissioner of Works, to remonstrate against the ever-increasing tendency of 
‘Architects, his Department to engage in work which, in the interests of the community and of the 

progress of architecture in this country, ought to be open to the whole profession. |The 
Minister was reminded that the fmotion of his Department was originally confined to works of znain- 
tenance and repair, but that it had now been extended to include the eazxying out of every class of 
building erected out of publio moneys, with the result that the independent architect was deprived 
ot aome of tho most coveted opportunities for tho exercise of his calling and of fulfilling his duties ax 
pitizen towards the State. ‘The Council regret to have to report that the reply accorded the depu- 
tation was not satisfactory, the Minister expressing his inability to define the limits of the operations 
ot his Department, and stating that he was in the hands of the Government and had to carry ont 
their requirements, ‘Tho Council feel that the matter is of the gravest importance to the profession 
and further action is under consideration. 
re Fula Tu2need of on cary solution of some ofthe more pressing problems which face the archi- 
othe tectural profession at the moment moved the Council before the close of last Session to 
relegtral appoint « Comittos of investigntion, empowering then +o take evidence and collect: 

the viows of those deemed competent to speak on the various matters involved. Repre- 
sented on the Committee, which is known as the Future of Architecture Committee, are the Council 
the Past Presidents of the Institute, and the Allied Societies. Numerous meetings havo been held, and 
ridenee has been given by prominent members of the Institute and the Socisty of Architects, and 
flso by unattached architects and the Institute of Builders. The questionnaire deals with such 
tatters ag the unsatisfactory state of the profession and means of remedying it; the minimum 
tesontial aequitements for ordinary general practice, and the modifications necessary in architectural 
Slucation to seoure them ; the reorganisation of the Institute ; unifieation of the profession ; how to 
prevent the unqualified practitioner bringing the profession into disrepute; technical specialisation ; 
The relationship between architects and technical experts ; the tendenoy of the public to go direct 
to builders instead of employing architeots ; whether architeots should personally undertake building 
operations ; the relations of the profession to State and Municipal Departments, &c. ‘The Committeo’s 
Sistructions are to frame a report on the evidence and opinions collected and to submit # scheme of 
reconstruction for consideration. 
arpa, The Committee appointed to rovse the Instituto Form of Contract have completed their 
BIBS. or labours, havingheld thirty-nine meetings. Considerations guiding the evision have been 
Contrect. recent legal decisions and the various difficulties in connection with the existing Form of 
Contract which have been before the Practice Committee from time to time. The Forms used by various 
public bodies and by individual practitioners have also been carefully studied. The Council have 
vey sent the Revised Draft to tho Institute of Builders and the National Federation of Building 
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ades Employers with an invitation to those bodies to express their views on the document and 
submit to the Institute any proposals or amendments they may consider desirable. 
‘the Law ot The movement in legal circles to amend or get rid of defective or unduly restrictive laws, 
‘Anelent” many of them Judge-made, suggested to the Couneil the possibility of reform in the Law 
saan of Ancient Lights, a law which has borne very hardly on owners of building sites in this 
country, often subjecting them to vexatious litigation, very frequently preventing the full develop- 
ment of their property, and leading in a largo number of eases to the mutilation and disfigurement 
of otherwise fine buildings. It seemed to the Council that the most effective method of dealing with 
‘the matter was to bring in a Bill which, by the prevention of the acquisition of xight to light, would 
secure to the owner of a building site liberty to develop his property to the full extent of its capacity. 
‘A Bill was accordingly drafted under the title “* Acquisition of Light (Restriction) Bill ” (see Jounwat 
for December, page 45), which was pretented to and approved by the General Body at s meeting on 
the Ind December last, when the Council were authorised to take steps to get it passed into law, if 
possible. ‘The Bill provides that no rights of light shall be aequired after the date of the passing of 
‘the Act. Should the measure become law, it is hoped that means may bo taken to oxtend its seope 
so as to deal with oxisting rights by the establishment of a technical Tribunal to deal with claims 
and dispense with much unnecessary litigation, The Bill is now under consideration by the proper 
authority, and it is hoped it will be taken up as a Government Bill. It is of interest to note that 
since the Bill was sont in, the State of Vietoria has passed a Bill in almost identically the same 
terms as the Institute Bill. 
Committee ‘The Institute bas been in correspondence with the University of Oxford on the recent 
Gommitiee | stablishment at the University of a Committee for the Fino Arts. Their opinion having 
Ate, ent been invited on the matter, the Council expressed the view (1) that the policy of the 
"University in regard to the Fine Arts—and particularly architecture—should be edu- 

cational, not instructional in any striotly technical sense; (2) that painting, sculpture, and perhaps 
especially architecture, could be advantageously studied at Oxford from the critical and historic 
standpoint, suggestions to this end being offered by the Council, and (8) that a knowledge of drawing 
need not be a necessary condition of admission to the course of study in architecture which the Uni- 
versity has in contemplation ; and that ignorance of technique, method and material should not be 
a bar to initiation into the study of architecture. Tt was further suggested that, without establishing 
a School of Fine Art, the University might with advantage incorporate course of study in Art as 
part of the syllabus of the School of Liter Humaniores as well as of the History School, and that a 
Craft Museum in which something of the theory of construction in various materials might be learned 
would be helpful. 

‘In November last a joint deputation from the Institute and the London Society, headed 
‘Fhe Ghating by tho President, waited upon the Improvements Committee of the London County 
Ment Sokeme, Couneil to lay before them the views of the two bodies on the question of the erection of 

a new Bridge at Charing Cross. The deputation suggested that an unrivalled oppor- 
tunity now prosonted itself of carrying ont a far-reaching improvement by the construction of a bridge 
which would not only be of very real benefit to the public, but, with its approaches, would serve 
also as a magnificent and most appropriate National Memorial of the Great War. The.Chainman 
of the Committe, in reply, expressed the view that the proposal would receive the County Couneil’s 
very sympathetic consideration. 

The proposal to pull down St. Olave's Church, Southwark, re-arect it in a different locality, 
St Olsve's, and to sell the site for commercial purposes was strongly protested against on bebalf of the 

Institute in a letter to the Times, and advantage was taken of the opportunity to press 
home the point that our City churches are among our most cherished possessions, that their value is not 
Sas er * Reprinted in Jounwat, for June, 1018, p. 188. =f i 
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to be judged merely by the use to which they could be put by their trustees, nor their sites to be con- 
sidered as financial assets to be sold for commercial purposes at any profitable opportunity. Later, on 
‘the Bill to sanction the scheme coming before Parliament, representations were made by the President 
to the Chairman of the Select Committee on the Bill that the design of the church had been clearly 
dictated by its surroundings, and that it would be disastrous both,on practical and ssthetic grounds to 
re-erect it on an entirely different site. The suggestion was also put forward that if not required as a 
chore, the building would serve a useful purpose as an institute, mission-house, or club for the work- 
people employed in the neighbourhood. Other counsels prevailed, however, and an Act was passed 
authorising the demolition of the church, but it is satisfactory to record that a clause was inserted 
providing fér the retention of the beautiful old tower and its upkeep by the Borough Council as a 
‘memorial, and for the preservation of a portion of the site and the churchyard as an open space and a 
public approach thereto. 

‘The unsatisfactory conditions of practice in the Straits Settlements have been frequently 
Conditions of the subject of complaint by members of the Institute practising in that region, ang. the 
me Council have learned recently with much satisfaction that the governing authority, 
convinced by the evidence laid before them, have at last put forward an Ordinanee to 
restrict the practice of architecture to persons of proved competence. It having been brought to the 
Council's notice that the proposed Ordinance included a provision for the setting-up of an examining 
body consisting almost entirely of civil engineers, the Council at onee addressed a memorandum to the 
responsible authority at Singapore differentiating between the qualifications required for the two pro- 
fessions, and urging that the architectural intorest should be the dominating one and that provision 
should be made in the new Ordinance for an examining body consisting entirely or mainly of architects. 

‘The Council have appointed-a Committee to discuss with representatives of the Institute 
Reconstrue- of Builders and the National Federation of Building Trades’ Finployers the question of 
French _creating a British Section of the Bureau of Building and Public Works which has been set 
‘Towns. up by the leading French Societies of Architects and Contractors’ Associations to consider 
the diffioult and complex problems involved in the rebuilding and reparation of the devastated areas of 
France ; an American Seetion has already been appointed and the formation of the British Section is 
suggested by the French Bureau. 
Gaateeos Tho Couneil have considered the recltion pased at the General Mesting of the 20th 
Goadition ot ‘March and are arranging for a Conference to be held at the Institute with representatives 
Bailing of the several interests affected by the present unsatisfactory condition of the Building 
Indust. Industry. The Conference will take place on Tuesday, 20th May ; will last a full day, and 
will be presided over by tho President. "A sories of short papers to be read in the morning will be 
followed in the afternoon by @ debate as to the action to be taken by the Conference, and a resolution 
will be moved by the President. ‘The programme will be published as soon as the arrangements are 
complete. 





Singapore, 


At the invitation of the Department of Propaganda of the Ministry of Information, a 
message of greeting to the French nation on the oceasion of the 14th July celebrations last 
‘year was sent from the Institute for publication in France through the ageney of Reuter. 
The Council wish to record their indebtedness to their colleague, Mr. John W. Simpson, 
for the striking and exceedingly happy and appropriate salutation he drafted for the occasion (see 
‘Tounwat for July, page 207). 

‘The reoognition of the status of Architecture implied by the election of an architect to 
the highest Academic honour is an event of the greatest importance to Architecture 
in this country. ‘The Couneil felt that they would correctly interpret the wishes of 
members by offering to Sir Aston Webb an Address expressing the sincere congratulations 
of the Institute on the high office to whieh he has attained. ‘The Address expressed the confident 


RIBA, 
Greeting to 
France. 
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hope that as President of the Royal Academy Sir Aston would bring all the Arts into line and do 
everything in his power to provide an open field for their fullest and finest expression. 

Mz, Emest_ ‘The Council feel assured also of the acquiescence of the Institute and of the profession 
Newton, generally in expressing on their behalf to Mr. Bmest Newton their admiration for the skill 
ATA and ability he brought to the discharge of his difficult duties at the Ministry of Munitions 
and the Ministry of National Service during the War, and their warmest thanks for the sympathy, tact 
and courtesy which characterised all his oficial relations with his brother architects. 

‘TheTastitate ‘Three members of the Institute staff who have served with the Forees have been demobi- 
Stat ised. Members will learn with regret that the Seeretary is suffering from overstrain as 
the result of his war services ; on medical advice the Conneil have granted him three months’ leave of 
absence and have now the satisfaction to report that he is making good progress to complete recovery. 
‘The two others have resumed their duties at the Institute. 

During the period under review the loss of income through the remission of subscriptions 
of members serving with the Forces amounted to nearly £1,120. The strictest economy 
has been maintained in all departments of expenditure, and the Council have again to record a satis- 
factory drop in the bank overdraft from £1,689 at the end of 1917 to £895 at the ond of 1918. The 
net resalt:for the year 1918 is a balance of £291 income over expenditure. A table is appended showing 
in round figures the sum of the principal items of ineome and expenditure in the year before the War, 
and since :— 


‘Finances, 

















: i roe, 
Income state e733 
Expenditure T3577? 
Surplus an 2H 21 
Bank overdraft. 1.900 £1,039 8825 
Subscriptions 7047 “6,648 6,879 
Examination feos 317 "455 
Examination expenses 9 
Rent from tenante ote 50 ur 
‘Grants 3 : < a4 256 
Journal : 1118 1st 
Tnoome from advertisements and sales ‘10 ‘341 
General printing, &o. ot ‘04 440 315 
Subscriptions in'errear) | 1,088 1169 1,.048, 8,008 





Increase du to tual dividend from Armhttectral Union Company on iynidatlon. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

‘The Board have held eight meetings since the issue of the last Report. 

Committees. —The following Committees have met from time to time and reported on the matters 
referred to them :—Examinations Committee, Testimonies of Study Committee. 

Problems in Design.—During the year 63 problems have been reesived and adjudicated on, and of 
these 46 have been approved. 

‘The proportion of approved designs compares favourably with previous years, 

During the war a comparatively small number of these problems have been received, but there 
are indications that the pre-war level will soon be reached. 

The Examinations.—The Board have conducted the Intermediate, Final and Special Examinations 
as usual, and the results as reported to the Couneil have been published. 

Special War Examinations and Exemptions —The Special War Examination has been held on 
three occasions at which seven candidates presented themselves, all of whom passed. 

A considerable number of Students have availed themselves of the Special War Exemption from 
the Final Examination, and 111 have been elected Associates. 

Edueation of the Archite ‘The Board have still under consideration the Resolutions of the 
Informal Conferences on this subject referred to them by the Council. 
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University of Oxford and Committe for the Fine Arts.—The Board have considered a cirenlar letter 
issued by the University of Oxford which has recently established a Committee’for the Fine Arts. 
The Commitice is vested with certain powers, one of which is to make arrangements for lectures. and 
instruction to be given in the University on the Fine Arts or Subjects pertaining thereto. ‘The Com- 
mittee has appointed » Sub-Committee to make enquiries and collect information from Institutions 
direotly associated with the professional side of Art. ‘This Sub-Committee asked for the opinion of the 
Institute on the following points — 

1. An opinion generally on what should be the educational policy of the University towards the 
Fine Arts, 

2, As to how many aspects of Art, both Pictorial and Formative, in their different spheres and 
conditions could best be studied within the University from the cultural as distinet from the technical 
side. 
8, And an indication of what would be the minimum amount of knowledge of technique, method, 
and material required to enable those studying the Fine Arts the better to understand the subject. 

The Council on the advice of the Board replied to the above as follows :— 

1, The policy of the University in regard to the Fine Arts, particularly Architecture, should be 
educational not instructional in any strictly technical sense. 

2, Tt is considered that Painting, Soulpture, and perhaps especially Architecture, oan be advan- 
tageously stndied at Oxford from the critical and historical point of view, and to this end vertain 
suggestions are made. J 

8. While undoubtedly in the study of Architecture some knowledge of drawing is of great advan- 
tage to the student, it is not suggested that the possession of such knowledge stiould be a necessary 
condition of admission to the course which the University is about to establish. Ignorance of  tech- 
nique,” * method and material,” should not be any bar to initiation into the study of Architecture, 

Itis suggested that, without establishing a School of Fine Art, the University might with advantage 
neorporate as an optional, or better still as an obligatory, subject a course of study in Art as part of 
the syllabus of the School of Liters Humaniores, as well as of the History School. ‘The establishment, 
of any school of diploma in the Arts alone is not suggested, but the association of a training in the 
historical and theoretical aspects of Art, especially of architecture, with the Schools ” above men- 
tioned would be of great value to the Arts themselves and to tho candidates who are seeking degrees 
in these schools. In order to attain this result it is considered of vital importance that a merely 
archeological treatment should be avoided. The Council do not underrate archeological studies, but 
they would be out of place here except in so far as they illustrate the technical development of the Arts, 
and the aims which the Couneil have in view would be best reached by means of lectures and 
demonstrations given by trained artists in each Art dealing with the actual problems of these Arts, and 
giving students some idea of what artists actually set out to do and how they do it. Historical 
illustration and eriticisn would be included in such a course, and it is believed that it might be made 
very valuable from an educational point of view. A craft museum in which something of the theory 
of construction in various materials might be learnt would be of considerable help both to the lecturers 
and to those who are studying, 

Board of Baueation and Professional Bodies —Tho Board have been in communication with the 
Board of Education on the subject of school certificates, and the Council on the recommendation of the 
former have agreed to accept the Certificate of the first Examination of the following seven Schools as 
qualifying for Registration as Probationers of the Institute — 

As First Examination. 

1, The School Certificate Examination of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 

2. The Senior Local Examination of the Oxford Delegaoy for Local Examinations. 

8. The Senior Local Examination of the Cambridge Iocal Examination and Lectures Syndicate. 
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4. The School Certificate Examination of the University of Bristol. 
5. The First School Certificate Examination of the University of Durham. 
_ 6. The General School Examination of the University of London. 

7. The Schoo! Certificate Examination of the Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board. 

‘The Board have asked for some assurance that the subjects of Mathematies and Mechanics will 
be included in the syllabus of the above schools. 

University of London —Tho Couneil on the recommendation of the Board have agreed that the 
Senior and Junior School Examinations of the University be included in the list of Preliminary Exami- 
nations recognised by the Institute. 

Prizes and Studentships.—On the recommendation of the Board the Competitions for the various 
Institute Prizes and Studentships will be resumed this year, and it has been decided by the Comeil 
that the competitors who were of eligible age in 1915 should still be eligible, 


REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTER. 

The Art Standing Committee have held three meetings during the year. 

The matter of the projected Bill authorising the removal of St. Olave's Church, Southwark, was 
further dealt with and the Superintending Architect to the 1.0.0. was infornied that the Committee 
‘were opposed to the suggestion to retain a portion only of the church npon the site. 

The control of street architecture was discussed pon the reply of the Council to the report that 
was sent up, and four members of the Committee were nominated to serve on the Special Committeo 
appointed by the Council to deal with the question, 

‘The matter of the proposed sale of the Swedish Lutheran Church at St. George’s-in-the-East was 
again before the Committee. 

At the request of the Council recommendations were made in connection with the proposal to set 
up a Committes of Fine Arts at Oxford University. 

‘The matter of the Commission appointed by the Bishop of London, with Lord Phillimore as 
chairman, to consider the rearrangement of Benofices in the City of London, together with the possible 
destruction of churches, was dealt with by the Committee and the Couneil were requested to write 
strongly to Lord Phillimore on the subject. 


REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Since the issue of its last Report the Literature Standing Committee have held five meetings. 

‘The following officers were elected to serve during the Session :—Mr. H. H. Statham, Chairman ; 
Mr. Arthur '. Bolton, Vice-Chairman ; Mr. H. H. Wigglesworth and Mr. Herbert G. Ibberson, Hon. 
Secretaries. 

‘The Committee have to record with regret the death of Mr. William J. Davies, who had been a 
member since 1914, and had always shown groat interest in the Committee's work. 

During the past Session the Committee have had before them various questions relating to the 
future development of the Library, and a Sub-Committee was appointed to consider these matters in 
detail. As their work is still in progress, no general report can yet be brought forward. 

‘The Committee have made a recommendation to the Council that the Library’ grant should he 
raised to the sum of £250, it being felt that with the general increase in the cost of books and in the 
charges for binding the pre-war allowance will be inadequate in the fature. Previous to the war the 
annual grant was £200, but as a measure of economy during the war period the expenditure on books 
and binding has been reduced to a yearly average of £78. 

‘The following is the Librarian's Report to the Committee :— 

the twelve months ending 31st March of the present year 104 volumes and 21 pamphlets have 
Deen pat to the Library, exclusive of periodicals, reports and transactions of Societies, and parts of works 
issued in serial form, 
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‘The number of works presented was 27 volumes and 18 pamphlets. 

Works purchased numbered 77 volumes and 8 pamphlets, of which 36 volumes were added to the Loan 
Library. 

‘The attendance of readers in the Reference Library numbered 2,597. Although during the war the 
attendance has necesssrily fallen off, a great increase is noticeable since demobilization kas been in progress. 
‘The number of books issued on loan was 1,039. 

‘The number of tickets issued for admission to the Libraxy, other than to members of the Institute or to 
Students and Probationers, was 36. 

‘The books issued through the post numbered 117. 

During the past year, and more particularly since the signing of the armistice, architects and architectural 
students serving with the Colonial armies have been frequent visitors, and have much appreciated the facilities 
{or study offered them in the Library. 

‘Dénations of books and pamphlets have been reosived from Sir Aston Webb, Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, Me. 
A.W.S. Crocs, Mr. 8. Carey Curtis, Mr. Barr Ferree, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Mr. W. Haywood, Mr. C. F. Innocent, 
Mr. Benj. Ingelow, Mr, H. V. Lanchester, Mr. J, H.W. Leliman, Mr. Frank Lishman, Mr. Arnold Mitchell, 
‘Mfr, Charles C. Reade, Signor Giulio Tian, Professor Patrick Geddes, Mr. A. 0. Collard, Mz. John Slater, Capt. 
HH. F.N. Powell, Concrete Publications, Ltd., Messrs. Hodge & Oo., Messrs. Putnam's Sons, the Australian 
‘Town Planning Conference, Messts. B. and F. N. Spon. 

‘Among the books purchased or presented during the year may be mentioned :—Gotch’s The English 
Home, Male’s L'Art Allemand et Vart Frangaise du Moyen dge, Koester's Modern City Planning and Main- 
tenance, Bird's Town Planning for Small Communities, Hamlin's Enjoyment of Architecture, Tilley’s Dawn of 
the French Renaissance, Geddes's Town Planning towards City Development (Indore) , Jackson's A Holiday in 
Umbria, Mayor and Rambert’s Architecture et Sculpture Funéraires, Pupin and Jackson's Soulh Slav Monu- 
ments, Chaniouin’s Vues de Paris, Yerbury’s Figure Drawing, Stein's Le Palais de Justice de Paris, MS. of 
Giwilt's Encyclopaedia of Architecture, Whitaker and others, The Housing Problem in War and in Peace, Hunter's 
Decorative Textiles, Roole Nationale des Beaux-Arts, Médailles des Concours d’ Architecture (1908-1913), 
Lineham’s Mechanical Engineering, Zimmer's Mechanical Handling of Material, Savage's Rural Housing, 
Snow's Wood and Other Organic Structural Materials, Marliani’s Urbis Roma Topographia etc, Fustel de Cou- 
langes La Cité Antique, Swarbreck’s Sketches in Scotland, Record’s Mechanical Properties of Wood, Hutton’s 
Welfare and Housing. 

REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

‘Tae officers of this Committee are :—Chairman, Mr. W. H. Atkin-Berry ; Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. W. Gillbee Scott ; Hon. Secretaries, Mr. Percival M. Fraser and Mr. A. Saxon Snell. 


Svp-Comnrrees. : 

Enopert Advice and Architects’ Charges in Relation thereto—The Committee's Report on this matter 
which was submitted to the Council last session was referred back for the Committee to consider the 
views of the Allied Societies which had been invited by the Council thereon. The Committee duly 
analysed the Allied Societies’ views and have reported again to the Council. 

Instructions to Arbitrators.—This Sub-Committee, which was appointed to consider the advisability 
of preparing a pamphlet on instructions to arbitrators for the guidance of the profession, have held 
many meetings, and the matter is still under consideration. 

‘Scale of Charges-—This Sub-Committee being empowered by the Council to deal with matters 
affecting the whole sense and form of the Seale of Charges, it was decided to ask the Council to re-appoint 
this as a Special Committee to report direet to the Council, which was duly carried into effect. 

Law on Easements of Support—A Sub-Committee has been appointed to report to the Council on 
the feasibility of dealing with the Law of Basements of Support on the lines of the proposed amendment 
of the Law on Light and Air. This Committee is still sitting and will report in due course. 

Professional Practice —The Committee have been authorised by the Council to report upon the 
advisability of inereased study in the matter of professional practice being ealled for in the Institute 
examinations. A Sub-Committee has been appointed and is still sitting, 





Members’ Queries.—A cousiderable number of enquiries have been recived on the questioa of fees, 
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the facts of which the Committee communiested to the Schedule of Charges Committee, and whero 
questions of principle are involved the applicant is advised. 

It is a. matter of gratification to the Committee that they have been of assistance to members in 
many cases in obtaining adequate fees, particularly in one case of important public buildings in India. 

‘They have also dealt with applications from building owners on the question of the amount of fees 
due in given cases, and their advice has been followed, to the benefit of the architect. 

The Committee would again draw attention of members who submit queries to the fundamental 
points to be observed as set forth in the Annual Report for 1917-1918. 

Professional Htiquette.—The Committee have considered eases of contravention of by-laws and 
resolutions of Counel dealing with profesional advertising and other allege breaches of eiguette, and 
have reported to the Council thereon. 

Questions have been received from the general public on matters of professional conduct. In such 
matters the Committee have not issued their recommendations without receiving statements of the 
‘case from all parties involved. 

Questions arising out of War Conditions—Many cases of passing interest arising out of the 
abnonnal conditions ereated by the war were dealt with by the Committee. ‘These were fully investi- 
gated, and where necessary the Committee have consulted Government Departments, and suitable 
replies were made to the applicants. 

Lelters to the Press.—The Committee dealt with correspondence appearing in The Builder containing 
reflections on the action of the Institute in appointing arbitrators. They reported to the Council 
thereon and replied in the Press that the authors had failed to substantiate their allegations. 

Ownership of Plans.—Many important questions dealing with ownership of the architect's plans, 
his copyright therein, and the impropriety of the building owner using them for further buildings 
without payment have been considered, and the recommendations of the Practice Committee have been 
duly communicated to the applicants or reported to the Council, The Committee have taken steps 
that the Schedule of Charges Committee were informed so that all such matters should as far as possible’ 
be dealt with in the new Seale of Charges. 

‘Supplies of Timber after the War-—This matter, which was dealt with in the 1917-1918 Report, 
eventuated in an exhibition of timber in the Institute rooms, and commissioners from British Columbia 

-and the United States of America and the English Forestry Association have lectured on the subject 
of supplies to members of the Institute and the building trades. 

Government Departments-—The Committee have on request furnished Goverament Departments 
with information on professional questions from tine to time. 

* Professional Conduct.—Questions on professional advertising—with particular reference to the 
exhibition of names on buildings in course of construction—and the propriety of an architeot carrying 
‘on estate ageney business (matters eovered by the “ Resolutions of the Council ” on professional con- 
duet) have been exhaustively considered and reports made to the Couneil. 

“Architects on Service—The Committee fully considered and reported to the Council upon the 
question of the status of members of the Institute serving with the Forces. 

Conditions of Contract—Questions on the R.I.B.A. Conditions of Contract which have arisen 
were referred to the Conditions of Contract Committee with this Committee's recommendation. 

‘Architects and Gratuitous Services—The Committee have dealt with the matter of architects 
offering their services gratuitously for work of a publie naturé, and desire to draw attention of members 
to the view recently expressed by the Council in the Jounnat. 

Personal Matters.—Certain matters have been considered, the personal nature of which renders 
definite reference undesirable. 

‘The late Mr. Matt. Garbut—The Committee have to report with great regret the death of Mr. 
Matt. Garbutt, for many years Hon. Secretary, and wish to record their unbounded appreciation of 
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his valuable services to this Committee, and their sense of the great loss sustained by the Institute upon 
his death. 


REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Since the date of the previous Report six meotings have been held, with an average attendance of 
eight members. 

AAs there were no elections in 1918, Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton remained Chairman, and Mr. 
Horace Cheston Vice-Chairman of the Committee, and Messrs. Allan 0. Collard and Digby I, Solomon 
continued as joint Honorary Seeretaries. 

In 1916 the Institute, the District Surveyors’ Association, and the Conerete Institute, each 
appointed three members to form a Conference to formulate proposals to facilitate the carrying out of 
the L.0.C. (General Powers) Act, 1909, and to establish uniformity of practice. ‘The members of the 
Conference having completed their work, have sent their Report to this Committee, by whom it has 
been passed on to the Council for consideration, with a view to eventual publication. 

‘The Committee wishing to ascertain what progress was being made with the open-air tests of the 
stone specimens deposited at the Royal Geological Museum, approached the Curator again on the 
subject, and were informed that on the return of tho official photographer from his war duties, the 
noxt stago of the testing would take place and the Committee be informed accordingly. 

Under the direction of the Committee, a fow samples of tiles have been microscopically examined, 
But it has been decided that no satisfactory conclusions can be reached till certain tile works have 
been visited for the examination of the actual methods of manufacture. The necessary visits of 
inspection have been postponed on account of the war, but they will be arranged when the normal 
manufacture of tiles is resumed. 

‘Two pieces of teak tongued flooring, showing signs of decay; were submitted to the Committee for 
‘n opinion as to the cause, with a request for information bearing on the subject. Subsequently, it 
transpired that the damage was believed to be caused by a white worm-like insect, a quarter of an 
inch long, probably haéched out from the wood with the assistance of warm water from the adjacent 
baths. The Committee feel that the fact of there being no public research department, with labora- 
tories properly equipped, to which such questions as these eould be referred for thorough examination 
and report, is a:serious detriment to the profession. 

The Committee having been asked, on account of the restrictions by the Government, if there were 
‘any intention to issue a report on the materials suitable for external painting, in substitution for lead 
and oil colours, decided that no substitutes eould be recommended, as supplies of other materials 
‘were constantly changing and becdming unobtainable from time to time. 

‘The Librarian presented various new books on scientific subjects for the Committee's considera- 
tion, and some were recommended for use in the Library. 

‘The Committee deeply regret the recent death of their Vice-Chairman, Mr. Horace Cheston, 
whose valuable services and genial presence will be greatly missed. 











REPORT OF THE CIVIC SURVEY. 

‘The Civic Survey continues its work in Greater London, South Laneashire, South Yorkshire, and 

Devon and Bxeter areas, collecting statisties and producing diagrams and maps which will be of the 
greatest value in the preparation of Town Planning and other schemes of civie improvement. 

In addition to its ordinary work the Civie Survey of Greater London has also at the request of the 

Air Board made tracings of aeroplane designs 

During the past year diagrams were exhibited at a Town Planning Conference at Birmingham ; 

and ako at an Exhibition at Leeds, opened by the Lord Mayor, at which the Hon. Direstor of the 
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Greater London Survey represented the Institute, and had an opportunity of explaining the nature of 
the work. 

Apart from the value of the Survey as a measure of War relief, the usefulness of its technieal 
results is gradually becoming more widely recognised. Various Government Departments and” 
Public Authorities and Soofeties have availed themselves of its information and visits are paid to the 
exhibitions here from time to time by those specially interested and best qualified to judge. 

‘The Survey has also been honoured by the presence of H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. Princess Mary, 
who were greatly interested in all that was shown to them. 


REPORT OF THE ARCHITECTS’ WAR COMMITTEE. 

‘The War Committes was occupied chiefly during the early part of the year with finding suitable 
employment ii the Services for architects affected by the raising of the age for military service. Tt 
is impossible to give figures because in most cases the final result of the Committee's efforts is not 
knows, but a great number of men were nominated or recommended for technical Units as the result 
of arrangements made with the National Service authorities. 

When the Armistice was concluded, the Ministry of Labour approached the R.L.B.A. in order to 
obtain from the Institute lists of Pivotal men for early demobilisation. This work was deputed to 
the Demobilisation Sub-Committee. The various distriets of England and Wales were dealt with on 
a proportional basis according to the membership of the Institute and the Allied Societies, and about 
750 names of men were submitted, as far as ean be ascertained, and nearly all of them have been 
demobilised. 

‘A great deal of work has been done by the War Committee in connection with resettlement and 
employment both before and since the Armistice. 


REPORT OF THE HON. AUDITORS FOR 1918. 

‘We have carefully examined the books and checked the various items therein with the aecounts 
and vouchers for the year 1918. We have also examined the various share certificates held by the 
Institute and the list of share certificates deposited at the bank, all of which were found to be in order 
and to agree with the balance sheet prepared by the accountants. 

Tt is again satisfactory to note a further decrease in the bank overdraft, which has been reduceil 
from £1,689 15s. 9d. in 1917 to £825 1s. 10d., showing a reduction of no less than £814 18s. 5d. Although 
no surplos was allowed for in the Couneil’s rough estimate of Income and Expenditure, an actual 
surplus of £221 15s, has been realised. ‘This result is partly due to saving on the following items :— 
“Lighting, Fuel, Housekeeping, ete., and we think the Institute is to be congratulated on the satisfactory 
state of affairs in view of war conditions. The Trust Funds have been augmented by the investment 
of accumulated income to the amount of £880 15s. 

‘We should like to repeat that the work has beon excellently carried out in the best interests of the 


Institute and we again congratulate the staff on the way they have performed their duties, 
‘Henny A. Savn Fy 
‘HLS. Easr[4.J) 


Hon. 
Auditors. 


FINANCES. 
The accounts of Ordinary and Trust Funds for 1918, prepared by Messrs. Saffery, Sons & Co. 
Chartered Accountants, and andited by Messrs. Henry A. Saul [F.] and H. $. Bast [4.], Hon. 
Auditors, here follow :— 
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Revenue Accounts of Trust Funds for the Year ended tet December, 1918. 
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‘The Council submit a rough Estimate of Income and Expenditure of Ordinary Funds for the year 
ending 81st December 1919, exclusive of Entrance Fees : 
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CHRONICLE. 
Conference at.the Institute on the Condition of the 
Building Industry. 

As announced in the Annual Report, the Council 
have considered the resolution passed at the General 
Meeting of the 10th March and are arranging for a 
Conference to be held at the Institute with repre- 
sentatives of the several interests affected by the pre- 
sent unsatisfactory condition of the Building Tn- 
a The Conference will take place on Tuesday, 
20th May, and will last the entire day. ‘The Presi: 
dent of the Institute, Mr. Henry T. Hare, will preside, 
Arrangements are being made for the reading of 2 
series of short papers by representatives of the 
R.IBA., the Society of Architects, the Surveyors’ 
Institution, and Societies of Employers and Workmen 
connected with building operations. The following 
subjects have been suggested for discussion : 

1, Conses of the present abnormal cost of building 
‘and inactivity in the trade, i 

2. The present and future effecis of Government 
‘Housing Schemes on prices and employment. 

3. The competitive contract system—should it be 
retained, abolished, or modified ® 

4, Processes and organization for reducing time 
and cost of construction 

5, The mutual relations of the architect, builder 
and workman, 

The President will take the @hair at 10.45 a.m., 
and the morning (until 1.15 p.m.) will be ocoupied 
by the reading of papers (not exceeding, at most, 
15 minutes each in delivery), In the afternoon at 2.30, 
the President will deliver a short review of the papers 
read and open a discussion as to the action to be 
taken by the Conference, and suguest to the meeting 
the terms of a Resolution. Speakers will be limited 





to 10 minutes, unless the meeting (by show of hands) 
desires them to continue to address it. For the con- 
venient reference of members of the Conference 
copies of the papers read will be distributed. during 
the morning meeting. 

‘The Council trust that there will be a good attend- 
ange of members at the Conference, 


‘The Manchester Society of Architects and Housing 
Development. 

‘The Manchester City Council have now under con- 
sideration various schemes for housing development, 
‘the Housing Committee being anxious to take advan- 
tage of the favourable conditions at present offered 
to municipal authorities by the Treasury. The imme- 
diate intention is to provide between seven and eight 
‘thousand houses on five different estates, to be dealt 
with as one housing scheme, An important change in 
‘the method of procedure has been made by the Man- 
chester Council, it being announced that in onder to 
expedite the work and to carry it out as efficiently as 
possible, the municipal Housing Committee have 
arranged to co-operate with the Manchester Society of 
Architects. Particulars are given in the Manchester 
Guardian as follows -— 

Six architects have been nominated, to form, with 
the President of the Society and the City Architect, a 
“President's Committee,” which will be directly re- 
sponsible to the Corporation, This Committee has 
Then asked to send in a list of local architeots to pre- 
pare plane for the “ lay-out.” of the estates, with the 
necessary drawings and specifications for the houses. 
‘These architects will serve as ‘sectional architects,” 
each section having a chairman who will be a member 
of the President’s Committee and responsible to that 
Committee for his section. ‘The fees and will 
bbe on the basis of those published by the R.LB.A. Tt 
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is also announced that in the selection of architects, 
should their qualifications warrant: it, special con- 
sideration will be given to members who have served 
in the war, and places will be reserved for men who 
hhave not yet been demobilised. 


fect of the Finance Act, 1910. 

Me. A. A. Hudson, K.C. [Hon. 4}, in letter to The 
‘Times urging the repeal of the Finance Act of 1910, gives 
‘the following reasons why the Act prevents the develop- 
‘ment of towns: 

1, ‘Towns are mostly developed by builders who make a 
business of purchasing land for the purpose of building 
houses end selling them, when built, to their customers. 

"2, Land to such builders is asmuch part oftheir capital 
‘as bricks snd mortar, and if tho Goverment took, an 
jnerement duty of one-fifth of the profit a builder might 
rako on transfer or sale of tho land, either when he hd 
brit houses upon itor nt, the bulder would be deprived 
of one-fifth ofthe profits of that par of his business 

3.'tn eases where the Tand hed not incroased in value 
rove than the compound interest on the purchase money 
which the bullder had pai fo the land, the builder would 
born actual lover of o part of his pital. 

°E No basiness cont continne to exist where a sleeping 
partner (the Government) put no capital into the business, 
but drow out one-fifth ofthe profits, or the capital, as the 
‘ase might be. 

“the result,” says Mr, Hudson, “was, as the Govern- 
ment were warned it would bo, thot builders gave up buying 
Tand for building purpores snd the development of towns 
‘practically ceased. ‘The land thon held by builders was re- 
Zoe in yale, batkers called upon builders to reduce their 
foverdrafte upon the deposit of deeds, and other mortgagoos 
falled in thelr money. Pour years elapsed after the pasing 
“af the Act, during which very fow buildings were erected 

fand many’ brickyards were closed. ‘Then came the war, 
‘which brought with it, after a time, a complete cessation of 
Paulding, and now, afier eight oF nine years, legislation is 
recesoaty in the shape ofall sors of housing schemes to 
supply the want of houses caused chiefly by themisguided 
legislation of nino yoars go.” 
‘The Development Plan of Greater London. 

‘The original plan prepared by the London, Sosioty to 
itlutrate in complete form the oficial and other proposals 
for the future improvement and development of Greater 
‘London, is now on exhibition at King’s College, and wil 
‘remain on view after Bester, from the rd unt 0th Api, 
inclusive. On the completion of the plan last year Sit 
‘ston Webb gove a very intersting seoount of its pre- 
aration and of the scope and purpose of the work ina 

‘ead before the Royal Geogrephioal Society. It 
jwas then mentioned that a reproduction of the map was 
being prepared by Messrs. Stanford. This has now been 
completed ol copy ofthe pha nts plished form in 











Victoria and Albert Museum : Old English Furniture. 
A mumber of piecos of English furniture of the late 
17th century from Boughton House, Northamptonshire, 
recently presented to the Vietoria and Albert Musoum by 
the Duke of Buccleuch, K.T., have been placed on exhibi- 
tion in Room 54 of the Woodwork Galleries. They eon- 
sist of a chest of drawers of figured walnut, a table with 
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spiral legs, an elaborately carved and gilt’ armebai 
tirror with glass ornaments and other specimens of furni- 
ture characteristio of the period. Boughton House, as it 
now stands, was rebuilt by Ralph, Duke of Montagu, late 
in the 17th century, and these pieces of furniture, as well 
‘ag the splendid hedatead presented by the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch three years ago, possess an historic as well as 
frtistio interest and are invaluable for students. 








‘THE LATE ROWLAND PLUMBE. 


Rowland Plumbe, whose long and very active 
career was brought to a conclusion on the Sud April 
by heart failure, was in the Slst year of his age and one 
of the oldest members of the Institute. Having 
joined as Associate in 1862, he became Fellow in 1869, 
land served on the Council in 1876, In 1862, also, he 
joined the Architectural Association and filled the 
offices of Secretary, Vice-President and President, 
being before his death the oldest member. He served 
‘also as one of the Secretaries of the Architectural 
Exhibition until the establishment of a gallery for 
architectural drawings at the Royal Academy. He 
‘was District Surveyor from 1875 to 1891, fixstin South 
Tslington and later in West Hampstead. 

‘Mr. Plumbe served his articles with Mr. N. J. Cot- 
jham and Messrs. Cooper and Peck, and from 1858 
spent two years in America assisting in the prepara- 
tion of a work on Church Architecture. After this 
exoursion he retumed to London and entered into 
practice in the City, some extensive buildings being 
at once entrusted to him. 

‘From his earliest period he developed tact and a 
good and sound judgment, which later brought him 
into extensive practice in the useful if somewhat pro- 
saic sphere of arbitration and the business side of his 
profession, The care and consideration he ever 
devoted to constructional detail Jed him early to the 
production of very complete and detailed drawings 
and to the preparation of a specification in which a 
Dduilder would find all his questions already considered. 
and answered. 

‘About 1889 he was much engaged in the study of 
the methods of technical education, and the needs of 
buildings required for the polytechnic movement, 
especially in South London ; and over a very long 
period he devoted much time to the specialised re- 
quirements and planning of hospitals and of asylums 
for the insane, and perhaps the larger portion of his, 
practice was in buildings of this character ; his prac- 
tical knowledge was undoubtedly enriched and 
quickened by his great attachment to the London 
‘Hospital, with which he was intimately connected as 
a Governor and on the House Committee, and his 
interest in the many charitable institutions of the sort 
which he served as hon. consulting architect. 

Tn 1008 he entered into partnership with his old 
friend, F. M, Harvey [F.], who, however, retired from 
this partnership five years later, and in 1913 be 
entered into partnership with C.leming- Williams and 

















MINUTES 


5.0. 8. Mummery [Associates], the former unfortu- 
nately predeceasing him by a few weeks. 

Of great energy and with @ quick and ready mind he 
allowed himself little recreation beyond the practice 
and enjoyment of musie, and an untiring interest in 
‘Freemasonry, in which he was Past Grand Superin- 
‘tendent of Works in the Craft and Mark Degrees, a 
rember ofthe Roysl Arch Chaper, Old Union Chap 
ter, and acted as adviser to the Masonic Boys’ Sshool 
at Bushey. 

Of his extensive practice, of areat diversity, extend- 
ing to some 60 years, some of the more recent build 
ings were :—The Central V.M.C.A. Building, Totten- 
ham Court Road; Nepsbury Asylum; Royal 
National Orthopedic Hospital; Reconstruction of 
the London Hospital ; Poplar Hospitel ; St. Mark's 
Hospital, Working-Class Dwellings, Plumbers Place 
and Moira’ Place, Shoreditch; Kneesworth Hall ; 
Little Common Convalescent Home, eto. 

5.0.8, Mower (4). 








MINUTES, 


At the Tenth General Meoting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1018-19, held Monday, 17th March 1018, at 5 pm.— 
Brent: Mr: Honty Ty Hare, Presiden, inthe chal; 26 
Fellows (including 10 members of the Council); 87 Asso- 
iatas, € Licontiates, end visitors—the Minutes of the 
Mosting hald rd March wore takon as read and signed as 
correct. 

‘The decease was announced of the following members: 
Albert Lewis Guy, eleotad Associate 1883, Fellow 1904 ; 
William ‘Baird, elected Associate 1908; Walter Godfrey 

Charles Lionel Floming- 
‘Wiliams, elected Aasociate1905 ; Charles Welborne Piper, 
elected dasociate 1888; Bernard Hugh Webb, elected 


‘Pho folowing mombors attending for the fit time sine 
thez lection wore formally admitted by the President: 
SRW Holpooa (Ely Marea B Webb Ch 8B, 
Tamora), ® Habs (A, AR. Hoye A 

‘Sitani Babes, K-B.B., M.V.0., having rnd aod ie 
trated hy lantern aids tho feet portion of » Paper on Wase 
Hioronis or Sens: tikn Consenvenon 
Avarranion- 40 Durunn Nawpb, on the motion of Me, 
Borival M. Fraser (1), seconded by Me Max Charke (7), 
‘f'n Resoived tha tie Meeting bo adjourned fil che 280k 
‘pul foe tho romainderof tho Papers 

ho proceedings terminated at 7 p.m. 


At the, Adjovrmed Gonoral Booting (Busines), beld 
Moniiay, 24th Hoveh 1910, 405 pame—Drevene Me Honey 
‘Hare: Prniten n the Chait; i4 Fellows Gashuding 8 
Members of the Goon), 9 AarosatasGncloding ? Members 
of the Council) and 3 Liceniater—vonsideration of the 
Sevid Si hage war rnomed, commencing th 

es 

louse 4 wan amended as follows —To tho caso af 
alicrations of and additions to existing building « higher 
Dercentage may be charged, ‘not exoceding twice the 
Emount due under Glaase for new buildings of the seme 
cont 

“K'now clause was inserted—vin., Clause da—es follows 
<<in works in wich designs for Stings, appointments, 
decorations, ox eomplex detail or constriction are mi 
{ature apeial fen may be charged aceonding to the e= 
‘metances and also for design for faraitur. 
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“Clauss 6 (0) and (b): Tho words “ or others” wero 
inserted after tho words, cubio measurvment? 

“Ginuse 7+ ‘The words“ on the into of tho eertiSeate to 
te Contractor" were dested 

‘lnase 8: ‘The clause wan amondod to read as follows 
«Ina eases whe works extented wholly orim part with 
id sternly ox whore material, labour, oF carriage pros 
Sided by tho lien, the peveentage sal! be ealeaced ax 
{hn works nd boob exeeuted thtoughout by «contrastar 
sshd wiuhnow meri : 

“Gaase bs ‘Tho wowdsin chs fest paragraph after borin 
provided for Pin socond line fo bo deleted, and the follow: 
[igo fake thr pacts" Additonal charges may be made 
infascordance with the amount of work involved.” The 
tutwvetious mn the tomaieer of the claore fo be diapensed 
sik easton (oo nd yt for 
Three separnte pasngrapbs In subsection (2) the wo 
sigalg to beanitted io Sehdinge to bo 

eres 

‘louse 10 (e): After the word“ chango ” jn. Set Hine 
ingert “forthe vervces mentioned in Clase 1.” Omnit Sal 
entenos of ub-section (2) 

‘louse 12 Ad the folowing words atthe ond: “and the 
profesional standing of the afehitect." 

The Meotingsjounned et pm. 


[At tho Hlovonth General Mostiog (Ordinary) of the 
Sesion 1918-10, held Monday, Sint argh 1010, 45pm 
Serene: ale Walter Gave, Vice: Provident, inthe ait 
IB fellows Gnciuding 0 members of the Oosell), 0 Asso: 
‘doies (acluting 1 morober of the Opundl, and Licene 
flatee-—tho inden of tho meeting held 1728 Marah were 
{etken as sead and signed aa correct. 

Te dese ‘av apuoueed of Band Sah Cadel 
elected Associate 1000, Capt. George. Bungoyne. Owea, 
sie atest 61, and Winns Saqus std dee 
‘ine 1880, 

‘Captain’ EJ. Rimmer, B.S2., AtsooMInvt C2, 
Baraterat-Lag, having rod Poker on Lae Drow 
Suctins tt ta Abumustacnion oF a Beneosxa Govrmact, 
Spourfon ensueds and ou the motion of Mr. Max Glare 
feisoconted by Me, 2D, Sourin Wood [P.}. «voto ot 
{ats wan passed to hie by soclemation 

pl Rie having responded to the vote and replied 
to covioun questions raned In the dacuion, the prgeod 
ings cloned tnd the meeting terminated at 7 pm. 


At the Adjoumed General Mooting (Busines) hold 
Monday, 70h April 1010, s¢.5 p.m.—Dresent : Mr. Henry 
1, Here, President, sn the Chale; 16 Fellows (including 7 
nombers of thn, Council); 0) Associates Gncluding. 2 
Iiembers of the Counoil), and 2 Licentiates-consideration 
of the Rovised Seale of Charges Was resumed, commoncing 
‘vith Clause 13. 

Clauses 13 and 14 wore oarrie. 

‘The Prosident proopeding to put to tho Mocting an 
samendinwnt on Clatse 15, Mis H. W. Wille (F,]nlied atten- 
{teat the face eat hae was ht e quorim preven 

‘By-lew 07, paragraph 3, Raving been read, the President 
ruled thet in the absonee of the quoruin required by the 
Bylaw, any further resolutions ‘passed. by: tho. Mocting 
‘would be invalid, that there was consequently no object 
Invcontinaing the disoussion, and that the Mecting should 
dinalve, 

ho Prsident in closing the proceedings sated that tho 
document as amended would bo reprinted and fasted to 
Sombre with the notice calling 8 Special Meting at which 
{he remaining clauses would. bo considered and the doos- 
nent as'a whole put for confirmation, 

“Tho President further announced that the Special Mot. 
ing would take placeon Monday, 12th May, and the hour of 
eating be eight oeock inetend of Ave. 

‘The Mooting then seperuted. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Borough of Taunton Housing Scheme. 
Borough of Morley Housing Scheme. 

‘The Competitions Committoo of the Royal Institute of 
British Avehiteots request Membors and Licontiates of the 
Institute not to take partin the above Compatitions until a 
farther announcement is made that. the Conditions have 
‘been brought into conformity with the Institute Regula 
tone for Architectural Competitions. 


Newsastle-upon-Tyne Lay-out Scheme for Housing. 

‘Tho Competitions Commitioe of the Tnstitate have with- 
<aeasmn thoir objection to the Competition for the Neweastle- 
‘upon-Tyno Lay-out Soho 








Election of Members, 2nd June, 1919. 


Applications for elotion have beon reived from tho 
undementioned gentlemen. Notioo of any objection or 
ther communication rspoctig them must bo sent to the 
Secretary RuL.B.A, for submission to the Coonell prior to 
Monday, the 13th May. 

As Prstows (10) 

Apaug: Pnace Huvay [4,, 1895], 92 Craven Steet, 
W 02. and  Mathooia Wastheban, Suey 

careaon: Romano Jorn, OBB [As 1004), HM Office 
‘of Works, Stomy's Gate, BW, and’ 63 Horsey 
Yano, Highgate, N.8. 

Barges? Ebwan Jisns [4., 1888), Lieut Colona 
‘SHES, Hoedguartor R-E,'12, Wilton Reed, Salis 
bory, and 39 Hower’ Road Salisbary. 

Boon Sansie Suu (dy 1608), 10” Brockenhurst 
(Ganons, Mil Bil, N.Wr 

Bowene: Mion, MBE [4., 1906), 33. Henrietta 
‘Bteect, W-C2, and Windhill™ Meadway, X.W-4 

cumzor' Jomn ‘Aston [4 1912], 3 Tudor Strec, 
Tow siden Sirwel, F-Gs and Hampton am 
Enogley Park Rowd, Sutton, Surrey. 

Comey: Hzasox (4, 1000], 28'Austin Frans, B.C, and 

Hill Cottage, Orpington, Kent, 

Beaver: Janes Envasr [4 1900}, 42 Russell Road, 
Wa 

Gumnoxs? Jos Haroun, HC, [4., 1002), 4 St. Mary's 
"Parsonage, Manchrote! aid 14 Birch Grove, Rusholme, 

Wain: Bowir Stacey, M-AOzon (4, 101i}, Bt Bed 
Yond Square, W.G. 

Haviawar, Ponce Wouttaw (44, 1911], Town Hall, 
‘Rockdale, nd 5 Harrdge Srsct, Healey, Rockdale 

Hixcuuires: ‘Pace Aveutsany [t 1900), 14 Regent 
Stree, Barnsley, and Wilehifc, Victoria Street, 
Baroaley. 

Hongax: Wissam Hsrazar ([4., 1902), 62 Moorgate 
Street, KG, and 106 Upper Clapton Road, ES. 
Moons’ Anrave' Hava (, 1808), 11 Dowegeto Bil, 

Gaason "Steet, EGS,” and Popul omit, 

Mans Nonwan Tota (4,107), 12 Now Gout, Lin 
coln's Tan, W.Cy and Hillarofe, Mills Road, Camm. 
Bridge 

Suorsoxrs Wausiaw Bauc,(Litentite,rocenty pasted the 
‘Qualifying Buamiuation}, 61. South Motion Street, 
Wel, ad Lite Pipers, Clay Hil, Bobeld, 

Towsn' '‘Srancay (4.1003), 0 Newcomen Street, SE, 
‘and Tho Old Cottage,’ Tyiem Green, Haywards 
Fath, 

Warp Wauecas wns, MACentab, PSA. [ 
1608), 2 Bedford Square, WC. 

Warjon! Wuttan Brauer 4, 1000} PSL, PRSan., 
‘No. 1 Wester Genoral Hospital, Liverpool. 
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‘As Assoorarss [165). 
‘Te canldate are, or bave ben erving with His Maipaty' Porte, 
a, bing Stanly ed duly qulfbeg, have avg theweeveg of tt 
evita Stains wo sing es Spa) eesti, 
‘noua: Howaro Dawxas [S, 1014], Sorrelaykes 
‘Park, Leyburn, Yorks 
Anwonp: Ravwoxn Citinins [8., 1912], 49 ‘Thorold 
oad, Tlford, Hssex, 
Asumow: AntuUn, P.A.G., [8., 1907}, Clifton Chambers, 
‘Wood Street, St, Anne’s-on-Sea. 
Avomnrox: “Hanoi Pexoy Revxors [8., 1912], 
'38 Ploy Stroot, Sheffield. 
‘Baws: Witzim Anmeur [8.1911], Conway Torrage, 149 
Corporation Street, Staford. 
Baxxuaten : Haney [S.,1015}, 17 Onger Road, Lillie Road, 
Fulham, 8.W.6, 
Banzuy : Peaxcrs Atvano [S., 1918}, 10 Canewdon Road, 
‘Westelif-on-Seay Bssex. 
‘Banas : Ovnn Paaxcis [S., 1913], 80 Commercial Street, 
Newport, Mon. , 
‘Bare: Wreizax AmxouD, M.C. [S., 1910], Hillside, Ben 
Rhyading, Leeds. ° 
Horscm [8 1014}, “Boach Dene,” 
Grove, Nottingham. 
:,Honac Bunxtox [84 1006), 18 Priory 
‘oad, Acton Green, Chiswiok. 
rpxay Faasiors (8., 1018}, 18 Maxkot Steoot, 
Nowesstle-on-Tyne, 
Buren: Avra Mixon [S., 1918], 60 Crouch Hall 
Road, N8. 
‘Beackwors: Aurenp Cianues [S., 1908], Westfold, Car. 
a'gan Road, Bridlington, Yorks, 
Boxsen: Kaxszr Joum [8., 1913}, Kinoulton, Bruns- 
‘wick Road, Sutton, Surrey. 
Baacewat : Anmrun (8., 19051, Willowbank, Keighley. 
‘Banwas: Liowes, Coun [S., 1912], Edwalton, Notts. 
‘Bunga: Twoxcas Moss [8., 114], 81 Park Road, Walkdon, 
Tans. 
Bnows: Jomx, D.L, D-8.0. [8, 1000], 80 Abington 
Btreet, Northampton. 
Baowx: Jauns MoLmutax (S., 1913], City Enginoer’s 
Ofie, Dundee. 
Bnowx: Watann Jascns {S., 1912], Marlborough House, 
Taunton. 
Buvyrox : Brevaaxn Feupznicx (S., 1012], Ga Peter. 
borough Villas, New King’s Rosd,'S.W.6. 
Bunroxn + Janus [S., 1916], 16 Tregunter Road, 8. Ken- 
‘ington, W.10. 
Borcusn: Ameer Jou [S., 1912], Haslemere, Centeal 
‘Avenus, Stoke Park, Covintry. 
Burrmnwourn: Hanoro, M.A. [S., 1017}, Somerset 
Buildings, 19 Brarsnnose Street, Manchester. 
Campane: Duxcan Atzxaxoxn [8., 1006}, 61 North 
John Stivet, Liverpool. 
Cawgwuut,: Ronan [S., 1913}, 1 Standon Road, Wincow- 
bank, Sheffield. 
Cuanuewoop: Gzozex Epwano (9., 1910], 4 Mosloy 
Street, Nowcastle-on-Tyno. 
Cumapiz:’ Joux Oscar [8., 1911], 2 Now Square, Lin- 
‘oln's Inn, W.C. 
Cusao : Wisctan| Gzonon Luovn [S., 1913], 20 Mount 
Ephraim Lane, Stratham, 8.W-16. 
Cunistoms : Regivacy Raxwee [S., 1005}, 58 Chester 
Road, Northwood, Middlesex. 
Cuugou: Laauin Doxa Auoar (S., 1013], “The 
Homestead,” High Road, Epping, Bisex. 
Cuanza: Jauns Axpznw (8., 1611}, 54 Waterloo Road, 
Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 
Cuanxsox : Gzonake Futwe [S., 1000}, 43 Holland Road, 
‘Kensington, W.14. 
Cuavrow : Genato Ruvmar (S., 1015], 2 Oozshead Lane; 
‘Blackburn, 
Gemuns: Faaxx [S., 1911], 6 Wostoroft Square, Ravens- 
croft Park, W.6. 
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ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


Gout: Eowano Roamsox Fanomaxd (8, 1914), 83 
THankhall Street, Bootle, Liverpool. 

Coormn. Paaam Rozaio [S.° 1908), * Southden 
Hioadlands, Kettoring. 

Corrznarown  ‘xoxas Startavox [8.1911], 142 Coven- 
‘ish Road, Gpham Common, &-W.12. 

Covtpneys "Wautan ‘Nonwax {S., 1906) 19 Palace 
‘Avenno, Paignton, Devon 

Caosszana ? Huty Emant (8 , 1912}, Woodlegh, Station 
Rond, Suttonin-Auhfelt, Notts. 

cavscunay: Prepnmrex Enver [8., 198], 10 Queen's 
‘Grove Road, Chingford, Hasex, 

Davine: Eowaio One (8, 1013), Abbotsford, Bram- 
‘letye Pane, Rodhil, Surrey. 

Doxsnpiow: Basvasox’ (8, 1011}, 18 Windsor Avenue, 
Gosforth, Northursbesland. 

Dover: Wascnr [8 1013], Aysgarth, Wonsloydale, 
"Yorks, 

Drsow: mwusz Voxousr [S., 1018], 4 Ohapel Lane, 
Headingley, Leeds. 

Bnoanr: Korizo Bowsnn {8.1912}, 17 Bsworthy 
‘Road, NW. 

Busross Janne [8.1910], 227 Field Coy. BoB BEE. 

Biswonra: Layou.or Axpnaw {S., 1012), 41 Rother. 
Wriek Road, Goldor's. Greeny NW, 

Pannen: Jonm Castraty [So 1912}, 19 Orewent Road, 
Grouch End, NS. 

‘oem Prnox (S., 1904], 12 Westfield Grove, 

‘Watela. 

Fasnve; Kaxvarx Joux [8.. 1014), Ofeen? Hospital, 
Tiangammarch Welln, iveeon, Wales. 

Foote! “anaxasous Atia [8 1913], 92 Warnendor 
Dark Roni, Hainbargh. 

voutuscun; Gupte Atay [8., 1018}, 1 Ringford House, 
‘West Hill, Wandsworth, SV 

Foorun: ‘Wartzan Syower (8, 1012], 40 Broom Grove, 
‘Rotnsrham, 
FosrseTunsin; Taapancx Wavtwonm (8. 1916), 
Efowensey:! Bury Farm Evate, Edmonton, NO. 
Gannanos Cvait Puocron (8, 1913}, 38 Westgate Street, 
Tpawich, 

Gmsose? Josten Gzoxon [8., 1008}, 108 Oak Tro 
“Tang, Selly Oak Birmingham. 

Guay: Baxse Wittian (8, 1910}, 13 Moyriok Row, 
‘Stafford, 

Gossuina'? Hvou Fouy ($., 1919}, Annandale, 15 ‘Bint- 
hhurse Road, Croydon, 

Gnmutten: Oxo [8 1019], St Martin's Crott, Epsom. 

Huoum; Hoxacn Vixeayt (S, 1900}, 4 Cheapside 
‘Derby. 

Hoax! Hosmer Banaxzx (8., 1016), 320 Norton Way, 
Tatehworth. 

Haxpys Twosas Cxantxs (8, 1015), 16 Cermichacl 
race, Lange, Glasgow. 

Hannon: Avoner Se Bam (S., 1014), 
‘Bookeakam, Kent. 

Hangs Howox Joux (8. 1911], 9 Bank Street, Salford, 
‘Manchester. 

Herwooo? Lnowann (8. 1914}, 200 Chovley Old Road, 
Bolton, Lancs. 

Break ‘Manor’ Joity (S., 1910}, Goring-on-Thames, 
Oxon. 

Hioson: Heasans Wauran (S., 1906}, 21 Wood Street, 
“Potion. 

Huns Gnomon Nowe (S, 1013], 4 Buckingham Road, 
‘Wallasey, Chesre 

oxpitin'? Tani Sisckann, (8, 1016), Tnvermark, 
‘Gastle Road, Cathoart, Glasgow. 

Hoosen: Antozy Finn (Sy 1013), Kaley Corner, 
‘Beckenham, Kent. 

Horse: Gnantas Owax [S., 1906], Holmwood, Fill Lane, 
Souibumpon 

Horeis: Warsi Wauran(S., 1915}, 52 Toviot Steet, 
South Bromley, London. 

















For 














Amory, 
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Hows: Jomy Laan [8 1012), Farngtont,” North: 

Bown: Ware {9 1008], 121 Uppertho 

own: Wanvaso {S., 1008), rthorpe Rosa, 

: Sheffield. , i sie Lacan 

oman: Wateze (8, 2910), County Hall, Beverley, 
ams {8., 1910}, ty y, B. 

Iavexe | Dario Wiens (6,, 1909}, 11 Cbambers Road, 
Soutipors 

Jayme; Msomer Lovo (8., 1908), 97 Breatapeare 
toed, Hechioy, SEA 

Jasotme' Trowad’ Gonos (8, 1900}, 19 Grorvence 
isc, torgete. 

Jomugox? Aeon Gxnaxo (S., 1018], 95 Cambridge 
howd, Wanstead, Elle 

Jowss: Grumas Faso mucx (6, 1014], 9 Howard 
“Gandens, Candie 

Jone! Navas Wenss (8, 1014), 88 Havthome 
“Avene Uplands, Braness: 

Joxas: Wiatsat Hazoro [6 1910}, Woodbury, 2 
Sunny Road, omeey Lane, 30, 

Kuuiooe! Axoanw Dosoat [S, 1918) 220 igh Strest, 
‘Portela, Batmargs 

Kerges Josura Rusuanooxs [S, 1914} 84 Woodstock 
Bota, Storey, Birminghenh 

Kmem Dovetas Bowaso (3, 1014), 29 Millicent 
Fond, Woot Bedgiont, Note 

Kwan; Warren Jour [Sy 1012}, Barley Rou, 
Tuliam Howdy 8.7 

Kxort! atenvs’Joms (8, 1000], Rosemount, Wins 


ck ORcIARD [S., 1915}, 164 Al 















ett Road Liver 

wis: Hanon Moxoax [S., 1914) “Sunnyside,” 

Pontypridd. ue 

Laws Honsoe Mresam [S., 1900}, ‘The Pollazds, 
Wokingham. 


Lunsgey Hew Gonsy (8 1608), 18 Coroneion Road, 
Lene: Dawn, Rox (S, 1011], 1 Corcingway, Golder 
NW. E - . 





‘Great 
McBuarm: Joux Gompox [S., 1914}, Bimam House, 
* Bale, Cheshire. 


Maoxax Hanky [8., 1918}, 10 Cionnrs| Road, S.W.6, 

Macxmvam: Kauwern Buavaoxt, M.C. [S., 1911}, 
‘North House, Lockwood, Huddersficid. 

Macurutax: Atto Lows [S., 1900}, 85 Cambridge 
Road, Southport, 

Mascutan® : Paaxcis Onrvar, M.C. (Special War Bzan- 
‘nation|, Hankow, Chink. . 

Mancruvros: James Eowanp [S., 1011], 76, Carter 
‘Knowl Road, Shots, 

Mannix: "Gren Paupanice, B.ACantab. [8., 1908), 
108 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

Maneix : Wittian Heaneer [8., 1013], 15, Lanham Rood, 
Upper Norwood. 8.8.18, 

Mannrk-Rarn Dovotas Nise [S., 1914), 2€ Grove End 
‘House, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W. 

‘Max: Punoy [S., 1905], 235 Devonshire Road, Honor 
Oak Park, 8.10.25. 

Munuorr: Jos Nuisow ( 
Prestatyn, N. Wales, 
‘Moonn: Josnrn (8,, 1913], Sunny Bank, Armstoad Road, 

ion nuetion, rete Shal = 

jonnruke: Auax Luz [S,, 1912], 134 Tempest Roed, 
Teed. 

Mongay : Hvax Towwsirexp [S., 1906), 88, Gower Street, 














1914], Victoria Chambers, 














vit oe, tr 10. 8, Gan Gr 
SOLA sah thm tow 
‘Yorks. 


Moss 
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Noms: Berson Bowun (8, 1911}, Rosemere, Port 
Erin, Isle of Man. be 

Pauanen Roos Lipbespatn, N.C. (8., 1019}, 70 Chan- 
ory lane, WG 

Pants: pean Masxwanme (8, 1913}, 189 London 
Tong, Norwich 

Panga ight Jana (8, 1000), 14 Hartington Stet, 

casespon Tyne 

Ponyoura: Ourvas Srixon [S., 1912) 7 Richmond 
Villas, and i - 

‘Riomunasen Hes Jou (8, 1902, 62, Quven Victoria 
Street, B.0. Z seisihe = 

Ricmnoeow' Jomx Borsum (8, 1008), 62, Wentworth 

estan Bnei on : 

sown! Nomis [Special War Beaninatin), The 
Vicarage, Percy Main, Northumberland. z 

Rontaivens David [By 10} 8 Booch Stet, 

Ropamaos'Goomasy Aza Kxvrx (1011), 6/0 Mis 
Etoven, Bardon orem, Stendiova Bela” 

Rox: Newaa Lama (8! 1918} © Leno oad, Car 


donald, by Glasgow. 
Rusa: Suxczs [8. 1917], 49 Lonsdale Road, Wolver- 














Reus? Aten (8, 1011} W 

wuire? Aner (8, oat Holme, Cottingham 
Road, Hull. v sg ees 
Suxpms? ‘Troas ANDREW (8., 1910}, 5 Gloucester 





carton sation 
arom’ Huei Guaxvne3 (8, 1910) “ Chathury” 
A Soria Bex Road, aia: ev i sete 
sunzoox » Siateay Brow ios [8, 1810} 12 Fastwo 

Road, 8. Woodford, N.E. ‘ aS aoe 
Smugee? Gyonon PulcKise £8, 1006), 2 Gronbank, 


ae 
sume (8, 10 cura Rat 
sunt Bae nent, 18 Bort Sse 
SF Se em er 
see si aia one ese A 
Same er eer tl cg 
are 
srs Ri tern 
ent Os wrens (a, tite cere 
Gigs Heel no tange {SL Beer, 
SEOERL ROMS WPL Gericke Ni 
Seer es Gace iad nek an 
Singha! Wl Gammon Wusruo (8, 11) 
Si ee sce & delat 
Sorcurrer Paceee (a ee 4 
Hameed RE eta ae ease 
Sige em ern ee 
nant aoe hee ts, som, comty al 
uonate Attete Pac (6, 1010, Danygnig, ethers 
ete gu te ais pees 
Tuosse Waren meta iy 6 Moca 26d 
Tevet ef, 1611), Holaty 
Ea eee Oe 
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‘Taonre: Auzxanpze (8., 1910}, 6 Newton Road, Bays- 
water, W. 

Uxewouni: Grnax [S., 1004], Steop, Potersfild, Hants, 

Wanwrox : Jans Gur [., 1016}, 103 Park Road, Potor 

rougl 

Wack: Hunonr Aucmrmat [8., 1900], “Headlands,” 
‘Huddersfield, Yorks. 

Ween: Jos Akomeasp (8. 1911}, 08 Leslie Road, 
‘Sherwood Rise, Nottingham, 

Wastoorr: Gnondx [S., 1893], West Gate, Cheadle, 
Cheshire. 

Wuunrvs: Vicror (8. 1900], “Oak Lodge,” ‘Thorton 





‘Heath, Surrey. 

‘Waxwax ; Jonx Huway [8., 1905], 65 Greenway Avenue, 
‘Taunton. 

‘Waus: Taxwrra Lovuera [$., 1910} Hightown, 


‘ear Livarpool. 

Wuspox: Puno Tuomas (S., 1911], 27 Blomfsld Road, 
‘Warwick Avenue, W. 

‘Wusow: Josurx [S,, 1913}, 138 Sinclair Drive, Langeide, 
Glasgo 

Worssaua: Goopusx Gxogon, P.AST. [8 1916), 
18 Shiplake, Calvert Avenue, NE. 

Woon : Tuomas Srixcee [S., 1915}, Hawthome House, 
Handsworth Wood, Birmingha: ‘i 

Waignr: Cuantzs Hiker [8,, 1912}, 49 Market Squcte, 
‘Aylesbury. 

Wrept: Joux Hexey [S., 1906], “ Westviow,” Beeches 

ee eee 

mowax': GUY Howiwaway [8., 1006), a 

Road, Streatham, 8.W.16. 











NOTICES. 
Sir Frank Baines’ Paper on War Factories, 
28th Apri, at 8 p.m. 

‘The Adjourned General Mecting for the reading and 
discussion of Sir Frank Banas’ Paper “War Fao- 
‘ronmes ND Simos: THE Coxsreuction aND 
Apartarion 10 Forure Neeps,” will take place on 


‘Monday, 28th April, at 8 p.m. 
Annual General Meeting, Sth May, 1919. 

‘The Annual General Meeting will be held Monday 
5th May, 1919, at EIGHT O°CLOCK p.m., for the fol- 
Towing purposes -— 

To read the Minutes of the previous Mestng ; for 
mally to admit members attending for the first time 
since their election. 

To consider the ANNUAL Report or r#x Counc, 
Printed on preceding pages of this issue (rough copies 
of the Report will be available et the Meeting). 

Revised Schedule of Professional Charges. 
12th May, at 8 p.m. 

‘The Adjourned Special General Meeting for the con- 
sideration of the Revise Scueputz ov PROPESSIONAL 
Cuanoes will be held Monday, 12th May, 1919, at 
Spm. Clanses 15 to the end remain to be discussed. 
‘The Parsroer will then move the adoption of the 
Revised Schedule. Mr. Herbert: W. Wills [F.] has 
givennotice to move the following amendment “That: 
the Revised Scale be rejected in its entirety, and that 
no action be taken in the matter.” 

Conference on the Condition of the Building Industry, 

"Tuesday, 20th May, at 11.45. 
See preliminary notice, p. 139 of this issue. 




















FACTORY BUILDING CHIEFLY IN RELATION TO THE WELFARE 
OF THE WORKER. 


By HT, Buoxranp [F.]. 
Read before the Royal Institute of Bish Architects, Monday, 17th February 1919. 
Wi ‘one considers the variety of manufactures carritd on in this country, each presenting 





 differont demand for accommodation, it at ones becomes evident that » paper of this kind 

can only deal with the general principles governing the problems which the architect may 
bo called upon to solve. Diverse as the requirements of the special manufacture may be in rogard to 
their main purpose, ono important consideration should be common to them all—ive., adequate pro- 
vision for tho welfaro of the worker, a subjoct the importance of which it has taken nothing less than 
& world war to bring home to the mind of the manufacturer and the nation at large. Four years of 
war havo dono more in this direction than half a century of peace, and now at tho end, as we hope, 
of ou days of trial and the beginning of a now era it seems fitting that we as architects should review, 
not alono the practical outcome of the uotivitios of the past four yenrs, but the causes and influences 
which have made this outeome possible. 

I propose to disonss first the factory, as a factory, and tho general considerations which of necessity 
rogulate its plan so that it may be an efficient part in an efficient machine, The war with its demand 
for the produotion.of munitions in lurge quantities ereated tho demand for large factories, and gave 
the architect an unrivalled opportunity for tho planning of large schemes from the date of their in- 
coption. Whother during the process of reconstruction this demand will continue it is not possible 
to say, but T fool sure you will agree that it is our business to discuss tho matter in its largest aspect. 
I theroforo propose to consider as briefly as possible the problems which would ariso in dealing with 
4 large factory upon a new site, 

The first question would be tho solection of a site, ‘Tho location of this should be governed to 
somo oxtent by the Inbour available in the distriot, and it follows almost without saying that a spot 
should be chosen either where there is a large working population oloso at hand, or in such a position 
that the workpeople ‘can conveniently bo conveyed to the works, either by rail, tram or motor-bus. 
Convenient accoss by rail is essential for the supply of raw materials and the despatch of.the finished 
products. ‘The proximity of a canal is also very desirable, All largo works will require their own 
railway sidings and many of them a canal arm. Tt will, I think, usually be found there is a tendency 
to underestimate the quantity of railway siding required. Trucks, whether empty or full, ocoupy 
an equal amount of line, and any hitch in loading or unloading is likely to cause a congestion, and 
consequent friction with the railway company if sufficient facilities are not provided. Ifa canal arm 
is required it will be well to consider the position of it-at an early stage, as it is likely to require a 
good deal of zoom, and neod careful planning so that it may not interfere with the proper develop- 
ment of the site. Any enquiries for a site must be accompanied by investigations as to the water, 
gs, electricity, sewors and other services available, points too often neglected. Considerations with 
regard to the typo of plan to be adopted largely affect the arco of the site required, and this, in its 
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‘tum, depends upon the sites available in the district -in which it is proposed to build, if for special 
reasons, such as the labour supply or the proxmity of a supply of coal or raw material, some special 
district, is decided upon. This naturally raises the general question of whether it is bettor— 
assuming no other considerations to be of paramount importance—to build upon one or more floors. 
Chiefly on account of the desire to erect buildings of a temporary character for the purpose of the 
manufacture of munitions of war the majority of the factory buildings put up during the last four 
‘years have been of one storey only, and I think there is a concensus of opinion among manufacturers 
‘that this is the most convenient type of plan ; the reasons are not far to seek, ‘The labour in moving 
raw material and the products in course of manufacture is reduced to a minimum, supervision is 
made easy, and the problem of lighting is simplified, 

Owing to the shortage of steel during the period of the war, it became essential to resort to a type 
of roofing which dispensed with the nooessity for its use, and at the same time did not make too great 
demand upon the timber supply ; the result was that the Belfast type of roof was almost generally 
adopted. It has many disadvantages. The trusses havo to be fairly close together and slightly 
restrict the daylight, and although eountershafting can be suspended from it, it is not suitable for 
carrying a main driving shaft. Before the war the roof known as “ saw tooth ” was almost invariably 
adopted for one-storey shopping and the north light regarded as a sine qua non; with the Belfast 
roof an ordinary top light became essential. I recently had the opportunity of discussing this question 
of roof lighting with a works engineer, whose opinion I value very highly, as he bas not only designed 
and erected a variety of workshops, but has supervised the work done in them afterwards, and had 
the opportunity of studying results, I will quote his conclusions as they wore given to mo :—“I 
have no hesitation in saying that the ‘ saw ’ type roof facing north is the most suitable of all roofs 
and particularly lends itself to easy and rapid, construction. ‘The principals can be made of steel, 
reinforced conereto or wood. Tho gutters can be made of cast iron, and when made of such, 
pockets ean be cast on the sides of the gutters to take and support the wood principals, which makes, 
it a very satisfactory and a fairly cheap job. If buildings aro required for cranes, the building in 
such a case would have to be as follows :~Gantry, 20 to 26 feet high, and the eaves of the building 
8 to 10 feat higher, making in all 80 to 85 foot. For such a building a span roof is very suitable, and 
the sun does not have the same effect when the roof is go high as when the eaves are only 12 to 
14 feet high ; in fact, a shop of the latter height should never be built in such a way that the sun 
can shine through the root, but this does not apply when thé roof is 80 to 85 feet high.”” 

It is a curious anomaly that it should be gerierally agreed that sunshine is essential in a house, 
whereas a very large body of opinion regards it,as a nuisance in a factory. With the large root area 
‘one gets in a one-storey factory of any size the question of the disposal of storm water is one which 
needs moro careful consideration than is usually given to it; in a heavy storm tho volume of water 
to be dealé with is considerable, and the size of the drains provided needs to be calculated carefully, 
especially as it is improbable that any great fall will bo obtainable owing to the long lengths of drain 
‘and the level of the site, which obviously should be as iat as possible. A return to normal conditions 
will doubtless result in a retum to former methods of construction, and although the Belfast root 
has stood us in good stead during the past few years, I should hardly think it is likely to be largely 
adopted when other forms of roof can be employed in which materials of a more durable description 
than folt and materials of a similar charactor ean be used for an extemal covering. However this 
may be, the essential considerations will remain the saztie, and roof light and roof ventilation will 
present the same problems under both conditions. 


Having decided upon a sito and the type of plan adapted to it, I propose briefly to consider the 


general prineiples which should guide the architect in the development of his plan. It almost goes 
‘without saying that the raw material should enter at the one ond of the machine and the finished 
product emerge from the other, or completo a circuit. If we regard our factory as tho machino, the 
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‘same condition should apply, although the process is longer and more complicated than that of a single 
manufacturing process. ‘Tho rew material may come along either as a. purely raw material or partly 
manufactured ; in either ease it will nood to bo stored, ‘This will involve the provision of a.warehouse, 
which will naturally be placed against the railway sidings, and as tho finishod articles will be despatched 
by rail it will probably be convenient to combine the two warehouses, ono for raw material and the 
other for finished goods, in one building, ‘Thonoxt problem will be thé transport from the sidings or 
thie warehouse to the building in which the first process is to be performed. ‘his will probably be 
done by trolleys on a track, a number of trolleys being pulled by an electrio trolley. So far we have 
only dealt with processes common to all factories, and it is now thnt we shall havo to consider the typo 
of manufacture to be provided for, Before commencing to plan any fnctory it is essential an architect 
should study in an existing faotory the process of manufacture, and take particulars of the sizes of the 
‘machines and the aroas which will be roquired round them for convenient working, and the relation 
of the different processes to each other. Having mado a machine-sotting-out plan, it will then be 
possible to arrive at sizes and widths of bays, and proceed to a solution of the problem so far as the 
‘manufacture is concerned ; examination, sorting and packing will follow, and accommodation for them 
will need consideration. From the packing room tho parcels of finished goods will be conveyed by 
trolleys to the finished warchouse ready for despatch by rail. 

So far our consideration has been confined to the process of manufacture, and our next problem 
will bo the workers, and it is necessary to deal with their movements as carefully as with the raw 
material. ‘The first point which presents itself is gotting the worker in and out, at the samo time 
providing some reoord of his coming and going. ‘To got two or three thousand workpeople in and out 
of a factory without loss of time to the individual or his employer, and keep a record of the hour at 
which the worker arrives and departs, requires the exercise of some ingenuity. ‘The old check system, 
in which each worker was provided with a metal check which he took from-ifs place on a board when 
hho entered the works and replaced when leaving, has been almost entirely superseded, at any rate 
in large works, by agystem of clock registers. ‘These record the hour of arrival and departure upon 
slips which are pushed into the machine and stamped much in the same way as tho date is marked on 
arailway ticket, the slips being left in racks provided for them at the side of the clock, and while 
‘the employees aro at work the necessary particulars aro taken from the slips and entered in the books. 

‘The next consideration will be the provision of cloakroom accommodation, and this is vory im- 
portant where women workers are employed. It is desirable that lockers with solid sides and expanded 
metal doors should be provided for each person so that the clothes do not hang against each other. 
‘There should be ample accommodation for changing clothes and boots and for the drying of wot 
clothes. Good ventilation is essential, and means should be adopted to prevent pilfering or theft. 
Adequate lavatory and other sanitary accommodation should be grouped with the eloakrooms, in a 
separate apartment if possible, and all under tho supervision of a special attendant. It will bo readily 
recognised that the time occupied in taking off cloaks and hats, and probably changing boots, may 
bo considerable, and if this took place during the employer's timo tho loss to him would represent an 
appreciable sum of money each day. Assuming 1,000 workpeople took 10 minutes each por day in 
the process—i.e., 24 minutes at entering and-leaving the works morning and evening and mid-day— 
10,000 minutos, or about 166 hours, would be lost to tho employer daily. This can be avoided if tho 
‘workpeople pass the clocks after leaving the cloakrooms, and now that the hours of labour are being 
reduced I think it will be found that the clocks will be placed in the workshops even more generally 
than they aro at present. 

‘Having got the workers into the building, it remains to consider what are the essentials in factory 
construction which will best contribute to their health and welfare and, as a direct result, to their 
efficiency as workers. As a general statement, I think it may be said that in tho past, with compara- 
tively few but notable exceptions, the manufacturer has not been alive to the importance of this sub- 
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jeot, and as I have already remarked, it has needéd a world-wat to awaken him, and even this would 
probably not have been effectyal without the enorgising influence of the Government at the instiga~ 
tions of Mr. Lloyd George. In September 1915 a committes was appointed by him as Minister of 
Munitions, with the concurrence of the Home Secretary, which was invited “To consider and advise 
on questions of industrial fatigue, hours of labdur, and other matters affecting the personal health and 
physical efficiency of workers in munition factories and workshops." ‘The appointment of this com. 
mitteo, of which Sir George Newman was chairman, was confirmed by subsequent Ministers of Muni- 
tions, and continued to sit until nearly the ond of last year, when it issued a final report summarising 
the result of its enquiries and investigations. "I do not think it would be possible to over-estimate the 
value of the report and the work done by this eommittee. Although primarily intended to deal with 
munition works and thé exeeptional conditions brought about by the war, signs are everywhere 
apparent, as a result of the aétivities of this committee, that manufacturers are realising more and 
more that the health of the worker is not a secondary consideration, but one of vital importance. 
“ Without health there is no energy, without energy there is no output.” I quote rom one of the 
publications of the committeo already referred to, which goes on to say : “ More important than output 
is the vigour, strength and vitality of the nation. Nor is health only a physical condition. It is also 
‘mental and moral.” With these statements before us as the considered opinion of a committee of 
experts who devoted so mach time to the investigation of the problem, it would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the importance of the welfare of tho worker. As I shall be quoting freely from the various 
reports and publications of the Newman Committee, I should like to make my acknowledgments at 
‘once, and dispense with the need for further reference to them. 

‘Tho essential conditions for maintaining the health of thé worker may be summarised as— 

Favourable conditions for the body itself, 4. —food, air, exercise, cleanliness, warmth, ete. 
satisfactory environment—i.e., a sanitary factory and good housing acogmmodation. 

Our concern for the moment being the factory, I propose to deal first with environment. ‘The 
Faotory and Workshops Act, 1901, states the essential requirements for a proper environment, but 
offers no suggestions for satisiying them, so I do not propose to quote it, as the general conclusions 
which have been arrived at cover tho ground it traverses. 

‘Lieur.—Whether natural or artificial, the lighting of the factory should be adequate and as 
constant as possible. Roof lighting is generally considered proferable to lateral lighting, and a north 
light is thought to be the best. Where lateral lighting is necessary, the question of the height of 
‘rooms in relation to their width is an important one. Pulleys and belting are greatly obstructive to 
light. Light-eoloured walls and white ceilings add much to the general brightness of a shop. Dirty 
‘windows or roof lights cause a great loss of daylight, and it is important to give facilities for easy 
cleaning from within as well as from without. Tt may safely be said that it is impossible to give too 
much light. 

‘As regards artificial lighting, I do not propose to discuss the merits of gas as compared with 
lectrio light as an illuminant ; each has its advocates, but there is uo question that the use of the 
former makes the subject of ventilation more diffioult. Common to the use of both is the importance 
of constaney and uniformity of illumination over the necessary area of work, and the arrangement of 
the lights so that the direot rays do not fall on the eyes of the worker or cast shadows on the work. 
Bad lighting results in damage to eyesight in addition to affecting output unfavourably. Blectrie 
lighting is very succesfully done with J-watteleotrio lamps fixed at about 15 ft, centres. In addition, 
it is necessary to have independent lights where required. 

‘YVewnmarton.—In ventilating the factory, clean air as well as a stimulating atmosphere should 
be the aim in view, the essential requirements being freshness and movement. Cool air is more 
stimulating than warm, and dry air is preferable to damp. ‘The proportions of carbonic acid in’ the 
air of a room are no longer regarded as the infallible test of the ventilation as they were about ten years 
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ago, and movement is now regarded as the chiot essential. In this matter of ventilation the factory 
hhas passed through the samo experience as the school building, and the same conclusions have been 

arrived at—viz,, thet a natural system is likely to prove the most efficient. However, like all other 

systems, it is necessary that it should really be in action, and this is only obtained when windows and 

other openings intended for the inlet or outlet of air aro open. Not an easy matter to ensure, if tho 
control is at the workers' discretion, ‘There are, I believe, still a number of factories ventilated on the 

“ Plenum ” system, but one seldom meets an advocate of it, and I have heard of many eases whore it 

has recently been taken out and a natural system substituted. 

As a general summary of the ways and means of ventilation I cannot do better than quote in 
ectenso the conclusions and recommendations of the Hoalth of Munition Workers Committe as 
follow - . 

“Tho ventilation and heating of every workshop provides a separate problem, ‘There is no 
uniform or stereotyped method which will give satisfactory results evorywhere, Tho essential require- 
ment is current ventilation and cross ventilation, ‘Tho means to be adopted must be subject to local 
conditions in each ease, and the general lines alone can be indicated here, 

(a) Oubic Capacity. This is tho first essential. ‘Thongh the minimum of 250 eubio foot per 
worker (400 during any period of overtime) presoribed by 8.8. (1) of the Faotory Act is seldom in- 
fringed, tho provision of adoquato ventilation may bo rondored dificult owing to the close proximity 
of the workers to one another. 

“ Q) Definite openings communicating with the outside air should be provided in every work- 
shop, preferably opposite each other. ‘The average machine shop and all similar one-storey shops 
may be provided with louvres along the length of the root ridges, or better, with narrow openings 
where the roof meets the wall. Such louvres should be permanently open, and would generally 
ensure that the atmosphere will at least not be grossly bad. 

“ (¢) Fixed openings should be supplemented by the use of doors and windows (which will open) 
and fans. Fans are specially valuable to mest emergencies and abnormal conditions and provide for 
the thorough movement of the air. 

“(@) Local sourees of impurity and heat production should be dealt with by the provision of 
hoods, exhausts, etc. Smoke and fumes from-neighbouring chimneys may also have to be guarded 
against. 

“4 close connection exists between ventilation and temperature. What is the best temperature 
depends on the character of the work and the habit of the worker. Sedentary workers require a 
tomporature as high as 60° Fahrenheit, though it may be somewhat higher when the air is in motion, 

“Means of heating are usually restricted by practical considerations to somo system of steam 
heating or hot-water pipes ; the ideal form is no doubt by radiant heat, as‘may be soon from the 
excellent and invigorating conditions which prevail in many smithios and forges. Gas-hoated radiators 
in which the burt gas escapes into the shop aro not permissible, 

“ Some responsible person should be specially detailed to supervise tho ventilation and heating. 
‘The most oomplote installation for ventilation and heating—that is, the means—may be rendered 
ineffective by injudicions management or failure in proper or continuous maintenanee. Rapid changes 
of temperature at different: times of tho day, varying cireumstances of use and occupation, all require 
‘appropriate treatment. Mismanagement may arise through neglect to observe the prevailing condi- 
tions and to put in operation the appropriate appliance for the supply of air and heat, While it is 
for the management to provide the means, it is for the workers to aid in thoir use and application.” 

In commenting upon the above suggestions, it may besaid that the general tendency in Dngland 
is to under-heat rather than over-heat workshops. For high efficiney shops should bo capable of 
being over-heated, so that on cold wintry mornings’ the workpeople will feel much more ready to 
‘commence work at once than if the shop is partly heated. 
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Cloanliness in the factory is essential not only for health but because of its bearing upon the self- 
respect of the worker, and it is desirable that floors should be of such a character that they can be 
‘waghed down when necessary. They should thus be made of some smooth, hard, durable and imper- 
ious material as required under the Factory Act. A floor of this character, however, is not the most 
suitable for workers to stand upon, and consequently footboards for workers at machines should be 

rovided. 

PrOW ithough the Pactory Act and the regulations of the Home Office contain no regulations with 
regard to the provision of washing facilities, except where workers aro engaged on processes in which 
poisonous materials are manipllated, there is a general agroement that facilities should be provided 
wherever possiblo. In the provision of lavatories there are one or two important details which should 
be borne in mind. Sufficient provision must be made for draining the floor, which should be smooth, 
hhard and impervious, and properly graded and sloped. Any walls against which basins aro placed. 
should be faced with impervious and easily cleaned material. ‘The sanitary fittings should be very 
strong and durable and freo from loose parts such as plugs and chains, and be adequately secured 
cither to the walls or stands and have a good supply of hot and cold water. Waste pipes of a sufficient 
size aro essential, and fower stoppages are likely to occur if they discharge on to open floor channels 
at frequent intervals and avoid long runs of horizontal pipe. Washing troughs are regarded as 
preferable to separate basins. 

‘Desirable as it is, no general provision of baths for workers has yet been achieved exoopt in cases 
where the nature of the employment makes it compulsory under Home Office Regulations. In large 
factory communities, such as Port Sunlight, the problem is dealt with by the provision of bathing 
establishments, and although in some factories one or two baths have been provided, largely as an 
experiment, I have not hoard of any ordinary factory being supplied with really adequate bathing 
facilities. 

Drinking water should always be available, and is regarded as so essontial that under the Police, 
Factories, &e. (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1916, there is an order to the effect that provision 
shall be made at suitable points for an adequate supply of wholesome qrinking water from a public 
main or other approved source, and at each point of supply it shall be clearly marked ‘* Drinking 
Water.” Tho provision of upward jets from which the workers can drink dispenses with the 
necessity for taps and cups. 

Of equal, if not greater importance than healthy working conditions, is the subject of housing, 
and though this does not come within the scope of my paper, I think it will be agreed that if Govern- 
‘ment control does as much for the workers in their houses as it has done for them in the factory 
during the past four years we may look forward to seeing then adequately housed. 

For the maintenance of industrial efficiency the worker must be adequately fed. ‘The importance 
of this fact had already been realised in many factories before the war, but the extreme importance of 
this point was only realised under the conditions of high pressure which prevailed in factories engaged 
upon the manufactaro pf munitions of war. The result was that canteens have been erected through- 
out the country, and it is probably in this branch of the work of the Welfare and Health section of the 
Ministry of Munitions that more tangible, although not more valuable evidence is displayed than in 
‘any other. To the architect it has proved of importance, as he has been concemed to some extent in 
its development, Apart from the recognition of the nevessity for such provision, the great incentive 
jn controlled factories to induce manufacturers to make the necessary provision for canteens and 
welfare work generally was the arrangement sanotioned by the Government under which the cost of 
the provision of canteen and certain other welfare work might be regarded as an expenso chargeable 
upon Excess Profits Duty. Contingent upon this arrangement was the proviso that proposals for 
the provision of eanteens must be submitted bofore the work is begun to the Secretary, Canteen Com- 
mittee, Central Control Board ‘Liquor Traffic). In addition to the inducement just mentioned under 
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the Police, Factories, 0, (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1916, tho Home Secretary is empowered to 
issue orders requiring the ocoupier of a factory or workshop to make reasonable provision for proparing 
or heating or taking meals for workers employed therein. 

‘The outcome of all this was the issue of a pamphlet by the Health of the Munition Workers 
Committee, a very useful dooument, stating the general principles which should regulate the planning 
of canteens. From personal experience I ean testify to the adequacy ot the conditions laid down 
‘and the suggestions made in this pamphlet, and I cannot do better than summarise them, 

‘Tho siteshould be in centeal position, easy of aocess to all parts of the works. No objection, 
however, was raisod to placing the canteen outside the works altogether if no suitable site was avail- 
able within the factory precincts. As a matter of faot, the best position for a eanteen would be on the 
boundary of the works, 4o that it could bo entered from within or from without the factory. If placed 
outside the building can then be used for concerts, ete., after working hours. ‘The building should 
include  dining-room, kitchen, soullery, larder stores, catering office and sanitary accommodation, 
‘The stores should open upon a yard, with easy access for tradesmen’s carts, ote. The system of 
service would be from a counter, therefore the kitchen and soullery should abut directly upon the 
dining-room. Hight and a half square feet per person seated is suggested as tho allowance in tho 
dining-rooms. Separate dining-rooms for the two sexes aro advocated, and it is suggested that they 
should be so designed that they can be thrown together to form a single hall for social or educational 
purposes. 

‘As regards the medium for cooking in small canteens, gas is suggested as the most efficiont ; in 
larger ones steam and electricity is recommended. For washing up teak sinks are considered more 
suitable than earthenware for cleaning crockery, but earthenware or galvanised iron sinks are advised 
for the preparation of vegetables. Attention is drawn to the fact that there will be a percentage of 
the users of a canteen who require “ warming up” facilities, and it will be necessary to provide 
‘warming closets or hot plates. Certain details of cooking apparatus are given, but it is very wisely 
suggested that cooking apparatus manufacturers should be asked to submit schemes and 
recommendations. 

Tt was suggested that the building should not be like a barrack, but should have an agreeable and 
attractive appearance. ‘This was not quite consistent with the recommendations as to construction 
and cost, which was considered should be about 64. par foot cube, exclusive of central heating and 
lighting, or, taking a canteen seating 500 as an example, the total cost, including building and equip 
ment, should be about £7 per seat. Many canteens wore ereoted at these prices two years ago, but I 
doubt whether from an architect's point of view they quite adequately fulfilled the requirements with 
regard to appearance. Latterly, of course, it has not been possible to erect at anything like the price 
mentioned per foot cube or per head, owing to the continued rise in prices. My experience has boen 
that the Canteen Committee always gave careful consideration to any scheme submitted to thea 
and showed their willingness to encourage wherever possible any proposals which made for the im- 
provement of the building from an architectural point of view, and in this connection it was very 
Grattying to find factory proprietors anxious to put up a really worthy building, even to tho extent of 
making up the difference in cost out of their own funds. 

Interesting as it is, time will not permit of any detailed reference to the administration of a 
canteen except in so far as it influonces the plan, which in one or two particulars it certainly does. 
Quick service is essential. ‘The customers are not waited upon at the tables (except under special 
ciroumstances), but go to the counter for what they require, taking it themselves to the tables. ‘Tho 
method of payment is usually by ticket, or diso, which the customer buys at the ticket office when he 
enters the canteen, to the value of food required, and gives in exchange when he is served. ‘The 
rolation of this ticket office to the entrance and the counter is of considerable importance, and should 
be so arranged that there is no interruption to the flow of trafic. 
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In the majority of factories Some provision is made for the treatment of injuries, but inspection 
shows that there is need for improvements, especially in treating minor injuries. No factory of any 
size can bo regarded as well equipped unless it possesses a surgery with a trained nurse'in charge, 
‘This should be specially designed for the purpose, and should comprise a surgery, rest room, store and 
nurses’ room. In factories where both sexes are employed a second room is desirable. Without 
going into details, it will be sufficient to say that the general construction and finish should be such as 
usually appertain to hospital construction. In large factories a surgery of this kind, however centrally 
placed, eannot be equally accessible to all parts of the works, and it is considered advisable (and in 
certain types of factory demanded under an order of the Home Offa) to. maintain first-aid boxes in 
the workshops, which may take the form of a cupboard containing first-aid materials. Such a pro- 
vision Will enable a workman who sustains a slight injury while at work to have it dressed without 
losing tho time required to go to the surgery. 

‘Apart from the treatment of injuries is the question of sickness and ill-health, the importance of 
which is greatly increased owing to the widespread introduction of women into industry. Sicknoss, 
whethor due directly or indireotly to the industrial occupation, is harmful both to industrial efficiency 
and output. This had been recognised before the conditions prevailing during the war brought it home 
with so much force, with the result that there has been an increasing tendency to appoint welfare 
supervisors, whose functions are to keep records of individual workers, investigate eaées of lost time, 
sickness, low output, incapacity, working,conditions, home visiting, feeding arrangements, training 
‘and instruction, housing, transit and recreation. 

Tn the early stages of this movement it was chiefly the woman worker who was looked after, but 
the Committee sitting in Januazy 1916 recommended the appointment of welfare supervisors wherever 
100 boys are employed, it being recognised that the demoralising influences, such as high wages, rest. 
Tessness, luck of control, which had become accentuated: by the war, wero in special need of control, 
Thave had an opportunity on one or two occasions of discussing this question with directors of large 
factories, and I was very much impressed with the view they took of the importance of the subject 
and its probable effect upon the relations of the employer and employed in the future. ‘The plans 
they are making go very much further in their provision for the welfare and education of the boys 
than has yet been required or suggested. Of'extreme importance to all, but especially to boys, is the 
question of recreation, a fact which has heen recognised by many large employers of labour by the 
provision of playing fields and parks in connection with their works, a movement which is rapidly 
gaining ground, and I think we may look forward to the timo when every works of any size will be 
provided with its own playing field, gymnasium and baths. 

Tt was inevitable that my remarks must largely deal with conditions brought about by the war, 
as no factory hes been erected during the past four years except for purposes connected with the 
proseeution of the war. But although we look back with sadness while remembering the losses 
suffered and the sacrifices demanded by the war, it will be a great consolation to us to recognise the 
good which may result from it all in improved working conditions and really adequate housing for 
those—the workers—who have done so much, either on the field of battle or in the workshop, to 
seoure the victory which has been won. I said may result, and in this connection I eannot do better 
than quote from the summary of conclusions of the Nowman Report :— 

“While there can bo no doubt that since the appointment of the Committee in September 1915, 
‘the issue of their memoranda, the action of the Central Departments concerned, and the trend of 
opinion amongst employers, workers, and the public generally have combined to secure a very sub. 
stantial improvement in the conditions of employment, it would be a very grave mistake to assume 
that all is now well, or that further care and attention are not still essential if a serious breakdown of 
industry is to be avoided, Further, while the Committeo have of necessity been primarily concerned 
with the health and physical efficiency of the munition worker under the abnormal conditions created 
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by the war, they are strongly of opinion that the principles underlying right aotion at the present time 
are permanent and not merely transitory in importance, and should be accepted also as fundamental 
to all schemes for industrial health and betterment. after the war. Ono of the vital and pressing 
problems before the country at the present moment and in the immediate future is the question of 
the health and contentment, the capacity, status, and officienoy of the industrial worker, whose eon- 
tribution to the commonwealth is of ever-growing importance.” 

‘To any who may have come here to-night in the hope of hearing something new or particularly 
enlightening upon the subject I have dealt with I foc! I must offer my apologies. I have only 
attempted, and I fear rather imporfeotly, given a roviow of what has been done and of what may be 
regarded as tho essential requirements in building modern factories. 








DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
‘Mx, Guonox Hupnanp, F.S.A., in the Chair. 


Mr, MAX CLARKE [F.]: I have listened with 
great interest to Mr. Buokland’s remarks, and par- 
ticularly to what he said as to the rate at which he 
succéeded in carrying out the order. Personally, the 
‘one difficulty which T have had in factory building 
uring the war has beon that the gentleman who 
‘wanted the factory usually wanted it the day before 
he saw me and wished it completed about the day 
after I saw him. There is one problem Mr. Buckland 
id not touch on, and thatis drainage. Teame across 
f site which presented the greatest possible di 
culties. Tt was quite @ small site, practically flat, 
and the drains surrounding it were comparatively 
shallow. The next problem I encountered, and that 
‘also Mr. Buckland has not mentioned,. was an ade~ 
quate water supply for purposes of fire protect 
We ware a few thousand yards away from what was 
ot large suply, and even up to the preot ime it 
hhas not been decided what is to be done, because to 
{get a supply to the works sufficient for an installation 
‘would cost a considerable sum of money. Mr. Buck- 
land, too, did not tell us how he covered the Belfast 
roof-trusses. Of course, felt, ruberoid, Anderson’s 
“Roo” are all available, but, in the London areas, 
their use is more or less discountenanced, I want to 
hear the result of covering a Belfast roof with some 
sort of asbestos, euch as Polite,” and whether it oan 
‘be suocesafully bent, ‘That is my difficulty at the 
present moment, and one on which T have been unable 
to make up my mind. I feel very interested in what 
Mr, Buokland has told us about the protection from 
‘the sun which » 30-foot wall gives. I had not heard 
‘that before, and, of course, it is only in this way one 
collects information. 'Tho skylights of my roofs were 
covered with a material which, it was said, would 
‘keep out the sun, but the stuff was washed off after 
half-a-dozen showers, so that the money was spent in 
vain, With regard to the 260 cubio feet of air space 
per worker, may I ask Mr. Buckland whether it 
applies equally for a shop whioh is 12 feet to the 














eaves and one which is $0 feet ? ‘That would make a 
considerable difference. I built a bakery, and put up 
two vary large openings, filled with movable louvres, 
Which could be opened and closed, It was for bak 
Disouits for war purposes, and at about my secon 
visit to see the bakery in'full operation I found the 
large openings had been entirely covered with sacks, 
T said to the foreman, “ What is the meaning of 
this?” “Oh,” he replied, “the hands Fefuse to 
‘work if the louvres are open, and they say the air gets 
down between the louvres even when they are 
closed ; that is too much air for them!” “Has Mr. 
Buokland had any experience with tar slag, or with 
‘Tarmac for floors? Thad better not tell my experi- 
‘ence with that, but I should like to know whether his 
experience agrees or disagrees with mine. Mr. Buck- 
land mentioned washing-roughs, Tshould absolutely 
decline to allow a washing-trough in any place I 
could I possibly avoid it, if I understand it to b 
receptacle in which more than one man washes in the 
same water, for that I consider to be most objection- 
able, Still, Ido not think he could have meant that, 
One thing I have not beon able to find out, and the 
remarks of Mr, Buckland emphasised my difficulty, 
He said the Government, or a department of the 
Government, told factory owners that they were to 
provide a place for “preparing” food. Does that 
mean that the employer is under any liability to 
provide it? T have myself provided a place for pre- 
paring the food, but the workman says he wants it 
not only prepared but provided. In that connestion 
T may tell you of an incident which ocurred in the 
borough with whioh I have much to do. I have to 
deal with what is called a kitchen—national, or com- 
munal, or Borough Council—and it is in fall going 
order.” Tam also, unfortunately, a member of the 
Food Committee, and in that capacity T and some 
‘others had the pleasure of interviewing « lady in 
uniform who came from the Government. She told 
us that in Bloomsbury they had a very large factory— 
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large for the neighbourhood—employing about 800 


hands, and she required a kitchen built in its imme- 
diate proximity. She wanted this kitchen to be built 
at once. “Ob,” I said, “when, the Government 





come to deal with a private individual they require 
‘him to provide a place where the workers can at least 
‘cook and warm their food and ext it, Don's you 
think the Government ought to do the same thing 
‘with their factory ! Our national kitchen is only ten 
minutes’ walk from this factory of yours, and you sey 
it is too far for them to go—that it would take up too 
much time. If you think so, you had better pravide 
your own kitchen.” The lady went away. Within 
ten minutes we had a similar communication from a 
gentleman coming from the British Museum, and we 
‘were unable ‘to provide one for him, ‘These are 
Jnstanoes of what the Government do in rgurd to 
ther people. Th factory owners to provide 
Gishola senna the ‘people to take their meals, 
Dut do not themselves make such provision. I should 
like to aik whether Mr. Buckland has had experience 
of both th sexes dining together in the factory 
eantoon ? Does he think it desirable to provide 
veparate dining rooms} T am bung a canteen at 
present in whioh I havo arranged—rightly or wrongly 
‘that the men should bo in one room and the women 
in another, But that, I realise, militates against the 
‘suggestion that where a large common dining room is 
vided it oan be used as a concert hall. Tt was at 
Ffendon, 1 think, T sew a dining room intended to 
have one common room for both sexes. My rooms 
‘aro each about 80 by 60 feet, and can seat about 400 
eople each. I do not know whether T quite grasp 
 Buckland’s idea of Government cost. T under- 
stood from what he suid that the Government cost 
‘was about 5d. a foot eubo for the caroase of the 
‘building. It did not inolude lighting or heating or 
‘any fittings suoh as those in the kitchen, nor did it 
include eafiog utenals for the workpeoplt, Por 800 
people that cost might be £5,600. ‘That is the basis 
now suggested by the Government. T think lighting 
is about 8&., and the utensils about 80s., and heating 
about 10s. "I oame here more especially to get some 
information about the rest-rooms. I have advooated 
strongly that there should be » surgery, a small dis- 
ensary apart from the surgery, a matron’s room, 
‘and a rest-toom for each sex, with separate lavatory 
scoommodation. T should like to know whether 
that is considered too much or too little, Tmay say 
‘that I have reoently built a sanatorium for dogs, and 
tere Ihave provided « res-room, a surgery end die 
pensary, and a place where the dog can have a bath, 
nd I mention it because if that can be done for dogs 
it certainly ought to be done for human beings. I 
have not provided first-aid boxes, but T shall o- 
tainly do so. One thing to which I object in all this 
‘war work is the spoed at which it is required to be 
done. Everyone tells mo about the factory which 
they built in no time. One week it was a fied and 
the following week ferro-concrete columns were grow- 
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ing up everywhere, A week after that the roof was 
on, and a fortnight later people were at work in the 
factory. All work done in that way is essentially 
bad, and I have had the unfortunate experience of 
having something to do with a war factory which was 
built at this rate It is now tumbling down. Of 
course, the solicitors, the arbitration people, and the 
failures all follow, and the reputation of the axchiteot 
is not improved by it. T think architects ought to 
‘make a bargain with their clients that when required 
to do things at such speed the client should bear the 
responsibility. You cannot have it every way. You 
cannot have your millions of cartridges or your 
Inundreds of aeroplanes, or whatever it may be, and 
have @ very satisfactory faotory as well. I quite 
realise that many of these struotures are of mush- 
‘room growth, and when peace is signed they will dis- 
‘appear, Tt is much better for the country that they 
should. On the other hand, many factories have 
been ereoted as permanent buildings, to carry on 
‘ompetition with, we hope, thoso abominations with 
‘whom we have been at war, and we do not expect to 
see those factories fall down, or even deteriorate 
much, Thave done a considerable amount of factory 
work—for my sins—and I have been a good deal 
grumbled at: by my clients, who all one set of fao- 
tories Max Olarke fortresses.” Thave been abused, 
eb they go up all the same. In 1917 a laxge bomb 
oppod within 4 fest of one of theeo faotods, and 
rade o holo in the ground 7 fect doop. Te was not 
atigmatiaed a “fortress” then—at any rate T was not 
abused, for the building was not seriously damaged. 
‘There were 1,870 squares of glasa broken in it, but 
that was nothing, though had the building been seri- 
ously damaged it would have made a great difference 
to my alien's poet 
Mr. D. B. NIVEN [F.]: I have great pleasure in 
seconding the vote of thanks to Mr. Buckland for his 
‘most interesting paper. Architects have had many 
strange things to do during the war, and to many of 
them factory construction was something new. Dur- 
ing the years of war I have had sumethng todo with 
this subject myself, having, like Mr. Bi been 
entrusted with the design of one of the new cartridge 
factories for the Government, and, like Mr. Buckland, 
Thave found the work fall of interest, and feel that if 
architects generally would throw their hearts into 
such work they would find it worth the while. On 
‘one occasion at the Ministry I asked one of the chiefs 
why it was that 60 few architects were being employed 
in designing these factories, and was told that if T 
could see the scrappy and indefinite plans submitted 
to them by certain architects I would not be surpris 
at their attitude, Tam therefore all the more pleased 
to find that Mr. Buckland is an architeot who is not 
above giving full study to such problems, and we 
have learned much from his descriptions of what he 
has done. During the war workpeople have beoome 
acoustomed to a certain amount of welfare super- 
vision and to comforts provided for them in factories. 
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Before the war certain manufacturers whose names 
are household words—Lord Leverhulme, the Rown- 
trees, and others—were pioneers in providing such 
amenities, but now through Goverament initiative 
much more attention has been given to these matters, 
fd this od ia not ky to be departed trom, Em 
xyers Who have not provided such conveniences are 
jound to do so in the future. Already workpeople 
differentiate between the factory where their welfare 
4s considered and that where no such consideration is 
given. In America they have to contend with many 
of the problems we have to deal with here. ‘There 
they have their own housing problems, and at present 
have instituted competition on novel lines. In- 
stead of asking merely for designs for houses, they 
‘equlre competitors to plan the house in ration to 
4 factory establishment, and the competitors are 
asked to write a thesis showing an understanding of 
the whole communal relationship between masters 
‘and men, They are xequited to explain the location 
scleoted for the factory in relation to railways, roads 
1d waterways, and. ta consider the supply of eleo- 
tricity, gas and water, and to desoribe an adequate 
provision for open spaces, playing fields, rest-rooms 
tnd canteens in contotion with the factory tel as 
‘well as the proper provision of housing for the work- 
people in relation to the fnotory unit. This competi- 
tion is not yet decided, but in America they are 
‘expecting grout things from it. I see Mr. Buckland 
adopted the Belfast system for his fs ots, In 
my own ouso I was asked to consider this method, 
but found that it was possible to adopt a permanent 
north light construotion with alate and boarded rool, 
steel stanchions, and wood principals at a cost of only 
55 per cont. more than for the temporary Belfast root 
system, ‘This was adopted, and there has been no 
reason to regret it, Mr. Buckland also spoke of iron 
gutters with pookets oaat on them to carry the roof 
Principals, T should have feared that, with this con- 
struction vibration would have caused trouble from 
the joints opening and leaking. Tn our case we found 
‘thaé asphalte gutters hundreds of feet long were emi- 
rently sntactory. ‘These can be ld dead. at, 
open at either end, and their actual water-corrying 
capacity is very useful in easing the outflow to the 
drains in the event of a sudden deluge. But, the 
drains from such great roof areas have to be carefully 
caloulated, especially on flat, low-lying land where 
such, factories are usually built, otherwise trouble 
may be expected. 

Mr. BUOKLAND, in reply: I am very much 
obliged to both the proposer and soconder for their 
remarks, and to all present for acoording the vote of 
thanks. Tfeel that my paper has been a very inade- 
{quate one, One has had, of necessity, to generale, 
and naturally that is not so interesting as partiou- 
arising. With regard to drainage and water supply, 
on this partioular site we had a big area to drain, but 
fortunately the main sewer was deep enough to take 
the foul water, and we formed a big tank underground 






































in which the rain water was collested for us in the 
various manufacturing processes. As regurds cover- 
ing for the roofs, theso roofs ‘were covered with 
boarding and two layers of ruberoid.”” In view of 
the temporary character of the building it was at 
firat suggested by the Director of Factory Construc- 
tion that a single layer would be sufiioient, but realis- 
ing the extremely tender character of the material we 
strongly urged the employment of two layers. I do 
not think anyone would employ “ ruberoid” for per- 
manent building. As to what Mr. Niven said about 
the saw-tooth roofing upon the Government factory 
ercoted by him, he was evidently in a more fortunate 
pposition than we were in being able to get the neoes- 
sary supply of steel, wo being assured that none was 
available, “Tarmac” I do not like at all inside 
shops, and in my opinion it is only fairly satisfactory 
for outside work, as it gots soft in hot weather and 
will not stand wheeled tradiio very well. In this 
factory the machines threw out a lot of oil and grease 
‘and wo used wood-block flooring. We started with 
rap, ut the supe didnot hold out, and of at 
that time much walnut was on the market as wastage 
in the manufacture of rifle butts this was used, and 
wowed an exoallont nbstitute ‘The washing troughs 
‘were not intended to be filled at. all, being supplied 
vith torn-round tape, and cach worker washed from 
She tape as the water ran from them, With regard 
to a place for preparing food, the Home Secretary 
is empowered to issue orders requiring the ooou- 
pier of factory or workshop to make reasonable 
provision for preparing or heating meals for the 
employees, e 
LADY: Tt doos not include providing food. 











Mr. MAX CLARK] ‘his lady is in the Govern- 
ment employ, and the says it does not include pro- 
viding food. 


Mr. BUCKLAND: I have not come across a 
ining room common to both sexes, though it may be 
that there are such. I am sorry to say I did not 
include the question of rest-roons in my Paper. 
thought of that point, and intended to embody it, 
‘What is most hopeful is the fact that manufacturers 
should realise what an advantage it is to have rest- 
rooms. It is so muck more valuable if one oan get & 
oluntary realisation of that fact instead of being 
forced to it by legislation. Upon the question 

itters, I have used asphalte and found it quite satis- 

factory. In the factory illustrated the ruberoid. was 
worked to form a big gutter between the Belfast 
roofs. ‘Tho works engineers to whom I referred 
worked the saw-toothed roof in a very ingenious way. 
‘The cast-iron gutters formed the girder. On it were 
‘oast sockets at 6 fect intervals, and these received the 
blades of the roof, upon which rested the boarding 
covered with asbestos slating. Tt formed a very 
cheap roof. I was much interested in Mr, Niven's 
zemarks, beonuse [new he wae putting up » similar 
factory to the one I have been describing and slus- 
‘trating. T agree with what he says about architeots 
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who never did faotory work before the war, but have 
doneit since. Thad dono very little such work before 
‘the war, except alterations to existing factories. I 
think it extremely important that architeots should. 
realise that a factory is a thing well worth doing ; it 
exeroises one’s planning faculties to an enormous 
extent. And if manufacturers, on their part, only 
realised what an architect oan do for them in planning 
‘factory in which tho work could be carried on better 
fnd more oxpoditiously they would more often 
employ sn architect. In alterations to existing fuc- 
tories the architect, as soon as he gets on the job, 
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finds in many oases what deplorable places they are 
from the working point of view. One finds large 
firms carrying on their: work in factories erected 
nearly a hundred years ago, which have been ex- 
‘tended from time to time without a proper regard to 
future developments, the result being that each addi- 
tion, instead of adding to the general convenience of 


working, has detracted from it, One of the prime 
funotions of the arohitect is, as we know, to attend to 
fhe lay-out and co-ordination of everything, and if 
manufacturers would realise this they: wor 

greatly to their advantage. 


find it 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Builders and Workmen. 


King’s Lyn Aprit 240, 1919. 
To'the Bditor; JounNat R.I.B.A.— 

‘Sr,—What an incentive would be given to the 
builders in this oountey if tho suggestion made by 
Mz. 8, B. Caulfield, which was printed on page 107 
of your Jounnat for March, could. be acted. upon. 
This very thoughtful and novel suggestion was— 
“ould the R.I.B.A. found an association for trades- 
men, to be nominated by a number of architects 
under whom they had. worked ¢”” 

If one of the Institute architoots was pleased with 
tho way a builder had earriod out his ideas, it should 
not be a very diffioult matter for the architect to call 
in two of the members of the Instituto to verify that’ 
the Institute's certifente was worthily earned by the 
builder. ‘There would be keen competition smongst 
builders to hold these certificates, for they would 
form a visible standard of quality, which no builder 
‘at prosent oan possess or attain, All builders would 
desire this recommendation and proof of their reli- 
ability, and it would be an incentive to them to pub 
the best materials and labour into all their con- 
strustional work. 

Thaye personally luown over one thousand builders. 
Some of the most thoughtful and conscientious have 
deplored the fact that their work is not recognised, 
except by a monetary payment, and I am sure these 
‘men have taken as miich interest in their work as 





“Good Work Certificate 











the architect himself, I have known builders who 
‘have pulled down and rebuilt work because it has 
nob been satisfactory to themselves, who have volun- 
tarily put themselves to considerable loss because the 
work and materials have not been to their satisfac- 
tion, and have altogether been quixotically con 
tcientious, I have been in both professional and 
business men’s homes where I havo seen framed 
certificates placed upon the walls for much less 
worthy objects than the conscientious carrying out 
of an architeot’s plan, and I am sure that the propos 
sertiontes would prod a higher quality of work of 
somo builders. Tt would cortainly be a grout assist- 
ance to the architects of the Institute, inasmuch as 
builders would not only endeavour to obtain contracts 
under members of the Institute, but it would be an 
ineentive to give the greatest satisfaction. 

Further, Ido not see why artisans themselves should 
not obtain a similar certifioate, for when a joiner, 
bricklayer, plumber or mason has done some difficult 
or nti wor, wold certainly give that impetus 
to craftsmanship which nearly all architects are agreed 
is sadly wanting. It might be truly argued that the 
certificates to the working man will produce jealousy 
amongst. those of his fellow-workmen who are crose 
grained, but my experience is that the man who has 
the brain to rise above his fellow-men in the way he 
exeoutes his work is cortainly proof against any petty 
jealousy. The majority of workmen will be proud 
‘that one of their number possesses the certificate of 
‘such a world-famous Institute.—Yours faithfully, 

J. H: Kunwen-Gremnwoov. 











‘TERESIO RIVOIRA, ARCHROLOGIST 


TBRESIO RIVOIRA, ARCHAOLOGIST. 

The cause of archeological research has suffered a 
sent Joss in the death of Commendatore Teresi 
Rivoira, which occurred at Rome on 3rd March. 
Rivoira was perhaps best known to English students 
by his volumes on “Le Origini della Architettura 
Lombarda,” translated into English by Mr. @. MoN. 
Rushworth in 1910. ‘The original Italian editions 
‘were presented to the Institute Library by their author 
on their publication. At the time of his death he had 
‘completed the MS. of an important work on Roman 
architecture, and it was in connection with his 
researches on this subject that he last visited the 
Institute Library in 1917, to examine certain of 
Palladio’s drawings of the Roman Baths. Mrs. 
‘Arthur Strong, Assistant Director of the British School 
at Rome, payn fine tribute to Rivoire ina communi 
cation to The Times, appearing in the Literary Suppl- 
ment for 27th March, and it is from this souroe that 
‘the following extracts are taken -— 

‘Rivoira’s name will always be aesocintod with tho revival 
of intarost in Rome ond the Empire whichis perhaps the 
‘mont nignifcont fact in the history of arohwology during 
the last. quartor of a contury. Ho carly mpplied himself to 
tho study of Roman srhitestare and o developments 
‘taal for which ho was admirably equipped through being, 
his friend, Gincomo Boni, possewed of a sound prac. 
tioal knowledge of construction. His first great, work on 
Lombatdio art its origin and ramiations, was much more 
‘than a mero study of the Lomburdio, or Comacine, style ; 
init Rivoira ponatented to the hidden source of all Wostern 
architecture, and, boldly inverting the judgment alike of 
modern historians and oriti, ostablished what was to 
become his contral thosis—that. the influence, namely, 
‘which moulded medinval aohiteoture in Europe originated 
neither in Byzantium nor in tho Hollonio Bast, but in 
Tialy, with Romo as radiating oontre. ‘The two moat sig- 
nificant results of those investigations wore, in the frst 
placo, that tho Ohurch of the Holy Wisdom nt Byzantium 
‘ould be traged back to tho Therm of Anciont Rome, and 
teconly that Lombard influences cared boyond the Ape 
by Benodictino monks were responsible for those northern 
developmenta of Romanesque which others had attributed 
to an Bastern origin, ‘Thoso theories, even if they did not 
win universal acceptance, gave Rivoita a Kuropean repata- 
tion and a permanont place among the champions of Rome 
in the floroo discussion a8 to the priority of Eastern ot 
Roman influences in the formation of the architectural 
stylo of Medieval Europe; and it is largely due to his 
Iabours that the baiance of opinion is no longer as strongly 
in favour of tho East ns when Steaygowskt sont out his first 
challenge, and raisod his famous war ery of Orient oder Rom. 

After mentioning Rivoira’s second work, Archi- 
tebtura Musulmana ” (1914), Mrs. Strong, in speaking 
of his happily completed study of Roman architeotare, 
says that this will deal with its development 
from the earliest days of Ancient Rome down to the seven- 
teenth contury, for he justly regarded the Ttalian architeo- 
‘ture ofthe Seicentoas ono ofthe greatest that the world has 
Known. Tho last time he came to our libraty, little over a 
month ago, he said to me, “I am putting into this book 
everything I know,” unconsciously bestowing by those 
imple words the highest praise upon his work, for bis 
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learning was indoed as vast as his thought was profound, 
He was not only a great archeologist but a considerable 
historian, snd a soholat commanding nn exhaustive know- 
ledge of ehroniclea and manuscripts, of coins, drawings, 
‘and prints, and of whatever might contributs to illustrate 
fand confirm his theories. Above all, he was an indefati- 
{gable traveller, and shrank from desoribing, as 0 many do, 
‘what waa known to him only at second hand, 

Like his larger works, his numerous monographs were 
Aovoted to proving the originality and fruitful influences of 
Roman architeotural forms, In one of his latest, commu 
niontions to the Accademia Ponteficia, for instance, be 
showed that the much discussed. Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerasalom was simply the compound of & 
round imperial mausoleum (much as Santa Costanza) snd of 
‘Roman baslioun church of ordinary Constantinian type: 
‘and he pointed out once more the fatty of attribut- 
{ng to the Bust overy form of Christian architecture simply 
Nate eet was the orale of Chitin 

ivoire married an English Indy who ‘al in 
{nterents and was the companion of his arduous travels 
their charming flat in the Via Cavour Knglish yoholars and 
student were always certain of a weloome and of mooting, 
boaides thot genial hosts, what was beatin the intellatual 
soaiety of Rome. 

















‘Captain Philip Dennis Bennett [4], Grisseld Gold Medal. 
list, 1014, whose death from influetiza ocourred on the 24th 
February, was tho only won of Mr. and Mrs, Archibald 8, 
Bennett, of Edgbaston. Ho received « commission in 
‘tho Sth’ Royal ‘Warwickshire Rogiment in 1910, and 
‘on tho outbrowk of the war volunteered with the t 
{for foreign service, and wont with it to France in 
1015. Ho was invotided in January 1918, and ainco re- 
covery, and until a fow wool ago, when he wae released, 
‘had beon sorving with the Reserve Battalion, Ca 
‘Bonnott, who was of tho lato John Henry Cham- 
‘borin, waa the first wtudent of tho Birmingham School of 
Avohiteotare, and vorved his articles with ‘Mousrs, HT, 
Buckland and B, Haywood-Farmer, of Birmingham, "He 
‘was oloted Associnto i March 1914, and in January of that 
‘oat waa awardod the Grisell Prize and Gold Medal 


Town Planning in New Zealand.—Partioulars aro to 
hand of the Town-Planning Conference to be held this 
month in Wollington, N.Z,, undor the direction of the De- 
partment of Internal Affairs. Mr. S. Hurst Senger [Fis 
‘ting aa Hoon. Organising Dirvotor. ‘Town development 
in tho Dominion stl uffrs from the Inck of proper logis- 
lation, and the frat subjoot before the Conference will bo 
‘© paper on tho need for an efficient. Town-Planning 
‘ct. The means of securing permanent organisations 
for town-planning eduoation and advancoment wil also bo 
disoussed. Tt is wptly pointed out in the official circular 
that the thousands of soldiers returning home, who have 
fcon something of tho besutios of England and France, will 
not be content to settle down “in tho seattored. shacks 
find inconvenient cottages ‘which have dono duty as 
“Homes,” and the ugly eollotions of disfigured stores and 
buildings which have done duty as * villages.” The exhi- 
bition in connection with the Conforenoo is intonded to be 
illustrative of every branch of town-planning activity, and 
cexhibite will be drawn from all parts of the Domiaion. 
‘Competitions on town-planning subjeots ae also to be held, 
‘nd these will include desjgns for a garden city, « garden, 
fuiburb, civfo improvement, workers’ homes, and photo- 
graphs of civio beauty contrasted with civio ugliness, 
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CHRONIOLE, 
‘The RILB.A. Record of Honour: Sixty-first List, 
Fallen in the War. 

Don, naan Hunnurr, Private, Royal Berks. Regt. 
[Probationer], son of Mr. Herbert W. Doe 
[A] died on Ist October, 1918, of wounds re- 
‘ceived in ation in Franee. 

Tayzor, Martin Baxruxy, Private, — [Student]. 
Killed in action in Palestine, 

Military Honours. 

Canwntimy, Onpt. Haxnenr, M.O., RB. [Assooiate). 
Avwardéd the Military Cross Ootober 1918, 

Scort, Tunoport Grimm, Ind Lt., Norfolk Regt. 
‘Awarded the Military Cross (London Gavel, 26th 
Tuly 1918). 

Kaighthood for « Past President R.1.B.A. 
At tho distribution of New Year's Honours an- 
nounced last week the distinction of Knighthood was 

‘conferred upon Mr, Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Royal 





Gold Medalist, Past President R.I:B-A. 
Prizes and Studentships, 1920, 
‘The competitions for the Prizes and Studentships in 





the gift of the Royal Institute, which have been in 
abeyanoo during the war, have now been revived, and 
copies of the pamphlet giving full particulars may be 
obtained from the Institute, price sixpenoe, “Candi- 
dates who under the age limit were eligible in 1915 are 
eligible for the Competitions for 1920. This con 
‘cession applies to all Candidates irrespective of mili 
tary service, For the ourrent year the value of the 
following Prizes and Studentships involving travel has 
beon increased. by 80 per cent, :—Soane Medallion, 
Pugin Travelling Studentship, Godwin Bursary and 
‘Wimperis Bequest, Owen Jones Travelling Student- 
ship, Tite Prize, Henry Saxon Snell Prize, 

‘Dore Essay Mapat, ann ‘Twaxry-Frve Gomes, 0 
to British subjects under tho ago of forty years, will be 
‘warded for tho beat Bueay on a oubject of arohiteotural 
Interest, which may be chosen by each competitor for 
Himself? “Competitors wre expected to make a uscful 
contribution to knowledge by accurate revoarch, 40 that, 
the Baaye can be aocepted as autho 
fon. the rabjects dealt with, | Oandi 
Gxamination competing for this Prigo may 
Essay a6 tho thesls required under Division (F) of the 
Programme [see KALENDAR, p. 43 
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‘Tax Mausunyp Daawines Mapa axp Twayey-Five 
outnnas, oyon to Butnk subjeota under the age of trey 
Yeu Se eared fr the ttt earn Deewinge 
unde! by: the competitor of any Important. building 
husical or Mediaval—sither In the United Kingdom of 
fbrond, Gandidates may apply to the Records Comittee 
{or guidance and netion ato subjects. 

‘a Sou Mamaanoy sro 2150, open to Baiuah 
rubjeote under the ago of thisty yearn, wil be awarded for 
Ghe'teet Design fore Boldge over a River, with eoverod 
Footways. the design inte include ihe Iajing-out of the 
Approschse and the treatment of the apace Hetwoen the 
Tek and an important public bullding which close ths 

fac of 1,000 fet fom the 











viefon thet gt 
entre of tho bldge, Prov 
tent. and roudwaya-on both sider of the iver 
‘inner of the Medslion hax to study abroad for tt lust 
ix montha, and asoalfaraishsatatactory evidence of his 
bial ova of meanarl drown and nuts 
"fun Poor Sruomwreme (Sruvm Mtxbas, xo 200) 
open to membery of tho Profeaion (of all vouniriet 
SBeween the ager of eighteen and twentyive yonry, tn 
Invented for the stody of the Mediwral Arebitestaae of 
Great Britain and Irland, will be awarded tothe om. 
itor who submit the bert selection of drawings and 
Entimonials "Special. value in attached to, permpect 
Aotchee fovie on the apot of an explanatory Zather ¢han 


























fs plotorial nature, and to moamured drawings. Tho 
‘winner of the Priae’has to di ‘our of not lesa than 
ight weoks to the study of medigval architecture in 





ited"Kingdom, and to furniah the Counell. with an 
Mutated paper denoripive of hi tour, together with hie 
rmeanured drawings, sketches, &. 

“Tam Goowne Henasny (rapplemented by the Wimpera 
equal) A Gam Mao ano 497 10H, Intended foe 
Giocrtudy of Modom Architecture Abroad, and open to 
Bridah subjects without Umitation. an to) age, ‘wll be 
ranted Yor sho” boat tclection of ‘pniatekl” working 
Stowings (the competitor own work), other evidence 
of tad prt! knowiedge, "and, erionil ‘The 
ringer ie raquted to spend at Teunt ive weeks abroad in 
The investigation of modem planning “and” modea of 

wdrcton, drainage, waver nape, entation, and other 
‘unitary errangemente, and mun, before th Bist Decer. 
ter 1016, dliver to tho Counoll an iterated desonp 
report of his rsearehee, Ho may contin hie inquiries and 
Fefort to one building only if of aiiient importane 

2 Ownn Joxes Srvpenranir (Oxnmninicat x2 
180) founda forthe eneoragament of the aay of 
trier, mone pariculaniy tn rng to) Geant 
{i lone Desaraton, and one member a the 
fesrion under the age of thirty-five years, Candidates 
Trt tubmit tertimontala, with drawings, somo of which 
Imust be from existing bulidings and fzom other examples, 
‘ahibting thes acquaintance with colour decoration snd 
wrth the leading. tubjeote treated of Sn Owen done 
Grammar of" Ornament, together with an orginal archi 
‘eotural design (reated io colour decoration, The winner bas 
fo devote a tourof stleartaix months? duration to tho ime 
ovement and cultivation of bis knowledgo of the success. 
Hi iletion ot loge at ann lo architect 
fexpremion, and during his four must prepare « draving 
of waubject in coloured decoration for presentation to the 
stitute, the mubject to be apociied beforehand by the 
Gounell from the itinerary of his tout a partoular 
fibject bo not presribed, the Counell ynorve to thom. 
faves the right fo telect’ any droving from among the 
‘tudies made'during hie tour. 

‘Tun Tren Pais (Omerincar: sx £45), open to 
Bullith subjecte under the age of thirty: years, wil be 
tvanded fot the best Design for an Open Loggia, with 

ple, acoonding to the méthods 
‘Vignols, Wren, or Osembers.. The Loggin 
tcotlong’by 88 fees wide, open to a garden on 
‘outh, and with windows, &o, if desired, on the north 









































PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 


fide, which may be oonsideed a1 surrounded with trees, 
but not meee enough to ossiade light The winner it 
quired to study i Tily for at least four weeks, and 
fio antafoctory fvidenoe Of hie studies there inthe form 
Etmeanured drawings and aketshen 

‘Tn Hn Saxon Srmut Paazm (Cznnrere4Ts 19 £90), 
founded for the encouragement of the study of the ime 
proved. donign and consiruetion of Hospitals, of Con 
Yulnoent Home, and of Anylume for the Aged and Infirm 
Toor wll be awerded to any momber of the Architetural 
Proftason {who may avsociate with himsel any member 
of tho Medial Profeuion) who produces tho best Dr 
foram Atsium for300 Aged and Infirm Poor. » The ucoet 
{nl enatidate wil be required to mpend not loa then BV 
weoka in a tour eithor in tho United Kingdom or abroad, 
Tostndy, examine, and report on the type of bulding for 
which ‘has woa tho pez, in the Hace of placed he 
Undertakes to vist 

"Tam Havne dauvis Srupawrsmm, value £200 e yeas, 
tonnblo for two yeu ab the new. Brith Sobool at Romo, 
Gandidaiee mast bo Britian robjects and either Avtocates 
tr mpintered Studenta of tho Royal Institute, The com- 
pein for the Studentahip wil bo held in confunetion 
Bith the competitions forthe Saholamhip (toneble for three 
Jour et tho Buti School at Ieome)ofered by the Royal 
Eommisioners forthe Exkiition af 1861, and willbe con- 
Aoted amor the ivecton of tho Taculty of Arehitesture 
St the Drink Boboot at Nome, Candidaten most bo pre: 
Parad to go through two competitions, of which the Moai 
Ail beheld shout fren months after the Fist Competition, 
Gandidaten Wil be endl to compote more that once in 
tho Piset Competition unt they have gained the Stadent 
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ship or ere debarred by the age limit. Three montha will 
be allowed for the preparation of designs, reckoned from 
tho date of the publication of the subject with conditions. 
From the candidates who have competed in the First 
Competition the Faculty of Arehiteoture will select not 
more then fen candidatea for the Final Competition. | he 
cundidate placed highest in the Final Competition will be 
awarded the Jarvis Studentship, unless being also qualified 
for the Commissionets' Scholavehip he elects to take the 
Iatter in which event the Jarvis Stadentahip will be 
awarded to the candidate placed next on the list, 

"Tun Guissins. Paiam (Goud Mzpat ax T= Gurwmas), 
for the encouragement of the atudy of construction, and 
open to British subjects who hava not heen in practice 
lore than ten years, will bo awanted for the best Design 
fora Water Tower (eo be constructed in any material) to 
hold 60,000 gallons, on high ground, to supply a town, 

‘Tun Anraon Cates Prim (Forty Gunvzas), founded 
for the promotion of the study of Architecture, more 
Ceyeclally in relation to the application of geometry to 
weulting” stability. of edifices, and design, in open to 
Brivah subjects. who have pasted the Institute Final 
Pramination at one sitting, -Candidates must submit not 
Team than two sheets comprising ono of studies of subjects 
Of Clamienl or Renaissance, and one also of Medinval 
Grohitecture, accurately drawn in pertpective, and also 
fot tem than two sheets of detailed atudies in relation to 
the application of geometry to vaulting and stability of 
edifice 

T 
tho 
Final 

















Asurrrmn Prize (Booxs vanon £10), awarded to 
‘udent who diatinguishea hingself most highly in the 
‘uminations of the current y 














Major-General Sir. Canis Rosexrmat, K.CB., GALG., 







Comma: 


"D.S.0. Associate}, French Legion of Honour, French 
Groix de Guerre with Palm, Belgian Croix de Guerre, 
er of the Second Australian Division (see 


Jounxar for April, p. 124). 
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‘The Annual Elections: New Nominations, 
The following nominations have been made by 
members in conformity with By-law 33 :— 
An Vice President 

Gnoss ; Aurnap W. 8. (F.]. Nominated by Sydney Perks, 
"R: Jeatieaon Jackaca, ME. Collis, J. Douglass 
Mathews, 8. Underwood, Josiah Gunton, Fellows; 
Hrbert W, Doc, Ansociae. 

‘Aa Members of Council 

‘Awoxt,: Rousus J, [F-. Nominated by Sydney Poska, 
WY. xoary Walle ‘tite Garr. Jeudruon Faskton, 
3, Douglass Mathowa, ME. Collins, Fellowes, Hezbort 

‘Doe, davoiate. 

Dronaaz; Bimaann J. (PJ. Nominated by H.D. Searles 
‘Wood, Wm. Woodward, W. A. Forsyth, A. Saxon Snel, 
Bawatd Mansel, Fellows ; Leonard Bikington, B. Alex, 
Young, Lawton BR. Ford, deveiats, 

Epwannst’ FH, Pastor (F.). Nominated by Sydney Perks, 
'W. Henry White, Z Jeaffeaon Jackson, M. E, Collins, 
J, Douglam Mathows, A Saxon Snell, Fellows; Herbert 
W. Dos, daseiate 

Pause : Panos I 
‘W. Hoary White 
‘Woodwant, Max 

Gn: Guuntza Lovers (F}. Nominated by. George Hu 

ray A: E, Richundhon, Axthur Stratton, 8D, Adshead, 

Falom; "Exnest B. Musman, Stanley C, Ramsey, 
Harold, Mons, Associates. 

Guzmx W, Gusti (¥.]. Nominated by B, Guy Dawber, 
Toho W. Simpeon Henry M. Fite, W. Alexandet 
Harvey, HD. Baarioe- Wood, D, Barclay Niven, J. J. 
ons, Fallows. 

Rune Wasim (7), Nominated by Sydney Doria, 
1H. D. Searler-Wood, Arthur Keen, iubbard, 
Di Bilge, W. Abs Hawes, John W. Sanyo, 

Sonar: Buon [7:1 Nominated by Mex Cae, vin 
"T, Hall, Wm. Woodward, Wns. H. Atkin-Bory, Sydney 
orks, Willam A. Dive, W. Henry White, Pullowe 

'w. Hawn (F.}." Nominated by Sydney Pork 
'W, Gillbe Beott, Max Clarke, D. Barclay Niven, Jobn 
Marray, Willam’A. Pit, Win, Woodward, Fatowr 

Aavocate- Member of Cosel 

House Pamvraten R. [4.j, Nominated by HD, Renlor 
‘Wood, W. B. Riloy, Alfred W. 8, Cross, Max Clarke, 
Palos Herbert Shepherd, W. Arthur Webb, We Re 
Davidge, Ausoetates, 

Literature Commitee. 

Nawsox : Wren Gooren 
Nominated by John We 
moat Newton, Arthur 
Godfrey Pinkerion, Fallows; Frank 
ciater 

















7. Nominated by Hensy 7. Hore, 
' ‘outbid, Won 


ine Jos 
tke, Charles T, Ruthen, Fallows. 
































Attendances at Council and Standing Committee 
Meetings 1918-19. 

Councre (21 Meetings). 
Coupei—<Henry 7. Hore, President, 20 
ty View President, 0 Waiter Cave, V 

Aiteea Gotoh’ Pise-Presiden, 
ie-Prendent, DY, E.G 
475 D. Adahend,"7;- Robert AtKonon, 2 
: joe 6; HL. Pe Bucks Downing, 18; Geo 
Habbord, 16); 5 Jouan 8; Arthur Kee, 1d 30. 8. 
Lanchester, 9; W.e. Lethabye33 A. G. B: Mackeusc, 9; 
Dr Barclay Niven, 10, Andnow N. Prontion, 4H. Dy 
Beatles Wood, 107 F. it, Simpson, 75 John W. Simpeon, 
10) Porey 8. Worthington, 1 





Manbers of 
Sir John Bi 
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Associate Menbere—P. Abororombie, 15 _ Horace 
outhieon service by W. Re Davidge, 14) Te: Rome 
Guthrie (on sovvioe), 1, Herbert Shepherd, 1. 

“epee of iid onto Hams Dick, 0 
Thane Teylon 0B Pery Hind, 10; W. Kaye:Parey, 
ANP Watoghs Sit iraak W. Wile, by WA. Haeey, 
16 sh Perine bik, 10; dob Kopp, 

‘iaprasenitive of" Architectural "Auctation—H. M. 
Hiatcbor 16. 

Sraxonra Coser 

Art (8 Meotingn)—Robert Atkinaom, 05+ B. 
Dawber 0; He Sian 25 W. A Fomyth, 2; J, BP 
tony 0; 3 Alfio Geta Sidney K eesiao, 
I. joaus Oy Anthor ‘Komn, 3; J.B Newberry, 1 
TBmacat Newion’ Oy, Harry Rafer, 0; Halsoy Woardoy 
Te Charley Be Sajen, 956, Gilbert Soot, 07 John We 
impaon, 0 iZerty Sin 2; Walter Tapper, 1; Sir Aston 
Wot, 0 WA: Web. 

‘iteavire (@Mostings).P. Aborcrombie, 0° Louls 
Anblen, 0 Detmar flow, 0; Arthur "Bolton, 1 
Airvohn Burnet Oy. J, D, Cruse, 2 W, J. Davien ( 
Seu 81 Ti Mt Metaher, 8; Msodore Fyfe (on serves), 
Oe Rothiraas1 Gs tbborion, 3; ‘Brook Kitchin, 0 
Sianioy C. Ramicy (on evi), 17" B, Tiohatdson (on 
fevicd) 0; He Htathoote Beadhady, 6; Arthur Strato 
a F'Path Waterhoune, 03, He H. Wigglesworth, 6 Teall 
Witon, 0 













































Practice (7 Mectings).—W. HE. Atkin-Borry, 6 Max 
caatke, 73 iB. Burke Downing, @; ser, 
O; George Hubbard, 1 Hi Ve Emervon, 45°C. 
Wotehingon, Ly. A. G, Ke Maakonsf, 1; Joh HW. Mark 


etme f. Mtunby: 07D: Beray Niven, 0) eA 
Powell '24 HE A Snabehy 47 i Ac Sealy 9p, Bovgl 
Boots by Wribee Boot, 4 A. Saxon Sool, FeW. 
Hea Oi nant hte, 5 ds Needham’ Won, 0, 
Wa Woodmen, 

7 eee en gy fe Butower dy 

ape 39 ie 0, OF He Dudrowe, 
Hiorade eta (dsceusea) 1 “a 0, Gollard, 6; Alted 
Foren Se etnen Orsmpton, 96" A. Basta 
Senders yViggs by Berard Beko Oy 38, Bran 
11 Sianley Mail (on service) 0 Onborn ©. Til 
Biot Hanifoner 1s We dosnt (denned), 8 8 
fer Herbert Shi 
Dighy L’Salomon. 24 

Whitgit Hospital, Croydon. 

Mr. ©, H. Brodie [#.] having called the attention 
of the Council to what was happening at Croydon, the 
following correspondence has taken place 
ht tint oh apie 

Sn-"the Gouna ofthe Royal Insitute are informed 
tait the royton Town Cound have in contemplation the 
omaliton fr the purpows of « evet-yidenng scheme of 
therdnemiag old wctennth gentry bulldog town os te 
Whig Hopital at Graydon. Gn tro ovals during 
The tet aitecn years to building hasbeen threatened 
tut oe boon anved by tho timely intervention of, thoes 
‘ie Sonera ist presrve to fntruting rele ot 
Tho poet, Te 1000 the building wae anved through the 
tote ofthe Locl Goverament Boar, ho rftoed oan 
for the carrying out of a scheme of road widening which 
‘rou have volved the desruction of the building, 

am to point out that these old om opie 
able treasure of art; hall, chapel and dormitories possoss 
a character of their own which once destroyed can never 
‘None “teeta crc ae 
Toned of he Arebbiop'Palso, Croydon, ha sar 
Toying inf to Temind i of the pat "The Counall 




































WHITGIFT HOSPITAL, CROYDON 


‘oarnestly trast that the policy of the Board with regard to 
‘this building will be maintained, and that the destruction 
of « building 
interest will be 
Lam venturing to enclose herewith an extract from the 
Institute Jouasat of November 1909, showing how tho 
‘stroet-widening could bo effected without any interference 
‘at all to the hospital and rosult in an infinitely better town 
iy it than would be brought about by the adop- 
tion of th Croydon Counsil’s scheme. 
Tam, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 
G. Nournovan, Acting secretary. 


{° The following reply was received from the Local 
Government Board :— 


‘such architectural and historio 


25th April 1010 
Stm—I am direotod by tho President’ of the, Local 
Government Board to advert to your loter of the 8th 
instant, and to state that no definite proposal involving 
interference with the above building ia at present before 
at sh ited 
the event of any such proposal being submitted by 
‘tho Town Council of Croydon, the viowa of the Council of 
‘the Royal Tnatitute of British Arohltoots will be carefolly 
‘considered, 
Tam, Six, Your obedient Servant, 
‘A. J, A. Batin for Aasistant Secretary 
On behalf of the Royal Oommission on Histori 
Monuments, Mr. G. H. Duckworth, wrote to a 
Croydon resident on the 13th January 1910 


“Lord Banghelore asks me to tell you on babalf of tia 
Commiasion thut the Hospital will certainly be robedulod 
‘amongst thoso monuments in Surrey most worthy’ of pro- 
ferrin at oon a th tne comee or hn County a. os 
tion to be brought und the special purview of the Com- 








‘The Government and Private Building: 
‘An official statement has been issued to the effect 
that the impression which appears to preva n many, 
wuarters that the Government, has requisitioned 
uilding materials in connection with housing schemes 
tosuch an extent as to render it impossible for private 
orders to be placed is incorrect. 

The Government, it is stated, is anxious not only 
to do nothing to hamper the building industry, but to 
‘enoourage it as much as possible, Orders have been 
placed by the Government with briokmakers through- 
‘ut the kingdom for about 800 million bricks. ‘These 
orders do not by any means exhaust the total oapaci- 
ties of the yards. Ina good many oases itis true that 
fhe Government has bough the total output of the 
yards, but this hes been done to keep the makers in 
funds and not to earmark the bricks for the housing 
scheme. Permission is given freely to the makers 
‘enabling them to dispose of Government stocks, for 
all purpote 

applic to bias applies alt, i ie added, to 
other building material, There is, therefore, no need 
to refrain from starting on building operations on the 
ground that the necessary material will not be forth- 
coming. Any further information required in the 
foregoing matters can be obtained on application from 
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the Director of Building Materials Supply, Caxton 
House, Tothill Street, London, 8.W.1. 

‘The Ministry of Munitions announce that Colonel 
H. C. Cole, O.B.H., F.8.L, has been appointed Con- 
troller of the Huts and Building Materials Section of 
the Surplus Government Property Disposal Board. 
All inquiries regarding the purchase of huts and build- 
ing materials should be addressed to the Controller, 
as above, Artillery Mansions, Victoria Street, London, 
SW. 

Local Government Board's Housing Manual, 

A Manual on the Preparation of State-Aided Housing 
Schemes has been issued by the Local Government 
Board, which, though primarily prepared for the 
guidance of local authorities, shoula be in the hands of 
all engaged in oarrying out housing for the working 
lasses, whether official or private undertakings. An 
introductory Memorandum summarises the general 
recommendations of the Board as to the development 
of housingschemes, and this is followed by anumber of 
‘appendices dealing with partioular questions in detail. 
‘The material for the appendices, which include the 
treatment of sites, the setting out of roads and drain- 
‘age, and.a description of recommended types of houses, 
is mainly drawn from the Building Construction Com- 
mittee’s (Tudor Walters) Report, but various ampli- 
fications have heen made, A series of twenty-one 
plates illustrates “ suggested house plans,” and in 
reqardl to these it in wisely emphasised in the Memo- 
randum, as well asin @ circular letter addreaned by the 
Board to local authorities, that they are only " for 
general guidance and are not intended to hamper ine 
tintive, or to prevent full expression being given to 
Jooal customs and traditions, or to the use of local 
building materials.” In treating of house design itis 
to be noted thnt the Board stipulates in its first clause 
that ‘competent architects should be employed to 
plan and design the houses to be erected. ‘These will be 
in psesion of the information embodied fn the 
Building Construction Committee's Report and the 
Reports of the Women's Housing Sub-Committo 
as well as that aoquired by their own experionoo, 
they should be acquainted with the mode of life and 
requirements of the people for whom housing provi- 
Bon into bo made.” The manual is to bo obained 
from H.M. Stationery Office, 28 Abingdon Street, 
S.W,, price 2s. 6d. net. 


Antiquities of the Near East. 

SirP. G, Kenyon, Direotor and Principal Librarian, 
British Musoum, Bresident of the British Academy 
‘and Chairman of the Archmologieal Joint Committee, 
‘writes to The Times of 6 May regarding the 
tion of antiquities in the countries in the 
‘opened up as a result of the war — 

In December 1918 the Foreign Office invited the 
‘British Academy to form, in conjunction with the leading 
acchwologioal societies of England, a joint committea, to 
Aeliberate on mattors connected with the antiquities of the 
‘ountries which have been or will be opened up as a result 
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of the war. It was considered urgent that some attempt 
should be made to organise tho preservation of antiquities 
fn temmtories such as Meso Palestine, Syria Asia 
Minor, Armenia, and Macedonia, and to guin international 
‘accepiance for certain principles of legislation for the 
tudministeaton of archeology in these areas. Much work 
hhas been done by the committea in these and other dizee- 
tions, and much more remains to be done. ‘Th immediate 
objeot of this leer is to indioate a way in which those who 
hhave served in the Eastern campaigns can assist the 
‘objects of the commmittes. Ono of the tasks which it has 
fot iteelf is tho collection of reoords of all kinds of anti- 
qqities from the above-mentioned countries, Under 
Entiquities we include ancient sites and buildings as well as 
portable objeota; and by records we mean photographs 
{eo nectny on ase zl o of prfeanaquis), 

‘wings, plang, and rubbings or impressions or other 
‘copies of Hasoriptions. Only. the trained archmologit 
etl what important information can sometimes be 

ered from such records, however imperteot, Any 
Fecords vent to the committoo wil, after examination hy 
‘oxports, either be retumed to the owners, if desired, oF 
Qeporited in the keeping of societies, such as tho Tellenio, 
Sotiety oF tho Royal Instituto of British Architects, where 
hey wil be acorible fr atu. 

“All communications should bo addressed to Mr. GF, 
Till, hon, soorviary, Archtlogical Joint, Committee, 
‘British Museum, London, W.C.1, who wil alo bo glad to 
give udvioo as to the Departments from which information 
fthout actual antiquities may be obtained, 

Architects! Assistants’ Professional Union. 

‘Tho first mooting of the Architects’ Assistants’ Profes- 
sioual Union was held on 20th April for the purpose of x- 
tending the moveraent fo she formation of unlon for 
salaciod arckteots, quantity surveyors, draughtamen and 
tochnical amistants, Mr. John Sarvan {Licentiate) pro- 
flded, ‘Tho stated intontion of tho union is to veoure : 
(1) Tho improvement of the status ofthe professions! assis- 
tant ; (2) the oficioncy and training of profoasional men ; 
(G) adequate salaries and payment for overtime (4) open 
reforonces ; (6) abolition of unpaid assistants ; (6) repro- 
rontation of assistants on professional bodies; (7) the en- 
‘ouragement ofa feoling of co-operation between the prao- 
tising architeot and his assistants for tho mutual benefit of 
both. Tn constituting tho union itis proposed to have an 
‘xecttive council elected at a general meoting, which coun- 
«il should consist of fiftoen members, two of whom would 
be elected by tho probationary members. The Prosident 
would be olacted from the committes and by them, and 
‘would hold ofice for ono year. Sub-committees would be 
looted by the general committee to deal with speciie sub- 
jota, and thoir roports would bo roferred to the general 
‘committes for approval. ‘Two hon. socretarics and the 
‘troasuror would be oloctod by the general meoting. A full 
‘member must be an assistant on work governed by the 
scales of the R.T.BA. or M.S.A. at the time of application 
for membership, oF must have had five years’ experience 
tnd such teohnical training as might be approved by the 
Committee. Tho subscription for members would be 10s, 
pr annum, and for probationary members 262. per 

‘Those interested inthis movement are kod to comma- 
nicato with the Sooretary at 85, Bodford Square, W.C., 
‘who will frnish sny further information required and will 
‘nrol members. 
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1¢ on the Condition of the B Industry, 
cn aa tga 

‘The attention of Membersis called to the time-table 
of the Conference, published under “ Notices,” on 
page 168 of this issue. 

‘The Conference will be formally opened in the Gal- 
levies of the Royal Institute, by the Right Hon. 
Dr. 0, Addison, President of the Local Government 
Board. The Chair will then be taken by Mr. Henry’. 
Hare, Prosident RBA. 

Papers will be read by Major Harry Barnes, 
MP. [F.], Mr. Paul Waterhouse, F.8.4, [F.), Mr. A. A. 
Hudson, K.C. (Hon. A.], Mr. Harry Gill, representing 
theSociety of Architeots, Mr. . H.A, Hardeastle [4], 
representing the Surveyors’ Institution; Mr. F. Ta. 
‘Dove, President of the National Federation of Building 
‘Trades Employers ; Mr. Edmond J. Hill, President 
‘of tho Institute of Builders ; Mr. J.P. Lloyd and Mr, 
J, Murray, President and Secretary respectively of the 
National Federation of Building Trades Operatives. 

‘The subjects of the Papers are as follows 
CCuusos of the Present Abnormal Cost of Building and In 

tivity In the Prado. : 
‘The Present and Future Bffects of Government Housing 
Schemes on Prices and. Employment. 
‘The Competitive Contract: Syatem, whould it be retained, 
bollthed or modified + : 
Prods and Orgeiaton fr Reducing me and Cox ot 
‘Tho Motaal Ralations of tho Architect, Builder, and 














Workman. 
‘Tho Infloence on Building of the Finance Act 1910. 
REVIEWS, 


ENGLISH CHURCH WOODWORK. 
English Ohurch Woodwork, A. Study in Crajtemanship 
firing the Modiavat. Period A.D. 12601660... By 
FE! Howard and F. HH, Orouiey, 40. Lond, 1947. 
UB. ¥. Batsford, 04 High Holborn, W.0.) 

‘The authors give  olear and interesting account 
of the development of woodoarving in the period 
between the close of the XITIth and beginning of the 
XVIth contury, showing the stone arcade to be the 
‘usual inspiring motive in the earlier examples, 

‘They lay great stress on the fact that each distriot 
has its own type—its own modifications of the 
national style: and they—very rightly—oondemn 
those architects who falsify or oontradiot such tra- 
ditions, since these traditions of looal type m 
necessarily be maintained, not merely from a puncti 
fous sense of correctness or ‘fussy antiquatianism, 
‘but to ensure consistency of effect and harmony of 
proportion with the setting of the work and its archi- 
teotural surroundings, Modem architects have often 
failed grievously to observe this rule. 

Colour decoration is thoroughly dealt with. The 
writers show clearly the old methods. With these, 
the modern ones contrast unfavourably. Again, in 
colouring there is the local school to be considered, 
‘and this is natural enough, since the different arrange- 
ment of the mouldings requires a correspondingly 
different placing of the colours, 
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‘Under the heading of “ Straotural Woodwork,” 
timber porches, doors, and roofs are adequately ex- 
plained both in the text and by a number of well- 
selected illustrations. ‘These are most useful, as they 
not only portray beautiful designs, but also demon- 
strato interesting points of construction. 

‘Tho chapter on the fittings of the Sanctuary shows 
that our authors have considerable knowledge— 
‘more s0, in fact, than is betrayed by most writers on 
this subject, ‘Their knowledge is that which is 
gained by study of the ancient chancels, and is thus 
based on fnot and not on argument built on personal 
preferences, 

The pictures of the Quire-stalls offer a final answer 
to all, f there be any, who would doubt the glory of 
the filly developed Tinglish tradition in wooderaft, 
So also aro thoso showing the Bishop's thrones, the 
‘wo examples especially mentioned being those at 
Breter and St. David's," Of lector, the. writers 
point out, there are two kinds ; the one for the read~ 
ing of the scriptures and the other for singing. The 
tala has a maak mote step sloping £000 for tho 

00K, 

‘There is much attention given to Soroenwork as 8 
leading feature in the determining of style, and the 
reader will find many excellent, photographs showing 
tho characteristic differences found in the various 
localities. Several drawings are included—some to 
seale—of bench-ends, and we would espocially note 
tho fine series at Orowoombe. ‘There are also many 
Photograph in thi section, 

In the old days it. was customary to shew much 
honour not only to the Altar but also to the Font— 
doth being suggestive of the principal sacraments. 
‘The Font, so-apt to look comparatively squat, was 
covered by a towerdlike canopy, sometimes almost 
reaching the roof of the church—« masa of delicate 
and intrioate tracery and pinnacles, Perhaps Ufford 
in Suffolk supplies the most beautiful example. Of 
this, a soalo drawing in given. It has fallen to our 
lot to read many books dealing with some or all of 
‘the above-mentioned. subjects, bubit is probable that 
the section on font-oovers in this work is more full 
and detailed than olsewhere to be found, 

Considering the wide rango of the work surveyed, 
‘the work may be commended for its thoroughness, 
‘and of Mr, Crossley’s photographs it would be difficult 
to speak too highly. mp. Brion Box. 








LEGAL. 

Reversion Duty under the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910. 
Roorsrastical Couotrssroxuns OR ENOL AND #. INDAND 
‘Ruvaxcn ComaassronERs, 

An important cate affeoting the question of Reversion 
Duty payable under the Finanos (1900-10) Act, 1010, 
swan decided in the Court of Appeal on the 18th Mare 
resulting in a deoision against the Inland Revenue Co 

ners. ‘The facts of the cage, aa summarised by Mr. 

Tush in the King's Bench Division, ate as 


















‘Tho Hzlesiastion! Commisionsrs ore the owner of 
teal “ropry Deon penny Went 
in 2scJobe 1907, they entered aio a bulding 
Sem nith intending refx improving th value 
of ta proprty, bwin the fst erick fall 
Gown’ edo eit Wultngs sua fe pet new ones, and 0 
Spor on fan wad not ee than 38,000. 'Tho wove being 
SBmplsted fo" thee nurveyors atintacton, tho Heoone 
SOE Gamsiononon apred fo grants lotay ov several 
Inne, of the property f6r80 yous from lath une 1007, 
ft a total rn of 240 for tho fist year and £100 for every 
Reccoeding your, ‘The egieoment ys nc to operate at & 
Troric was done and the buildings duly erected, 
te sera pet and balilngs 
in the ease of'Nor 6, Serutons 
round; gure ne motel late for the promt emt, 
erfuaces pent 900 on the works andy es they were 
buildom'the? worm allowed toad an agra. pooh ot 
Piao mating’ el'080 aged exponditure inl Bho rent 
payee ander tie leat ighnes granted on 10th Does 
Pe gO waa S10 forthe fst pene and 240 afverwants 
‘The lmsewsundrit the premio oon 

une for at youn, door 

tho erenth asd fourtaonta 
iat ‘voleriare war nurondored 
Shae ona! Yoo" sucendored hie ore 
nen fo 3th Drom 1812." ee 
tgroement was sntared fro, bt nothing armed upon thet, 
the gratin oe ended ung what wa he people 
bavnbpod in ordoe to aucortin ho tro vue ofthe bene dt 
roth Gommlonar through in dteratan 
Fb Ida ugaee secon 13.2) of the Finanoe (1000-10 


















































‘Aot (10 dw. VIL., 0, 8) sootion 18 (2) and sootion 3 (2) of 
the Rovonue A: 
‘ho Hoclosiastical Commi ubmitted that in 
dotermininy dato when the louse 
ra. ean 


Idol to tho cupitalived emt. he Grown contendod that 
thin mothod ef onleplation was erroneows, and that 
ie pte tae oh mesons of ie um to 
dod ut tho time of granting the loane, the enjoy mont 
ing defored for te dorm of the Toate, shovld be taken 
into tonaideration. 
‘Th Resleaantioal Commiasioners* 
ing to thom in the 
oF 4168, arrived a, an eatad in 
008, an follows !— 











nb ouno ga 
‘roportin (1018) 2 KB, 


or ana. 
co 











‘Total vals at tarmintion (a agreed aa 
Wialtasttpnttaeabores aa 
Dierace ons ave Bie 











farrived et as follows (1018) 2 K.B., 














‘Agreed total valua af determination gt louse. 
‘TEtal value ae origioal qraut of lee. Ret 
erred, £40 ¢ yes urs) 20 1 
agen, ade eo bing, inti 
‘Deferred 80 Fours on ihe 8 par'cont table", £88 61,02 
Benes coe STE 
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In allowing the appeal, th Maator of the lls aid that 
the asormint shouldbe diacbanged, and it should be 
eotaredtiat tho valve of the benedt’ accruing to the 
oclesiastice! Commitsionezs should be calculated in the 
Inanner contendod for by them, full report of tho case 
Will appearin ‘he Nimes Law Reports 

Couto a 


ba 
aidab orn Goes. 














MINUTES. 


Ab the Tyolfth General Mecting (Ordinary of th Seasion 
1918-18, held Monday, 28th Apr 1010, at 8 pan Present 
Mz. HD. Searie-Wood (P) in the Chait; 12 Fellows 
(including 2 members of ‘he Council), 11 Associates, 

contatea and several vistors—iho Minuten ofthe Mecting 
Tel 14th April wore taken as toad nd signed as coroct. 

"The deseuse was annonnetd of the folowing members: 
Williaa Jacques, elocted Aseociato 1880 ; "Walter Brnest 
Howitt, elected, Anoociate 1802 Archibald Nel Campbell, 
lected Atsosinte 1004; Matthew George Martinton lected 
Loentiate 1010, Hugh Vaughan, eloted Uoentate 1031, 

‘On the motion ofthe Chaleman, ic was resolved that the 
voty bearty congratulations of the Institate be conveyed fe 
Mr Bien Newton, Pant Preldent, on hie lotion ta Roya 
‘Acadenicen, 

‘Sir Frank Baines, K-B.E, M.V.0, read the ooncluson of 
tie Paper on "War Waotoriea and Sheds, ond hale Adapta., 
onto Faturo Needs" (adjourned from the 74h Mavoh), and 

red it by lantern alien, 
‘On the motion of Mr Porlval M. Brat (F.), seconded by 

‘We Jel Leverton, Liveniate, a voto of thanks to the 
thor of the Paper waa curred by acolamation. 

Sir Frank Danes reaponded and hnawered. questions rleed 
dain he aur, : 




















ih 


















‘mooting terminated at 1040 pam. 
‘At tho Bight (cing. the 
‘Tuirteenth General Meetin yn 1918-19) hel 


‘Prowent: Mr, Honry'?. 


‘Monday, fth May 1019, at 
Fellows (including 4 


Haro, President, in. tho Chale; 
saember he Coun), 12Autonats(neiding # members 
‘of the Connell), 1 Hon. Assodiate, and & Licentintoe—the 
Minute ofthe ncting eld 26 Aja wore ken ae vend 
and signed an corte, 

‘Mer, Walter Oavo, Vice-President, noting in the absence of 
the Hion. Seorotary, announced the deconeo of the following 
embers : Willan Nevillo Ashbee, elected Associnto 188), 
Fallow 1800; Cyril H. Montagu Jones, elected. Atsociats 
1011; Joseph Dixon White, elocted Licentiate 1911. 

"The following Amsoviates attending for the fist time wince 
their section were ormally adit, by” the President: 
William James Leahy and a 

‘The Annual Report for tho official year 1018-19 was 

_ resented and ta aloption formally moved by the President. 

‘hr, Walter Cave having seconded the motion the report 
was discumcd by the following members: Mr. Wan. Wood 
ard (F.} Mr John Slater [¥.], Me, W. Henry White 
GR Be Mes, Ganke OF) Me Devic, Frutr 7, 

r.'0, Hi Brodie (¥.}, ME, Delis Joseph (F: 8 




















‘Duoker (4.)) Mr. Scott Cookrill [4.}) and Re 
Davidge (4.}. 
‘The President having replied to points raised in tho 





discussion tho motion waa put to the vote and it was 
‘Raaotvso, shanimossy, thatthe Annual Report for 
‘he oftcial year 1018-10 be adopted. 

‘The President called attention to the Lists of Attendances 
tthe Connell and Standing Comittee mecting held during 
‘he Season which were lad pon the table 

‘On the motion of the President the thanks of the Tasttate 
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wore apoonded by scslamation to the Hon. Auditors, Mr. 
Henry A. Soul (FJ and Mr. H. 8. Bast [4.). Mr. Harold 
Goslett (P.] and Mr. 0. B. Hutchingon [4.] were nominated 
‘Anditors for the ensuing year. 

"The Prosident announved that the Adjourned General 
Meoting for the consideration of the Revieed Scale of Charges 
‘would be held on Monday, 12th Ma 

"Tho proceedings cloted and tho moating seperated at 
9.40 pam 








COMPETITIONS. 


The R.LB.A. Competitions Committee warn 
members against taking part in limited competitions 
which involve the spending of public money where 
the conditions do not accord with the R.LB.A. 
Regulations for Architectural Competitions. The 
Committee consider it to be the duty of members, in 
the interests of the profession, to forward to the 
Seoretary R.LB.A. in stich oases a oopy of the con- 
ditions without delay so that action may be taken 
to get irregular conditions put into proper order. 


Ruislip Housing Competiti 

‘The R.LB.A, Competitions Committee request 

architeots who have been invited to compete in the 

above competition to withhold work upon their 

designs until the conditions have been brought into 

conformity with the R.I.B.A. Regulations for Arch- 
tectural Competitions. 














Candidates for Election at Meeting of 2nd June, 
As Prxxows (19}- 

Apaaa: Panoy Hamny [4., 1806), 32 Craven Stre 
W.0.2, "abd" Mathowsa,"” Warlingham, Surrey. 
Propoiers ;- Osborn C, Hille, Arthur Ashridge, 
N. Prentice. 

Autason : Ruomann Jom, 
‘of Works, Storoy's Gs 











0... (4, 1904), HLM. Ofce 
mB Wei and 


‘Horns 








ane Highest, N.6.—-Proporra Sir Honty Tanner, 
+ Hey Walter Pott, O.B-By J, Dixon Bader, 
Buunows? "Rowan. Janne. (4) i888), Lieut Colonel 





ible, Meadguaiem RB 12 Wilton Hg, a 

rary, and 39 Fowler Road, Salishury.—Propover 
The Counall 

Briogs Mannix Saw [4., 1905}, 16 Brockenhurst 
Gasdens, Mill Hil” NW.—Propouera: Sydney D. 
Kitson Youn Coleridge, Horace urquharson. 

Bowerr: ‘Miomant, MBB. CA. 1000), 88 Henrietta, 
iret, Wd, aod * Wind” Moadway, N- Wee 
Proposers Tiorace Wield, B. Guy Dewbes, Beauk J. 
Potter. 

Cureton Joux AutaonD [4., 1012}, 8 Tudor Streat, 
New Bridge, Stret, Hampton Lea; 
Langley: Park Road, Sutton, Surrey.—Propovera «Sit 
‘Hiei, Sonning, Win Gon, We campbal 

Gor Hinarox (4. 1000, 28 Awetin Pi 
Wil Cottage, Drjington, Kenk.—Proposere 
Keen, Emest Newton, 1-A., Fa Simpeon, 

Faaxon’ Janons Env? (4. 1600}, 42" Russell Roed, 
Wid-~Propoeere: Hi. Seasles.Wood, Emest 
Newton, ReAcy Sir Reginald Blomfield, 2A. 

Grssoxs: donw HanoxD, MO. (4. 1002), 4 St Mary's 

1114 Binoh Grove, Rusholan 

ld Blomfeld, R.A., Temple 
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Sela eet ee the Be 
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vee SAR cn fg 100, 18 How Gon, Le 
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As Assoorarns (105). 








‘Anonsn,; Howano Duras {8.1014}, Soregion 
Fark, Layburn, Yoria.--Fropoeer + ho Gounel 
Anvogo'’ Hexrwono  Cnanans (34, 1013}, 40, Thorold 
oni, Iiforty Ruox-Proposere :. Sidney K. Groen 

tlado, A. Dunbar Sith, Re Vincent Hare 

Asuton ! Auriten, PAS. [S., 1907}, Gliton Ghambors, 
Wood "Stel St..”Anie'wonSen, —- Propotre 
Tito Maher Ghose davon, W. Alea 

Avontgox'” Hanoun Penoy Revworna (8. 1012), 38 
‘Mey ‘Servet, Shathcde—Propavre WB. Pearve 

Eivaris Hearst Nowton, eA, SD, Askew! 

Baws” Weajant Asin [9 101), Conway Toren, 149 

Eseporation Strset, Sladond.—-Proponers: Baninter 

Tiotohor, Joseph Gapuok, Lonard Y, Hunt 

Burstseans’ Hanay [3 1016), 17 Ongar Teosd, Vili 
Road, Fatham, S.W.d.--Peipovery# Arthur’ Keon, 
Hrneet Nowion, RA, Biwin Coops 

Bangges Hnusois Aurea (8, 1015}, 10 Canowton Road, 
‘Weatlif-on Sony Eoox—Proppier Sir Chacon A. 
Mohalson and the Counsil 

Bunay' Grats Iaavers (8. 1013}, 30 Commorsial Stroet, 
‘Mewports MonesPrapowre+ Chan. Be Wan, Merge 
E Mussitney, B. Gay Dawber 

Baree  Winctn Anxot0, MG [8 1910}, Hilside, Ben 
Whydding, ‘Laota.—Propowere Git. Bally, 
Elvin Glopan, Prank Gr Briggs. 

Bnavansrocn: Honacn (8, 014), Boach, D. 
‘Yowstaut Grove, Notinghiam.—Proporers: A Himest 
Heures Brnest Rs Sutton, Albert Bromley." 

Buysiwia!” Bonact’ Buawrox [S. 1900), 18 Priory 



















































oad, Aston Green, Chlowick—Propoure The 
Busrow: Sroxny Paanois (8., 1913}, 18 Market Siroot, 
"Nowoastle-on-Tyne.—Propovers ; Charles 8, Errington, 
R, Bums Dick, J.T. Cackett, 
Bistann; Anmuvn Muveow (S., 1913}, 00 Crouch Hall 
ond, NS.—Propowre WW. Tt Saggand ant the 
rune, 
Bracewonn; Auraep Cuanzes (8, 1908], Westfield, Cas 
agen oad, Bridlington, ots. —Proposers | The 
rani 
Roxane Kesar Jony (8.1018), Kinoulton, Bras. 
wick Road, Sutton, Surrey.—Proposere : " H. D. 
Searies-\Wood, Arthur Keon, J. W. Stanley Burment 
Bracewntn ; Antivn (8., 1005}, Willowbank, Keigh! 
cS Proponere:. Betesfonl Pite and the Council. 
Bruits Lavra, Cou (8, 1913]. Blain Noi 
























‘Proposeras Arthur W. Browill, Albert Nelson Bromley, 
BA. Rickards. 
Bupa 





"owas Moss (9, 1014) 81 Fark Roud, Walkden, 

Tanon,-—-Proposers ? ‘Tho Council, 

Buown ; Jour, D.Ln, D.8.0. (8., 1900}, 80, Abington 
Rttcoty Norihatmpion,—-Proposere : J. W. Fisher, W. 
Talbot Brown, J. A. Gotoh, 

Brown: Jane MoLuuiaw [8., 1913], City Bngincer's 
‘Oflice, Dundee,-Proposers ; James Lockhead, John 
Wilton, James. Thomson, 

Buvwron:' Bunenany Prnpiwicx (8. 1012) da Peter. 
borough Villas, New King’s Road, 8.W.6,—Pro- 
prea 8e Dy Adthendy Haymond Unwin, Boy 

Bunront | Jasnny (1010). 10 Tregunter onl. Ken- 
nto, Welll—-Propotera : Robert Atleingon, Chases 

TB. Varudell, HD. Searles-Wrod, 

Boreniue: Atweer Jon (8. 1912], Haslem 
denies Btoke Panky Coventry. Prepon 

vunell, 

Buremnwons: Hanono, MLA. [8., 1917], Somers 
‘Buildings, 19 Bragonnoso Street,” Manchester. —Pri 
posers! Paul Ogilen, Tanao Taylor, Rdward Hewitt, 

automa: DoxoaX Atuxaxnan [8., 1006), 61 North 
‘John Stroot, Liverpool.—Propoters : Arnold Thornely, 
Hastwoll Grayson, Frank G, Briggs. 

‘Oawxwact,: Rommnr (8., 1918}, 1 Staudon Road, Wincow- 
‘bank, Shoftsld,——Proposers : The Council. 

Onantnwoon: Gxonox Hywato [8., 1010}, 4 Mosley 
‘irost,Nowonstlo-on-T'yno.—Proposers :'Charies 8. 
Hrrington, R, Buros Dick, G, H. Fellowes Prynne, 

‘ounapnn: Jonx Osoan (8., 1011], 2 New Square, Line 
‘oln's fnn, W.0.—Propoters ; Sir hhatlos A. Nicholson, 
Boreaford Pite, Hubert C. orlatto, 

‘oumnzron : Wasitsn, Gonon Loy £8. 1913), 20 Mount 
“Wphraim Lane, Sixeathams, 8,W.10,—Proposere: The 




















Central 
‘The 























Counall. 

Onunom : Lesiie Dowaty Avaan (8., 1013], “ The Hom 
ond High (oud,  Bpping Baek. —Proporrs 
W. dillboo Soot and tho Council, 





Fades ANDREW (S., 1911], 364 Waterloo Roa: 
cham Bill, Manchestor.—Proposers 
lot, Heancia Jouos, Poroy 8. Worthington. 
Ccangsox; Gronam Furvr (8., 1000}, 48 Holland Road, 
‘Kensington, W.id.—Propoeers : ‘A. Dunbar Smith, 
Sidney K. Greonslado, W, T. Walls 
Oaxgor: GunaLy Rurzie (8., 1915}, 2 Oozwhead Lane, 
Binekburn.—Proposers : "The Council. 
Coun: Enwand Ropinso Pumprsanp (S., 1914), 83 
snkhall Street, Bootle, Liverpool.—Proposers : Q. H 
Railly, Hastwell Grayson, I, Perey Hind: 
‘axpanie Rotax {8., 1908],  Southdone, 
ands, ‘Kettoring—Proposere ; Albert E, Saw- 
‘J.-A. Goteh and the Council, 
‘Tuomas Searuwrox [8., 1011], 142 Caven- 
oad, Guphas Common, 8-12 Proposer 
‘Aitted Cox, J.-A, Aldor, Frank B. Smee. 





Coane 
0) 
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Courpany: Waursn Nomax (8. 
‘Avenue, Paignton, Devon. 
Shires, H, Lionel Tomoly, J. A. 

+ Cuosstawn : Hanny Ewaxr [8.,1912), Woodleigh, Station 
Road, Sutton-in-Ashfeld, ‘Notts, —Proposer 

A. Westwick A. Emost Heazall, Emest . 


1006}, 19 Palace 
posere 2B, Pricatley 













ras: Eownp Gncx. [6.1913 otaford, Bramble _ 

rath, ‘Redhill, Surrey.—Proposes ? "Edwin 

Googe, Atkin, 3. Jone 

Doxazotos : Baxoaxcn {8.1011}, 18 Windaoe Avenue 
Goaforth, ‘Norehumberiand.— Proposes urns 
Dick, J, Oxckett, Joseph Orwald, 

















Dovorui: Waszey [S., 1013), Ayagarth, Wensleydale, 
‘Yorn. Propetta the Coungien Nem 
Drage Hmmm Vitonry (8 101, 4 Chap Lane, 

ingley, Leeda. Pro ney BD. Kitaon, 
Wiliams 2thorpH. & Ghodey. en 

Rnouas ‘HoxanoBowano 3, 1013) 17 Blworthy Road, 

N.W.8.—-Propowera Honty 'T. Haro, Gr Wontnee 





WB. Pre 
Smith and tho Connell, 

Bearox : Jantns [8,, 1010}, 227 Field Coy. RE, B.E.P.— 
Propovers: Tho Council. 

Buawormn: Laverton Axouaw (8. 1012, 41 Rother. 
wick Road, Goldor's Groon, N.W.4.-—Propovere : Sir 
Aston: Webb, P.RA., Reymond Unwin and. the 


Pamuyn: Jon, Qutrix (9. 1812} 18 Cresont Road 
Grouch Bnd, N.8,—Proppeers : Harold Bailey, Rrnent 
Flint, Goorge Ellington. 

1904}, 12 WoutGeld Grove, 


Previt: Josmen Panoy 
H. 8! Ohorley,, Wiliam It 
end tho Council. y 


Wekaiield: —Proposers 

Prswen: Kuwvnrn Jon [8., 1014), Oftory’ Hoepital, 
Tagummarch, Well reons! Wale Proper 
1H. 8, Ghotloy and the Connell, 

Poon Auazantieh Aaay (Sy Ibi} £2 Werner Prk 

dy Bdinburgh.-~Propouere jo C2 Wynne, dohn 

Watson, W. 1 Didviovor i 

Vooran : Wiuutiy SxonnY (S, 1912), 40 Broom Grove 
‘Rothorham,--Prepotere ‘Sir W. Allred Gelder, W. 8, 
Walker, lr Kitchen, 

Fostan‘Toibran; Fanbanicx Waxzwonrx [S,, 1914) 
“'Povenaey,” Bory Farm Betatn, Bdmoniony NiO. 

ihe We Gooksoy tnd the Cou 





























Proposer 









Gannano : Orurt, Pnocror [8,, 1913}, 38 Wortgate Street, 
Tpawieh,—Propos Counsil, 

Guonows s Josnen Cin 1003}, 106 Oak ‘Tre Lane, 
Selly Oak, Birmingham.—-Propotere: Alfred J. Dun 





Joneph rou He Bata 
Orany Buyer Wrtaaw fy 1010}, 18 Moyrick Road, 
Staond,~Proponere + ko Gouri 
Gonszawa ; Hoau Fovne {8.1010}, Annandale, 16 Bind 
hunt Road, Groydon.—Proporere Tho Council 
Gatganm: Oxo 1019 8h Martin's Crt, Won. — 
BG. Mule, Horace Pld, Wiliam 
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Huvwoon: Lzoxano [8., 1914}, 200 Chorley Old Rond, 
Bolton, Tanes.—Proposers: John Bradshaw Gass, 
‘Arthur J. Hope, Joseph Pilling. 











Hrags Haxoty Jou (8, 1010}, Goxing-on-Thames, 
on,—Proposere: W. Roland Howell, Arnold 
Mitoholl and the Counet. 

Wosor: Hanaxar Wata0n (8, 1006}, 21 Wood Street, 
‘Bolton. — Proposere John Bradshaw Gass, Jon, 
Simpaon, Joteph Piling 

Hns,: drones 


Ban (a6 1919), 4 Buckingham Road, 
ike" Propere arnold 





‘Thornely, 


1915}, Invermark, 
Proposers: H, B. 





Hoorsn: Anxoun Fraupnn [8., 1913}, Kelsey Comer, 

‘Beckenham, Kent.—Proposers ; Sir Aston Webb, 
P.R.A., Leonard Stokes, Henry T. Hare. 

‘Hoover: Giuanuxs Owax [8 1900}, Holmwood, Hill Lane, 
Souibampton.—Froposire dimes Lemod andthe 
Counell, 

Horxine ; Wren Warn (5., 1015), 52 Teviot Street, 














South Bromley, London.—Proposers : J. 0. Perkin 
'd the Couns. 
Hows Jonx Lrnunxy [9., 1012}, “ Faringlord," North- 





‘wood, Middlesox.-—Proposera HP. Gr Mate, W. A. 
Fong Robe Aa ea: Rat 

Hows: Wuupn (8, 1008), 12 Uppe ay Shot 
(uids-Propoters Hey Pore und the Coon 

Iwaxane: Wawra [8 1910}, County Hall, Beverley, 2 
‘Yorka—Propoteré George H. Widdows, 
ucobe, Le Ritehen. : 

Tavira Davio’ Wimnunr (8., 1908), 21 Chambers Road, 
Southport.—Proposea "The Counc 

Junenwe | Hennane Tuo (8 1008), 07, Breakapense 
TRotd, Brockley, S:B4.—Fropoe : Walter Pott, 
Ae Afro Gox, Geo, MeLean Ford, 

Janina Taos ($1000) ig rorvonor Dae, 
MargeterProponts! Ucorge H Widdown and the 
Gouna 
sow Aneacn, Gea. (8, 1018), 25 Cambridge 

oud, Wanntond, Bi Profosers: Robert Atkinnon, 


Henry 3 Petr, Herbore Wiggssworth. 
Gtanins Pambenaox (8. {814}, 9 Howard Gar. 

































ong Gari —Propoare amy "eather, Lennox 
Robeetaon, Goo ny. 

downs Neviiee Wis (8; 1914), 98 Hawthorne 
‘Avenue, Uplands, Swanten.—Proposers : Chasiee 


ike an in Suna 

Jonst W Sans 
enna oa, Hor 
wa 
port [8., 1918), 926 High Street, 

Kusbex' Aronay Doxoay 8, eh Stnst, 
sty "Blirtungh” aps Sohn Wet, 
SE Wyse We line 

kot; Divotan swan, fa, 2010, 20. aeane 
Mud, West Didgled Nots-Popotes Re 
Beale id Wiiins, Aitawt Wace 

Kinga Wautee Jone (Be 101, 44 Decley Road 
Pian ton, BW Sropowr Brett Po and 
De Grane ; 

vot’ Retain Jou (8, 108), Rowmoust, Wi 
Saale, Snurnaalle Propane t Googe He Outey, 
Piece Wl eke ake 

Lawunion Huuonnick Oncuann {8 TB} 104 Aighusth 








{$1010} Woodbury, 24 
ane, N.0.—Propoters : 
. Waymouth, Robert Adkinson, Aautice B. 























Road, Liverpool.—Proposere ; G. H. Reilly, Arnold 
Thornely, F. G. Briggs 

Lnwis: Hanon Monaax [8., 1014), “ Sunnyside,” Ponty- 
yridd.—Propotera *  Georgo E, Halliday, Harty 


eather, Lonnox Robertson. 

Tawis: Honack Mansuam (8, 1000), The Pollards, 
Wokingham.—Proposers : Samnuol J. Newman and the 
Gouneil, 
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Iarays: Toa Coney (8. 1006), 78 Coronation Road, 
‘Bristol. —Proposera : George H. Widdows, Sit Frank 
W. Wills, George Hf. Oatloy. 

Lunges Daxint, Roy (8,, 1911}, 1 Corvingway, Golder’ 
Green, N.W.—Propotera : Hi. W. Chatters and the 


MoBeam: Fon Gonbox [S,, 1914), Bimam Hou, Sal, 
Gheahizec—Fropovrs Ioana ‘Faylor, B. ©. Bilge, 
amnold Thorwsh 

Maca my (8. 1913), 10, Clonmel Road, 8.W. 
gotta AH, ichiivon 6 Lovett 8D. 

Mackunn  Kaxwarx Buavsonn, M0. [8., 1911} North 
House, Lookwood, Haddessicid.--Propovers Harty 
Redfern, 2. Fovaryen, Harry Sh 

Manouanr :eaxors Oetva, HCO. [Special War Raaminn- 
donk Hankow, Ghite,--Propeevs Revont Newton 
drthur eon, Waltor Gave, , 

Maxgrirson dian owan, (9 TOLL, 7H, Gates 
‘Knowl ond, Shofted.-rapoiers 1. B. ditchele 
Wiihow, Adsia Fe Watson, Wa Gy Poulan. 

Mangin: Ova Fuennuton, BA.Gaitab, (1000), 100 
Gsliore Row, Brmlugham.--Proposls? Herbas 
Buckland, Sit Howat congo, Alfed B. Yeutes 

Manzi : Wastin Hanauye (961018) 1b Lanham fond, 
Upper Norwood SB lG~"Propeere We ke Acie 
mane Sydney Peta and the Oousell 

Mantur-iegen Dovolun Nant, (8 1914), 7 Grove Bod 
Hoaso, St. John's Wood Rou, N.W.3.o~Proposre 
Rober’ AiKinuan, Gharln Bh. 'Vaundei, Henry 
Hotekee 

Mart Petr [S, 1008}, 296 Devonshire Rowd, Honor Onk 
Bark, 8.23, ~Proposeras Arthur Bolton, Alfed 
* H. Hart, B. Winton Newman. 

Mannpmnit: Sous Nataow (8 TOL}, Vietoria.Chasnber, 
rontaiyn, Ne Walea,—Propover: ‘The Councle 
Mongnonn vax Law (8, 193} 134 Tempel Rony 
Taodn, Proposer foiin Bradataw Garay Arthur 

Hope and the Cowell 

Mong? von Rowman [61000 88 Gower Stet, 
‘W.0-Ls-Proposees . M. Snpaob, 8. D, Adshoad, 
Sis Reginald Bomield, 

fn, SuvAox [9., 1011), 83, Gartmoor Gar 
, Bouthadian, 8 W.18,—~Propa 

Perey W: Moredlth, Gaorge Rav. Witho 

oes Doxa omy (1018), 160 Bea 

ad, N.W.t.—Propouere? Walter 4, Burwows, W. Fe 


ind tho Oounell. 
‘Su. 1918}, Thor Low, Shipley, 
Yorks. —Propovers: ‘. Roilly, W. B, Willink, 


ont hare Bown 8 111} owner, Pot Tn 
at nan—Proposrs : Paul Ogden, Tau ‘Taylor, 
‘Rdward Howitt. se i 
Pavan Rognn ban pnspat 
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Pantas: Bpoan Marwwantxa (8, 1912}, 180 London 
"Road, Nortkwich—Proporers° The Cound 

Parana: Tomas Vasco (8, 1000), 14 Hartington Stwot, 

femenstlo-upon.Tyns.-Proposers : Re ‘Buran Dick, 

SV Morion, Chasis & Berington 

Powtsnoumms Oven SexNoRn [S,1012}, 7 Richmond 
Villas, Swansen.—-Proposere: Glendinning Moxham, 
Ohas, Stavand Sith, Charles T. Ruthen, 

Rionanniox s Huwny Jonx (8, 1902}, 08 Quen Victoria 
erect, B.C.—Propovers:H, Austen Hill ated Cox, 
Philip Tre, 

Riowsnpeox ' sonx Boxes [8 1903}, 62, Wentworth 
oad, Doneasier-Propoders + W. Lanter Neweombe 
tnd tho Counet. 

oomne  Nowan [Special War, Beominaion, ‘The 
‘Viearege, Perey Main, Nosthomberiand.--Proposre + 
Wr Rushworth, Fredle Willy, Asthor Bummer. 





























eae Ses te 
see, Sa dn 
Fe hate PR 
seneetamin  h zce Bn 
Sir John J. Bumot, John Watson, . 
2 etna, war 
seeuae 8 le a Mas 
son, Wh iexander Harve 
Sanit Poway Arona, 100) 5, loacestr Rona, 
tnd the Council sehen 
eis a at” i, 
Boat gums Femy Morty James Grohe, 
conten Di yn), ry, Or tag 
eae ce Ra 
Ht Wen 
Sramany : Gnonon Pawsox [8., 1917), § Rndsloigh Gur- 
‘lena, NW. Proposes 2! Wille, W. pi 
i Sas 
svn Sten so neg 
iat Sete, Mr due cea 


Milburn, R, Burne Dick. 
(8., 1014}, Croeve, Lough: 


















































Soamanr: diag ow 

Go, Armagh e-Propotera Robert MM. Young, 

Su Waterhouse Ni, ieinons oe 

Sronpane: Fownmy Rowiuxy 8, 1018), Harewood, 

ange Road, Nowoaste-on-yno re 
E Bbwo, Re Buran Did Fe TeCuakete | 
Grom Jon Tomas [8., 1016}, 4 Creswick Walk, N.W.4, 
ropovers : Raymond Unwin, A.B, Richardson, C. 
Yovett ci, 

Sroxmn' Antiton Pruuse (8, 1912),  Arochas,” Dyko 
Hota, Brghton-Propaia : Georg H Widows and 
‘the Counel 

Seman: Vanxow, Jone (8 201, 84 Tule 
‘heixton, &W. "A BL Richardaon, CL 
Lovett Gill, 8D, Adend. 

Senxuay Hanus Guansnen Wario (8, 1014, 97 
Mount” Road, Bonderiand-—Proposra "A." Saxon 
Sinoll, Banfatet Fstoher and the Council - 

Suopanna: Pa, PAARL (8. 1008), 8 8, John's 
‘Terme, Heynham. Roads ‘Moroormbo, Lan 
Proponra 2 Danean Tats, J. Gordon aileny Wed 

Surcgane Faxosaiox (8.1011) Wyagerth” King's 

on Colwyn Bay. N. Wales. Propoters: ©. Bret 
Bieook, Praneie Janos and the Counc 

Seumonon: Hanpent Axons (5, 108), The Cottage, 
‘Narborough, Lelccsterhire. pat 
dari, Howard it Thomson, Avthor i. Hi 

‘Tayuons Jom AupEanbEe risno124 (8, 
Manse, Waterheady_ Oldham. — Propose 
‘Auinton, Henry Mt. Fletcher, Herbert Wigglesworth, 
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‘Tuowas : Ansan Paar 
‘Dowa, Beidgend, Gla 
‘and the Cowbell 

‘Tous ; Cuancne Sraxiay (8., 1908}, 29 Broughton 
Roed, Handsworth, ‘Birmlagham.—Proposcre: The 
Council 

‘Tuosus Wnssan Noman (8, 1911), 6 Norman Road, 
‘Northildy Biemingham.—Propoters : The Counc 

‘Tuommmason : Hanoun Aun (8., 1911}, Holmby House, 
‘tO Kenninghall Toad, Upper Clapion.—Propot 
Thos Boiieute He. PP Burke Downing, George 

‘Tmonrn: ALIKAxDEA [8., 1010), 6 Nowton Road, Bays 

Mar, Wn-Proposers : Rdtwund Wipers, O. Lovett 

Gh, AE Richardson. 

‘Unswontn : Gatarn (8. 1004), Steep, Poterseld, Hanta, 
w Propoers¢ Thok, iB Colout, Sur Krnest George and 
ie Goon 

Wanvrion: Janes Gory (8. 1016}, 103 Park Road, Peter. 
TDorouglunsPropatert "Rober. Atkinvon, Henry 3 
otoher, lerbers Wigglenworth. 

Waco: Hanae Anciarn (8, 1000}, Meallands,” 
‘ludderstld, Verkn=-Propaare J. Reginald Naylor 
G"Hanton Bio, Thomas B. Whinacy. 

Was: Jom Anottinst (8.1911), 08 Laalie Road, Sher- 
"rood Rite, Nottloghary.—Propoeere: Il. Gy Watkins, 
Honest Re Sutton, Robert Evan 

Westcorr: Gnonns’ (8, 1803), Wont Gato, Choad, 
Ghealire.—-Propesere? Brancin Jones, lsuuc Toylor, 
Sohn H, Woodhou 

‘Was: Vzoron [8 1900}, “ Ouk Lodge,” Thomnton 
Hath Surrey ropa Jon, Ganton, Henry M. 

Motahor, Paul Waterhouse 

Wutayaw Sonor Hawn [5 1005}, 68 Grosneway Avenue, 
“Taunton.—Proposera i, W. Robarta and the Council. 

Wangs Tumewrrn Lovnnxo [8 1910}, Hightown, near 





1910}, Danygenig, Southern 
-Propoecre fe Macy Sith 






























































irespoal—Propanrs ©. Hell, Detmar'Blow 

it tn, Gownell 

Wasnow : Benoy Tirowas (8. 1011}, 27 Blomfield Road, 
‘Warwick Avenue, W.9.—Propoien : Siduoy V. North 
‘and tho Oounei 


wanao «Je 





do Sonn (8 01,198 Se De, Zang, 

wr -Propavers:Yerea Lochhead, Aloxander N, 

Patomon, Yoho BW 

Wonmavn: Goma Gronox, PAS, (8. 1016), 13, 
Bhat, Cater Avro, Nk—Propies the 

Woon: Tnowas Srxxors {S,, 1015}, Hawthome House, 
Wandeworth Wood, Diepinghasn.—Proposra: G. By 
Batoman, Arthur Harr, John P, Onborac, 

‘Wosaumrs Oninuee Hav [8 1912} 49 Merkel Square, 
‘Aylesbury. Prepares! the Coll 

Went: Josten Hen J, 1900), Westview,” Bocchen 
“Avent, Canhalton, terse y-—-Propoers Th Cox 

Ynouany Guy Huwxoway (8, 1000), 10. Shrubbory 
Toni, Streatham, 8 Wl0-Proposcré: Arthur Koon, 
Emost Newton, Winton Nownan. 

































‘Mx C. G, Booroume [4.] wishes it known that ho bas 
rolumed from the Malay States on twelve months’ furlough 
‘and that his wddrass while in England will bo 86, Adelaide 
Road, Brooldey, S14 

Mr. LuowanbW. BarxanD [FJ of Cheltenham, waites 
that ho has rotumed from France and started practice 
gain, 





Second Impression of the Cottage Designs Book, 


Moca my, onsen, Gusees:, Collage Dg, avant 

rattan Lord rau Hoan esd fg. 
1 les, Pree Th 6 ED at Stet, 
TVonston i>, tn’ ‘trade ke hy Bceta'B. Hatta, £4 
"iia torn, We 4 
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NOTICES. 


Conference on the Condition of the Building Industry, 
"Tuesday, 20th May 1919, at 9 Conduit Street, W. 


Chairman : Mz. Hexny T. Hare, President, R.LB.A. 


10,30 a.m.—Opening of the Conference by the R'ght 
Hon, Dr. Appisow, Presidentof the Local Govern- 
ment Board, 

1045 a.m.—Papers by Major Harry Barnes, M.P. 
[F.}, Mr. Paul Waterhouse (F.}, Mr. Harry Gill 
(cepresenting the Society of Architects), Mr. 
BF. H, A, Hardcastle [F.] (representing the 
Surveyors’ ‘Institution), Mr. ¥. 1. Dove (repre- 

sonting. the National Federation of Building 
‘Trades Employers), Mr. Hidmond J. Hill (repre- 
senting the Inattute of Builders), Mr. J.P. Loyd 
and Mr, J. Murray (representing the National 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives), and 
Mr. A. A. Hudson, K.C. 

230 pan.—-A’ brief review of the Papers by tho 
Chairman ; Discussion ; and Resolution, 














‘Mr. Lubschez' Paper on American Railway 
‘Stations, 26th May. 


THE FOURTEENTH GENERAL MEWTING 
(Oxprvany) of the Session 1918-19 will be held Mon= 
day, 26th May 1919, at 8 p.m, for the following, 
purposes == 

‘To read the Minutes of the previous Meetings 
formally to ndmit members attending for the fist time 





sinoo their election. < 





‘To read the following Paper — 
RAILROAD TERMINALS OF #HE UNITED 
STATES. 
By Ben, J. Lunscnna, of New York, Fellow'of the 
‘American Institute of Architects. 





‘The Annual Elections, Monday, 2nd June. 

‘THE FIFTEENTH GENERAL MEETING (Bost 
use) of the Session 1918-19 will he held Monday, 
2nd June 1919, at 8 p.m., for the following purposes : 

‘Toread the Minutes of the Meeting held 26th May ; 
formally to admit members attending for the first time 
since their election. 

‘To receive the Report of the Serutineers appointed 
to direct the election of the Council, Standing Com- 
rittees,eto., for the year of office 1919-20. 

To proceed with’ the election of candidates for 
membership (see names, ote.; pp. 164-68.” 


Major Warren's Paper, Monday, 16th June. 


AN ARCHITECT'S WAR EXPERIENCES IN 
FRANCE AND THE BALKANS. 


By Bowarp Wanne [F., Major, Serbian Army. 











LEGAL DIFFICULTIES IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF A BUILDING CONTRACT.* 


By Captain EB. J. Riou, B.So., M-Eng., Assoo.M.Inst.0.H., of Lincoln’s Inn and the 
Northern Circuit, Barrister-at-Law, Late Division Officer Royal Engineers; Lecturer 
to the University of Liverpool on ‘ Conditions of Engineering Contracts.” 

Read before the Royal Insitute of British Architects, Monday, Sist March, 1919, 
}HIE Law is much criticised and abused by many seotions of the community, but the anthor can 
| conceive of no profession to which the administration of the law comes as such a disturber of its 
artistio and utilitarian course as that of Architeoturo! ‘The law, however, recognises no ignor- 

‘ance of itself, and has to be faced and understood. 

In recent yours the Architectural periodicals have given moro and more prominence to the logal 
decisions affocting tho administration of Building Contracts, while this Instituto is ahead of its kindrod 
societies of the Engineering profession in having a Form of Contract Sub-Committee, and having been, 
48 an Institute, a party to an agreed form of Building Contract. : 

‘The National Federation of Building ‘Trades Employers expect shortly to publish a form of a 
proposed National Building Code. As the form of the proposed Code has not yet reached its final 
shape tho author is precluded from commenting upon the changes which will be brought about should 
the form be accopted by tho architectural profession either by consent or after Government arbitration, 
‘a8 in the caso of the Scottish Code, At the same timo it is well known that there are many clauses in 
the R.LB.A. form, and still moro in forms of contract provided by the legal advisors of muniofpalities 
and other big corporations, which are severoly critioised by the building contractor as imposing too 
numerous and too severe risks upon him. In this respect also it is to be observed that the Socity of 
Architects has recently issued a form of contract which, while not quite final, has been commented 
upon in the Building Press. ‘This form, howover, appears in the main to be reactionary, although in 
‘ono or two minor matters it goes some way to meot objections which havo been made to the R.I.B.A, 
form. 

‘While, in reading this Paper, we must recognise that there are new proposals under disonssion, and 
that if the new proposals are accepted the conditions of the administration of Building Contracts will 
bo changed in certain respects, we shall accept for the time being, and for the purpose of this Paper, the 
prosont state of things without considering any special form of contract. 

‘The architect considered in this Paper is one who has responsibilities to both employer and 
contractor, viz., to use his best skill and judgmont in the interest of the former, and to exercise the 
striotost fairness in decisions earrying legal obligations which he may make as between the former and 
the latter. The time seems particularly opportune for a consideration of the subject introduced for 
discussion by this Paper, and it is clearly important in the interests of his client that the architect should 
thoroughly’understand the contract under which the work is being carried out, and its legal interpre- 
tation, It is therefore with these objects that the author has prepared the following notes, in the hope 
= ~® Reference letters in paronthowes rofor to Appendices at the end of the Paper. Las 
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tht they will bo really useful to the members of this Institute in carzying out their professional duties 
‘and in the consideration of any new proposals for a change in the standard building contract. 

‘The fist consideration for the architeot when ho advises his client as to the method by which the 
‘work should be carried out is the general form of the contract to be used and the documents that 
constitute it. 
Lume Som Cowrnacr wimsour Bust, ov Quanrrrres. 

‘The simplest form is the Lump Som Contract, without Bills of Quantities, relying for the inter 

__ pretation of its terms upon the plans and the specification alone. t 

‘This form is constantly in use for small works and for alterations, and casts upon the contractor 
the responsibility of earrying out for a lump sum payment all the work shown in the plans, in eon- 
formity with the roquirements as to material and quality set out in the specification. Under it, the 
contrastor takes upon himself the responsiblity of carrying out the work without variation and in 
fecordance with the plans, and of doing all work and providing all materials and Inbour which are 
incidental to and necessary for the proper completion of the work. 

‘Phe effect of such a form of contract when used for works of any magnitude is to impose upon the 
contractor very serious and heavy risks—he accepts, under it, the risk not only of unforeseen accidents 

“and difficulties, but of unforeseen or, omitted details of construction. He becomes, in fact, the 
{guarantor ofthe completeness ofthe plans and of all preliminary surveys ofthe architect. (4.) 

‘he legal effect of such a contract, while it may be good in law, bocomes, in certain instances, most 
inequitable in fact, If the contractor ought to have anticipated such and such a difficulty not shown 
‘upon the plans, or such and such construction not stated in the specification, still more should the 
person who made the design and drow tho specifiation havo anticipated t, and for this reason, while 
4 lump sum contraot is pre-eminently the thost favourable td the employer, because he knows the full 
Gctont of his liability upon entering into the contrast, contractors now almost universally refuse to 
ater into this form exeept for small work, unless some provision be mace for payment for work not 
shown in tho plans by the incorporation of a Bill of Quantities priced for this purpose. 

‘Moreover, the lump sum contract pare and simple is unpliable, and should the employer wish, on 
‘tho advice of his architect, to make alterations or variations in the original plans during the course 
of the work, he ean only do so under this form by entering into a new contract for fixing the cost,ot 
such alterations and the torms of adjustment of the samo." 

Lump Sus Conrnacr warm Bust, or Quanninms, 

For these reasons a very usual form of contract, both in building and engineering works, is the 
“Jump smm ” contract incorporating a Bill of Quantities, which, while not applicable to the payment 
for the original contract work, is provided in order to furnish a means by whieh the contract price may 
be adjusted in the event of any alterations, additions, deductions, or deviations from the original 
contract work which may be decided upon after the signing of the contract, In this ease the Bill of 
Quantities is a document incorporated into the contract for this particular purpose, and as regards 
the original oontract work is merely an estimate made by the architect or quantity surveyor (without 
‘warranty for correctness) upon which the contractor may act if he wish. If there is no provision in 
tho contract for rectification of the Bill of Quantities in ease of error, or it itis clear from the contract 
‘that the Bill of Quantities is merely introduced as a schedule for the purpose of the assessment of tho 
‘value of any deviations from the contract work, the contractor still takes all the risk of ineorrectness 
of the Bill of Quantities to his prejudice. (B.) 

Stas B.LB.A. form of contract, however, makes provision for the assessment and ‘valuation of extra work or v 
fe ce er a eee aad en 
Ba ant gerdotad that in gineering Contracts eis anal to haye-a document known as the “Schedule of 


piied meat espe the contrat fr tis purpose ax well aa a Dil af Quantities, In this cate the Bill 
‘Quantities is no part of the contract, and is merely the engineer's estimate of the ‘amount of work. ce 
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By Clause 12a of the existing R.I.B.A. form, however, provision is made in those eases where the 
Bill of Quantities form part of the contract, for their rectification in case of error and for such rectifica- 
tion to be dealt with as a variation under the contract, and this at once removes the risk to the 
contractor in accepting the Bill of Quantities as a correct representation of the amounts of work 
required of him, 

Under this form, nevertheless, the contractor still accepts the risk of unforeseen ciroumstances 
and difficulties resulting in his having to do work not anticipated by him but incidental to the carrying 
out of the work in a proper manner, and it is urged that all Iabours should be included in the Bill 
of Quantities for the mitigation of these responsibilities. 

Sounpunn Coxmnact. 

‘Whero provision is made for the payment and measuring up of all items not expressly provided in 
the Bill of Quantities, however, the contract may become a less favourable contract to the employer 
than a purely Schedule Contract, under which every part of the work, including what is in the R.LB.A, 
form the lump sum portion, is entirely remeasured after execution, and under which payment to the 
contractor is arrived at by the multiplication of quantities so measured by the rates tendered in 
the Bill of Quantities. j 

In this edge the Bill of Quantities is not only a document ried when there are any deviations from 
the original work or omissions from plans and errors in quantities, but contains, in fact, the terms of 
the contraot for the whole of the work, ‘Tho war has led to a very wide use of this form of contract. 

‘The disadvantage to the employer in such a case is that he relies entirely upon the completencs 
of tho Bill of Quantitios and the careful anticipation by the architect and quantity surveyor of all the 
items of work which will be required for the carrying out of thowork. It transters the risk of unforeseen 
accident and difficulties in the carrying ont of the work from the contractor to the employer. At tho 
samo time it means that the employer will pay only for work which is actually done. 

Ono point should be especially emphasized in rogard to such a contract in connection with com- 
parison of tenders. ‘The contractor may urge that the correct and appropriate basis of comparison 
of tonders is the total améunt of each tender irrespective of the rates quoted for the various details 
of tho work, but from the employer's point of view every item comprised in tho Bill of Quantities by 
the contractor requires the most careful sorutiny by the architect in the consideration of tenders. ‘The 
reason for this is obvious : the total price of each tender in such # case will only serve as a good basis 
of comparison between the several tenders submitted if the Bill of Quantities is completo and aecurately 
compiled, both as to quantities and description of the work to be done, because the actual amount to 
bo paid to the contractor will be greater or smallor, according to whether more or less work is done than 
that estimated in the Bill of Quantities. A contractor may put @ high price upon one class of work: 
which he thinks will result to be greater in quantity than that estimated in the Bill of Quantities, and 
‘4 compensating lower price on work which he believes will result Yo be less, with exactly the same 
rosult in the total tender as if he had put moderate charges throughout. In this event the cost of the 
work to the building owner will be greatly increased if the contractor's estimates prove correct. 

‘An illustration of this may be found in a tender for excavation on speculative views as to what the 
excavation will tur out to be. If the contractor is tendering for soft. and hard ground and also for 
rock, he may have better information than the architect as to what kind of ground he is likely to 
encounter, and he would then tender a higher price than the normal one for the class of excavation 
which he believes will be the predominating one to be carried out. 


Pante Cosr ruvs Provir Contract. 
‘Another form of building contract to be particularly considered at the present time is the Prime 
Cost plus Profit Contract. 
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‘This form is one which to some small extent was in vogue in this country before the war, notably 
fn the nso of the Liverpool Cunard Company Buildings, but which, owing to the exigencis ofthe war, 
thas become very common and has been the subject of enquiry by Lord Colwyn's Committeo. "It is 
ane eh ave aball not be required to deal with at any length in tis paper, although there are legal 
(questions involved in the administration ofthis typo of eontract which should bo indicated. 

‘Wheve the profit to the contractor is a percentage profit, that is, a percentage on the whole cost 
ot the work, the contractor will take no responsibility whatever as regards economy, and the architect 
cane the building owner employs a quantity surveyor for the purpose—must assume certain re- 
gponsibilites for the economic administration of the work: ‘This is a responsibility which architects 
sar slow to take upon themselves owing to the high degree of extra supervision and inpreased work 
vali it oil involve, but in ordor that the contract should be effective at all, the contractor must be 
wet ble fo someone, presumably tho architect or porson appointed by him, for the proper rendering 
‘of accounts, and for obtaining approval for purchases and payments. 

avthiy matter the author has weiten at some length a letter to the Editor of The Times, which 
was published in a January numberof the * Engineering Supplement,” but the pertioular points to be 
emphasized aro— 

anshat the contract should make the architeot's approval of quotations for the purchase of 
saateril, rates of wages to bo paid to the contrestor’s staff, and the hire prices for machinery and plant, 
condition precedent to payment of these charges. 

2. That all payments, of whatever kind, ond pertiouarly that of-the men's wages, should bo 
actually witnossod or proved beyond doubt by someone appointed by the architect on behalf of tho 
employer. 

‘That the duty of timé-kooping should be assumed on behalf of the employer, and mot left to 
persons employed by the contractor. 

or» ‘that Prime Cost should be very clonrly defined in tho contract, and that the expensos incidental 
to the carrying out of the job should be either expressly included in, or omitted from, this definition, 

‘These fone points aro important ones, and do not in any way impugn the honesty of the contractor 
himself, but aro morely protective to the employer against the oarelessness or dishonesty of anyone 
in tho contractor's employ, by which the contractor will benefit. 

Tn order to enforve theso terms, provision should be made in the form of contract whereby the 
contractor is obliged to conform with them. 

Another important point which should, in the author's opinion, be given effet to in this form of 
contraot is, that asthe contract is one whero the contractor's profit i assured in any ense, the employer 
Should eservo th power, through his architect, of directing the administration ofthe ob from beginning 
to-ond. I is very easy, by giving the contractor an apparent unrestrioted disoretion to curry out the 
‘work in whatever way te thinks fit, to establish logal rights prejudicial to the employer in rogard to it, 
Tod a epocial clause should bo inserted to retain the employer's disoretionary powers to direct how, nd 
ws ‘hat tanner, the work should bo carried out on the principle that He who pays the piper calls 

ye tune.” 





Frxup Provirs. 

In order to obviate the necessity of supervising every detail of expenditure and also to encourage 
the contractor to exercise the atmost economy on a work of this kind, the profit to the contractor has, 
in certain cases, been fixed at a lump sum instead of a percentage on the total cost, and bonuses have 
been offered if the actual cost of the work results to be loss than the estimated cost. ‘This form of 
contract has been recommended by Lord Colwyn's Committee, and, moreover, is one which has received 
very favourable criticism from many sections of the community engaged in the building trade. 

Upon this form of eontract being introduced, it is foared that many difficult administrative 
problems wil have to be faced by the architet, and of cours, in regard toi, he willbe guided by the 
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provisions of the written contract. It does not, however, soem that the effect of it will be quite so 
simplo and advantageous to the employer as appears on the face of the suggestion. 

In the first place, the control of the administration of the work under such a contract would 
necessarily be lott entirely in the hands of the contractor by reason of the provisiom-in his contract that 
his profit is fixed, and that a bonus will result to him from expeditious aid-economical results. -Under 
this form, therefore, as in a Lump Sum or Schedule Contract, the contractor. must not be interfered 
with, but in this case, as distinct from the Lump Sum Contract and Schedule Contract, the money 
which the contractor is spending, notwithstanding the fact that a bonus may result from economy, 
is the employer's, and not the contractor's money. 

Ttis, therefore, to be doubted whether an employer would be wise, even when holding out the hope 
of a substantial bonus to the contractor under certain ciroumstances, in placing the unfettered control 
of the expenditure on the work in the hands of one who is not by any means responsible to him for 
that oxpenditure. 

Moreover in this case the only proof that the contactor would be required to give for payment of 
his aecounts would be his total expenditure, as distinet from obtaining the approval of the architect on 
Dehalf of the building owner of his expenditure from time to time, and it at any timo the contractor 
ecame assured that he would be wnablo to eam his bonus, or that more profitable results would bo 
obtained by placing contracts for the supply of material with persons who in return would place 
advantageous contracts with bim,-there would be a strong temptation to him not to exert himself inv 
‘ho strictest economical working of the job. Whilein many cases a provision against such a contingenoy 
may not be nocessary, ono must take into consideration the possibility of the contractor whose tender 
{s accepted proving to be slack and unsatisfactory, and provide against that possibility. ‘The manner 
in whioh this suggestion can be carried out would be a written torm to negative the implied tem that 
there must be no interference with the contractor in his administration of the work. 

‘Tho above broad summary of the differont forms of contracts is, more or less, indicative of the 
general consideration which architects should give to the contract for building work which, as agents 
of the employer, they aro bound in duty to do. 

















Dirvensr Busmvnss FuNorions or Axcrirsor. 

‘We shall now deal in more detail with the logal difficulties encountered by the architeot after tho 
contract is let, and in order to appreciate them botter it is desirable in the first place to differentinte the 
‘various functions performod by the architect in the carrying out of the work. He is employed as a 
professional man by the employer or building owner, and in the main acts on his bebalf as his agent, 
Under existing forms of contract, however, the architect performs duties and carries obligations not 
only to tho employer but to the contractor. his is specially to be noted when he carries out the 
powers and obligations as regards such matters as under the contract are left to his solo disoretion (og, 
in arriving at any decision as to quality of work and quality of workmanship), as also in matters from 
which thero is appeal to arbitration (eg., in the determination of the extension of timo for extras or 
delays, the amounts of certificates and the putting into effect of the forfeiture clause). In all these 
ceases, whether there be arbitration in case of his decision being rejected or not, he is acting in a quasi- 
judicial capacity, and is not therefore to be deemed, nor must ho consider himself, a servant merely 
‘of tho employer but a person who, as between employer and contractor, must make up his mind and 
express his decision without partiality and with fairnoss to both parties. Moreover there is yot a third 
function which an architect may be called upon to perform in the carrying out of the contract, This, 
is one which many architects shrink from performing under contracts for their own work but which, 
especially in contracts of municipalities, is still quite common, The architect may be the sole arbitrator 
of all matters in connection with the contract as to which a dispute may arise between the building 
‘employer and the contractor. 
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Agawt ror Empnoyer. 

For the purpose of this Paper the author wishes to emphasize the distinction betwoen these three 
important roles played by the architect, because in them his legal responsibility also takes different 
forms, Wo will first consider the architect's responsibility to his elient, the employer, when he acts 
purely’on his behalf as his agent. In this capacity he is required by his eontract with his elient to use 
Jn the exercise of his work a reasonable degree of caro and skill. He dovs not necessarily guarantee 
that the structure which he designs and supervises shall be wholly satisfactory nor that he will anticipate 
all the difficulties of construction ; but he must aet up to the average standard of competent men in the 
Giroumstances in whieh he is placed. ‘To some extent the degree of skill required of him will depend 
tipon his pretensions, for if he claim to be an expert in a particular branch of architecture, and by his 
‘aim to such competence induces the employer to entrust him with that class of work, there must be 
implied in the terms of his contract a clause of warranty that he has such skill 

T, then, an architect is adjudged to be guilty of negligence or of lack of such skill us ho is deemed 
to have warranted, the rosult will be that he will be not only unable to recover remuneration for his 
work, but may be liable to the ommployer for the full amount of the damage oocasioned by his fault. (C.) 





Prusenvanion or Conprnsons oF Cowrnact. 

‘The next important responsibility whioh the architect owes to his client is ono upon which very 
Fittlo stress has been laid in either legal or architeotural text-books; viz., to preserve the conditions of 
tho contract, It is extremely doubtful whether any failure to do so would involve the architect in an 
ction for negligence at tho instanco of the employer, but as « general question of business efficiency 
of an architect, his management of the contract 60 as not to prejudice the building owner in his proper 
remedies undor the clauses of it appears most importint. It is not the province of the architeot, to 
go beyond the powers vested in him by the contract without the consent of the building owner, and in 
raking any decision as between the building owner and contractor or in giving any instructions to the 
‘contractor which may be necessary, the architect should first ascertain by refarence to the contract that 
tho decisions or instructions are within these powers. ‘The broad rule to be observed in such @ case 
‘appoars to be that the architeot should do nothing which eould lead the building owner to take up the 
attitude that the architect has execeded his authority and that, therefore, the latter's decision cannot 
prevail. Nothing is moro deplorable than eases of this nature in which it is found that on an action 
being brought either by the contractor or by the employer, the employer takes up a legal defence or 
‘makes a loge! claim in respect of which the architect has taken a step or given a decision to the contrary 
offect, Such eates seriously discredit the dignity of the architect concerned, and his elierit should never 
be placed in a prejudicial position by reason of the architect having acted beyond his authority. ‘These 
matters may be illustrated in various ways. 

One duty of the architect—upon the failure of which contractors in the past have. placed con- 
siderable reliance in their defence of actions for non-completion, forfeiture, ete.—is to issue instructions 
‘and plans in accordance with the terms of the contract. ‘The contract may, or may not, be silent upon 
the question of the time in which these obligations have to be fulfilled, but whatever may be the written 
terms of the contract there must be implied into a contract which exacts from the conttactor an obliga- 
tion to fulfil his contract in a definite time, a term that the contractor shall be farnished in reasonable 
time, and at such times as shall be necessary for him to carry out his obligations, with the plans and 
instructions necestary for the carrying out of the work. 

‘This is a matter which an architect will do well to keep clearly before him-during the whole course 
of the work. He should appreciate the fact that any criticism of him in respect of this matter might 
be seriously prejudicial to his client, either as giving a cause of action to the contractor or as presenting 
him with a defence to an action. On the first note of dissatisfaction from a contractor as to delay in 
the issue of plans or instructions, an architect does well to take note of the warning and to meet it either 
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by repudiating the suggestion by a recital of faots, or at once issuing the instructions or plans roquired. 
‘The fact that the architect has power under the contract to extend the time to cover such delays, and, 
‘in fact, exercises the power by making an extension, will not deprive the contractor of his right to claim 
damages caused by such delay. (D.) 

Another class of case whero the architect destroys the legal effect of the conditions of a contract 
is the class where it is proved that he has acted improperly in a quasi-judicial capacity, or that he had 
failed to exercise his powers at the timo, or in the manner provided by the contract. These matters 
will be dealt with later in the, Paper. 

‘The architect must exercise great care not to do anything which might be interpreted by the 
Courts as a waiver of any condition of the contract. ‘There is always a danger of non-insistence on any 
right under the contract given on default of the contractor being considered in law to be a waiver of 
such right unless the contrary is expressed. (H.) 

Another manner by which the architect may imperil the conditions of the contract has reference 
to a contract of guarantee of the efficiency of design by specialists. This hns been illustrated to the 
author's knowledge in an unreported ease in respect of the employment by an architect of reinforced 
conorete specialists, who, while contractors for the work, gave a guarantee of the officienoy of th design. 
Before the work was completed the architoot-had grave misgivings as to the safety of the work eon- 
structed, and before testing in the manner described by the guarantee, gave instructions for the 
strengthening of it in accordance with plans supplied by himself on the advieo of a consulting expert. 
‘Tho contractors at once disputed the efficiency of the strengthening methods and claimed that cortain 
‘wouknosses would rosult. In an action for payment of this work it was urged on bebalf of the 
contractor that tho architect, by insisting upm a chango in design, had assumed the responsibility for 
it ond that therefore the guarantee was no longer binding. ‘This contention, on the reported cases, 
appears to have sanction in law ond therefore stands as a warning to architects to test the original 
design beyond all question before imposing upon the guarantors other ideas of design. (¥?,) 








Avruonmy or Anomrscr, 

Asmall matter which should be noted in passing is that the architect, if he acts beyond his authority 
in respect of the ordering of work, may become liable for the payment of the work so ordered. At the 
same time the contractor is, generally speaking, entitled to troat tho architeot as agent for the employer, 
‘and may recover from the lutter for work ordered by the former. On the other hand, the architect has 
no implied authority to dispense with or alter the terms of the contract, and if there be no variation 
louse he cannot by approval anthorize any variation in the plans or specifications. (@.) 








Sup-Cowrractons rs 
Another important matter which should also be mentioned in regard to the administration of the 
contract, in respeot of the architect's employment as agent for the employer, is the question of sub- 
contractors, Sub-contractors nominally aro what their name implies—oontractors to the principal 
contractor—and it behoves all careful and discreat architeots to take no step which ean possibly interfere 
‘with the contractual obligations betwoen the sub-contractor and the contractor. Some considerable 
eonsternation was caused recently by a decision of a case to the effect that contractors in dealing with 
sub-contractors wore merely agents for the employer, and that the sub-contractor could, therefore, 
sue the employer in regard to breaches of their contract by the principal contractor. ‘This case, 
‘bowever, has not been allowed to stand, and in 1917 the Houso of Lords established a rule that, generally 
speaking, thero is no presumption, in the case of prime cost or provisional items in a building contract, 
‘that the building owner is liable upon the contract upon which the things in question are ultimately 
supplied, nor that the builder is his agent in the matter. (H.) 
‘In spite of this case, however, itis submitted thatthe architeot may go act as to make the employee 
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liable. The House of Lords did not specifically overrule an earlier case in which the employer was 
hold liable by reason of the fact that the architect had issued a certificate against the employer in favour 
of & sub-contractor. It appears, therefore, that an architect should always refuse to certify in this 
‘way and should provide for payments to be made to sub-contractors by the contractor. 


Quasi-Juorora1, Fuxorioxs. 

During the construction of the contract work, the architect, besides performing duties to the em- 
ployer as his agent, has cortain functions under the contract which earry with them obligations to the 
contractor as well. It is thought by many arcbiteots that theso obligations only apply where their 
decision under the contract is a final one, but this is an erroneous idea, Any decision which the 
arcbitoct is called upon to make as between the employer and the contractor, even though there be an 
‘appeal from such decision to an arbitrator, must be made by the architect in a quasi-judicial oapacity. 
It is nevertheless neoossary to differentiate those upon which the architeot’s decision is final and those * 
‘upon which there is an appeal to an arbitrator in caso his decision is not accepted by either contractor 
‘or employer. In making this distinotion ono should remember that, generally speaking, it is the aim 
of all contractors to preserve for themselves the power to appeal to an independent arbitrator in every 
question in disputo, and the aim of the employer, generally speaking, to have all his disputes determined 
by the architect. ‘The confict of ideas upon this subject is likely to be brought to an issue as soon as 
any new form of oontraet is proposed, and under the existing R..B.A. form very few, but very important 
final decisions still romain in the hands of the architect. On general principles it is indeed an anomalous 
and difficult position for an architect or engineer to fulfil, when called upon to determine disputes 
which may, in many casos,bo of his,own making and upon which he has, long before the dispute has- 
risen in any definite form, given his decision, At the samo time it is felt by many architeots and 
enginoers engogod in construction of work that expedition and economy in the carrying out of the worke 
will be seriously impaired if the contractor is enabled by the terms of the contract to refer every: 
difforence—and there must be many in the course of the oarrying out of any largo constructional work— 
to one who roquires for its determination the formal evidence and legal procedure under which all 
‘matters are usnally determined in the Courts of Law. ‘The avoidance of disputes under existing forms 
of contract is undoubtedly sooured in saany cases by the contractor's knowledge that the architect's 
‘word is the last word, and that any disagreement with his award will avail him nothing. 

On questions of quolity of material and workmanship, efficiency of workmen and assignment of 
contract tho decision of the architect under the R.L.B.A.,form of contract is still final, and under 
‘municipal and onginoering contracts many other matters are also left to the sole decision of the architect 
‘or engineor. It has often been urged that ds the architeot ix employod by one party to the dispute- 
he should have no absolute decision even in these matters, 

Now one special consideration in regard to the exeroise of all quasi-judicial functions of the 
architect is, that he acts without fear or favour and with the protection that is given to an arbitrator. 
In tho oxorciso of his duties in this respect he is only requirod to uso his proper and fair skill and 
judgment, and is not in any way liable to either the employer or the contractor for negligent or foolish 
‘uso of stich judgment. 

‘The test as to whethor the architect is acting as agent for the employer or as quasi-judgo is best 
expressed by Smith, M.R,, in Chambers v. Goldthorpe (1901 1 K.B. 624), in which the question in dispute 
‘was whether an action would lio against the architeot for negligence. Ho said :— 

“Tf, in making out tho eortifieate, the architeot was acting morely as agent for the building owner 
he would be liable if he should have acted nogligently, but if he were then acting as quasi-arbitrator 
between the two parties he would not be liable for negligence at the suit of the owner. There is no 
‘suggestion in this ease that the architect acted fraudulently or in collusion with the builder, so that the 
only question is as to his liability for acting negligently. 'Therecan beno doubt that in what the plaintiff 
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did under several of the clauses of the building contract he was acting solely as agent for the building 
owner. He was employed by the owner to look after the builder and to seo that the builder made us» 
of proper materials. In those matters the architect was acting as agent for the owner, his position was 
adverse to the builder. In those instances where his duly was simply to protect the interests of the owner, 
Ihe was acting as agent for the owner, and would be Liable to the owner éf he acted negligently. . . . I feel 
unablo to hold that under the clauso giving him power to make a final certificate the sole duty of tho 
plaintiff was to look after the interests of the owner as against those of the builder. Under that clause 
he owed a duty to the builder as well as to the owner. In agreeing to act under that clause he undertook 
‘duty towards both of them which was to hold the scales fairly, and to decide impartially between them 
the amount which the builder was entitled to be paid by the owner . . . the matter requires the use of 
professional knowledge, skill and judgment.” 

‘Tho architect when he performs theso functions should act impartially, although this does not mean 
that he should hold a judicial enquiry. Lord Esher in one ease (re Carus Wilson and Greene (1886) 
18 Q.B.D. 7) sai 

“The question hore is whether the umpire was merely a valuer or an arbitrator. If it appears 
from the terms of the agreement by which the matter is submitted to a person's decision that the 
{intention of the parties was that he should hold an enquiry in the nature of « judicial enquiry and hear 
tho respootive cases of the parties and decide upon evidence laid before him, then the case is one of an 
arbitration. On the other hand there are oases in which person is appointed to ascertain some matter 
for tho purpose of preventing differences from arising, not of settling thom when they have arisen, and 
whore the oaso is not one of arbitration but of a mere valuation.” 

In another ease (re Dawby and Hartoup (1885) 15 Q.B.D.) Lord Esher said :— 

“ Ifa man is on account of his skill in such matters appointed to make a valuation in such a manner 
that in making it he may in accordance with his appointment decide solely by the use of his eyes, his 
knowledge, and his skill, ho is not acting judicially ; he is using the skill of a valuer, not of a judge.” 

It should bo remarked that while in exorcising these powers the architect is free from liability for 
nogligence, he eanuot, by the exercise of his judioial fanctions, avoid tho consequence of his negligence 
while acting solely as agent for tho employer. (J.) 

It will bo impossible to detail in this Paper tho various duties of the architect under this head, but 
they compriso, amongst other duties, that of determining the difficult quostion as to what is, and what 
is not, an “ extra” to the lump sum contract ; the amounts due to the contractor from time to time 
under certificates issued by the architect ; the extension of the contract time for completion in case 
of unavoidable delays, extra works, oto. ; the valuation of extra works in accordance with the Bill of 
Quantities (or where inapplicable by analogy), and the patting into effect of the forfeitnre clause under 
cortain cireumstances, as well as the approval or disapproval of materials and workmanship. All we 
can do here is to indicate the following general rules as to the exercise of the duties :— 

1, All these functions should be exercised with fuimess and impartiality and with entire 
independence. (.) 

2. All powers should be exercised at the appropriate and contract time and omission to exercise 
‘them at the proper time may be fatal to the valid exercise of them at all. (L.) 

8. Whore there is an Arbitration Clause giving power to the contractor to have the matter referred 
to an independent arbitrator, in caso he disputes the decision of the architect, the arbitrator's award 
‘will take tho place of any decision made by the architect, and the fact that the architect has refused to 
give an order in writing for extras does not preclude the arbitrator from awarding payment for 
extras. (M.) 














AnprrraTor. 
The duties of the architect as an arbitrator must also be referred to very shortly, but in view of 


the fact that under the existing R.LB.A. form the architect in charge of the job does not assume the 
Q 
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position of arbitrator, the matter is of very muob less interest to the members of the architeotural, than 
4o the members of the engineering, profession. In spite of the anomaly of the person employed by the 
employer being the sole'arbitrator in ease of dispute between him and the contractor, the Courts of Law 
will sanction this, if tis clear that the contractor agreed to this form of arbitration, and unless there aro 
special ciroumstanoes by reason of which the architeot or engineer for the work has become unsuitable. 

‘The Court will stay an action and refuse the jurisdiction of the Courts on the general broad rule 
shat it was never expocted nor intended that the architect should arbitrate with ‘“a mind free from 

. die human weakness of preconceived opinion.” ‘This rule was Inid down by Lord Justice Bowen in 
the case of Jackson v. Barry Railway (1898 1 Ch, 298), where the Court stayed an action and referred the 
matter to the engineer, in spite of the fact that proviously to the arbitration, and also on the first day 
of the arbitration, tho engineer had expressed the view that ho was against the contractor. ‘This has 
heen followed by even stronger cases. It was admitted in two of them that the engineer was in 
substance a judge in his own ease, ‘The Court of Appeal held, however, that there was no probability 
that ho would bo biassed, In another case the engineer had characterized the claim of the contractor 
as“ outrageous,” but the Court held that he had not even then disqualified himself from acting. 

‘Thero are, however, certain grounds upon which the Court will refuse to stay an action, They 
appear to bo summarized as follows :— 

1. Whero there is an unseemly personal dispute raising a vindietive feeling betwoen architeot and 
contractor. 

2, If there is « bona fide dispute in regard to whether the architect has or has not dono an aot 
entitling the contractor to payment. 

8, If thero is a substantial and bona fide dispute in regard to the existenco of an agreement tor 
‘the paymont of work not contemplated by the contract or schedule between tho contractors on the one 
hhand and tho architect on behalf of the building owner on the other. 

4, If thero is a bona fide allegation that the architect as servant of the building owner has actod 
‘unreasonably towards the contractor. 

5. It without fraud, turpitude or oollusion with the building owner, the architoct has by mistaking 
his position failed to act judicially through the whole course of the undertaking, 

‘6. If-without application by the building owner to stay an action brought by the contractor, the 
architect makes his award without the consent of the contractor. 

7. It forfoiture has taken place on the certificate of tho architect and the question as to whether 
tho architeot has exercised his powers under the forfeiture clause properly is to be determined. 

Tt has boen suggested by the judgmont of the late Master of the Rolls that another ground for 
disqualifying an engineer is that the matter cannot be properly dealt with without the cross-examination 
of the engineer. This, however, has been modified by tho judgment of L. J. Farwell in a later case, 
‘He said :- 

It is impossible to say that arbitration should be negatived whenever it is suggested that the 
cross-oxamination of the engineer is desirable ; thore are scores of points in the exeoution of a largo 
contract which depend upon the engineer’s own evidence, and, as general rale, these would be left to 
hhim notwithstanding any suggestion of eross-examination. It all depends upon the nature of the 
‘questions and the inference which the Court is entitled to draw therefrom, as to the intention of the 
parties to include or exclude such a matter in the reference.” 

‘Where an architect is called upon to arbitrate in reference to a matter in regard to which he is not 
empowered to deal summarily in his quasi-judicial capacity, or ina case otber than a matter concerning 
his own work, he must do so formally, acting in accordance with proper procedure and having regard 
to all the proper rules of evidence. He must also correctly administer the law, because in case he goes, 
‘wrong the Courts will revise his judgment on the submission of a special case to them. In order to 
‘assist him, either on technical or legal matters, the arbitrator is perfectly at liberty to seek outside 
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advice. Ithe does so he is not bound to act upon the opinion given, but may, if he wishes, adopt it as 
his own. In taking legal advice he should, of course, not employ the lawyer of either party to the 


arbitration, 


‘We cannot cover in any detail all the grounds upon which an architect may go wrong in his award. 
It is enough to say hero that the award must not exceed the submission ; must extend to all matters 
referred to the arbitration ; must be certain and must be final. 

In concluding this Paper the author wishes to acknowledge the valuable assistance rendered to him 
by Captain K. G, Thomas, B.A., LL.B., Assistant Solicitor to the Burnley Corporation, who has 
offered many valuable suggestions in the course of tho preparation of this paper and brought to the 
‘author's notice oases which have been included in the appendix and referred to in the text. Wherever 
possible the author has given case references to Hudson's Building Contracts,” which, being the 
standard work on this subject, will be more accessible to architects than the Law Reports, 


APPENDICES. 


(A) Cases illustrating the Contractor's respon- 
sibility in Lump Sum Contracts for unfor 
en difficulties in construction and omissions 

ind inaccuracies in the representations made 

in the plans and specifications. 
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(B) Cases illustrating the Contractor's re- 
sponsibility for accuracy of Bill of Quantities 
as regards the Lump Sum portion of the 
work under contracts where there is no 
express provision for rectification or where 
the Bill of Quantities is not introduced in a 
particular way into the contract. 
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(D) Cases illustrating result of failure by 
Architect to issue plans and instructions. 
‘rolled Olav Sine (198) 1 LB. 84. 
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(EB) Case illustrating waiver of terms of 
contract, 
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(F) Case illustrating waiver of guarantee by 
Architect. 
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(G) Cases illustrating authority of Architect 
to order work. 


Randall v. Timer (1880), 118 CB. 788. 
In tis ones tho jury found that the architect hal neither Spied 
nor expretedauthorfy of the employer to order material and that he 
epreacated to the sontrutor thnt he bad the noocmary authority. 
ih th arch wan raat i aly th ct 
‘teil but elo forth crt othe contractor his ation aglst 
‘he employer, who had fale 
Roberton ¥. Jorfe, 45 S1-B. 200, 
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(H) Cases illustrating relationship between 
Employer, Contractor, and Specialist. 


Hanyptonv. Gomorgan Qownty Oownelt (1017), 29 T.TAR, 88. 
1 thincaso £450 waa provided a  bulling contract a provisonal 
am for heating apparntan, ‘Tho architects asked tho palntit Yo 
Teaver to the sontmator for this work, and, star tendering, the 
aintidn reodived'm lettar from the contractor aging Vat he was 
‘ata at tnt ti chee en ee 

‘The pattlts cared ot tho work and rctived a paytaent ot nosound 
from the contractor, the architect rating 08 apylintion bxing mae 
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(J) Case illustrating that an Architect, by 
exercising judicial functions, cannot’ rid 
himself of liability for negligence in acting 
as agent for the employer, 

Boers Jame (1801), 2 1EB.G. 12, 
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(K) Caseillustratingimportance ofindependent 


faction by Architect in exercising judicial 
functions. 
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(L) Case illustrating result of failure to exercise 
judicial functions. 
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}) Cases illustrating the finality of de« 
of the Architect as to what are extras under 
certain Contracts and lack of finality where 
there is reference to arbitration in case of 


dispute. 
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sod therfore no omer to make ap aware Ld, hat tho sad by 
Seen a Bn ft oe ig ay 
copier se dtraior wor etlod to edge 1 the 
‘amount of the arbitrator's award. , 


(N) Cases illustrating the manner in which an 
Architect may become disqualified from 
acting as sole arbitrator appointed by the 
contract. 

(6) Nua , Manche Oorgoration 
‘As applet to nay prooedings and refer tha matter in dispute 


to atitntion, Tt'waa sungad under the contact that no extra 
Eoghan forte afte he te 
{imbermivence appends Disptes aot over th quonon 

‘Opurt held that te mater was 











fet tata «ofan prod there wae ret fon babes he 


rand contactor” Ye seer, from tho fodgmont of Lord her 

fe ay Dak an Heri Sarin he Gr 
ola stren pon the unaeeny peraonal diate,” 

WD iatotnrine the tue wot bo sow ovr - 
(i) Preman v, Oetar RD.G. (1011), 1B, 788. 

‘A aplion by he allingowag to ay a ction ad ef he 
rater ah ration of te ng to gunn i lata 
tran wether tho engineer had nat preiuded.Mimslf by ‘his"gwn 
Minision from naefing that th wer bud not eon competed to 
Ant nh prof mend a ned 

tf rf ea as not a prope peat 
{o dateftne this mater, ha crom-exuminaion wea nti 
Uk) Aid Briel Corporation (1013), 28 7.108. 378, 

















‘The matin in dopa, amowating to one-quartr of tho total lazy 
vara alge by the conus to hav bata, the ebjot of if 
toon thom and he ‘toting forthe Corporation, 
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‘on the footpath (vi) by 
rojetion of waltable muxtrial. Upon tho afldayite te Court of 
‘Ropes! cided tant tho reat aapato wus batwoon tho engineer and 
‘Ate contmstar, wad. Chat the eager ‘was not therfore a, proper 
Dorm to not ts arbitrator. Che Oonrt Uhoreore refed to wt tho 
etn arf the matter to arbieaton. 

(7) Roberta. Hichnan (oe Appendix K). 
(i) Deloman a Bone ¥. Ort Corporation (1012), 2 KB. 257, 

‘The plants browght an ation agus the defendant for sume due 
der bho contest, Tho defendasta aid not apply for a atey of 
teri anon wer nin af ‘Afention het, 1880, 

euteogoently ta te oommenoemont ofthe action the defendants 
gino uaer the Aritetion Cane, without glvag notige to the 
Darton and witht the Inowledge or Sousent of tho Psitiy, mado 
‘Eitaward. Hal that fe an not compotent for th engines to detare 
‘ine tho matters in quation ponding the sotion, and hat therefore his 
‘ard was no bar to tho pati’ claim in the ection. 
(vii) Pabick roe, x, Metropolitan Water Boord (191), 2 H.B.0, 458, 

"The engineer had certified under tho foratare clan that the 
‘ooatrator were ot, vith the work ao sto ena come 
‘loti, in contract line snd the dofuadanta. gave tho conteustors 
{tion detrtining the contmot. "Tho contractors brought an action 
{ee wag oa, aad the dfn og ay eon the 
foam tint matters I dapute wero to be refered to the engineer 
feat the contact aba be detornined™ by forfeltore, Held 
by the Gout of Appos! that uz tho dlapate wad as to whether or 
5b the contrast bad been determined the tnginer old not arbitrate 
tn the matter oa the ground that his polton a2 sritratne was only 
‘rtablsiod when the contract had been determined. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER, 
‘Mn. Waurer Cave, Vice-President, in the Ch 


‘Mz. MAX CLARKE [F.]: I should like to propose 
a very cordial vote of thanks to Captain Rimmer 
for his paper. Ho has put the matter more cleacly 
than Ihave seon it in print before. He has brought 
to the notice of us all—those who are here and 
‘those who will read his Paper in the JounNar— 
‘the fact that the architeot must be not only an archi- 
tect, he must be what I term an honest man. He 
cannot carry out his duties as an architect wnless he is 
sholutely ones he cannot xerie his sala a 
quasi-moral capacity as arbitrator without, bei 

Absolutly honest And T think if we wore to ty to 
forget at times that we are employed by the building 
owner, and be under the impression that we were 
‘oarrying oub the work as a sort of independent person, 
to exoroise thorough fairness between the contractor 
and the employer, it would be to the advantage of all 
conosrned. Of course, this paper is a statement, in 
‘vory excolient terms, of what are, more ot les, facts, 
‘and itis impossible, really, to oritioise it from a critioal 
standpoint. Stil, there are some points in it which 
soem to me to form subjects for discussion, and per- 
haps be the occasion to extract some further informa- 
tion from Captain Rimmer. Inmp-sum contracts 
fare, as he said, the most vsual, and T am a little sur- 
prised that the author has nob mentioned an item 
which seems to exist, more ot less, in every specifioa~ 
tion, and that is, that the contractor is called upon 
to take the responsibility for everything which is 
‘omitted from the specification, although shown upon 
the drawings, and which may bo includod in it and not 
shown on the drawings. ‘That has always seemed to 
me rather unfair, T take it that when you have 
1 definite lump-sum contract it should. be for what 
is shown upon the drawings and what is included in 
the specification, neither more nor less. Of course 
everyone has to take a certain amount of risk, and it 
appears to me that the employer should not be so 
absolutely absolved from risk as some people think he 
ought to be. Tt is not fair or honest. Consequently 
‘ lump-sum contract which has not a schedule of 
quantities appended to it—not as a portion of the 
contract, but as a sort of schedule for variations—is 
rathor unfortunate : I will put it like that. But, as 
Captain Rimmer remarked, even with a lump-sum 
contract the document which has been prepared by 
‘the R.LB.A, and agreed to by the Institute of Builders 
containa a clause in which variations are made per- 
miseible, . But thot clause, s0 far as T recollect, also 
provides that those varintions should. be priced out, 
if there be no schedule, to the best of the ability of the 
individual who has the conduct of the job, whether he 
‘bea quantity surveyor or whether he be an architect, 
now pass to a point T do not quite understand—no 
doubt becanse of my stupidity. T do not know 
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whether Captain Rimmer means by ‘schedule con- 
tract” a contract which includes 2 set of drawings, a 
cification, and a bill of quantities—that is, which 
includes all three. ‘That seems to me to be the fairest 
method in regard to building operations: that the 
client shall prepare a series of documents, and that 
they shall show the contractor exactly what is, sup~ 
posed to be done, neither more nor less, and that if the 
‘work can be cartied out—it seldom is—exactly as it 
‘was intended, that is the amount which the contractor 
shall receive, neither more nor less : bub that for 
everything which is omitted there should be an omis- 
sion in the price, and that for everything that is added 
there shall be an addition to the prioe, Tt does not 
absolve the contractor from any of those liabilities 
which he undertakes, for instance—an extreme one— 
third-party risks. Tt does not relieve @ contractor 
from that sort of thing, but it does relieve him from « 
great deal of the cost of variations. ‘The employer 
mows exactly for what he is going to pay, and he 
eannot have any more without paying extra for it. 
‘And the contractor knows that if anything is omitted, 
from his contract, that will not be paid for, T am 
fond of saying to my contractors, “ You shall be paid 
for every nail you drive: every one which you do not 
{rive yeu shall not be paid for” T have not seen 
some of the forms of contract described in the early 
part of Captain Rimmer’s paper. In my opinion 
most of them appear to be an expression of the con- 
‘ractor’s desire to ovade all his responsi 

are very large, ugg by the cotencla and, 
of course it-will bo the duty of the architeota to inform 
‘their olients or their employers what they are entering 
into when they agree to one of these documents, Th 
this draft, under the head of Schedule Contract,” 
there is one point which Captain Rimmer has not men~ 
tioned, Hesays: ‘The disadvantage to the employer 
in such a case that he relies entirely upon the com- 
pleteness of tho Bill of quantities and the careful 
‘anticipation by the architect and quantity surveyor 
of all the items of work which will be required for the 
carrying out of the work. It transfers the risk of 
‘unforeseen accident and difficulties from the con- 
tractor to the employer. At the same time it means 
‘that the employer will pay only for work which is 
‘actually done.” If Tread the whole paragraph aright, 
it is one which is, perhaps, in more general use in Soot- 
and than in England, or in this part of England : that 
is, that the whole of the work is measured up on its 
‘completion, If that be s0, I find a universal objection 
amongst clients to pay for the cost of measuring up. 
If that is intended by this clause I should like to hear 
Captain Rimmer's views on this point. For if that 
be the intention, it has always appeared to mo that; 
the measuring up should be shared between the em 
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ployer and the contractor. Frequently it is done by 
the employer, and the contractor declines to contr 
bute any stim whatever, and to that the employer very 
much objects. As to the latter portion of that-para- 
graph, whioh commences ‘One point should. be 
‘specially emphasised in regard to such» contract in 
connection with comparison of tenders,” that is an 
excellent clause, and T congratulate the author on 
putting it in that particular form, because, as he him- 
‘self says, it is absolutely useless to compare tenders if 
you do not consider the particular items, Of course, 
all contractors are absolutely honest, but there are a 
great many of the people they employ who are not 
quiteso honest, Ibis quite well known that frequently 
‘oak doors have been priced at the price of deal 
doors, and the doal doors, in the bill of quantities, 
havo been priced at the prioe of oak doors, because tht 
contractor, in some way, had s sort of inkling thae 
there would be a change. A little time ago I heard, 
from a well known member of this Institute, that a 
hhouse he was about: to build was originally intended 
to be built of stone brought from a distance, and he 
thought he would save a fair amount of money because 
it was evontually decided to use stone quarried on the 








eatate, But when he came to examine the 

the completion of the work, he found matters actually 
reversed, for the employer had lost a lot of money on. 
the ‘That emphasises the remark of Captain 





‘Rimmer here, which I think everybody should bear in 
‘mind. ‘The prime cost plus profit contract ia, to my 
mind, the most inadvisable contract which a client 
could enterinto, It is not only the contractor who is 
‘lack under it, but one sees that the moment the men 
Ary avraro tht the contract jn being cnaied out at 
primo cost plus profit, every one becomes slack— 
Trait means tha he ellen haa o oy a eat 35 per 
cont, more for the work, My view is, that this sort of 
contract is suited only for a Government department, 
sand I think that this has now been generally recog- 
nisod ao result of the enquiries which are being made, 
‘The author says That the contract should make the 
the material, rates of wages to be paid to the con- 
tractor's staf, and the hiro prices for machinery adn 
plant, a condition precedent to payment of these 
charges.” Everybody knows that one contractor may 
make niuch more money than another if he secures 
contracts for materials in advance, and unless the 
slient be informed of such advance contracts he is 
mitch at a loss, T should like Geptain Rimmer to tell 
me whether there are not two sorta of sub-contractors, 
‘We all know there are many opérations in the building 
trado which are not carried out by the original con- 
traotor, but by sub-contractors employed directly by 
him, ‘The other kind of sub-contractor is one who has 
Deen specially advocated or recommended, or whom 
the contractor is direoted to employ. Am T correct in 
assuming that the later is the type of sub-contractor 
to whom Captain Rimmer referred ? (Captain 
Rimmer: Yes.] At the end of the same paragraph it 
is said that “ Tt appears, therefore, that an architect 
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should always refuse to certify in this way and should 
‘provide for paymenta to be made to sub-contractors 
by the contractor.” There have been deputations to 
this Tnstitute from large bodies of sub-contractors 
anxious to have that arrangement abandoned, as they 
‘would prefer to be paid. direct, beoause sometimes, 
Although the chief contractor receives the money, he 
does not pay it over at once to the sub-contractor, 
which is very unfortunate, Iam particularly glad of 
the remarks on axbitrations. Thave often to do with 
them, and frequently find that neither the client nor 
‘the contractor will realise that an arbitration should be 
entered upon in a perfectly legal manner. I have a 
series of letters lying on my table at the present 
moment which refer to an arbitration, and if I were to 
begin the caso on those letters, as it is imagined Tam 
to do, I should be in the most hopeless confusion. So 
far as Tsee, all I can do is to put some form of reference 
Defore the parties, and if they do not oare for it, I 
must give up the ease. In speaking of this subject, 
Captain Rimmer says“ Where there is an arbitration 
clause giving power to the contractor to have the 
mnatter referred to an independent arbitrator, in case 
he disputes the decision of the architest, the arbi- 
tmator's award will take the place of any decision made 
by the architect, and the fuot that the architect has 
refused to give an order in writing for extras does not: 
preclude the arbitrator from awarding payment for 
oxtras.” If that was not mentioned in the reference 
‘would it apply—I am not speaking of the R.LB.A. 
form, because that states it shall apply—if one had an 
ordinary arbitration without any contract, practically 
speaking, T ask, would that. apply.? 

Wr HD. SHATLES WOOD tr J, in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said: T should like to mention that 
swe drew up the Revised Form of Contract with the 
idea of including in it the arohiteot’s point of view, 
and when iteame before the builders we presumed they 
also would have their views, so that the fusion of 
those two would result in proper, standard conditions 
But we have deoided entirely in favour of the lump- 
jum contesct in that standard, always having had it 
in our form, We had these fancy conditions before 
us, as T think T may call them, but none of them 
seems to suit the practice of architects, certainly not 
those practising in the South. Consequently we have 
not proposed to pnt either a fixed profit or any of 
those other forms of contract mentioned before our 
members. ‘The most recent form we have had sug- 
gested was that in whioh the quantities were taken 
ut and an estimate arrived at on present prices, the 
builder's profit being based on that estimate ; and 
in the event of any advance in the labour bill or in 
material, the contracts for which were not confirmed 
«on tho date of tho contract, those should be paid for 
at actual cost price. The contractor gets no profit on 
extras arrived at in that way. But if, by careful 
working and management he oan snooeed in produo- 
ing the building for less than the estimated sum, then 
hhe takes his peroentage on whatever he saves. So 
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there is a strong inducement for him to work econo- 
‘ically under such conditions. 

‘Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH [F.]: ‘The real value of 
‘Captain Rimmer's very able paper liesin its warning of 
‘the serious responsibilities which rest upon us. And it 
seoms to me clear that the attempt made 
ecent meeting, when the question of, professional 
fees and responsibilities was under discussion, to 
whittle down the responsibilities of the architect, 
against which T took the opportunity of protesting, 
“was extremely unwise. Teis also clear that these bur- 
dens and responsibilities whioh Captain Rimmer has 
pointed out do fall upon the architeoty then tho bur 

lens are not contemplated, by the ached of po: 
fessional charges with its limitation of professional 
abilities as at present drafted by the Council, When 
‘you reduce the matter down to a simple form, what is 
the result ? The architect has theso responsibilities, 
whether he seeks to evade them by presenting to his 
client: the printed form of tho Institute before he 
feommences the work, or not; he must carry these 
responsibilities upon hie shoulders. Now, how oan he 
‘carry them 0 as to minimise the element: of personal 
responsibility ? That isthe point to which, it seems to 
me, wo might profitably address ourselves for a 
moment, The warnings offered us by the render of the 
paper donot simply oall—as the proposer of the resalu- 
tion suggosted—for honesty ; that is n quality in the 
‘architect which wo take for granted ; but they call for 
‘the architect to be something of a lawyer, and, what is 
even more important, a man of affairs, This ie the key- 
note of the method of facing and meeting the difi- 
culties which present themselves as to the foal inter- 
pretation of building contracts. If an architect will 
add to his other studies some consideration of pro- 




















bloms of law, and if he will develop the habits and” 


methods of nien of affairs, he will find that the great 
difficulties which have been pointed out by the reader 
cof the paper can be Inrgely minimised. If T inay 
intrade upon theamceting a matter of personal experi- 
ence, T would relate the method T have adopted, 
uring my practice of 36 years, to meet these point, 
Tn the first plnoe, everything I am concerned with has 
‘always been put into writing. If a client calls for a 
‘variation in a contzact, I first ask for an estimate for 
tho variation; and I submit the estimate in writing to 
tthe client. ‘Then I got tho client's written authority 
‘and acceptance of the estimate, and, having received 
‘that, T send a written authority to the contractor to 
get on with the work. ‘There may be conversations, 
‘there may be discussions, there may be conferences, 
there may be meotings, there may be telephone oon- 
‘versations ; but in the end, whatever is the outcome 
is put into witiug in the form of a letter. And T go 
further: T send the client a duplicate copy of all the 
orders which, under his authority, T have sent to the 
contractors. Consequently, at the completion of 8 
large job, my files may run to ten ot twelve volumes, 
‘which is a serious undertaking. Tt requires organisa~ 
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tion of the staf, and patience, but its effect has been. 
that, in 96 years’ extensive and very varied practice, 
Thave never bada disputed builder's aecount, because 
T have always had my dossier complete, and it has 
‘been merely a matter for a quantity surveyor to go 








through my correspondence folios and extract from 
them the specie onder fo the specie variations. 
"Therefore I submit that the lesson of the valuable 


paper we have heard to-day is, that as itis clear there 
fire serious burdens and responsibilities which we 
know are placed upon the architect, and that as these 
‘burdens are likely to increase rather than diminish, 
we should endeavour to meot them by a, system such, 
ae T have outlined, involving the reduction of all the 
incidents of a contract into writing. Ttmeansthe adop- 
tion in professional work of the methods and organisa 
tion ustully associated with the conduct of ordinary 
hrusiness, Touching the question of interpretation of 
contracts, I enn recall an instance in which T was 
called in, as an independent arbitrator, to settle a 
Duilder's complex necount on a large contract, T sab 
17 days taking evidence, nnd it took me four or five 
more days to read through and get my notes in order 
tand make my award, A very deep impression was left 
on my mind by thot arbitration, nam 
arties to the contract adopted 

Raving the course of the work, such 
earlier in my remarks, no arbitration would have 
hheen necessary, It is’ chiefly because of the ten- 
deney to depend on memory, on intentions, on con~ 
jons, with no adequate records, that these 
troubles arise. I think, therefore, that the reading, 
of this paper, by bringing vividly to our minds the 
true responsibilities which fall upon us and which we 
Ihave to faoe and to carry, warns us to put our offices 
into such order, so organising our work, #0 reducing 
it to commercial lines, that we shall not find ourselves 
in a position in which our burdens and responsibilities 
‘are out of proportion to the risks we xun or tho re- 
‘muneration we reoeive. 

Mr. PERCIVAL M. FRASER [F.]: There are one 
cor two questions I wonld like to aak the reader of ¢ 
paper. First, I would say I think the paper would be 

satly improved—excellent though it is—by sub- 
jeadings to the main headings, so distinguishing the 
different forms of contract. Even Mr. Max Clarke, 
astute and shrewd as he is, is in some doubt as to the 
meaning of contracts which are merely mentioned. in 
this form. Lump-sum contract, and schedule for 
extras, are not terms which are usual with architects, 
‘The author takes it for granted that we know what he 
means. Lam afraid I, for one, do not follow either of 
those two headings. Still less did I understand what 
‘was intefided whén I read with him his remarks about 
then, Therefore, Z ark that he will put the precise 
description of the contract which he has in mind under 
the headings of his paper. This would enable readers 
to follow it much better. Tn, the nomenclature used 
for describing the contracts, T think he would be well 
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advised, to find out what the architeots themselves 
call the contracts under which they work. On page2, 
‘under “Lump Sum Contract,” he speaks of  altera- 
tions, additions, deductions or deviations.” Ts there 
any difference between an alteration and.a deviation # 
‘find those words used together, but I think “ devia- 
tions ” is redundant. In fact, itis rather worse than 
redundant, because it suggests to one’s rind some 
new trouble which fortunately does not exist. Under 
‘the heading "Schedule Contract,” the author says 
that the contract of the R.I.B.A. may become a less 
favourable contract to the employer than a purely 
schedulecontract. Tam notclear as to whit he means 
there, I thiok it is agreed that the fairer and clearer 
tho contract terms are, tho Keener the prioes will be, 
to tho greater benefit of the cient, T should like to 
have some explanation of paragraph 3, under the 
heading “Prime Cost plus Profit Contract.” ‘Tho 
uthorsays : “ Where the profitto the contractor is a 
peroentage profit, that is, a peroentage on the whole 
cost of the work, the contractor will take no responsi- 
Dility whatever as regards economy, and the architeot 
—anless the building owner employs a qnantity sur- 
veyor for the purpose—must assume certain responsi- 
bilities.” Teannot conceive why the quantity surveyor 
hans boen brought in there, I tako it the author has 
no particular affootion for fixed profits, 0 T neod not 
Jabbar point which ha already bean sbly dal with, 
Tind thecase described on pago 175. rather suggestive 
‘one, namely, the failure of « concrete structure after 
tho’ architeot has oriticined the design. ‘The author 
says it in unroported.” Does ho mean it has come 
before the Courts, or that it has been arbitratod upon # 
T presume there fs a report on every onse, 60 that it 
‘ean be got at? (“No,”) I should have liked the 
‘author to say more on the subject of the financial 
liability of the architect. Much doubt: on the mubjeat 
exists fn the minds of architects. Many 
tect ought never to be financially responsi 
thing which goes wrong, Tf the euthor think, as 
clearly he doos, that the architeot is often financially 
Tiable, 1 wish he would emphasise that fact in the 
paper. Mr. Soasles Wood gave us some interesting 
{information about: the revised Form of Contract, He 
says the Committee have gono all the tithe for a ump 
ssuin contract, and then he went on to describe it, and, 
yet, from his description, it is not a lump sum con- 
‘tract. A contract where quantities form part of the 
contract document is no longer a lump-suin contract. 
T should like to ask if Mr. Joseph has a stereotyped 
form for extras, omissions and variations. If 80, I 
wish he would give it to the meeting for the bonefit of 
the younger members, 

it. WALTER CAVE: Before I ut the vote of 
thanks, I would make one remark. One thing which 
struck me forcibly in the paper is the remark on the 
first page as to the imporiance of exerising the wt- 
‘most fairness in decisions. I thinkt is often the case, 
especially amongst clients, that they look upon the 
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contract merely as a form to protest themselves ; 
and tho architect should never lose sight of the fact 
that the builder also needs protection. 

Captain RIMMER : T think some of the difficulties 
of the last speaker will most likely be cleared for him 
if ho will refer to the Appendix, which sets out some 
40 or 50 cases containing the fucte and decisions in 
support ofthe propositions sated nthe balest many 
ner by me in my paper. Although I appreciate very 
‘much the cordial manner in which you have roosived 
my paper, I do not tink you can pass final opinion * 
upon it without having some reference to the Appen- 
hx. In wating it I was faced with thi difnlty: 
Thad either to waite a paper on a particular part of the 
subject, or else I had to cover, as far as T could, the 
whole of the ground, and deal with the details to 
supplement; bald statements of opinion in the form of 
an Appendix, This later is the course Ihave adopted. 
But there is ono great difficulty, apparently felt; by 
‘ore than one spetcr, and which T shall forthwith try 
todisperse, as Ishall algo do when revising my proofs, 
namely, us to the difforont kinds of contract in oxi 
nos, "Llook upon the matter in this way. First of 
all, Youhave a purely lump-sum contract, without any 
Dill of quantities provided at all. ‘That is a contract 

ich the contractor will tender merely upon the 
specifiontion and the plan, Under that contract ho 
takes all the responsibility for the secursey of your 
Plans and the ropresentations mado on thove plans, 
‘unload he sntiafies himself—in fuct the phrase is often 
used in oontriota that the contractor must satisfy him- 
self—as to the acouracy of the plans, He takes the 
fullest responsibility for unforeseen difficulties, be- 
‘ause he hus to carry out all the work required in the 
plans. ‘Tho second form of contract ig lump-sum 
contract with a bill of quantities intended for use in 
connection with variations and omissions from it, 
‘his will not be used at all if the contract proves to be 
‘contract under which the work scheduled in the bill 
of quantities is carried out without alteration, be- 
cause under it the contractor will be paid the Iump 
‘sum. But if there is variation of the amounts de- 
soribed in tho bill of quantities or, under the R.L.B.As 
fon, there is an omission, it will be valued in accord- 
‘ance with the prices in tho bill, ‘That is a lump-sum 
contract with a bill of quantities incorporated in the 
‘contract, Theresa third form of lomp-sum contract, 
with a bill of quantities expresely atated to be outeide 
the contract, in which the contractor can take the 
Dill of quantities as an estimate from the architect 
in arriving at lump sum, but under that contract 
there is n0 right by the contractor to have any omis 
sions which the architeot may have made in compiling 
it made good to him by being dealt with as variations, 
‘That is a very common form of engineering and muni- 
cipal building contract, and whereas under the 
‘B.A. form the contractor is rid of all responsi- 
bilities for omissions in the quantities, and he can base 
his estimate upon them without examining the plans, 
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or even seeing the site, he cannot do so in the case 
referred to. If bills of quantities are not expressly 
‘or impliedly included in the contract, and if the con- 
tractor estimates upon them and finds them to be 
‘wrong, and further, if there is no “12 clause” i 





the contract, it hss been held, over and over again, 
that he has no right to claim for work ext to the 
‘quantities, because neither the architect: nor the sur- 
‘veyor, nor yet the employer can be held in law to have 
warranted their correotness. ‘The Society of Archi- 
teots! form reverts to the old type, and, therefore, is 
reactionary in that respect. On the other hand, » 
purely schedule contract is one where the Dill of 
‘quantities constitutes the whole of the terms of thé 
contract affecting amount and description of work and 
after the execution of the work it must be entirely 
‘measured, and the amount paid to the contractor will 
‘he arrived at by multiplication of the units of work 
sso measured by the rates in the schedule, I'said—and 
T aid it after careful thought—that this may become 
‘a more favourable form of contract than the existing 
RLB.A. form if all the responsibilities of the con- 
‘actor under this form are ameliorated, You say you 
prefor work on a lump-sum contract, with measure- 
ments for variations only. 'The work you get for 
Your Jump gum, in adation to the items of on- 
‘tructional work, is all that is necessary for carrying 
fut the contract ; shoring, forinstance, in excavation, 
watching, insurance, and a dozen other things, all 
these are included, not as provisional sums, but as 
part of your lump sum, You get something for your 
Imoney Outside the items of work under a Jump-sum 
contract. If, however, all those items are putinto the 
‘quantities, as I have seen it urged they should be, the 
contractor will tender upon a complete schedule, and 
got bo paid lump tum at completion, This will 
‘monn that if your quantity surveyor gets out his 
ities “lean,” the contractor will be paid for 
srisions 5 but if he gat them out full,” the om 
ployer has no remedy, because he has not any oppor- 
tunity of remeasuring the work on completion. There- 
foro as the schedule contract requires complete remea~ 
surement this system may become very much more 
favourable to the employer than a Tamp-sum with a 
vvory complete schedule of quantities in it, In reply 
to MMe, Max Clatke’s question, I was speaking of the 
specialists when I referred to sub-contractors, the 
second type he named, ‘The same principle would 
‘apply to any form of contract, only more #0, because 
that would be direct sub-contract with the con- 
tractor. ‘The specialist is so often appointed by the 
rehtect, and there are seversl cass in which it has 
doen strongly urged that the architect appointing the 
sub-contractor made either himself or the contractor 
‘who accopted the appointment an agent for the build- 
ing owner, and, therefore, the sub-contractor could 
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sue him. But a rule has been laid down in the House 
of Lords, in the case of Hampton v. The Glamorgan 
County Council, that there is no implied agency of 
the contractor to represent the employer, At. the 
same time, however, there is the case of Hobbs 0. 
‘Turner, which stands as a strong warning to architects 
not to issue certificates for sub-contractors. That 
point arises in the Society of Architects’ form, for I 
See they propose to have sub-contractors’ oertifioates. 
Tt hag been asked whether the case Nott v. Cardiff 
Corporation would apply if there were no written. con- 
tract, The question in this case would not arise if 
there were no written contract, nor where the R.I-B.A. 
forms were used. If there is an appeal from the de- 
cision of the architect to an independent arbitrator I 
thinkit is now clear that the arbitrator will be entitled 
to overrule the decision of the architect, even as xe- 
ards acts of the architect which were by the lowor 
Courts considered conditions precedent to an arbi- 
tration at all, On the contractor applying to the 
Trehitetforan onder waiting the aschiest refused, 
tnd the contractor said, ‘I will go to arbitration.” 
In the Court of First Tastance and in the Court of 
‘Appeal it was held that the refusal of the architeot to 
order work in writing was a bar to the contractor's 
claim ; but the Houso of Lords have held that the 
‘arbitration clause overrules any decision which the 
architect may make, and that the arbitrator's decision 
takes the place of the architect's order in writ 
‘hat ie ruling which, T think, will apply to alld 
cisions an architect may make under the contract, 
excopt those exprosaly reserved for the final judgment 
‘of the architect. That case has not been fully repo 
yot. (Mr, BERNARD DICKSBE (F.]: Yes, itis in 
Tustice of the Peace this week, under another name, 
Brodie, I think,} Another question to consider is 
the cost plus fied profit contracts, especially those 
in which the contractor is given a bons for expedi- 
tious work, After all, under the profit plus percentage 
contract the architect has a grip of the job, He can 
fay to the contractor You must buy {rem So and So 5 
‘you must show mo the tenders s9 that I may see that 
the lowest: tender is accepted." Moreover, under 
this contract, the architect or other person appointed 
by the employer can supervise the time-keeping, con- 
trol the purchase of goods and material for the work, 
the pay-sheets, the expenditure, and so on. But 
‘where profits are fixed and a bonus is given to the con~ 
tractor for expedition he eannot be interfered with, or 
he will say “ You are interfering with the earning of 
my bonus : Lam entitled to be given a free hand on 
this job, to run it as Ilike.” It is a very dangerous 
form of contract indeed, unless there is « definite term 
tint the contract to negative the implied term that 
¢ must suffer no interference. I am much obliged 
for your presence, and for your cordial attention. 
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Discussion on the Annual Report. 





‘The Prosident, Mr. Henry 'T. Haro, having formally 
resented the Report at tho Anoual General Mocting on 
fonday, Sth May, the following disoussion took place 


Me. WM, WOODWARD [F.}: Mr. President and 
gnlomen, I prone to gly a raf rng of the Anal 
port, Last your I expressed the view that when Pesce 
‘was proclaimed it would be Pesce on our terms. I alo 
mrpromod tho hope that st would not be long before we 
should have As. MacAlister back with ut and thoee other 
tember of the staf who were away ; that tho Institute, 
in the following year, might mest with Ponca Delore us, 
‘with ho overdraie at the Dank, with an inteased mombo 
hip, and our dear young fellows beck with us, whom wo 
shall taclaim with over oving sympathy, and thet they 
fighting thin thee anne wo had no forgotten them, 
Dut had done cur vory beat to provide for thom on thelt 
zoturn, T'venture fo tay that many of the opinions thon 
Formed, slany of tho hopes 1 then entertained, have been, 
two tnd in tho Annel Ropor, fled, 1 alo relerred 
{0 tho aerious objeations. tothe. continuance. after the 
Asclaration of Poaco of tho presons. war rentiotions on 
‘ullalng, aod that also is meztoned in the Report, We 
Ihave tarlament m total of 45 losten through doath dusing 
tie yeas, and of that number, all of whom we, deeply 
Sepsis spell oe parr in ot 
‘afno ‘and of many In this room—Me Perelval Currey, 
Me. Matthew Garbutt, Mr, Rowiend Plumbo—ono of tis 
ldont momborn of the Ieitate--Mr. H. J. Wadllag, and 
Me. Proderte B, arrow. Wo shall al road with pletaare, 
foc re, the very aplondid account given of our Asoc, 
Major-Gehora Sir Charion Roventhal, and agree with ths 
‘Gounil that tho Tnaitate fn justly prodd of 1 dats. 
Guished member, to:whom wo tender our warmeat con 
{ratulationt on his brillant military aehiovementa, tam 
iad to find that wo have an inereased membership. Ts 
918 wo had a Yotal of 2,514; Sn 1010, 2,000, an addition 
of 187) ath noe coer the clunatance, 
{na deat’ on whioh wo ought to. congratulate. our 
falvea,."T think wo shall aio bo pleased fat ale Zeon: 
Walon’ nave pasacd tho neoesary examination and have 
boon daly elgotd aa Rallown, “1 trun in, wo shall have 
mony’ moze from the roll ef Licentiato’announed hs 
Fellows of thie Tantitate, ‘The Intormediote, Final and 
Spocil examinations revulted ea follows 10 candidator 
sere eammindy ar nga 20 at ya ad 8 ae, 
Aguioat Tlaat year. “Phe proportion af the rejected appeam 
to bo gront, butt think wo may take it that the reazon for 
that A that those examinations are sufiniently wtf to 
‘envure th iaalusion four membership of only the with 
tio {or the statutory examination 
for Bighie! Surrporhip only ono gentiean prevent 
‘neal, and he failed to' past. The examination for the 
position of Distiot Surveyor is, an wo know, very sti 
Fedeod, snd Uninooaly try there willbe many more of 
our youbg mon ‘who’ wil present’ themaclves for this 
pastioular examination.” T inte T may tell them with 
Zontdenee, particnlanly if the Government permit—and 
T hope they wil pormit—that tbo dstsot mutvoyoré thal 
sot with rogurd da all the houses to be bullt thoughout 
‘he country. Traler to local and district aurveyor—that 
they ahall aot and be paldy ax they ate pald now for theit 
supmrviion of the premises to bo eipoted under theit 
ldanen, only oak with regaed fo fhe Young men 
to, althoogh the stiot surveyors havo Cusiag tho 
Inst four your sufored. through the stoppage of ll 
Ing, thore’ls before those young men, if they past the 
mination, a magnifeant. promect of thee dying 
nillinaires The Reyal Gold Medal, as wo know, fs 10 
bo prevented to Me. Leonard Stokes, and we ehal ail wish 
that Mr Stokes will be restored to good health to come 
famongst us again to reine his award which he to well 
dtoverves. "On page 125 we have heading, « Balding 
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Restrictions.” We shall agree with the evidence given 
by our President, Mr, Paul Waterhouse, end Mx. John W. 
Shtpuon Defoe the aling Materins Supply Committee 
of the Ministry of Reeonatruction. I think the one dear, 
thie Roport state, io that in building wo shall be * fre 
td unfettered ib hee be or watchionds, nd thie 
will equally apply ¢o the building rogulatons, "Those an 
the bulldings Vhemeetven depend to-day, to a lenge extent, 
upon the British workman’ "The limitations of output, 
tyranny whieh is exeraised by the. trade ‘union! 
Lnroughout the country, theeo are and wil continue to be 
the main causes of resttitions tn tho building trade, And 
trust we shall adhere to thowe words "400. and un 
fotered,” and allow plonty of soom for that private enter: 
pio which hus madb this country what [via Coming to 
Tio'quistion of the housing of the working castes, on the 
feo page of tho apo nan that Rousing chery 
thouid be placed in th ohargo of competent architect and 
{hat wo alould stop the employment of Iocal Meas. 
Ind Jeter tho othr day, which T forwarded to this Tnsti- 
tule, from a countsy quantity surveyor who haa retired 
from practice and T trast thero are quantity suxvoyom 
lore ad many architects who will bo able to setia on 
tho eomptency which thy have nog dung th lat 
tour yours of tho war, ‘This gontioman rorves oh a tooal 
council which have undertaken to build fifty houses, and 
Save appointod the offal surveyor to carry out tho Work, 
‘hor ae oil surveyor anol wurvoyoy, but the 
rtionlar individual appoars to be m man quite ignorant 
Bt douigning, ot at all eventa of wooing that ouses for the 
Wworklog clean are what they should be, When wag 
Ghaleman of tho’ Works Committee of the Borough of 
amon haan Opportunity of dating with ia 
digular matter. ‘Large additions had to ‘bo mado to 
‘Hampetond Town Hall, and {t was tuggeated by the 
Counc thet wo should employ our aueveyor to ousry out 
{ho work, whloh ultimately cove about $80,000, "T aad, 
No. Bat of all, Tdo not think our wurveyor is compe: 
tont io oxceute this work in wantishnatory manner; but it 
tte wore competent and you propoaed to engage hits, all T 
tan my is, Knowing the reguinementa for much work, his 
thor duties must noodwnarily bo noglected, 10" we had 
{otter dacharge him an borough nurveyor and ot us veo 
wht he oan do'at an architects” Tho rerult waa that we 
imaloye an aed who cred ot thn work nh. 
tonlly. On that occasion 1 upheld the principle. which T 
hop wil be, upd ehovgont the country In ensrying 
oul ie hoon of, the working claws the prin 
tmploying shiteots to do proper architectural work, and 
{hit the foeal surveyors stall not be employed on auch 
wonk, which segura ho bl pone fr Ste proper 
Uxeottlon.. T-now come to the mattor concernin 
Giton of Works, which is mentioned on page 126, 
Aopatation from’ the Tnatieute was received by Bir Aifred 
Mond, and to my mind-and probably to the minds of the 
doputation—the reralt of that. wat very unsatisfactory. 
Yromember that certainly not more than thirty yoars to 
th duties ofthe Offie of Works wore confined to the epar 
tnd upkeep of the foyal palaces and tullngs of the kind, 
Now the fumetions of this department have fecn increased 
fo.an enormous extant, and {do not know where they are 
toand, "I think there no hasm whatver in tho Ofeo of 
‘Works having in its omploy qualified axchiteota, members 
Ofte, oe aster wan propery atid 
to the department, When Bir James Fennethome wes 
arehitect to tho Ofice of Works he built, for example, the 
bal-room at Buckingham Palnoo, the addition to Somerset 
House in Lancaster Place, the fist portion of the Public 
Record Offee in Fetter Lane, and that magnificent build: 
ing, the University of London, in Burlington. Gardens, 
Sir Jama ‘Pennethorne, -howover, wa in indopenden’ 
Basin "Tn toot yeast independent arehitect ware 
Xho engaged upon such Government buldings as the War 
Ofce and the Local Governmont Board Offeo in White: 
hall Mfr. Young and Mr. Brydon being the respective 
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sarchiteote for those two works, Unfortunataly they both 
ied before the buildings were commenced, whiol were 
finished. by arehitects fn the’ department of the Offs 
of Works.” But lately T can see an enormous incre 
{in the feld of work coming under the Office of Works. 
Sir Alfred Mond'said that all he had to do. wea to carry 
fut tho works roquired by other Goverment Depart. 
ments, That may bo so, but I am strongly of 
pinion that unlese the ‘young membors of the Instieuto 
thd of the profeasion generally throw off their present 
‘pathy, they will find. that tho. Offee of Works and 
other oflal bodies throughout the Kingdom wi event 
fly have an army of architaste in thot employ, to the 
dodsiment of tho independent arghitect, who, by’ way of 
ation, has actually. to. pay for tho upkeep of mush 
cxtablihments.Itrust thet serious notion wil be taken 
‘hie Taatitute to tee that the actvitin of the Ofloe of 
orks are confined to the upkeep of the royal palaces and 
the alterations and addjlons to the Government ballaings 5 
tnd that the department ho not pornitted to extend ita 
work beyond thore, to may mind, proper functions. Tho 
Toture of the. architectural profesion is mentioned. on 
ge 126. I know of no more presing matter than thi, 
‘ferred. lastyonr tothe inroads upon ovr profesion 
tung made in varioon ways. Lrefenred to tha fast thet 
‘uotionoors, to'my knowledge, and to ihe knowledge of 
many mon hor, at aking away from aohtects and nun 
‘eyors works, conneot he nd air care, Dart 
Wall casen, matters which aze realy the work of bone fide 
ruhiteots’and aurvoyors, I yoler aso to the furnishing 
firms who say to thelr customers, "You don't want 10 
‘mploy an arehltect we lave a staf! of arohitect j. we 
at save. you 6 por cent," Sava thom 8 per cant. "T 
ould toll them Sf oases whore tho client han had t0 pay 
2o percont. mow han they would have had to poy i they 
hnnd‘employed.an architect, “All the inzoady upon the 
logitimate work of the architect ought to be ntopymd, but 
‘St will not be done if wa maintain cue pretene apathy 
under the impression—ay think, fal Impression 
Hie iia not dignified for tho Royal Institute of Bit 
‘Arohitoota to provest againat those nronds, My opinion Ia 
‘hat itin digalfed ; that we should not a quietly by and 
te all thao rma" and public departments taking out 
wrork out of our hands,” Another important matier 10> 
fer to fe Conforence on the Oondidon of the Bulding 






































Industry. | T hopa this will be tully attended. i do not 
Know whethor the Tasttute an carry out my auggeation, 
Dut { would have both Mr. Smillie and Mr. Sidney Webb ine 
‘ited to attond, and if thoy do T should like to be presont. 
On ‘page 120 there is a rofermnce to Mr. Ernest Nowton, 
Wo ‘all agroe that ho" has done magniGoent. work for 


the Tnutitute during the four or five yenry of tho was, 
‘xpooted, and many of ts expected, that we uhould ac the 
amo of Mt, Newton ‘under tho ‘heading either of the 
Daronots in tho recent lator under the head of. knights 
‘Thore th ao roforunco on pago 120 to the Tstituto aft 
‘Well air, wo know that during the war the atad—thoe 
who had not gone to tho war—have dane excellent service, 
and wo rogrot that Mz. MacAlistor bas not yet returned, 
{nd shat he's il from ovorstrain in connection with mattory 
during tho war. We sincerely hope he will soon be here, 
Tae thie opporcunty, while peaking ofthe stat, to refer 
artioularly to Me. Northovor.” Afr. Northover, aa wo all 
Know, during the past three years, in addition to his own 
work, which ie by bo meana eaxy work, has onzeied out the 
feereiarial work af the Royal Inattula, Te could not havo 
fone that without strenuous exertions, and T fen thore 
exertions have had thelr effet upon his health aud hie 

neral condition. I trast Mx. Northover will have « good 
fistiday soon aftor Mr. MacAlister comos bask, and that we 
hall not only extend to Me. Northover our thank for what 
he har dono, but that the Pinance Committee ofthis Taatc 
tut# will a06 thet, ia addition to our hearty thanks, Mx 
Northover receives that substantial reeogaition which 
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sweotens labour.” Tywould also refer to Mr. Dircks, who has 
worked stronuoualy for us during the was. He has done ll 
TRecould to carry o8 the work of the Institatein addition to 
‘Me owa legitimate work, and {trurt he also wil ecelve, nob 
nly our shanks, bot also tome similarreward, Weliere, 
fn this Annual Report, a capital réeume of the Taxtituts 
finances, and. that, together with the report of tho 
honorary aadktorn, given us, 1 think, all that we segue 
T'would refer, however, to two items in this Yeport, bo 
fivt is the Jom of £1,120 through tho remission of sub: 
foriptions in th ease Of membnns serving with the Forces, 
Tam euro none of us wil quarrel with that for in what 
Teall a legitimate and proper oss, But when T find that 
tho rum of $8,008 in 1018» the amount of subscriptions 
{in armen thotin a large and derioussum, » thousend pounds 
‘more then it wes lant year. You may be alle, Mer Preae 
dont, to ‘planation of thae vory neiova item, 
T'think the explanation, unfortunately, wil be that Se 
duo fo the ao of work if arshitoet dunng he wan, shat 
‘many-of thom, perhaps al, have not been able to pay thelr 
tebeeptonn, "Bl dow weg Unk, do 
lasiaton, ad pevhape tho President wil tel va why Tt i, 
{End whet stepe ean be properly taken, bassing in mind the 
Toney owing fo-the way and to lors of buaines, to Improve 
that fgum by soxt yeun. There in ono other iiem 1 woud 
‘oer and th ts bok overall," When, spoke 
Otte lat year Te the bopo that ie would be wi 
oft, The has not been done, butt han been nearly aacom- 
Hahed, boeatnn from £1,030 atthe end ef 1017 1¢ has been 
odveod to £835, 1 think wil bo agreed thnty beating 
in.mind tho eonditionn wo have passed Hough this fe © 
Most wnkfactory ntatoment. And on the whole, note 
Withstand!ng el wo mst allow for, wo nhall have a balance 
GF £221 of income over expenditure, ‘Txt ean only have 
‘Boon attained by tho atngtest economy, and the greatest 
ogurd for the intererte of the Toetitude, not only by the 
Prident and Connelly ut lao by out ata. Y cannot 
‘coupy the Um of the meeting by speaking of tho work of 
tho Standing Committees, pxaept to thank al tho members 
‘of thoeo committoos for what wa: Inow they have dont, 
Thowe of us who havo served on committees Jenow thet 
thoy oscupy very prent Geal of thme, and all that the 
eral body of mom bers know iv conveyed by the Annual 
Parvo wih fo thank tho bite nal 
Mfr Proudent, may T tako thin opportunity of waying what 
Mis ondotnd by every wetter of the pofeaton, in 
Spreaing my personal thanks to you forthe excellent and 
idly mannar/n whieh you have curred on tho trad/Uons 
ff thw Royel Institute ? he’ way ih which you have 
‘eoupied that chair and have managed the various come 
fnittgen and meetings over which you have presided, has 
been mort admirable to my mind, and Tam gure t0 the 
Ininds of every mombor of the Institute, And although, 
Hin'Proddent you wil na be wth agua for some tm, 
Atal ovontn su President a the Annual General Meoting, 
T'vieh you continued health and happinees. 1 hopo that 
in"the Tuture wo shall tee you here ot-cvery oteasion 
ous after you have lott tho char, "We all know the 
Zhair will bo ceeupled by a man excellent fn every way, 
‘rho, Think wll do good for tho Royal Tnatitute of Betsh 
KreitvetsoBir. Smapwon,. Twill lowe my remarks by 
anying, Le rot ert mark viele rot 
‘i JOHN SLATER [P.]:"1 would tik frat of all, to 
congratulate the Taste on the return to’ te reat 
four forite meetings at which we are arsembled this even 
‘And Lam sure we aust all be plensed (0 soe tho evergreen 
te. Woodward hore agsin, to of the 
Report. Ido not altogether sha hs 
imemborahip numbers? T find the m 
one on etondily dwindling, and ite matter for very great 
Regret. I'was on the Courell for meny years, and ve were 
Aiveys contidering ea to what was the best way of uereas- 
ing the membership, expecially tho Fellowship. I should 
voty much lke to #0 more Atsocltes becoming Follows. 
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sito cannot but think that the fact of only ax Licentiatee 
eating the examination for Telowship in hot « mattar for 
Zongratuletion, sing there ar» now 1,886 Licentiates on 
the Toll, With regard to what itr. Woodward sald con- 
ning the Oflce of Works, he most remember at least 
this; thatif thoy had continued their Ole of looking after 
‘il the Royal Palaoes, wo should novor havo had Sir Aston 
Webb employed. inthe Toconstruction of Buckingha 
Palace, and that ho was s0 employed fa a matter for con 
atulation to everybody. ‘That Oaford has, at last, 
Eliowed the line of Cambridge in at any rato considering 
‘architecture as one ofthe chogen tubjocta for tho degree it 
‘tone: Hameaioves in very grating hor. ao one 
‘ar two thinge In ropard to th dances that Teannot under- 
Stand. The rent from tonanta han gono down very much 
‘hore may bo some roason for that; Poshope We nreseoUpy 
ng more of the premio than wo did ta 1013, but tho 
‘om is lor, the amount from It being reduood onside 
bly. Also, T-do not at all understand tho smalluese 
St the gum whioh has Deon sosalvod for advertisements 
‘Thia JoursAt. o€ ours has « vory wide circulation, and 
‘Lonnnot but think that, if it wore properly worked, tho 
sum to be received from advertaombnta in the JoURa Al 
‘might be much iereased, ‘The Council are cartalnly tbo 
congratulated on the coouomlea! way in which they havo 
fun‘ tho Tasticute, bub 1 would wai thom not to carry 
seouomy too far do nov Leb the aotiitin of the Institute 
te redood below what thoy ought to be, here are one or 
‘tro mill mattarconuected with the Reports of the Stand- 
{ng Gommitteos on which I would ike to say a word o two, 
Tho ft place, the Pract Standing Committee anys 
{ty ub-Commitice in proparing a pamphlet on “instruc: 
tions to arbitrators." Lonnnot help thinking thatif man 
hao suflciont xperienco aid chafuoter, ani has «sf 
sony Jadiela mind to uct aa arbteutor, there in 0 
hocoadty to lami genoral instructions to him,” Thave boon 
arhleeator im very auany sagen, some of thom of cooslder- 
‘ble mageitudo, and Xam auvo that ouch matter which is 
tho wublect of atlteation ha special points in i, and ts 
of very litle so to hawo youeral Instructions.” In tack, 
it Twere appointed urbitentor and were handed a copy of 
Inwttuetiont by somebody a1 to how T was to conduot 
the ecbiteation, I should put (tn the waste-papes Inskat, 
Tam worey tho Pructioe Standing Committee has done that, 
becuase fo not think fe will da good, and it mey do rome 
1hurm, ‘should kke to sny a wort on the Seulo of Oharyen, 
{orl viow this projected rlaog of the fees of areitocta with 
very grave apprehension. "Look wt the enormous increase 
inthe wot of every iting operation, Wo enact help 
fooling thab the architeot, with tho nome drawings and the 
smo mount of suparinendeoiey wil ut double the 
Amount in foes which ho mado before the war. Tam very 
‘much afin, therefore, that it we ate going to adviae the 
soera rug fin rat, you wil mao the pale mor 
iy than over of going into Guiding operstiona: Thre iy 
{o0, another question to consider, Haw oan yon at present 
eiiforoo the adopt soul eithor upon the 
patter pon your own imomiure ¥'¥ow cannot dot. T 
itv) boon peaking, within the lant few days, toleading ren 
in the profession, who say they would not think of churgin 
‘mo than 6 percent, Only this afternoon a member tld 
Ie ome of his lente bad approached himn and any = Now 
Shak builds conting vo siaeh mor, don you tik you 
‘ought to reduce your foes 1” T think the moment is tiont 
inapportane for belnging this matter forward, and I shall 
bo glad if itis dropped. “I would like most cordially to en- 
dove what A Woda hs sid to yr rade 
ir, and wlsa to congratulate my old fried, ate. John. We 
Simpoon, sm de Hondas whl hs een done im in alot 
ing him for the preaidenoy. Ihope therein n0 doubt that 
Hwillbeoleotehe 
Mr. W. HENRY WHITH 1F.J: ‘Thor is « part of the 
Report which T think will interest greatly the younger 
members of the profession, the members who are coming 
Gack from the Front, T refer to the paragraph dealing 
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with the futurp of the architectural profession, That must 
‘be a question whioh will chiefly affect thom, and I cannot 
hhalp foggstling that the Cominittes which’ has been ap. 
pointed has not boen able to gave a fuller résumé of the 
Jwork.. All these mon returning from the war are eure to 
te: ** What haa the Tastitato done for usin our absence t 
‘What han boon done to further the interests of the prot 
festa” a an answer to these questions. thoy ll 
‘rely havo the fow lines contained in the Report, “t and 
‘Bint, tral, the Amerioans azo a ite more alive than 
‘woavem to be, for thoy have iurued in their Joumwat three 
or four pages of vital ftoreat to tho member of their pro- 
feotion. fe ia. honded. Post-War Committee Pro. 
Mminary Outline of Programme.” Where have. wo any 
prolimiaary line of pro Tn addition, T'under- 
Rand, they have sineo tent out a lit of 160 questions to 
‘out 8008 mombes to which theyinvite roles Toould 
‘ot trespass upon the time of this mooting by reading It 
but I would lke to ask thas instruations te given forthe 
optinting of this dooument in our Jounsat to show whut 
‘he Ametican Instituto of Avehitecta ao doing. Ie wil 
surpree you, Teannot help feoling that ome mombery of 
{hit Special Committeo on Teconstfuction must havo seen 
this document, because there it-« curious fesomblance to 
three or four lines in our own Report, I wish they had 
printed the wholo thing as oar own programme. "That 
‘ould have done wn all much good, "I merely throw 16 out 
ar a suggestion, ov it ia'n goed illustration of the liver 
‘rizednces of the Amerioane and a contrast to our own 
‘tor dall inepUitudo, « more vtlloway of taking avant 
‘go ofthe times, Thoreis another polat T want to nprak 
on for th younger men, though I have not muah Fight, per: 
hhtps, to npouk on their behalf, On theie return they will 
want to kaep in tous with the work af thin tnetitute. or 
‘easons of sconomy, wo have had to publish the JouaiaL 
fone a month instead of once a forigight, Tani that, if 
onsite, wo may have it agata ianod fortuighiy. to that 



































Inombers bo apt allvo tov what in golog on hore. ‘Dix 
Sater han already rferrod tothe fant that economy oan be 
fntred too for, T think going back to fortuightly iosus 


in ikely to tat 'with aprotar and {hope the Gouna 
wall codeder ik Yala uo) tick we were going {0 oniot 
Tedaptat tin guanon ofthe Senioot Chang a though 
Tivo litanod with grostinterest to what M® Sater aide 
tmcliad fam mtiefon he propresdvoaie” Yak shat 
Sov, Forse s ks roper be or mating change uot 
Bais of "Glargens PH log: puble have" been peer 
seated fom balding forfour or ft year and have obeas 
BMtaloe shat evabalag Wo inoraded 1 pele ey 
‘thor shang thay have to eet aerated swoon pod 
fn an ents 26'percenk, 0 tine ehergn, doctors AE 
{torssed ther barges tnd why aches shoud al fe 
conddered es tavertay of thar Lise {cennot epdertand 
‘Son qunton of ating exten pay bowone tn con of bal 

{ag tne eroeed in ony u andent one. Wo ate expett 
tae taveldie's yuer Sean ne thal cyte Reskty af eny 
tale, nov moze tisk 30 to 40 porenst. cbote prvewet pony 
ot'ws am erpased bo pup Ube omcamed torsion,” ad 
Raember ais you gre kee prtsn foe yor Pap heey 
Sevel Grad Gaterement oe tasalon, PHlane ek 
fought ot that} When yeu engag at unijtantfovised 
of ping hss tree giSean'n ata whad otf goa be 
Sree ay in dow We weave hao 





























‘reused Seale of Chargos bofoxe the war; it was passed at 
the General Meeting, but the war stopped it. I fail to 
understand why wo should take a retrograde stop and 





Foent, ‘Therefore, with all due 
Thope that that Schedule will be 
‘the Scale of Charges 


retain tho ld figure of 8 
mae fr Str, hope tat 

od at tho next meeting, and that 
‘nl bo itu aa aon ar founble, 0 that we may, when 
dealing with the new building poblle, hve our new Seale, 
and not have to go back to the ald. Siry congratulate yout 
fn sour gent of ofc, andthe Tostitalo upon again resshe 
ing's stage when we’ may look forwand to being able to 
build insted of devtooy. 





DISCUSSION ON THE ANNUAL REPORT 


Mz, WOODWARD ; May I just add word which T 
forgotinapeating onthe Report. Treferto the obituary. 
Pikorm teat the total number of our mombers—Fellowt, 
Jasoctetes, Licentiates and Studonte—who have fallen 





‘Guring the waris 160, 
‘ite, MAX CLARKE [F.]: T had intonded only to sposk 
‘on one subject, but I tind tho remarks of Mr. Slater eon. 


Scming the Practioe Standing Committee deserve a word 
Stcorkmont. "1 anade tha niggeation to the Commitee 
Ghat thoy should try to deat with this motor, not withthe 
cbjeot St eduoating architects of long practice and 
Srboronco, but to eduoste the rising gonoretion,  Speak- 
inPirom my experience on the Practise Commitiee, there 
nto moto beso many young men who know abaclately 
fothing of how an arbiteation should be earied on, or the 
Dprclimfberis of arbitration practoe,. 1 must confess that 
Be tle mentioned. in. the Raport—" A" Pamphlet of 
exactly what we intonded. ‘The 

‘enya ou fetes some formation af 
‘wht thoy should study in ondor to At thomwelves to bo 
ibibo. Tho Taatilata is Teay i e 

the 


q 
eration suiicent information. to pass the examin 
fe ‘So far as I can loarn, there is no course of in- 
traction for erekitoctural stadonts in which they, ato 
aught how to proceod in an. arbitration ease, To. 
youl man hin At axbitration ie‘ great alflonlty, and T 
Moufht that ithe had somo information, given in what; 
Srer‘lorm you like--a pemphiet, or lectures, oF a text 
fook-cover the inoxpesenced. would wot be" absalutely 
tito th the ie and the wlitans im eeilwloh 
hace, Tam filed with regret to 900 that members sub. 
Soniplions im arveags amount to\a total sum of £8,008, 1 
fstete fin very knotty problom ; T have boon thinking 
‘rare during tho past wotk, and at the moment ean prot 
fone no solution, Some. of you may zodlect that. T 
Paina’ the int inst your whom the amount was 
Shout a'thourand pounds laos, Y think there aro two 
way of dealing wit tito wip Sof an bad 
Aske, tho otheris tounge the members ta quaation to try 
to pay the outstanding wom by inatalmentas If you were 
{a bigo thi off as a bad dobb and then’ mak up” tho 
Sulnabe Shoot, it would be vory diferont from that now 
atone wh wo donot foe! Snelined to do thet, T think 
tome eal tps aoa Bo Eo f ty nd gt thi mone 
MP thove gentlemen would pay within a stated period, 
iy ducing tho next thre -mondha, abd thet if they 40 
soy eau poy 40 mil lens, thae would be a way out, 
‘No doubt there are People who have been very tnfor- 
Bate, till ths stale of aifann cannot, bo alowed. to 
Sontinte'n the way it han done. «To 016 the amount was 

Shops in 1010, EL OK0 in 107 We wan £2,100. Ne 
{n'lo1d, it ie £8:008.”-T would suggest that'some means 
to taken to bring 1€ more foreibiybetore the members. 
Te would never do to tura out all the members of tho 
Thvtleate who had not paid thelr subscriptions thet 
drould he fatal—es weil fF tho publio na for tho Tastitute, 
Tis only lative io dol tone ahene, by wich 
ombary might pay perhaps n litdo ese than thoy anti 
iia. Mr. Brodle han jure ruggeated to mo that Jt might 
Be'S composition, ‘That ia esaatly what my" theory’ is, 
Bie to allow thir to aovumolate in tho present way would 
place us n'a vory twkvward stat, boku If wo yore to 
fn actual Balaneo Sheet wivh m bad debt of £3,008 
RRevould look very bad for ur, and it would be bad, in fact. 
‘EA he things Mi, Woodward haa sad, excopt one or two, 
Proasbo. agro that the Stal! have had an enormous 
amount of work to-do owing tothe wat. ‘They havo been, 
Hike many other pop, gored, and Ten 
they hove done thelr bert "And at for you, Siz, you have 
a'very uncomfortable time. No o70 who has had fo 
ocupy 8 position ind during the wer bas had 
Soeubreeble timo, ‘Tecongratalate you, Six, on. having 
gol out of the dificaltiee in the best posible mann 
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ig SEATENonpedefenon_ ot 
Ma Curt ste, te 
ca ieridtates 
rca feetarae tice tas 
nace Ww eenoue sacra 
Resin ae SiMe 
Speer 
COPRENACTSIEE cr, tone te 
wha eA RARE ter 
Beene bieah anit aliehe aoe 
Boeuecesraninisname casts tas 
LE a one a ta 
cei tanh eg a a 
Feteoner ake eaent aad “tag 
work for thom in ther absence wn they who havo been away 
Homowhat anemic. "What Me, Woodwaed sd eonce rin 
obtaint tet ete i ck 
i ae tePactanr ey 
rte tas’ dt tariee at 
se dante ttt 
alendey cer ahctt e oee 
































tho Instituto must combat. Etiquette has to be put 
‘on one sido when trying to stop such practices. I sany 
‘a siglo momber of the pro- 

9 waked all L met—who has toon 


invited to give evidence on the Future of Architecture 
Committee, 


T'think evidanco should haye been invited 
pblio manger, « committee being appointed to 
{ocd an to whose ovidenoo wan worth having I should 
ike to add my words of eology to. Mr. Northover for the 
work ho has done, As an inexporienced Seoretary of the 
Practice Committee 1 tlt very mouch at soa, and what T 
ould have dono without Mx: Northover's help, E eannot 
Nobody oan realise what hin work haa Been dusiog 
ea ha oom pasa expen 
“On tho question of Snancon, T cake it this £3,008 
isnoumulative figure; it doos not mean the amount acerwed 
aig 18 ad ha the revi ear 
Sviped oft if that In the cas we havo bad x yoore 
Tublg which it har been nocumslating. "There, Inunt 
come’ time for the nuditors to any, 4 We mast strike off 
{his bad debt.” Speaking of the need for tho Tastituto 
gid eoonomy being nomdves,T think the Tatitute promi 
‘rantsomo atlenton. ‘Thelightingin this room vory tad. 
There io no bot. water in tho lavatories, the commitioe 
rooms ar at such’ tomposatnre in the winter that Come 
Initteesulbin thet overconts with collam tured up, Noman 
bun do good work under thowe conditions. think ifthe Jou 
Sii'nae nae teeny, tend of monty, thoogh 
ill Coot moze, we shall go «correspond biggns return 
From ekvericmeatar witch shoutd aot te £200 0d, but 
‘mores £1,000 atone, Mz. Max Clarko has dealt with Mr. 
Slater's criticism of the Instructions to Arbitrators,” but 
{lean ayonk aa'a young mun feesh from he throes of m: 
{st arltzation; and sneerly ope that the much needed 
directions to arbitrators will oon bein the hands of the 
Joung men of the Institute. "The Inntituts has feued 
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pers on dilapidations which aro invaluable. Task thie 
stitute to do more that is constructive and tangible. 
‘Though I may be out of order in xpoaking about the Scale 
of Charges, Iwould say thut Mr. Slater eeoms to have for- 
gotton that there is a finite amount of money in this 
Sountry, and that if buildings are going to be twice as 
costly, only half the building will be done, so we sball only 
t tho aaine totel fees, while we are paying infinitely more 
taxes and in the general vost of living. My fal word 

is only opre- 












ly detain you a 
moment, but I foel I must pay what tribute T ean to the 
nemory of my dour fiend Rowland Plante. Whoo £ 
‘comploted my articles and came to London, I had tho grout 
00d fortune to enter Mr, Plumbe's office + ite good fortune 
ins followed me throughout m; whatever [am or 
‘am ablo to do is due to tho influence of Mr. Plumbo, and 
the oxtromely good way hin office was conductad,”” The 
running of his offco, Six, was a mastorpiooe, And there are 
iy men T have known who onterod the ofico!n my ta 
nd who entered subsequently, who would echo my words 























if thoy eould, "Some sre alealy dese and one regrets 
that oxcoedingly—one docs not go koenlyfugrt th Toss of 
‘who Htvea tll hin Bint your.” Thad tho great 





enge ov Mr, Pur amt iy dhe day 
oath. Ho hat completely oat tho tue of hie lower lima, 
Hpot hie aut in hin chair and chatted just aahe aid forty 
yonst ago, HO had lope hi colour in the moat extras 
Selinary way in fact if one had not known ho eutored 
{ratly from thoumatiam, which erippied hm, one would 
Hot hare bung ane hat thre wan anything he mates 
with him, He diacumed the work of thie Lawtitute, and 
The work ot hin boyn,* a ho used to call un—ibis remark 
ito be called n boy when ove le in ons’a OOBK your--bue 
hat was tho rovute of hia gonial mind and chatecter vT 
fool L"onanot lot what Me Woodwart sald paas withoot 
romark and at ay aot have another opportunity, 1-d0 
‘with 1 lay my tiny nurol wreath on the grave of foal 
haat» HHovxgh ng goriona, 

‘Mr. DRLISSA JOSELH (Fs fave road thie Annual 
Roper with great caro and intoreit, and Vt loaves on my 
said this imprasion that you, Si your Cound your 
‘Committees und your Stat have done, under vory dieult 
circomatancea, large amount of very valuable work in a 
‘vory fitent way, ad that wo shold all be vory grateful 
to you fort. "The moat gratifying feature of the Report a 
the Indication it given that, aso tho withdsuwal of the 
rostcitions on baling, for whioh wo ure largely indobtod 
{o you ar wel aa to Me, Newton, the Cons! have. boon 
dovoting attonton to those puraly penton! questions which 
fete alyiportant un aroma." soa, ith 
touch (ntorett, that since last December you have had 
Aiscusions inthe room on the problems of profesional 
practi, on the diicutties of butding contrast, ou the law 
SF light and air on the aeale of professional charges, and, 
later, on a toheme for bringing about x Conference on ths 
Building Industries, That thoes Ave item should huve 
Boon dieuted dag ho lat ric mont attr for 
congratulution, and festa the groavst credit upon you 
Pepa forte nitive you lave shown in ging wn 

ack to tho paths of activity. ‘To-day we may, not ine 
remsonably; look forward hopufully io tho futuro, notwith 
standing tho difloulties which face usr "We toy Took 
forwardwith some confdenco, I think, im apie of the doi 
in tho production of ther Report, tothe welt ofthe work 
of the Spreial Committee whieh you called together come 
months go to consider the qutstion of the Mure of the 

rofewon, Wo may foo, als, for aome valuablg reults 
om the conferonce whichis to bo called this month on the 
building industeen «and 1 think we may reasonably hope 
that with thowo bold activites, in which you have already 
taken so prominent and valuable a part the will open & 
sow era for architecture in this country, 
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‘Mz, W, 8. TUCKER [4.}: Iwill only make one observ 
tion,” There is @ reforonce in the Saience Standing Com- 
mittee to teak, When matters aro improved, I hopo the 
‘question of having alaboratory for testing materials will be 
Gontidered by the Council: it would be an excellent ad~ 
‘ition to the Institute's equipment, 

Ms. SCOLT COCKRILL [4.]: May I ask if, at tho 
forthooming conference, an opportunity will be given to 
‘young membors to get together and devise some scheme to 
Aombat tho practices of the commercial cémpanies which 
ave been referred to? I fecl, as « young man, that the 
ead ought to come from the older meniin the profession. I 
do not think the apathy which Mr. Woodward mentioned 
‘does exint, Some time ago I proposed in this room a reso- 
ution which was cazried, and since then thore has accumu- 
ated in my ofioe a quantity of correspondence on the 




















‘tubject which would astonish you. It amounts to this 
wwe look for alead. At present we “rho ideas 
Thave may’ not be altogether aceaptable to tho Counel, 





‘but would say, * Yor heaven's sake, g 
will d0 tho hatd work, but wo want guidance from older 
Se, W. R DAVIDGE (4.]s. I would, with thoy near 
aneyliko fo usoclate mynoll with what has boon said ubout 
the! wort of hs. Northoved, an well as tho. work of the 
Gouna, though’ wo. know what that ia, and noed not 
omphasie i. “I think this isan oocasion when the whote of 
tines wold at eprom thet hank and get 
tation to Ms, Northover for the very efficient way in which 
ite nas worked on boll of th Tanta 

‘the PRESIDENT: Wo havo had t moat intoresting 
discunsion, An have sald at other mootinga, we have been 
{ndebtod to our friend Ms, Woodward for vory many yeurs 
fovcoming tora in the way he dot —ho nor tal 
fovrun thieugh the Report. "Yremomber.n years gone by, 
when ¢ wan Sot moray arviow ofthe Itepord it wana very 

fous crticiam, "very your, howover, tbo severity of the 
frideigm aeom to diminish {am sure that ie not due to 
Inck of energy on Mr. Woodward's past, and therefore T 
think wo may: coneludo that ore yory idle to find fault 
‘with, “And apeaking forthe Council aid Stall t think wo 
Inay tate credit to oumvelven that nt all events wo are ime 
roving. Artho reportindleatas, thodopotation tothe Ofo 
St Works, waforeunataly, wan nob vory sadafuctory in ite 
Fella, WoatoallInagrnment vith Ne Woodward cone 
{ontion that the logitimate function of tuo Ofice of Works 
in'the pair and taintananoe of Grown and Goveromont 
Uulldngs, ‘That was the original function of that depart= 
monte wo think ts atin ought 9 be pracaliy 
confined touch duties, Unfortunately, there has boon & 
fendency, of ate yours--and one which Ras been very muck 
terentanad hy waning noroir-for hon iernee 

‘cope of thei operations, And it certainly appeurs 
nn very sxjoun menaco tothe profession, for tho example 
tevy the Ofs of Works gives lead other poe 
Hoaies throughout the oountty to follow a similar bne of 
polly (Hoar hear); aod thats notin tha interests either 
WF aichiteets, nor—what is mavch more important—of 
frohitecture, ° Wo amv aure that the en! intoreets of arehie 
{ota lie, mainly, i the work of the independent are 
tects And the Toattut, although they have not suecoeded, 
by means of this deputation, in.makeg mush impre 
sion, have the master actively in mindy and are wery 
ferldualy conadering what other atopa ein by taken. 
tring thie matter move pubiely forward, ‘There are other 
Poaabiites, and Thavonn doubt something will be done in 
That direction. Ie teally unnecesary for mombore to 
trge coneideration of this quastion “upon” tho Counc, 
hocauso they felt as much and as acutely as anyone eae, 
The somlttan whieh nsitting eo thn subject of tho fate 
of arehitocture has certainly taken much longer to present 
f rport—oven an interim Feport—that) wat antilpated, 
‘The matter has proved to be.an exteemely dificult and 
complex one,” Among the qucations to be eonsidered ats 
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the education of the arohitoct, th 
the unity of the 
"aa of th profesion or tomething of that and. Thee 
fre 20 many divergent opinions upen,all these questions 
hacer wey ole to gome to factory conclusion 
fn which a dofinite roport, recommending t line of pall 
fo tha Tostitut, can’ be based, Tha, however, te ape 
Droaghing, and the Mme when tho reporé will be presented 
Snot nes egy ag Stayed. hop wtb bare 
Bets not thin Susy hay mae ery next Seon 
Slater referred to the drop in the number of Fol 
‘This reduotion in not w serious one, but, at the sume time, 
{t's unfortunato that the trend of events is not in. tho 
Opposite diteaiion, ‘There is, for some reason or another, 
svteluctance on the part of Associate to pasa to the higher 
rads when thoy are qualified to do ao, What the reason 
St thats, Edo not quite know, but think that poo bly if 
‘hore was some higher qualification for tho Fellowship, 
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fairy materi cement 
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es 
would naturally oxpest that year by your the numbor of 
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conditions, which we are gradually doing. 
‘out of order those members who spoke on the subject of 
‘tho Seale of Charges, though really much of what was said 
‘was out of order. I did not do #0 beoaus ory im- 
arent anton ihat wo/ re considering jy this aakeme 

se are many things to be said on both sides in con: 
nection with the raising of tho peroentage from 6 to 6. T 
can only hope that all those members who ate able will be 
here next Monday, when the mattor will be finally settled, 
Ttrust, one way or the other. Several members have 
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mentioned the services of the Staif during the difficult 
times through which we have gone. We regret very much 
that Ma. MacAlister, the Soezetary, should have béen laid 
‘aside in the way ho haa been. Tamm pleased to say that the 
report we have from the consulting physician who has had 
henge of him ia 4 very satisfactory one, and he is making 
progress towards recovery. I-think we may hope that he 











‘ill be with us at the bogininingof next Session, if not before. 
Tn the meantime, his work has been carried out by 
Mr. Noxthoven 


and probably” hardly anyone. inows 
iitr than opel, or aa'wall et Ingel, How very arduous 
hove duties have boon, how very eficlently Mr. Northo ver 
has eurried them out) T aawure. you the thanks of the 
Tee ae di tom Tana has ell dom 
‘wonders in supplying Mr. Macalister’ plac, and carzyin 
am hin own work at ‘ime, And the reat of the 
Staff have also heen extmmely helpfol, and it to due to 
their loyalty to the Initute est tgs have. gone, aa 
tmocthiy ae try have. (Hoar, hear.) 1x replying to Mr. 
Woodwert's kind remarks about mgeol Lean only sey 
{hat Thave done my est and shold nt he bot ie 
Jovdo bo, well an I have dono if T had not had such loyal 
rapport from all the members of the Counclh, and—again 
{Ration tho Stad—Mr, Nortboverin pactictlar, Ttrust 
Tata Thave no doubt whatever--that when my auccesnor 
dam often, the adie of the Toatitate will be carried on 
Ailey a, probaly moron than, they have ten 
ihe past i have every confidence in Mr. Simpson's ability 
WCabeovatallevents,” Lahould like to say ust ene word— 
to ‘hte Brodie mentioned: him—about Mr. Plumbe. 1 
now ise Plumbe very wel indod for many yours, wd 
Sin'endowe everything ht Brodie raid. We have lost & 
‘ory good frend and an extremely able architect, one who 
Wao kvorgdit to" thin Iomtitute’ and» to. tho profeasion 
fener. 1 thnk the quanto of the pampletof 
Frrwctiogs to arbitrators han boon protty efidently dealt 
‘Wik. “ote, Slatore eriticlom wan etlzely Justified by the 
Ynfortanaio wording of the Teferonca 2, the Report. 
Yrould keto call attention tothe fast that the lat of attond= 
Tncos of members of Council and Standing Committecs ix on 
{ite table here, for anyone who wishes to do wo 10 consult 
{e'wil bo published loterin the Jounxads—The Report wat 
thea pul'to the mecting and carted unanimously. 


Exhibition of War Memorials at the Victoria and 
‘Albert. Museum, 

As an outoome of the formation of the Royal Academ: 
‘War Memorials Committoe, itis announced that an exhibl- 
tion of war memorials will be held at the Victoria and 
‘Albert Museum towards the end of the present month, 
tndar tho auypons of tho Academy Committe, and with 
‘the co-operation of the Staff of the Museum and that of tho 
British Instituto of Industrial Art. Memorials of the past 
‘as well as recent works by deceased and living artiste will 
be included in the exhibition. ‘The intention isto illustrate 
‘the wholo field of decorative art and craft with which such 
‘memorials might be concerned, hoping thereby to guide the 
‘taste of the publio in the selection of suitable designs and 
fof qualified artista, ‘Tho present exhibition is mainly in- 
tended for memorials actually executed, a8 there is to be » 
representative exhibition of projeoted designs at the Royal 
‘Academy in October, but designs for definite memorials 
‘already in hand or shout to bo carried out will also focm 
part of the Museum exhibition. 

University of London Chair of Architecture. 

At a meeting of the Senate of London University held on 
‘28th May, Mr. A. 1B, Richardson [¥.] was appointed to the 
Chair of Architecture, tenable at University College, in 
‘succession to Professor F. M. Simpson, “will 
take up the appointment at the beginning of the Michaal- 
‘mas term. 
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SAMUEL PERKINS PICK, F.8.A., 
Past Vioe-President 
‘The profession has euffered the loss of one of its 
est types in Mr, Perkins Pick. His ability as an 
architect, supported by an excellent judgment and a 
genninenoss of charactor, made him a position among 
‘provincial architects that was certainly eminent and 
enviable, He had an enthusiasm for interesting old 
Duildings that carried him continually in search for 
beauty almost over the whole of England, and his 
Imowledge of ourrent modem work was also quite 
remarkable. A kindness of heart and delight in 
friendship placed the wholo of his information at 
the disposal of his friends, and his advice upon 
technical matters was also frvcly impacted and 
+ special value. His practice had oombined much 
important constructional and hygienio work with 
what is ordinarily called architecture, and in many 
hospitals and asylums as well as in civil and. eoclo- 
siastical work the union of his soundly veientific 
Knowledge with artistic instinct js manifested. Tho 
delights of good country practice with a large con- 
notion and many friends wero his, and nothing 
overshadowed his intense interest in’ his profession 
and his concem for its whole influence, Local bye~ 
laws, practical design and the arts and ctafts were 
each subjects upon which his knowledge and judg- 
ment eould be ried on. A long and painful ines 
followed upon his visit to Cologne as a nominated 
representative on tho Officers’ Raducational Com- 
mission, and tho hope that his friends entertained 
of w longer career and increasing recognition of his 
sterling worth ean only be recorded with affectionate 
rogrot. 























Bunusronp Pree [F.J- 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
1, Sione Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, W.0 
2th May 1019. 
To the Bator, Jownnst, RLB.A.— 

Sir,—I think that my experienoes in regard to two 
housing schemes during tue last week may ‘be of 
interest. 

‘The first, soheme, promoted by a Rural District 
Council in Buckinghamshire, was for upwards of 300 
houses, scattered over a large area in some 20 parishes. 
Some of the sites will require carefal surveying owin 
to their sloping character—this work being required 
to be done by the appointed architect, who lao was 
to do the Iay-outs and drainage and specifications for 
roads, sewers, &o. I was requested to attend: for an 
interview together with two other applicants, neither 
of whom were local men, whereas I have a country 
office in the rural area. ‘On being interviewed it be- 
came painfully apparent that all the Council wanted 
‘was tho cheapest man who would give all-time ser- 
‘vices—qualifications being quite a secondary matter— 
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and the job was given to one of these two applicants, 
‘who had no proper qualification, at something about 
£300 a year. 

‘The second scheme was also for a Rural Distriot 
Council, in Essex. This scheme was for 350 houses 
in 35 parishes, the appointed architect to advise the 
Couneil on the choice of the several sites which are 
not yet decided on, and to carry ont the whole scheme. 
Before attending the meeting was informed that the 
Council did not want an all-time, salaried offical, and 
‘on being interviewed I got. the impression that I 
stood a good chance of getting the work. Another 
applicant, however, was interviewed, who asked for 
five guineas a week all-time services, and was ap- 
pointed “architect ” forthwith. ‘The ‘only * qualifi- 
cations” produced by the suocessful applicant were 
a building construction eortificate and a certificage of 
4 courte of instructién in sanitary engineering. I 
vas informed after the meoting that “ the oommittee 
thought that the job was not big enough for me ””! 

‘These two Looal Councils appeared to be totally 
lacking in appreciation of the amount or the import 
tance of the work to be undertaken, the qualifications 
required, or tho corresponding fair remuneration for 
serviows rendered. : 

T understand that the Housing Commissioners 
appointed by the Looal Government Board are not 

lowed to rooommend architects to local authorities, 
and oan only taotfully suggest that « fully qualified. 
man should be employed. . 

T suggest, therefore, that the Institute should 
approach the Local Government Board withont delay, 
cither diteot or through a member of the House of 
Commons, for a clause to be inserted in the Housing 
Bill to the effact that the Government grant will only 















bo given to local authorities who appoint a fully 
qualified architect to oarry out the work—the archi- 
toot so appointed to be nominated or approved by the 





R.LB.A. ot affliated societies, 

Under the present conditions it would appear that 
the majority of the housing schemes will be given to 
unqualied areitec’ or survayon', eaiatania ot 
builders’ clerks who nre content with a wage but 
little higher than a foreman or clerk of works on one 
of thoir johs, whilo they themselves are responsible 
for the outlay of perhaps £100,000 to £200,000 of 
public money. ‘This state of affairs will quickly result 
in the absolute prostitution of the profession. 

T should also be glad to know what the present or 
future position is of the men who have properly 
‘qualified themselves in their profession, "They are not 
allowed to compete and possibly undercut others in 
foes for these schemes, even if they were willing to do 
s0, on pain of having their names erased from the lists 
of membersof the Institute. Atthesame time they are 
unlikely to obtain any work under the present con- 
ditions, being hopelessly handicapped in competition 
with the “cheap” man—I am, &¢., 

@. Berkszey Wits. [4.] 











CORRESPONDENCE 


Election of Council, 
Beh June 1919, 

‘Sm,—At a recent General Meeting I heard a grave 
complaint which I think should be brought to the 
attention of members. The, Connell issued a list of 
‘candidates nominated by them for our consideration 
which included a large number of members of the 
present Council. Since that list wad issued I find that 
‘the Council met 21 times, and they actually recom- 
mended mon who had given the following attention to 
the work of the R.LB.A, 
‘Two mewbor only attended 7 times. 














One membor 





Oe member did not afiend a single mesting | 
Tn the interests of the R.1.B.A. cannot this scandal 
‘be stopped Yours obediently, 


Frutow. 


‘The Revised Scale of Charges. 
MAL, New Bond Street, Wela, 13h May 1010, 
Po the Kastor, Jourxat, R.L.B.A.— 

Dra Sin,—In reference to the Meeting held last 
evening, which finally disposed of the very contentious 
‘subject of Atchiteots! foes, there was one matter which, 
in the enthusiasm of the settlement, appears to have 
been overlooked, and that is that » Vote of Thanks 
ought to have been tendered to the President, Council 
tnd Gonmittes, who have spent ao much time and 
thought upon the preparation of the schedule which 
hhas been issued to members and is now satisfactorily 
passed, May Tbe permitted to voice this expression of 
congratulation, in case, perchance, the oversight may 
strike some of the members of the Committee as 
{ingratitude.—I am, Sir, yours very truly, 

‘Auweer B, Boxtoox (4.] 











Proposed Belgian Memorial in London, 
121A May 1910, 
To the Bditor, Jounxat, R.LB.A.— 

Duan Str,—I read with satisfaction in the Press 
‘under to-day's date, of the offer by Belgian rysidents 
in this country to present a National Memorial as 
testimony of gratitude to Britain for aid in the Great 
Wor. The suggestion that the site should be on the 
‘Viototia Embankment is a good one, but I venture to 
syggest that a more suitable position would be at the 
‘Blackfriars end, as I suggested in my proposal to use 
‘both sides of that boulevard as an Avenue of Victory : 
+tho Belgian tribute to take first place at the City end, 
1s first to feel the onslaught of the Hun, followed by 
‘France and the other Allied Nations as they came in, 
terminating at, Westminster with statues and groups 
by the U.S.A. Lexpressed the opinion that each nation 
‘would be willing to testify its gratitude for our help by 
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providing its memorial con amore. Now Belgium has 
made this offer, I feel sure that France would not like 
to be left out. This would make a start in completing 
the Embankment seriatimasa National War Memorial 
at little expense. (R.LB.A, JouRNat, vol. xxiii, 
p,SIL) Thus the now mesninglews pedestals on the 
river front would be utilised: the groups to face the 
roadway, and be vis-d-nie with the statnes of the hero 
selected by each country ranged along the public 
garden side, If thisshould be carried out it would bea 
pity not to have a comprehensive scheme at the outset 
in regard to sites. Yours truly, 
Bown. W. Hupsox [4.1, 
Hon. Corr, Mom., Soeiétd Regionale 
‘don “Arehitecten du Nord, Beane, 








Members! Addresses wanted. 


‘Tho Secretary would be glad to receive intimation 
of the adidresses of the following Members and 
‘Licentiates 





Wright : award Leslio 
Wheatlay: J. Lyncham 





Assootames, 
‘Adshoud : Charles Thomas 


Licewrianps. 
Barclay : William 








Gooper, Barnes's Alfred Honry 
Bromboad: Prank Harold — Blano: Louis 

Batt : Charles Preah Booth : Percy 

Gok Jamon Charles Brameld: HOW. 
Cowper: J. B. Francis Brooke: Charles Henry 
Grone: Harold Brown : Goorge 


Doggart: Arthur Robert 


‘Burgess : Harold Thoma 
Daweh: Leonard Harrie 


Carswell : Ronald 
Obristio : James 
Cogewall Joho Henry. 





Gribble + William John 


























Goldio: Thomas Tnglis Cunliffe, Thomas Hethom 
Heynor: William Henry Davey: ‘Roger.Thomas 
Hil; Alfred Ryshworth  Dowdnoy : meat Arthur 
Hill: Richard H. Ernent ‘Davis Georgo Waleshy 
Hopkins ; ‘William Bonner Donaldaon-Selby: 'T. T. G, 
Hop: Torey Cutright ‘Gains 

Jotkroy + John MacNee Glennie : Frederick Porbot 
Lawson: Jolin Boyd Hampeon + Neville 

eal Haery George P81 iltom:. Honor Willi 
Lowell : Richard John Hodges : Alfred 0. 
‘Maxwell : Josoph Charlton Hunter: John Marshall 
Moberley: A. Hamilton Kennedy; William James 
Mulready Baul William Kno: W. H, 

Myer Val. MacColl : Taiph Baxtor 
Newham : Theodore Nelson MoCullooh: Henry Cox 
Orme: Robort Wright Martin: Andrew Radin 
Page + Emost Godfro Morris: Honzy Silver 
Phipp: Reginald A. Moorhouse : Gh 





a. 
Nunn Frank Reginald 
Porelval : James 


Pioree : Robert 
Robion + Bernard 











Rycroft: Josoph Pele: Pranois Honsy 
Shield: J.B Coleman, --Puntin: James Henzy 
Smith: George Cado Quarterman » Arthur R. 
Sutherland-Greeme: A.V. Smith: Emest Henry 
Thompson; Chatles Joseph Smith: J. Roxburgh 
Walker: Gooxge Steventon'r mest Gabriel 
Watson: Bryan Weald: George, 
Wright: Christopher ‘Willa : John Hoss 

Woore : Joseph Wilson : Anthony 
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OHRONICLE, 
‘The R.LLB,A. Record of Honour: Sixty-second List, 


Fallen in the War. 
Bannx, Capt, Fraxors Rewrow, 5th (Reserve) Bast: 
Surrey Regt. (dssvoiate), Killed in action 4th 
September, 1918. 
Capt! Barry mateioviated at London University, and 
studied for two yours atthe A.A. School, and for five years 
‘he Royal Aéndomy. During those fvy and two rubso- 
ent years ho was in tho offie of Sir-Aston’ Webby 
fe Joined tho Sth Haat Surrey Regt. in October 1024, and 
fs year Inter war granted «Commission. Ho sorved in 
FFrtnco, and later is Ttaly, and returned to Pranoe in tne 
to tak putin the heavy Sing lat aping- Promoted 
Captain, ho saw hand norvico in tho troneher throughout 
{he sunimor. He fll at Vieestrante on Sth September, 
‘vhiint Toading his company at the farthest point ia the 
British attaoke 
Ganarrcicart, Lieut, Davi A. [Assooiate), Reported 
missing 17th April, 1918, now presumed killed 
Dixon, Capt. Ovni Bontox, M.C. [Studen]. Died 
of wounds in Franoe 14th November, 1918. 
Fnasnn, Liont, H. Hommnn, Srd Yorks Regt. [dsso- 
ciate, Pugin Student, 1910}, Reported, missing 
27th May, 1918, now presumed killed in action, 
Minx, 2nd Lieut, Davro, Hants Cyclist: Battalion 
[Associate]. Killed in action 28th Sept. 1918, 
Moscnor, Capt. and Adjutant Wretram Nort, 
Jontox, 5th Durham Light Infantry [Student], 
‘Missing, presumed killed, 27th May, 1918. Only 
son of Mr. W. J. Moseop, of Darlington [Fallow 
Capt. Mosezop bid beon in the Wat sinoe August, 1014, 
ok pan the Second Balt of Ypres, He was vio 
‘mentioned in dixpatohes, and rood!ved the Miktary Cross, 
Tn the retreat tof ‘on 27th May, 1918, hin regiment 
was surrounded. andthe. bale taken prisoners.“ Ceyt 
‘Mosorop, surrounded by 10 oF 12 of the enemy, refused to 
snurenden, and fought his wey out, ling svoral Germans, 
Ronohing Brigade, Headquarters, ho wat next given, an 
almost impossie task and probably fell in carryingit out 
Noruey, Avaxer Cann, Lancashize Regt. [Associate], 
Killed in France, Sist May, 1918, 
Mititary Distinctions. 
Saxon, Frepx. Cnas. [Associate]. Twice mentioned 
in’ dispatches and awarded the Military Cross. 
‘Wanxinsox, Liowt. 8. (Licentiate). . Awarded Royal 
‘Air Forve Cross. 
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Conference on the Condition of the Building Industry. 

‘A Conference to consider the present condition of 
the building industry was held under the auspices of 
the R.I.B.A. on Tuesday, 20th May, in the Institute 
‘rooms, at which there was an attendance of some 250, 
Mr, Henry 'T, Hare, President, was in the chair, and 
Aelogates were present from the following bodie 
London County Council, Royal Institute of B 
Architeots and its Allied Societies, Society of Arc} 
‘tects, Surveyors’ Institution, London Chamber of 
Commerce, Institute of Builders, London Master 
Builders’ Assooiation, Quantity Surveyors’ Associa~ 
tion, National Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers, Labour Conciliation and Arbitration Board, 
National Federation of Building Trades Operative 
London Trades Council, Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Assooiation, London Association of Master 
Deoorators, Clerk of Works Association, National 
Association of Operative Plasterers, Operative Stone 
‘Masons’ Society, Slater’ and Tilers’ Society, Associ 
tion of Master Heating Engineers, Society of British 
Gas Industries, Sooiety of Wood-cutting Machinists, 
Builders’ Labourers’ Union, Paviors and Street 
Masons, Operative Bricklayers’ Society, Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners, Operative Plumbers’ Associn- 
tion, House Painters’ Soviety, Glass Blowers’ Society, 
Furnishing Trades Assooiation, Association of Master 
‘Monumental Masons, Pressed Brickmakers’ Associn~ 
tion, Stook Brick Manufacturers’ Assoviation, Timber 
‘Trades Federation. 

‘Tho Rt. Hon, Dr. Avowox, President of the Loool 
Governmont Board, in formally opening the Conference, 
Einvappart end usta ofthe ret profndon ona, 
tho ma co of the 
tari conection wi the houing programe. “Tho 
hoarty oo-operation of the architect, the municipal engineer 
tnd tho surveyor was essential to rapid any 
{hing those organisations could do to remove delays would 
rendor a great service to the country. Ho hoped that ns a 
result of the practical papors before the Conference come 
‘means would be found by which tho different trades con: 
cared could be got ‘and o working understanding 
with regard to the National Housing scheme might be 
‘evolved. Unless a big output could be obtained it would 
bo impossible to aatisfy on urgentnational demand. If 
‘this diffcalty were ot overcome not only would the pro- 
‘gress of tho housing schomes be affected, ut permanent 
damage might be dono to the industry of the country. 
Ho felt indebted to the Institute for inaugurating this 
conference of the trades concerned, and so trying to deal 

practical fashion with the urgent defects with whioh 
they wero confronted. 

‘The Prosident, having taken the chair, outlined the 
onder of proceedings, and the following papers were 
‘hen read :—The Finance Act, 1910, by Mr. A. A. Hudson, 
K.C. [Hon.4.]; ‘Tho Present and Future Effeot of 
Government Housing on Prices and Employment, by 
Major Harry Bames, M.P. [F.]; ‘The Competitive Contract 
Syatem : Should it be Retained, Abolished or Modified ? by. 
Mr, F. H. A. Hardonstlo [4.] (representing the Surveyors’ 
Institation); Industrial Relations of Architect, Builder 
‘and Workmén, by Mr. Edmond J. Hill (representing the 
Institute of Builders); Architects and Builders, by Mr. 
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Poul Watorhouse (F]; ‘The Mutual Relations of the 
‘Arohitect, Builder and Workman, by Ms. Harry Gill 
(roprosenting the Sooisty of Architects); ‘Tho Mutual 

tions of the Architect, Builder and Workman, by Mr. 
J. Murrey (representing the National Federation of Bull 
jng ‘Trades Operatives) ; ‘The Competitive Contract 
Systom: Should it be Retained, Abolished or Modified? by 
Mr. Frederick L. Dove (ropresenting the National Federa- 
tion of Building ‘Trades Employers). 

"At the close of the vory interesting disoussion in the 
afvernoon, the following resolution was passed 

“That tho R.LB.A., the Surveyors’ Institution, the 
Institute of Builder, the National Federation of Building 
‘Trades Employers and the Notional Federation of Building 
‘Trades Operatives do sct up a Joint Consultative Board 
for establishing better conditions in tho Building ‘Trade.”” 

Building Industries Consultative Board, 

In pursuance of the Resolution above reported  pre- 
Timinary mooting was held on Tuesday, 27th May, when 
tho following representatives of the various bodios indi- 
‘entod attended :— 

"Royal Insitute of British Architecs,—Mx, Henry T. 
Hare, President RLB.A., in. the chair, Mx. John, W. 
‘Simpson [F'}, Mr. Percival Mf. Fraser (¥,J, Mr. Delissa 
‘Toveph (F°, 

"Surveyors? Inatittion.—Me. F. HA. Hasdoastle (4.). 

Institute of Builders and National Rederation of Building 
Prades Employers—Mr. Wrodk, L. Dove, Mx. 8 J, Hill, 
Mr. R, B. Chossum. 

"National Federation of Building ‘Prades Operative 
Mr. J. Murrey. 

‘Tho following Resolution, moved by Ms. Delissa Joseph 
‘and seconded by Mr. J. Murrey, was carried :—" ‘That the 
‘oint Consultative Bonrd for establishing better conditions 
jn the Building ‘Teado bo constituted as follown j— 

Tivo representatives of the National Federation of 
Building Trados Operatives. 

“Five architeote, including tho President of the R.LB.A. 

‘Five contraotors,members of the Fnstitutoot Builders 
tho National Federation of Building Trades Employers 

‘five surveyors, nominated by tho Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, including # member of the Quantity Surveyors’ 
Association 5 
with ‘to add to their number, the Prosident of the 
BULBeA-for the time being to bo tho Permanent President.” 

"Te waa further Resolved that the Board be styled tho 
“Building Industries Consultative Board,” that the 
rmootings bo hold in the rooms of the R.t.B.A., 9, Conduit 
Stevot, W., and that the first meoting of the fully eon- 
stituted Board bo held on Wednesday, 25th June, at 
8.30 p.m. 

‘The Address to Sir Aston Webb. 

‘The following is the text of the Address, beautitully 
‘executed in gold on vellum by Mr. Graily Hewitt, 
recently presented to Sir Aston Webb on behalf of the 
Institute — 

‘To Sir ASTON WEBB, K.0.Y. 
of the Royal. Academy, 

We, the undersigned Members of Councit and 

Past Presidents of the RIB-A. are depuled to 

offer you the sincere congratulations of the Enstitute 

cater election as President of the Royal Academy 

‘and on this signal recognition of the fine qualeties 





























OLB, President 
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displayed by you throughout your Brilliant profes- 
‘tonal career, Tt has Been gour contant pian 
‘promote the best interests of architecture, and the 
‘great services you have rendered inspire us with the 
ope that in the high office you are now 
cal nt fl yo wi ring al he ert nto 
line an ‘in your power to provide an open 
field for their fullest and finest expression. The 
Institute desires to. assure you of its earnest wish 
for your auocess in the great work that Lies before 
‘you. 

(ier fellow signature ofthe Presiden and 
‘Members of Council and Past Presidents} 

March 1919. 

‘The Address was presented by a deputation from 
‘the Council headed by the President, Sir Aston Webb 
coxpressed the extreme gratification he felt at receiving 
this testimony of his brother architects’ goodwill. 
Some of the happiest hours of his life, he said, had 
‘been passed at the Institute with them and nothing 
had, given him greater pleasure than their congratu- 
lations upon the gna honour which had been done 

im, 





Congratulations to Sir Reginald Blomfield. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Past President, reply- 
ing to the letter conveying the vote of congratulation 
‘passed at the Meeting of the 26th May, writes :— 

2nd June, 1919. 

Duan Sin,—I am greatly gratified by the oongratu- 
lations voted at the General Meeting and conveyed to 
‘me in your letter of 30th May, I value them very 
highly ‘and they recall to me the loyalty and enthu- 
siagm of my colleagues which never failed me during 
my term of office at the Institute. Please convey my 
sinoore thanks to the President, the Chairman, Mr. 
Simpson, and the members of the Institute for their 
very kind messnges.—Yours faithfully, 

G, Noxthover, Bsa. Reowann Brome. 
stimonial to Mr, Ernest Newton, RA. 

‘At a dinner given by the Counoil on the 19th May 
to the Prosident and his predecessor in the chair, Mr. 
Ernest Newton, R.A., an Address, beautifully illu- 
‘minated on vellum, was presented to Mx, Newton on 
‘behalf of the Institute, together with a silver salver 
‘and tankard, the gift of some cighty subsoribors 
desirous of testifying their appreciation of his services 
to the country during the war, The following is 
the text of tho Address =~ 

The Council of the Royal, Institute of British 
Architects hereby offer to Mr. Ernest Newton, 








A.R-A., on behalf of the Inatitute and of the general 
body of British Architects, their thanks for and 
ent and courteous 


appreciation of hhis reaent ef 

2 of duties at the Minisiry of Munitions 
‘The spirit in which Mr. Newton offered his assist- 
‘ance, the industry with which he fulfilled his task, 
thelong labours which he wncomplainingly bore, and 
the Benefits which he rendered not only to the Nation 
But to his professional Brethren in a time of great 
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difficulty, have merited the admiration and gratitude 
of all his brother archileots, whose representatives 
toish in this dutiful Address to renew their expres- 
sion of the affection and respect which they have 
long felt and long will feel for their colleague, Past 
President and friend. 


Mr. Newton, in @ letter to the JournaL, writes: 
“May T be allowed to express my sincere thanks to 
ay friends for the Address and testimonial presented 
to me on their behalf by the President, T value them 
very highly, not only because they are beautiful 
possessions, but as tokens of the esteom of my brother 
architects.” 

Few outside Mr. Newton's Department had any 
idea of the immense volume of work which passed 
through their hands. ‘The general impression is 
that they were concerned only with ordinary private 
building, Extensive as this was, however, it formed 
only « comparatively small part of their functions, 
Building and construction work of every kind had 
‘to bo dealt with: all factories (with the exception of 
controlled establishments and. Government oon 
tracts), all railway construction and buildings, coal 
nines ind colliery buildings, waterworks, gasworks, 
powerstations, drainage works, reservoirs, cold 
‘storage, margarine factories, tramway extensions and 
buildings, docks, harbours, shipyards, civil hospitals 

‘and all military hospitals not undertaken by Govern- 
ment, all Y.M.C.A, huts and other recreation buildings, 
‘cantons, hostels, and welfare buildings, municipal 
Duildings of every kind, churches, farm-buildings, 
and cottages, and the reinstatement of damage caused 
by fie, aircraft or explosion. All these matters had 
to bo enquired into in detail and dealt with according 
to “proved, urgency. Mr. Newton's Department 
hhad also, through the Building Labour Committeo, 
of which he was Chairman, to controk the building 
‘operatives’ wages_on all ‘Government, buildings ; 
to administer the Sunday labour regulations, and to 
deal with alien labour in municipal factories and with 
the passporta of skilled workmen. It waa their task, 

, to fix the amount of timber to be released by 
the Timber Controller forall buildings under licence, 
except controlled establishments and cantoons, as well 
ts thoso being built within the free limit. Tt may be 
‘mentioned that the free limit was a special bone of 
‘ontention, and attacks against it were frequent, 
‘The limit, it is true, was a low one, but, it enabled 
‘good many people just to carry on. Not the least 
exacting part of tho duties was the interviewing. 
‘Of the 40,000 callers on business matters, Mr. Newton 
personally interviewed some 10,000, and needless 
to say the art of outting short the garrulous among 
them had to he sedulously cultivated, Some of the 
Department's activities were left behind when they 
‘were transferred from the Ministry of Munitions in 
1918 to the Ministry of National Servioo. On leaving 
the Ministry of Munitions Mr. Newton was succeeded 
‘as Chairman of the Building Labour Committee by 
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Lord Askwith. Mr. Newton’s Government work lasted 
nearly three years. Two years wore spent at the 
Mi ‘of Munitions and one at the Ministry of 
National Service. His services at tho Ministry of 
Munitions were rendered entirely con amore, no salary 
‘or emolument of any kind attaching to the position. 

In returning thanks at te presenter above: 
mentioned, Mz. Nowton expressed his appreciation of 
the valuable assistance he had received from Mr. 
Digby Solomon {4.] in his successful endeavours to 
get the building restrictions removed. 

‘A Now Architect Knight. 

‘A knighthood has been conferred upon Mr. Charles 
T. Ruthen, 0.B.E. [¥.], Deputy Controller of Accom- 
modation, Ofice of Works ; holds voluntarily the 
positions of Chief Inspector to the Cabinet Committee 
én Accommodation and Deputy Controller for the 
London area. “ 

‘The Annual Elections: Serutineers! Reports. 

‘The results of the Annual Elections are recorded in 
the subjoined Reports of the Serutineers, which were 
read at the Business General Meeting on Mondoy, 
2nd June. 

‘Tho Soratineers appointed to count tho votes for the 
lootion of the Count and Standing Commitioes for the 
Season 1910-1020 bog to report a follows S10 envelopes 

cel ved-—250 from Fallows, 5 trom Aatocates, and 
Tom Hon, Associaton. ‘Three were rejected as invalid, 
erate oton ina Flo 


Sir John William Sinpron (unopposed). 
Henry ‘Themes ‘Haey Me 















Paw 
aot Newton, Res (anoppowed 
Vice Pemenswros— eda dwasd uy Dawber, 
4st voleny Waiter Cave, 4; Stanley Davonport ‘Aus: 
innads "S04 ; Alfred. William Stephens Gross, 37f.—=Wot 
Becoa + Desay Soott Worthington, 200 
‘fon, Seendeane Me, Arthur Renn (unopposed) 
Mavanne or Counc: Fauuows-ditued Paul 
Watechour, 385 vote j Henry Vaughan Lanchestor, 378 
i, Soa; Profesor Wiliam IWohard 

achahy, BE Glen Girt Sooty, AuT-AY, 921; Robert 
Aisnnss, S19, Herbert Duneas Seach Wood, 217; 
Milam Curtis’ Greon, 405 Professor Prederk. Moore 
Simpeon, 06; Andrew Noble Prentice, 01 | AMajor Harey 
Sarken Webs 2767 George Hubbard, B8:A..272 4 Thomas 
Gest Luce, 20; Dantotar Might Poteet, 242; Chases 
Stanley Peash, 2805 Honry Philp Buske Downing. 297 
Sohn Jaren douny' 282) "Max ‘Cianke, 281 *Aycney 
Perla, S31 Net Heced  Menny Mattineas Mevebay, 
liam ‘uaward Tilley, 20; Alber, Kdwand 
lxdaons B11; Alexander Godnge Roberiaon Mackensi, 
Willam Woodwatd, 108; Sums! Peron ick, 100; 
Vian Alesunder Harvey, 106; Harber Hardy Wingloe 
Worth, 1094 Alfred Sagen Snell, 190; Bernard Dickoee, 
Tory Willan Giitee Seott 10%; ‘Harty Redforn, 140) 
Jamea Thorturn Cachet 199; Courtenay Melville Crick 
er 10y, Wiltam dvasd Crompton, 127) "Willem 
Honey White, 124 Alfod Grx, 1107 Chasis Lovett Gi 
Tiss Predarick ‘neat Pontes ‘edWrardn, 172)" Delish 
Toph: 11 Chases Honry Brodie, 80: Forcval Maurice 
Free 82 

205 voting papers received, of which 42 wore invalid, 
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ANNUAL 


Assoctinn-Mawauns o” Covxor.—Blected :  Rawin 
‘Stanley Hall, 302 voter; Profesor Laelia Patrick Aber. 
oromble, 380; William Robert Davidge, $11; Dighy 
{awis Solomon, 271 ; Horace Wiiam Cubit, 260 
Stookalale Harrinon, 249.--—-Not Bletl "George Leonard 
Biisngton, 249 ; Leonard Rome Guthrie, 287; Kensington 
Gammel, 190, Kebert John Angel, 186; Herbert Shop- 
hhord, 184); Frederic Robert Hiomns, 123 ;- Arthur William 
Hennings, 110. 

606 voting papers wore ro 
invalia 8 


[Rxpanannrarevns op Actin Socremx9 all unoprosed), 
—Horiert Tudor Bocklend (Birmingham) | Chases Sept 
imgn Brrington losehen) John alte Gatch, FAs. 
eshte ia ory al oad ge 

ora}; John’ Keppie (Gisgow); Llewelyn Kitshen 

(fore aad H, Vorks)y s4ae Seyio (Afencheters Harry 
{Sabi Wotan ottinghm)” eons Watt (Aber 
cen) 

armasneraniva or eum Ancmurzorvn. Associsni0x. 
Hite vere Web iby BO feneppored) 

Hox. “Aupisoxa Allied Tiarold Goulet) Chases 
reiward Hutehonon (anopposed) 

Seta oP. Hoop F.. aop, RW, Cale, Guy Chand, 
vw. franlgn Morrel Fiion  itgtan,Siget Galen, Mt. 
Bria Mire nals Brancle owlr, Water Re Tgp, 
‘onl, Grce, Hoa Chairmen 

‘Ant Staxorso Coxourenn; Fausows, — Bleed: 
inert Newton, © A, lt votes; Joh aifed Gotey 484: 
Giles liber Soot AKAs 424, fir Anton Webby $14 
Hiuley Ricard, 306 Proce Broderik Moore Spscn, 
Sus Bidney Ryan Greonsade, 200; Arthur Keen 300; 
Soha James Jona, 201, Henry Philip Burke Downing. 
Bao." Wot Hlected : Mausico Bvoreue Webb. 207) Twin 
Thomas Maly 200; Walter Tapper, 2603, Harry Redrn, 
200 Aired Cox, 108) Berry Sir, 12 
‘Atsocusran. Bleed Jaman "Blas, Fulton, 4225 
abert Sonor Bax 438 Ormrod aswel Aten 
Bon dyin Gunn, 884; Ladnard amo, uthee, $81 
Witinm Arthur Webb, 990.—-—-NetHleced* Joh rest 
Newinry, 288; John Stevens Leo, 207 
‘ro voting popem Toon ved of which & were invalid 
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Blecd > Poroy Lealio Waterhounp, 482 votes; Henry 
Martineaw Mletehe 

‘Alfred Tuickards 
Hen 


492) “Arthur Stratton, 418; Edwin 
Albert Edward Richardeon, 804 ; 
Hoathcoto Statham, 302 ; Charles Harrison Towns 
176; Hubert Christian Corlette, 975 ; Herbert Hardy 
seaworth, 399; Louia Ambler, 921.——Not Blected 
Charlee Lovett Gill, $18; David’ Theodorw Fyle, 302; 
William Raward Vernon Crompton, 204; Herbert George 




















1m Godfrey Newton, 428 
, 388; William Henry Ward, 
308; John Alan Slater, 341; Arthur Trystan Edward 
284; John Hubert Worthington, 261.——Not lected 
in Shaw Briggs, 217; Stanley Churchill Rameoy, 181 ; 
‘Williem Henry Anecll, 171 ; Frederick Robert Hiorns, 149 5 
Charles Rdvard Sayer, 983 Too Sylvester Sullivan, 97. 
1560 voting papers wore received, of which 6 were invalid 
hiingeeSriony Tae Chae Wena, Bre 
Paacrox Sraxprso Comanres : Fantow 
1D. B. Niven, 68 votes ; W. H. Atkin-Berry, 400 ; Sydney 
Perks, 4303 HLA. Satohell, 424; W. U. Hunt, 420; 
UH, V. Arhloy, 426 ; W. Woodward, 424 ; “W. Gilibee Scott, 
421; 8. W. ‘Troup, 419; F. A. Powell, 387.——Not 
Elected ; Deiisse Joseph, 204. 
‘Assocraras.—Blected ? Horace William Cubitt, Harry 
‘Yalentine Milner Emerson, Kensington Gammell, Herbert 




































ELECTIONS 199 


Haylock Golding, Chaves award Hutchien, John 
Dodglas Scott (all unopposed) 
‘papers wore handed to us, of which 6 were invalid. 

Savers Rola Web, CB Hutchison, 6H, Rr (Chie 

Scruyen Seuwpiwo Comnrrnn: Fxttows—Bleced : 
Horbort Duncan Searles-Wood, 408 votes ; Harry Peroy 
‘Adams, 464; Max Clarke, 408; George Hubbard, 46¢ 
Charles Stanley Peach, 460; George Homblower, 423 ; 
Poreival Mausice Fraser, $93; Allan Ovenden, Collard, 
376; William Henry White, 800 ; Henry Albert Saul, 300. 
<Not Hlected : Honey Percival Monckton, 351 ; Osborn 
Gluse Hills, 382. 

‘Assocutns,—Elected : Edwin Stanley Hall, 434 
George Leonard Bikington, 414 Charles Archibald Dau! 
ey, 402 Dighy Lew Solomon, 804; Herbert Skephen 
08); John Hatton Markham, 846.——Not Elected : John 
‘Alford Choston, 342 James Emevt Franck, 270, 

Bi voting popes ere eee vedof which tere oval, 

Seratuent=0. 8, Doll, Paget Le Baxter, CH, Brodie (Chrian}- 














Exhibition of Drawings by Mr, Crace, 

‘Towards the end of the month a selection from the 
vyaluablo drawings presented to tho Library by Mx. 
John D. Crace [Hon, A.) will be exhibited in, the 
Tnstitute galleries, ‘The drawings were made by Mx, 
Grace at different times during the past half-century, 
‘and will be chiefly illustrative of Italian colour decora- 
tion and ornament of the Renaissance period, although 
‘specimens of earlier work will also be included. Apart 
from their historical and artistic value, as these 
studies were exeouted "for his own instruction and 
with the objeot of recording the true tones of colour 
‘and their correct relatiors to one another,” this col- 
lection forms an important series of examples for the 
guidance ofthe stadont, Besides the muted drav- 
ings there will also be on view two folio sketchbooks, 
cone containing water-colour sketches illustrating & 
Spanish tour, and the other a large miscellaneous 
collection of architectural detail, ornament and 
decoration. 








MINUTES. 


At the Adjourmed Special General Moeting forthe con 
sidtmtton af the Reveed Rene of Protea! ha 
held Monday, 12th May, 2010, st 8. pame—Preven 
Henry T, Haro, Prowdcnt, n the Chair: 46 Fellows ( 
cluding 10 meinbers of the” Couneil) and 41. Asvociates 
{inaludlng 3 members of the Covell) 

"The President ruled out of order, as being w direct 
nogative, the motion of which Mr. Herbert W. Wills [. 
hal given notioe-—via," That the Revised Seale be rejects 
Initeontietyy and that no action be faker inthe matter.” 

‘Gonsideraon of the remainder of the Beale, beginning 
with elunse 16, yas then proceeded. with 















uate 16, with tho hal paragraph liminatod, wan 
adoptec 
remaining clauses of the Seale were adopted. 





Te'wan egreed that the amendments mate in the Seale 
at the vatloun meetings should. he submitted to. the 
Tnglitute Soettors for thes approval of the wording. 
Ee Braden then moved tht adoption of the Seale as 8 
‘The resolution was seconded by Mr. W. Gillbee Seott [P:] . 
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In the discussion which onsued, Mr. Herbert W. Wills 
GE BF Renna (43, Me roa Waterton 
BJ, Bedgeove (7) and Me. Ewin. Wal 17} 
‘against the motion, 

‘Tho resolution having boen put to the vote was declared 
‘eneeiod, 67 voting for, and 16 against, 

‘Mr. Wms, Woodwand (F.] moved "That tho opera- 
tion of the Bealo be deferred for twelve months from this 


fc. H. Hardwicke Langston (4.] seconded. 
‘ho scwoltion bea put 0 iho volo was defeated by 
two voter--84 voting ints favour, and 96 against, 

“Tho proceedings terminated st 6.20. 











[At the Fourtenth Goseral Mesting (Ordinary) of the 
Seasion 1018-19, held. Monday, 20th May, 1010, 088 p.m. 
Provent Mz John W. Siupcon, Past Vice-President, 
‘iho Obit; 18 Fellows Gnoluding § mombers of the Counc 
WeAtiiaten Glaing tetera he Connell an 3 
ontiaieethe: Minatse of tho Mooting held: Lith May 
eink oad and ened evr 
fe Agthar Keen [P.}, acting for 
sannsusesd thatafeo ie lst Meoting intimation ad bea 
feoclved that fhe following mombors fad baenbilad inthe 
Warr-Gapt. Francis Reston Barty, 6th (Henorve) Kast 
‘eplinont, dasoeat clooted 1012; Lieut David 
minus Catniohac Associate, elected 1016; Lieut, Ronry 
Hubert Pras, Sei Yorkahite Roglmont, ‘Papin Sident 
lected davoiale 1019 Lieut. Albert Cus Not 
Lancashire Regiment, Aarociate, clocted 1908 ; Capt, 
William Noo! Jobson Moserop S.0,,Sth-Darham Ligue 
Stents Tt wan, Resolved, that tho. deepast 
ms the atts Tox tp ot hy on ne 
Eiored on the Minutes, and that w moonnge of nympat 
MC condolonco tm sonvayed to that nearest lave 
"Tho deceuso was, uso anpotnood of the fellowing 
members s=Walter Albert Gatiow, looted. Fellow 1904; 
‘Krosander Skirying,elootad Pellow 1000; Harold Arthur 
Woodington, slsted. Aavoriate 1800; Charles. Cruvtordy 
Moetod “ricenate 1012; Predovike William Gardiner, 
‘looted. Lieenate 1011; Frank Mooro Kirby, sleated 
Thoentsaty 1011s. Oharies Buln (ruools, elootod. Lon 


‘Corenpoing Member 180%. 
ihe Chattmsa, > honour of knighthood 
reoontly ents ‘ he 
Part Preegont, Royal Gold: Medal sd hi 
{evolved thats. meatage oxpromive ‘ofthe Instat 
Reavly congratulations te forwarded to Sir Haginld. 

“A bapeton Rusrnoup ‘Fennteata oF tue Uxrens 
Saray contributed. by Me, Bou Lubwohen, Halas, of 
Now Work, was road. by Mx Arthur ‘Koes, aud on tho 
Imetion of Mr Paul Waierhosee [F, aeonded, by Me. 
Dulin Josoph [P, voten of thous io the author and 
tendorof the Papor were caried by aaclamation, 

‘INS proceeding loved and the Meting ons mt 0.18 p.m 








Hon. Secretary, 



























At the Fifteenth Coneral Mosting (Business) of the 
‘Sesion 1918-15, held Monday, 2nd June, 1919, at p.m.— 
‘Proaont : Mz, Walter Oeve, Vice-President, in the Obal 
aoveral Fellows and Astociatos (including 2 Members oft 
Council and’ 1 Assosinte Momber of Conneil)—tho Minutes 
of the Mocting held” 26th May ‘were takon ax road and 
‘gned as correst. 

‘Tho Chairaian having announood the decease of Mr. 
Samual Porkins Picky Afember of Council, 1 waa resolved 
fhiat an expression of the Tostitato’s sorrowful rogret for 








his Loss be enteced on the Minutes, and that a message of 
sympathy and condolence be forwarded tie none 
itive. 


Mr Acthur Koen [F-, acting os Hon, Sooretary, read the 
Report of the Sorutinects giving the rerults of the clections 
of the Officer, Council, and Standing Committees for the 
Beasion 1019-20, 


[inne 1919 


Te having been reported that Messrs. Max Clatke and 
“Sydney Perla had received an equal number of votes for 
th eighteenth place on the lint of Members of Council the 
tloclion was determined by ballot of the members present 
fr prscribed. by ‘By-lew 23, and Mean, Penal M, 
Fear [FJ and’ Herbert Bhophord [4.] having’ been 
appointed Soratineer, the reeute of tie ballot, were 
‘Palate as follows = For Mie. Max Clarke, votes; for Mr, 
Sydney Peri, 7 votos, 

‘The Chairman deolored the Offcers, Council, and Stand- 
ing Gommitize uly eoted in aoonianon with th Sor 
{iteore’ Report, and vote of thanks waa paaned by acola- 
tration fo the Serutineor for their labour in eonnection 
wrth the sloetions. 

“The proceodings terminated at 8.30 p.m. 














COMPETITIONS. 
Ruislip Housing Competition. 





‘Tho negotiations of the R.I.B.A. Competitions 
Committee with the promoters of the above competi 
tion have had a satisfactory result, and the clauses of 
tho conditions to which exception was taken have 
deen amended to bring them into line with the 
R.LB.A. Regulations. ‘The ban upon the oompeti- 
tion is therefore withdrawn, 


Glasgow Corporation Housing Competition 
‘Tho Competitions Committee of the Royal Institute 
of Britiah Architoots requosts Members and Licentintes 
to set fro ting pain tho above competition, 
the conditions not in conformity with the 
Instituto Royalations for Architectural Comptitions, 
‘Tho Committoo is in communication with the pro- 
:oters of the competition with a view to the amend- 
ment of the conditions. 














NOTICES, 


Presentation of the Royal Gold’ Medal. 
THE SIXTEENTH GENERAL MEBTING 
(Ordinary) of the Session 1918-19 will be” held 
MONDAY, 25rd JUNE 1919, at 8 pamy for the 


following purposes 
‘To read the Minutes of the Meeting held 16th June. 
‘To-admit membors attending for the first time 
since their election, 
‘To present. the ROYAL GOLD MEDAL FOR 
ARCHITECTURE to Mu. LEONARD STOKES, 
Past President. 


‘The Revised Scale of Professional Charges. 

‘As will be seen by the Minutes of the Meeting of the 

1th May, published in this issue, the Revised Scale 

hhas beon passed and its issue sanctioned, Copies are 
now on sale at the Institute, price sixpence each, 
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THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. 


Presentation to Mr. Leonarp Stokes, Past President R.I.B.A., at the General Meeting, 
Monday, 23rd June, 1919. 


ADDRESS BY MR. HENRY T. HARB, President. 

Lapras an Guwtiicms,—It is a great pleasure to me that the last function which falls to my 
Jot as President of this Institute should be the presentation of the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture 
to my old friend, Leonard Stokes. or many years his presence within these walls was constant and 
frequent, and no face was more familiar to us. We welcome and greet him to-day after a lapse of 
some years, and are pleased to have this opportunity of showing our esteem and appreciation both of 
his architoctaral work and his personal character. 

Itis, I think, necessary on these oceasions to repeat the purpose and meaning of the presentation 
of the Royal Gold Medal, whichis accorded by His Majesty the King and awarded on the advice and sug 
gestion of the Institute each year. Its object, to quote from the wording of the regulations laid down, is 
the “ promotion of architecture ” and it is “ annually conferred upon some distinguished architect or 
man of seience or letters, who has designed or executed s building of high merit or produced a work 
teniding to promote or facilitate the knowledge of architecture or the various branches of seiencos 
connected therewith.” ‘The roll of recipients, since its institution in 1848, is a formidable and eompre- 
hensive one, and includes names known and honoured throughout the world. In adding Mr. Stokes's 
name to that list we feel satisfied that we are but carrying on its high tradition, for Mr. Stokes's name 
hhas been familiar to us nearly forty years and has always been associated with architectutal works of 
tho highest excellence and very strongly marked character. 

Tinust, as part of my duty, give a brief sketch of Mr. Stokes's career. He was articled to Mr. . J. 
Nicholl and aftorwards spent some time in the offiee of a quantity surveyor, an experience which T am 
sure he must have found of great service to him in after years, for there is no method by which every 
part of the anatomy of a building ean be so well grasped or understood as by actually taking out the 
bill of quantities. Ho subsequently acted as clerk of works at Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 
under Mr. Street, another experience of the more practical side of our work. Later he was in Mr. 
Street's office, and also with Mr. Colloutt and Mr. St. Aubyn. This was followed by a period of trave) 
and study in tho Eastern counties, and in 1880, on being awarded the Pugin Studentehip, by a tourin 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. In 1881 he was in Germany and Italy. 
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His first work was the Church of the Sacred Heart, Exeter, carried out in collaboration with 
Mr. Waro of Exeter. ‘This was followed by St. Patrick's Schools, Southampton, and numerous houses, 
churches and schools. One of the most notable of his churches is St. Clare's, Liverpool, a very beautiful 
and characteristic example of his eeclesiastioal work. Other churches are All Souls’, Folkestono; 
St. Joseph's, Maidenhead ; All Souls’, Peterborough ; St. Augustine's, Sudbury, and numerous others, 

Of domestie work there is a very long list, too long to enumerate in detail, but amongst them may 
be mentioned Minterne House, Dorset ; Shooter's Hill House, Pangbourne, and his own residence at 
Woldingham. 

‘Amongst his secular work we are most of us familiar with the series of buildings carried out for 
‘the National Telephone Co. in London and other citios. These aro specially notable as showing how 
‘a purely utilitarian building may be made architecturally interesting. We also have in London a very 
good example of municipal work in his Town Hall for Chelsea 

‘The most notable work, however, which he has carried out during thé last few years is the now 
buildings for Hmmanuel College, Cambridge, a work which, in a city of fine buildings, ancient and 
modern, holds its own for character and general excellence. 

Thave omitted many fine works from the list quoted, but wo have arranged in the adjoining room 
‘a selection of illustrations which will supply some of the omissions, and all of which will justify the 
high estimation in which his work is held by his brother architeots. 

Mr. Stokes was President of the Architectural Assoviation at a critical period of its career when it 
‘was first initiating its scheme of architectural education, a scheme which has since developed into ono 
of the most important schools in the countiy. ‘To his energy and foresight was largely due its early 
success. Later on, when the Association took oyer the premises of the Architectural Museum, he,acted 
4s architoot in tho rebuilding and adaptation of the building, a very dificult and thanlkless task, which 
was carried out with entire success. 

After many years of sorvice as a member of the R.I.B.A. Council, he became President in 1910, 
and during the two years of his occupation of that position made a determined effort to take tho first 
stops towards the unifying of the profession. After much tedious and tiresome negotiation a schemo 
‘was arrived at which promised to have accomplished this, but unfortunately serious opposition from 
unexpected quarters mado its realisation impossible, a rosult T think to be greatly regretted. Had it 
boen accomplished the profession would to-day have been in a much stronger and more influential 
position, One still hopes that his labours in this direotion may some day provo to havo Inid the 
foundation on which ultimate unity may be achieved. 

Thave probably said enough to show that Mr. Stokes, during the many years of his activo career, 
has oecupied @-very prominent placo in the world of architecture, and that his influence has been such 
as to justify in every way tho honour which we are pleased to be able to render him to-day. It must 
be felt by everyone that our list of Gold Medalists would undoubtedly be incomplete if it did not 
include his name. 

I may conclude with a sincere hope that he may, for many years, continue to produce such works 
as have interested and delighted us in the past. 

















* Mr. STOKES, having been invested with the 
‘Medal, addressed the assembly as follows -— 

Mr, Pxesroewz, Lapres aNp Gnvrumwny,—Tt is 
very kind of you to have given me such a warm wel- 
come, but after the eulogistic terms in which Mx, 
‘Haro has oxproased your feelings, T hardly know how 
to thank you. ‘There are many ways of thanking 
people for bestowing an honour—mostly, I think, 
‘wrong. There is the man who bubbles over with his 


‘own importance : ho gots tittered at by his audience, 
and goes home a sadder but not a much wiser man, 
‘The other method i to grovel in the gutter and pretend 
youhavenotdone anything, I will not quite do that. 
‘All T will say is, that the responsiblity for selecting me 
‘as the recipient of the Medal must rest on your shoul- 
ders: you probably know me better than I know 
myself, and ifyou think me good enough for the Royal 
Gold Medal, Ycan only thank you for thinking so. 1 


THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL 


certainly am grateful for the honour you have done 
me. have had many letters of ion on 
the event, among them one from an old friend—I will 
xnot mention his name—who said the honour of getting 
‘the Gold Medal was an honour to the recipient, but 
also gratifying to the family, wife, daughters, and sons; 
‘even uncles received one with much greater favour 
hen one went tose them. (Laughter) I hope T 
shall not have to try thet, though if I do, it will be 
pleasant to reflect that even an uncle will reeeive one 
graciously if one goes to him with a gold medal. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Hare has painted me in very elabo- 
rate colours: he even in my private character, 
which I hoped might escape. However, he did not 
attempt to say much about it, so I will not enlarge on 
that, "He drow a very pleasing picture. It is not so 
very long ago that I was represented here in a dressing- 
gown,* and that did not seem altogether to give 
tion, Pemonlly, 1 think» dresing gown ia 

more suited to my style of beauty than are all the 
slowing terms that Mr. Hare has painted mein. Ido 
not know that T can say more, It is very hard 
indeed to thank people for a distinction bestowed upon 
‘One never knows where to stop. It may intor- 
ou to know that, just as Iwas coming out, a kind 
friend in official quarters telephoned and Peace 
‘has been signed.” (Applause,) I true, If 
it is true, then three great events will always be re- 
membered by us aa falling on the same day : Leonard. 
‘Stokes got the Gold Medal—I put that first, of course 
(aughter)—it is the Prinoe of Wales's birthday anni- 
‘Vorsary, and it isthe day Peace was signed. (Applause) 


Sir ASTON WEBB, PRA, K.0.V.0., OB, Past 
Presiden, Royal Gold Medalist Sir, hope Tahil not 

interrupting the proceedings if I am tosay 
‘one or two words of congratulation to Leonard Stokes 
on the great honour he has received to-day. I feel 
sure there is nobody in this room who is more pleased 
about it than I am myself. I have known Leonard, 
Stokes all our professional life. He has the advantage 
of being a good deal younger than me, but Iremember 
him from tho time ho was with Mr. Street, And, 
Jooking over his workin the ater oom, it made me 
focl quite young again, I remember every ono of 
thos buildings, and always looked st them with the 
sreatest interest and admiration as one after the other 
‘was erected. I have looked at them with the same 
admiration to-night as [used to regard them. I think 
Stokes’s work, if I may say so, has stood the test of 
time almost better than any work I know. I have 
not always seen eye to eye with Leonard Stokes in the 
‘varions affairs of the Archit ‘Association and 
this Tnstitute—and I rather respect man, Sir, who 
does not always agree with me—whois able to disagree, 
And, after all, T daresay sometimes he was right, and 
Tom quite suro that sometimes I was. But, as far as 
Tam concerned, that is all over, and I am most de- 
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lighted to so that he us the Gold Medal.” My only 
surprise is that he did not reoeive it long ago. I ven 
tare to add my best tions to him. 

Mr, PAUL WATERHOUSE : Tam not an author- 

‘to-night, and if Irise to add something to 
Aston Webb bas said, it is merely beoause I 

refrain from doing what should so 
munch like todo. Ttis great pleasure tome to be able 
tosay, on behalfof many of you here, as well as myself, 
how delighted we all are that our old friend Mr, 
‘Leonard Stokes has got this great honour, which, to 
‘our knowledge, he so richly deserves, "What has 
pleased me very much this evening is the discovery 
that he is the same old Stokes—though I ought really 
to say tho same young Stokes—hia speech is the same, 
tnd is other eluractaratin, 00. "T remember por. 
Jhaps as well as anybody here—for there are others Who 
‘were there on those occasions—our i assem 
blies round a hard wood table in Stokes's old and now 
Aestroyed picturesque office, when we discussed the 
future of the Architectural Association, with the aasiat- 
ance of excellent cigars and some very good whisky. 
Wo workad very hae on thoes coousarae (iaughtas) 
‘You laugh, gentlemen, but the refreshment was deeply 
needed, for a very great deal of work was done there, 
stimulated entirely by the man who was our genial 
host and most energetic leader. 

Sir ERNEST GEORGE, R.A., Past President and 
Royal Gold Medalist: 1 would like to say what pleasure 
this occasion gives me. I knew friend Stokes when I 
was hardly of middle age and he was alad. Wo first 
‘met when he was aketching in a German town, and I 
vas doing the mame thing and from that time Thave 
‘watched his vigorous and interesting work and been 
tle to appreciate hs charming character and person- 
ality. I have found his work always interes 

htfal and fresh, never common, I think it 
‘the im ‘of Gold Medalists that he should 
cone of them. I wish hint health and long life. 
Mr. MAURICE WEBB, DS.0,, M0. [F.], Provi- 
the Architectural Assooiation : On. behalf of 
Architectural Association, I shoul like to say 
ith what immense ploasure we saw that Mr. Stokes 
Thad been recommended forthe Royal Gold Meda, 
‘cannot claim to be as intimate with Mr. Stokes 1s is 
my father or Mr. Waterhouse or Sir Ernest George 
butall his life, I believe, he has worked for the 
benefit ofthe younger generation, (Applause) His 


ised 
what Si 
cannot 











x ing hand, not only in time 
of trouble, but in his office he has done everything he 
oul forthe younger soe solo tak bat 
to say with what great ‘we see him honour 
to-night. (Applause.) 

‘Mz, WALTER MILLARD [4.]: Should it happen 
that there is still anybody here who bas known 
‘Leonard Stokes more than forty years, I will give way 
‘6 him. T have before mentioned in this room that 
the first time I heard the name “ Leonard Stokes ” I 
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soaring * Wi lake" And th anewe com bask, 

‘up Aspeaking tubs, ‘“Heis thefellow from the quantity 

rey T still anid that I was in the dark. 

had to learn, and I have gone on learning, 
fever since, T have learned what he was asa student, 

* [have leamed what he is as a man, and T have 
learned what ho can do as an architect. Tonly wish 
to call attention to that little point : that hewas the 
“fellow from the quantity surveyor’. That does not 
mean ‘began in a quantity surveyor'sofice, 
but a wiso dispensation had placed himin a quantity 
surveyors office after serving his artioles toan archi 
tect, and Ihave often thought that that was, perhaps, 
1 key to the story of his suecess in the profession. Tt 
is something for the rest of us to think about, asto 
‘whéthoritis not good for us to use this key for opening 
the door to the garden of architectural practice, It 
‘was not for long he stayed at the quantity surveyor’s, 
perhaps, yet I think ho would he the first to tall us 
that every minuto of the time he did spend thero wa 
worth much to him, I wish to join with others in 
‘congratulations to him, and to say how glad T am. 
that the Institute is able to honour him with this 
Medal as a man who has’ eft his mark on English 
architecture. (Applause.) 

Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER (F.]: I am very pleased 
indeed that Mr. Mautioo, Wabb should have cmpha- 
sised what tho Architectural Assooiation owes to Mr. 
Stokes, and also how many men owe a great stimulus 
fod hep info to bis personal infuance, ‘The share 
that ho took in establishing th evening schools of the 
Architectural Association, which have had so big 
‘an influence upon tho architectural training’ of the 
country, is outstanding, and will probsbly be 
pprecite in the fubure avon moro thn its to-day, 

years the Architectural Association occupied 
premises whioh he had so skilfully adapted to their 
use, and in transferring it to Tufton Street, I think 
Tam right in saying, it was really the introduction 
to the Royal patronage of whioh the Architectural 
Association is now proud. Further, there ia & matter 
which has not, so far, been alluded to, and that 
is Mr. Stokes's' influence, during his presidency, in 
carrying through s0 successfully tho International 
Conierence inconnection with Town Planing. ‘That 
‘was a land-mark in the history of the Institute of the 
very greatest ‘and one whioh may, per- 
ipo, have paved the way ta slap which we all 00 
rejoice in, an architect’ as President. of the Royal 
Academy. Applause.) Tam not able to look back 
Quite so far as are come here, but I think my friendship 
with Mr. Stokes dates pretty nearly to forty years ago, 
but I never remomber anything approaching the inter 
cst which the public took in arohiteoture during the 
time that the gallories of the Academy were decorated 
with plans, models and photographs of architectural 
‘conceptions, as well as actual work executed. And if 
the younger men are spared to se a greater interest on 
the part of the publio at lange, and on the part of the 
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Government and the various public authorities of our 
land, I think we may say that that interest was 
stimilated by Leonard Stokes. (Applause.) 

Mr, HERBERT A, WELOH [4.]: Any plaim T 
right have ask that I may utilise in order 
to say a few words on behalf of the younger generation 
of architeots, Iwould like, fora moment, to pay my 
modest tribute to Mr. Leonard Stokes, and to con~ 
‘gratulate him on the honour which has been conferred 

mn him, and which he go richly deserves, My first 
live interest in the Institute after T came to London I 
vividly recollect was duc to the fact that J found » it 
«0 live & member as Mr. Stokes, On every occasion 
when I was able to be at ite meetings T was delighted 
to feel that there was @ man who was so high in the 
esteem of his brother architects, and ao progressive and 
interested, not only in the profession itself, but n the 
younger generation of architects. Speaking genérally, 
‘Tknow of no man in the Institute at present who has 
helped forward the younger men more than has Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, I’mot him some fifteen years ago, 
‘when T was studying for the Institute examinations 
‘and also pursuing my ordinary studies in axchitootieo 
at University College School, where he was the Visitor 
for two setions, “f keonly remember how deoply 1 
fat indebted to im, and T hope he will scoop muy 
‘hanks forthe very valuable help received under his 
able tuition at that time. ‘That other men were helped. 
‘as much as myself was evidentonevery occasion when 
Mr. Stokes was present: I think there are two points, 
of viow that young students take in regard to those 
who watch and criticise their work: there is the 
admiration for the man’s work, and there is the 
admiration for the man and for his work. For one 
there seems to be a greater delight, and personal in- 
terest than in the case of the other, because, for some 
reason, it is not given to us all to get right into tho 
minds’ of thoso we are trying to teach and help 
forward, Mr. Stokes had. the happy knaok of being 
able to plant himself into the mind and manner of 
work of every student with whom he eame into con- 
tact. ‘That was my experienoe of him particularly. 
On one oooasion he much amused the class there By 
telling the man next to me that he had quite alot of 
braing, but that they were dreadfully scattered, and 
that he must try and knit them up and make some- 
thingof them. I know the man was awfully delighted 
ith the criticism, and he did try hard subsequently, 
with considerable success. ‘There was another man to 
whom Mr. Stokes had been very forbearing, until on 
‘one occasion he seriously asked him whether he had 
ever considered any other calling than that of an 
architect, He said it 80 nicely, that the man went 
away impressed, but not annoyed. ‘That was, at 
least, what I thought at the time, and my opinion was 
confirmed, beoause T met him later and, thinking he 
‘was still following the same delightful calling, Tasked 
hhim how he was getting on. He said: “ Stokes im- 
pressed me so much with that remark he made at 
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University College that I have dropped architecture 
altogether.” ‘The remark was a help to that man, who 
obviously ought never to have taken up architecture, 
fd that oa fefbat to the man we are honoring to- 
night. “Thave much pleasure in adding my apprecs 
tion ot the chatter and th architect of Lonard 
Stokes, and I wish him health, happiness and joy for 
the remainder of his life. (Loud applause.) 








‘The following telegram was received from Mr. 
‘Edwin J. Sadgrove [F.: Best wishes from President 
Society of Architects Leonard Stoken,withrecolle. 





tions of efforts towards unity which were nearly 
suecessful.—Saponove.” 
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On the 12th June, 1919, the Seignce Standing Com- 
nitteo of the Royal Institute of British Arstiteots 
Paid second visit to Westminster Hall to inspect, 
under the personal guidance of Sir Frank Baines, 
Principal Atchiteot of HM, Offs of Works, what it 
being done to zepair, strengthen and maintain the root. 
A model, representing the main timbers of two 
trusses and the inoluded bay of purlins and rafters, 
‘to soale of half-inch to the foot, was first inspected 
and the chief points affected by decay were pointed 
out, ‘These were seen to be almost invariably situ- 
ted in the darkest parts of the roof and at the juno- 
of timbers with one another, causing a serious 
inution of section at important bearings with « 
consequent distortion and settlement in the roof as 
whole, ‘The bearings at the wall heads and the joints 
a the ends of the main eollar beams were the most 
seriously deoayed portions of the trusses, but the 
+ decay is very general in all parts of the timbers re- 
‘mote from observation from the floor of the Hall. In 
tthe bays between the trusses the purlins are severely 
rtrd by the weight they have had to euppore 
and by the destruction of the wood-worm, both in 
their centres and at their bearings upon the trusses, 
Tn some cases these great timbers are reduced to a 
shell s0 fragile as to require sandwiching with new 
timber to prevent them breaking with their own 
‘weight when being removed from the root. 

‘The postions of the patches and repairs formerly 
executed were shown on the model and their struc- 
tural inutility discussed. In many oases the pateh- 
ings merely added dead weight to the trusses they 
‘were intended to assist. ‘The long raking struts 
hammer-posts to shoulder of the lower principal 
rafters are a notable example of this, for however 
{ood their seatings upon the wall may have been when 
‘they were erected, they are now almost invariably 
found to be fretted away by the action of the Xesto- 
bum Pela. In sny case the ineficient wpplcn 
tion of their upper ends to the underside of the lower 
principal leaves it open to doubt whether they were 
over structurally efficient. 
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Of thee rode shown in the model, thos pene- 
ing the principal rafters and connecting them 
wit Go becbnar neon tad tee beer mod ce 
fare the oldest. These have undoubtedly served to 
maintain a precarious state of equilibrium in timbers 
‘too severely damaged by exocesive stress and decay . 
to have stood any longer by themselves. 

These rods, however, have induced bending in the 
principal rafters and will al be removed. They were 
{in some cases provided with slots and wedges in place 
of nuts, and were composed of short lengths of iron 
very imperfectly welded together. ‘They were taxed 
to the utmost by the stresses involved and were with 
difficulty withdrawn from the timbers without break- 


ing, owing to their fragmentary construction and bad 
ann from the fect of the 
lower principals onthe wall heads fo the orown posts 
above the main collar beams were inserted by Bir 
Charles Barry when he removed the buttresses on the 
East side of the Hall. ‘These bars aro applied in such 
‘@ manner as toadd tothe distortion of the old timbers, 
‘and in fact if tightened up would ave further eu 
angered the stability of the roof. They wore doubt- 
Jes plane in postion to restrain a supposed tendency 
of the roof to spread apart at the wall head : no out- 
‘ward spread actually ooours at alower point than that 
to which the tie bars are applied and their function 
hhas been to increase a serious tendenoy of the hammer- 
beam and hammer-post to swing bodily into the Hall. 
In some cases this movement has sinoe gone on to the 
extent of freeing the tie bars of any action whatever 
‘and leaving them hanging loose in their bore holes in 
the timbers. ‘That some of them were originally 
ightened up is shown by the bent condition of the 
pin connecting their upper ends to the crown-post. 
‘Under the action of the in-swinging tendency of the 
hammer-beam and hammer-post the bearing of the 
old timbers upon the wall has been entirely disoon- 
, weights are borne upon the lowes 
segment of the great arch rib and the lower curved 
strut. As much as an inch of air 


is sometimes 
found between the wall head and 











hammer-beam, 

fol ster, whch eegnaly ped to acta ve 
tes, which originally to 

Tal the ham, Day Be Shaogeh i ae 

part of the disconnection. 

Specimens of decayed timber from different parts 
of the roof were inspected by the Committes. Deoay 
in the purlins, wall posts and the bearing end of a wall 
post removed from its corbel, were among the speci- 
‘mens, In the last mentioned example it was noted 
that the previous ineffective and trivial patches oon- 
<cealed the decay without improving the structure, and, 
in consequence of the unequal pressures, a further 
movement in the descending timbers snapped off the 
projecting part of the stone corbel, whioh was held 
pinned to the wall by the oblique pressure of the foot 
of the great aroh 2ib, 

i 8 
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‘The finished appearance of the work of repair was 
observed in trasses 9 and 10, and the included bay 
‘with the new ventilating fiche above, ‘The steelwork 
of the new trusses, a dull brown, is barely 
visible bebind and émong the old timbers which have 

+ been conserved in exactly the same positions as they 
were found. In all cases the steel is kept away to 
the further side of the timber, and even where visible 
from below is more in the shadow than the timber 
adjoining it. 

The Committee then mounted the stages aud were 
shown a series of fragments belonging to the Norman 
‘walls of William Rufus's Hall completed in 1009. The 
fragments of arches and pillars indicate the existence 
formerly éf a very beutiful aroade extending along 
both side walls of the Hall from end to end. ‘The 
design of the arcade has been made out from the 
fragments of stonework and proves to have been set: 
‘out, on & fairly uniform basis throughout, with only 
such irregularities as Norman builders allowed them- 
selves in detail, euch as crowding up the last bays by 
giving the arches smaller spans, and eltering the mor- 
tar joints from one-eighth to’ two inches in width 
when convenient, 

Targe Norman window arches, spaced on the aver- 
ge aout 0 fet 9 inchs npat, centre to centre aro 

praia rom ane nother yt male arches at 8 
wer level, supported upon groups of four Bi 
diameter freestone shafts, ‘The four cushion oapitals 
tare made of separate stones, but the absous block 

‘unites the group into w suficiently solid pier to sup- 












port the arches, i 
‘These Norman remains have involved an uw 
pected structural problem, as in some oases tho, 





Original Norman wall passage remains as a cavity in 
the pier betwoon ono perpendicular window and the 
next, Tho piers were calculated as being of com- 
paratively poor material but solid throughout, and 
‘the presence of a cavity seriously weakens the pier 
unless strengthening works are undertaken. A 
acheme has been prepared, approved by the Ancient 
‘Monuments Board, whereby oertain of the oaviti 
‘will be preserved and opened up to publio inspeotion, 
‘The most suitable cavities, in which the Norman work 
is best preserved, will be chosen for this treatment, 
fand the weakening effect of the cavity will be made 
{good by the careful insertion of new material in suit- 
able positions, without obtruding anything new into 
‘view from the Hall. 

‘The steel reinforcement in progress was then in- 
ote and the design of the new work explained, 
sh new steel truss, with the solid timber between 

lates, is a completo framed structure capable of 
supporting the whole of the dead load and wind- 
pressure and applying the resultant pressures through 
suitably shaped bed plates to the massive wall tops, 
tthe old timbers acting as web members. 

Avoidance of anything that would disfigure the 

ancient outlines of the roof was made a primary 
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consideration in devising the lines to be taken by 
the new steelwork, advantage being taken of the 
Guplieation of ceréain timbers in the old work to 
apply parts of the steelwork in the midst of the 
original timber as in the case of the main collar 
‘beam, which is of two members. ‘The double traoery 
standing upon the back of the great arch rib serves 
to hide most of the steotwork upon the lower princi- 
pals, and the main steel collar reinforcement is con- 
tained, like a flitch plate, within the decayed double 
beams which together build up the original main 
collar of oak, ‘The old purling are being reinstated 
wherever sullicient sound timber remains, and are 
refixed upon a brond-flanged girder whioh acts as 
stiffener between truss and truss, as well as taking 
‘the weight of the common rafters and roof covering. 

‘Beside the provision of a new steel truas the deoayed 
portions of the old timbers are made good with sound 
new oak, both old and new wood being seourely 
belted t the steelwork. The lowes and upper pins 
pal rafters are clothed with steel plates on both their 
north and south fnoes, the new steelwork being con- 
rooted with gusset plates and bolts into « continuious 
member, from the wall tops to the apex of the roof. 
‘The two poste of each steel principal rafter are oon~ 
neoted with steel bolts the old oak, and at the 
important points of juncture with other members 
of the steelwork lange. pins of steel 5} inches in 
diameter are used to tnite the two halves of the steel 
principal rafter and the third member, the rod or 
collar as the ase may be. 

Special care is exercisod in obtaining a perfectly 
central bearing on the two sides of the principal 
rafter, and a special apparatus is used for broaching, 
tho holes to exact size and alignment, The hole in 
‘one steel plate is bored to the oorrect siz» before fixing 
ad 4 smaller hole approximately opposite to it 
in the other, A steel outter-bar is then threaded 
through both holes and held in position with circular 
steel collars and brackets. A lever, with ratohot ar- 
rangement, is used to rotate the cutter-bar, and a 
sorew union on its end foroes it steadily forward 
the metal is eaten away. When the hole is com- 
leted the pin is led into it with a polished steel 
‘thimble over ita sorew thread ; and such-w perfect 
fit is obtained that heavy slodging or the use of an 
Ihydraulio jack is necessary to force the pin into 
position. 

‘To ensure the proper co-operation between the old 
and new work after ereotion each complete steel 
tras is tightened up by the revolution ‘of screw 
couplings upon te inclined steel ta ods, unt the fst 
of the principal rafters stand slightly nearer together 

¢ positions marked for their reception upon 
the bed plates already conoreted into the wall tops. 
‘While still screwed up to this calculated pitch, the 
feet of the principal rafters are forced apart by means 
of hydraulic jacks until they coincide with the bolting 
down positions, and that operation is then performed 
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damage to the eight-hundred-year-old 
enol but the adjasiment above 
the elasticity of the truss against 
fection, and avoids damage to the walls. 
A primary consideration of the whole system of 
repair lay in the means to be employed to exterminate 
‘the wood worm, whose ravages had caused by far 
the greatest. portion of the ‘and distortion in 
the roof, This i ied 


Intum, the" Death Wate,” burrows during it larval 
stage inthe interior of the oak and is commonly known 
as wood worm,” a white slightly ourved grub. 
‘The eggs from which the grubs are hatched are 
laid in racks and joints of the timber and this has 
canged rome of the principal bearing joints of the roof 
to he most, severely affeoted. ‘The grub’s habit of 
working in the dark and only ‘through to the 
outside of the timber when completely transformed 
into the perfect beetle has led to the ion 
of a sound looking outer erust on beams whose in- 
terior is completely eaten away. : 

In devising a suitable insecticide several limiting 
conditions were first Inid down, which excluded the 
‘use of reagents that were highly inflammable or s0 
poisonous as to involve serious rik to the workmen, 

The characteristic orange-brown colour of the old 
timber was oarefully preserved by the exolasion of any 
‘substance that had the effect of changing or darkening 
ite hue, After considerable experiment, both in the 
laboratory and in Westminster Hall, a’ prescription 
by Dr. Maxwell Letoy, of the n Imperial Calleg of 

noe, South Kensington, was prepara 
tion for spraying, the timber is first carefully cleaned 
tr fed rom dt by manson ir Blast and chen 
all surfaces are given two thorough soakings with the 
solution, applied through a hose and nozzle held close 
to the wood. ‘The liquid is held in a oylindtical con- 
tainer and is foreed through the hole under an air 
pressure of from 20 to 60 

The seers ofthe orignal dinber bas bean 
the guiding principle throughout the works, 
rests use have Been doviod tothe nd The how 
steelwork is planned in such a manner as to reduce to 
# minimum any cutting of the old timber and in- 
volves the nso of far less new vak than would have been 
‘tho case bad the repair been carzied out by splicing on 
now timber alone—supposing this to have been a 
feasible method of meeting the structural condi- 
tions of the problem. The only parts of the root 
not sctually decayed that have been removed 
‘were modern insertions, structurally inefficient or 


dangerous. 


F 
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‘The most careful measured drewings are prepared 
of every part of the roof as treated—all deoay is 
‘Roorded with the moat elaborate care end ail bir 

tails preserved, recorded and opened 
‘where possible. sf 
Owing to the world-wide interest taken in the work 
begun in 1912 at Westminster Hall and still in pro- 
gress, it is a matter of great public importance that 
all the measured and coloured drawings prepared 
for the work and during the period that lias since 
lapsed should be published, iz addition to the Blue 


“Book already issued. They would form a precise 


record of the recent dangerous condition of the roof, 
of the infinite pains now being taken to preserve 
it for many generations to come and of the earlier 
masonzy and decoration which has been discovered, 
Their publication would also be a well-deserved 
tribute to the courage of those who enabled the 
work to be done and authorised the absolutely 
‘eoessary expenditure, and to Sir Frank Baines, and. 
all who are assisting him, to maintain a priceless 
national heitloom with practically no interference with 
the orig’nal beauty of its design. 
A. 0. Contax [F'], 
Joint Hon. Sec. Science Standing Commitee 











FACTORY BUILDING AND THE WELFA: 
OF THE WORKER. 
By W. 8. Puncutox, M.A.[4.], Lecturerin Architec- 
‘ture at the University of Shetfield, 





ng impossible I have read the advance 
With prestinterrtand venture to submit the following 
notes in the hope that they may in some small meaanre 
"Woman, Tika bey careful of pera 
fe must, v tions, 
for while in some matters these are distlntly valuat 
in others they aro rendered valueless by the great dif- 
ferences in the needs of various industries. AsYan 
‘example I would instance the question of the number 
of floors, for while in some cases the single floor is not 
best, but the only possible scheme, it will be 
found that in lighter industries buildings of two or 
more stories are quite satisfactory, and the area of 
land covered is often an important’ consideration, 
‘The engincer is certainly wedded to the north light 
roof, so much so that a south lightroof which I deliber- 
‘ately placed over a canteen designed to seat some 
2,000 workers was quite startling in its effect on some 
members of our brother profession. The roof trusses 
in that building are perhaps of some little interest, 
being constracted of wood, but designed exactly on the 
ne ofthe ual ruse rafter type of sel oot. The 
engineer also loves the open! is sometimes con- 
vinged only with ‘that in many olasses of 
‘building the horizontal has great advantages. 
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A few architeots may possibly still consider the ques- 
tion of drains rather sordid, The fact that some of us 
‘adopted this attitude of mind towards this and other 
‘more or les scientifio matters which are clearly within 
‘our provinge, did the profession great harm before and 
dlring the War, bot I thinke we are rapidly adopting 
sounder views. Anyhow, T am glad Mr, Bucldlanc 
‘aie the pin ond Fohesally emphasise ity giving 
‘some actual figures. In one factory was 
responsible for drains and other matters, the roof 
‘water was carried away by two 9-in, drains laid ab a 
fall of 1 in 140, One of these drains took the rain 
‘water from about 189,000 sq, ft. of roof surface, and 
the only trouble which arose in connection with these 
‘drains was due to the main sewer in the road being in- 
supebisof dealing witha aden storm, AG.in, drain 

ing 1 in 64 dealt satisfuctorily with 181 w.0’s, about 
124 ft. of urinal, 350 lavatory sprays, a number of 
single lavatories, sinks, eto. 

‘Tho gotting in and out of large numbers of workers, 
the recording of their times, and the provision of pro- 
per cloakroom aocommodation, form, a8 Mr. Buokland 
suggests, a particularly interesting study. The plac- 
{ng of the clocks an important and somewhat dffioult 
matter, Arranging them near the work reduces con- 
gestion and so allows of more rapid clocking. This 
‘athod also makes for easier supervision of the clock 
ing and allows of the checking of time on any particular 
‘operation, und Tam inlined to prefer these arguments 
to that advanoed by Mr. Buckland, 

Metal lockers with expanded metal doors though 
expensive appear to be the best, method, of dealing 
‘with clothes, ete., and while the cloalcroom should be 
tear the seuitary accommodation, it should certainly 
be in a soparate apartment so that it can be kept 
locked, excapt when the workers are starting or leaving 
work. In certain spocial cases the method of handing 
in clothes to an attendant as in the cloakroom of 
hhotal has had to be adopted. 

‘Another difficulty is that of rapidly paying I 
anita ed wekeh In oan weeny f tents 
series of entranges and exits on the boundary of the 
‘works with small pay offices between, and this system 
—whiob included the use of turnstiles—proved. very 
satisfactory. 

‘As Mr. Buckland says, the tendency has been to 
sundetheat our workshops. ‘This is mainly due to the 
Inrge amount of roof surface, resulting in a 
problem almost on the lines of that of heating a field 

Tn some cases the difficulty of flooring has been got 
over by the use of asphalte. This is cleaner than con- 
crate and leas cold, butis, of course, expensive and not: 
‘always suitable, ‘One diffoulty found with concrete is 
ite liability to “ dust,” a subject worthy of further in- 
vestigation, 

‘The ordinary wash-basin seems much less suitable 
for general works purposes than the trough, but the 
latter must have no plugs to the outlets. In heating 
schemes for factories tho dificulty is that of getting 
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enough. In hot water supplies the difficulty is even 

ter, and as hot water should be provided care 
should be taken that it is not wasted. ‘This amounts 
to the provision of some form of tap which cannot be 
left running and which does not need to be held down 
by the hand, Ihave experimented with foot-action 
and kmee-aotion taps for works purposes, but the most 
suitable form that I have met is one in which pres- 
‘sure of the hand, before starting to wash, releases a 
‘measured amount of water through a spray. This 
form is not perfect yeb, but I think itis on the ight 
Hine of development. One great advantage which it 
presents is a neab and simple form which cannot 
easily be damaged. 

‘With Mr. Buckland I should certainly like to see a 
‘more general provision of baths. Tt is often urged in 
connection with housing schemes that the baths should 
be on the ground floor because the worker comes home 
dirty, ‘The problem should, however, be tackled 
nearer the gouree, so that the worker could come home 
lean, 

believe there will presently be a big development 
in the provision of works’ canteens. Houses are being 
provided farther from the works, and the old habit: of 
ating sandwiches or “ warmed-up” dinners, must, 
give way to something better. A well-conducted 
‘works’ canteen has great possibilities for good in x 
ing, among other things, the standard of food prepara 
tion among workers, If in any part of welfare work 
itis dangerous to generalise, itis certainly partioularly 
so in the case of canteens. ‘There is still great need for 
scientific investigation of the subject, and the experi- 
fence already gained should be brought togother and 
co-ordinated. Ihave disoussed the matter with many 
of the experts.” Beyond the fact that each of them 
‘was convinced that he knew more about the subject 
than the others, I found they rately agreed. 

‘Thoy generally told me, however, that the kitchens 
proposed were too large, and they usually asked for 
‘the hot closets to be placed under the counters. As & 
‘matter of fact the tendenoy is to make kitchens too 
cramped—they should be as large and as light and 
airy as ciroumstances permit, and it will generally be 
found that the best place for the hot closet is behind, 
‘and not under, the counter. I placed the hot closet 
behind tho counter in one very large canteen built in 
th early days of the War, and was asked to move it. 
‘Te was not moved and its position was found to be so 
satisfactory after it had been given a fair trial that 
‘those using it protested strongly against further 
posals to place it under the counter. ‘The us 
Tangement for quick service involves the use of the 
single entrance near the service counter, but I have 
found in very large rooms a number of entrances 
opposite a very long counter to answer better. 
‘bink, however, on the whole that it is best to divide 
the canteen, if possible, into rooms seating nét more 
‘than say 350 each. ‘The counter, T think, is best 
fsranged with not fewer than fout lifting windows, oe 
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for sweets, one for savouries, one for tes, coffee, ete., 
and the fourth for “ sundries.” In rooms seating as 
many as 300 there should be additional service win- 
dows, so that the different kinds of meata, etc., oan be 
served from separate windows. The “shop” or 
‘sundries ” side of the canteen is very important, 03 
it is a means of supplying the workers with many 
things they need, and at the same time’ helps to make 
the canteen financially sound. In one canteen with 
which I am familiar the workers order each day the 
seal they will require the next day and the food so 
orderedis brought tothem atthe tables. ‘This method. 
is only likely to be successful with highly skilled 
‘workers, but in the right hands, I believe, it can be 
worked very satislactorily indeed. In the stores for a 
large canteen, or iri central stores for a number of 
‘canteens, cold storage rooms can be included with con- 
riderable advantage. 

With reference to cooking equipment, Thave found 
that a combination of steam, electricity and gas gives 
the fey po Gas is. bot yet 5 se ty eleo- 
tricity for certain tions, while for some 
pada ee po a 
‘algo required in connection with the washing-up ap- 
paratus, the hot-closets and for the provision of hot 
water, Partioular care should be taken to provide an 
adequate supply of the latter. Tn canteens for 200 or 
‘more persons, # mechanical dish-washer should be pro- 
‘vided and a mechanioal potato peeler of the earborun- 
um lined type will be found a great help. A knife 
dltsog uppattas mas oe a eae, but he inte 
duction i stainless steel cutlery has altered that. " Tt 
will be found economical to obtain the best cooking 
‘and washing-up apparatus ; in some tem cane 
teens, cheap equipeent bought by optimists ha to be 
renewed before the end of the War. The smaller 
equipment euch aa cutlery, et, should alao be of 

fulity. - With reference to the question of providing 
facilities for warmii food, I would urge that this 
should not be done an sibly be avoided. The 
new canteen should stand for the newer and better 
In existing factories there are often exist- 
ing facilities for “ wanning-up” and I suggest that 
these be allowed to continue their operations until the 
demand for them gradually vaniahes—ee i soon wil 
swhen the genuine oanteen sterte—but the old method 
of warming-up food should not be encouraged by deal- 
ing with it in the new building. 

‘With regard to the provision of ambulance facilities, 
1am, tongly inline to question the edvastge of 
the “First Aid” boxes. It is extremely important 
that properattention be given even to minor injuries, 
org soy rile ca mt 
‘with a properly tesined attendant. suggest 
that ie festovies, which are so large that a central 
ambulance room is too distant from parts of the 
establishment, smaller ambulance rooms be con- 
structed to supplement the main one. 
|, The subject of welfare work in factories is big one, 
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one of steadily increasing importance and one which 
willamply repay our most carefulstudy. Itshouldbe 
approached in a scientifio spirit and with as full know- 
Tedge as possible of the new conditions which are 
arising in our industries. If architeots will tackle the 
matter in this way there is clearly a big feld of 
operations open to them. 





REVIEWS. 


EGYPT IN WAR TIME. 
Throuh ave iu Wer, Fina By Manin, §. Brion, 

FLL Buds author of In the Heel of Haly Ben 

au ee a tena or, ee 

Be" Lond. 1019. (2 Fisher Unum, Adelphi 

Terrace, Londep.} 

In these days, when sumptuous-locking books of 
travel are compiled from a collection of photographs 
‘and s few commonplace observations noted during a 
‘compressed holiday abroad, it is a welcome change to 
come across such a book as Through Egypt in War 
Time. Captain Martin 8. Briggs, the author, has 
‘undertaken his task with much insight and disoemn- 
ment, and bas produoed a work which possesses 
outstanding merits. One of these is revealed in the 
onsideraton be has shown towards the general publio 
in not obscuring his descriptive accounts of buildings 
with technicabties. This restraint is, one fears, not 
commonly met with in members of the architectural 
profession, and will be gratefully acknowledged by lay 
readers, among whom there will doubles be large 
numbers of military men who, like Captain Briggs, 
have served the Allied cause in Egypt duringth 

‘Te must-not be inferred, however, that professional 
‘men will find any i of treatment as rogarda 
the architectural references. Indeed, nothing hins'so 
struck the present reviewer, who has lived in the cotin- 
try for the past ten yours, as the ‘and com- 
pleteness of the information given in the text concern- 
ing its temples, mosques and domestic buildings. The 
author's military duties took him to many parta of 

which are merely names—even fo those long 
resident in the country—and the glimpses bb affords 
us of theee almost unknown coast towns and onses 
are perhaps the most fascinating features in the book. 

Captain Briggs, in his preface, tells us that the pur- 
pose he had in view was “ to picture as the 
soldier has seen it, from Sollum on the of 
‘Tripoli to Gaza in ‘Palestine, and from the Mediter- 
ranean to the First Catarsct st Assousn.” And in 
‘the sttainment of his object the suthor has, by his 
facile pen, keen observation, shrewd judgment and 
sense of humour, drawn & picture of his travels and the 
‘things he bas seen which is at once a faithful reflection 
of rete ad moet valuable reord 

Among the many swings by Captain Briges 
which are included inthe sixty-seven illustrations 
from brush and camera distributed it tho 
‘book one of the best is that of the exterior of the tomb 


‘Dus. nat 
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moeque of Barkukiyeh, near Cairo, Another drawing 
(reproduced from the Burlington Magazine) re 
tents the remarkable moaalo pavement dacovared at 
Shellal by an Australian officer in 1917, In addition, 
‘there are two maps, a coloured frontispiece, and a 
complete index, which latter will be found indispen- 
sable when, after perasal, the work takes its place on 
the shelf as « book of reference, a 
‘Frepenick Onarranroy [F.]. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Reconstruction ofthe R.1.B.A. 
18, Lingfeld Road, Wimbledon, Yet July 1919. 
To the Baitor, JounNat, R.1LB.A.— 





‘S1n,—Belore the war I always regarded the R.L-B.A, 
a the dayen of AroStectaral Solan ds giving 
light and leading to the whole architectural pro 
fession, but when T review the achievements of the 
Institute after threo years’ absence in France I must 
‘confess to being disappointed, In spite of the 
Inagnifcent work ypnfonned by, the President and 
some members of the Council and also by the perma- 
nent staff, the results are unsatisfactory. For ex- 
amplo, the Council and the various committees have 
‘been ill attended, to the detriment of their respective 
functions. 

Secondly, tho finances of the Institute are not in a 
flourishing condition. ‘The annual subseriptions have 
boen allowed to get nearly £4,000 in arrears, ‘This has 
necessitated cheesoparing economies, which have ap- 
prgiblydiinihod the petigo of the Inatitute, 

‘Thirdly, the efforts mado by the Council, in order 
to aofeguard the interesta of members who have been 
serving abroad, have not solved the problem of those 
who have now come back only to find starvation 
staring them in the face, At the same time, the dis- 
‘tribution of the workintconneotjon with the National 
Housing Scheme, which might have proved a solution, 
hha unfsity favoured the wan alraly on tho spot. 

Fourthly, the promise made to students whose 
studies have beon interfered with by the war has since 
bbeonkqualified. 

‘My purpose, however, isnot to frame an indictment, 
against the Institute, but to try and point out the 
reasons for these shortcomings and suggest 0 remedy. 

Jn the first place, itis useless for the Institute to 
initiate any strong constructive policy until practically 
the whole of the architectural profession are enrolled 
‘as members; and, as has been proved by previous 
attempts, half measures in this respect are worse than 
useless. This therefore necessary to immediately eleot 
‘8 Associates (provided of course they consent to join) 
all Licentiates, the whole of the Society of Architects, 
the bulk of the Allied Societies and the Architectural 
Association. Students, of course, would have to pass 
tthe examinations prior to election unless their studios 
have been seriously interfered with by serving in the 
war. 
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‘The Allied Societies would continue to exist as looal 
branches of the Institute and, to avoid paying a double 
subscription, the subscription to the Institute might 
be commuted to the extent of the amount members 
pay to the local Society. : 

‘The iden that an Associate by examination is a 
better architect, or is in any way benefited by the 
examination, is'a complete myth under present oir- 
cumstances,” Such an examination is meaningless 
while there are eo many eminent architects who have 
nover passed it, and it oan only beoome & criterion of 
professional ability when no one oan practise archi 
tecture without the Institute's diploma, 

‘The big thing, therefore, is to consolidate the pro- 
{ession, muh as the medioal profession is consolidated, 
so that none but properly quafified architects can 
practise architecture, 

‘When all architeots are enrolled the Institute will 
have an adequate inoome and will be able to provide 
itself with « proper building. This building should be 
‘8 place not only for the exervise of the moro technical 
functions of the Institite, but also a plaoe where 
members oan meet informally and disouss in ease and 
comfort the current ideas of the day. 

‘The social side of tho Institute has been entirely 
nogleoted, to the great loss of the profession, and to 
moot this there should be a olub attached to the In- 
tute, oarrying an additional subscription, with: 
ing rooms, waiting rooms, dining rooms, bedrooms for 
country members, eto, ‘The Library should have 
smoking room attached with comfortable chairs. 

‘As regards the tooknical side of tho Institute's work, 
the committees should be real committees and not 
only on paper, and members eleoted should be paid a 
{ee for each attendanoe, 

‘The Bill for olosing the profession should be pro- 
‘ceeded with as soon as all practising architects are 
enrolled. 

Bureaus should be established to deal with the ques- 
tion of finding employment for architeots abroad, for 
assisting architeots who are short of work orin financial 
Aiffioulties, for arranging partnerships, for the appoint- 
ment of architects to publio offices, et. 

‘These and many other reforms aro to-day pressing 
needs if architecture ia to remain « profesion, 
appeal, therefore, to all architects, at whatever sacrifice 
to themselves, to sink all their private objections, and 
‘work for the unity of the profession in one Institute. 

‘What finer War Memorial could there be than this ! 
Lan, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Rucuanp M. F. Huppaur (4. 
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Building Contracts. 
Manchester. 
To the editor, Jounsat. RLBA.— 

‘Sra,—Mr. Joseph's remarks re writen evidence (pp. 184- 
85) are of great imy and, as it may be helpful to 
‘some brother-architect, Iwill outline my procedure 

‘The contract was drawn up by e solicitor and two 
counsel about 1888, and hundreds of thousands of pounds 
hhave been oxpended under its conditions withoat any 
friction since. Itis “lump sum ” contract, snd if quanti- 
ties are not nooessary the clause relating to them is struck 
out and initialed by the parties. ‘The quantities are not 
rade part ofthe contract, bat Thave once or tric varied 

‘Prime Cost is defined, and no “additional works " or 
“ omissions ” are to be considered unless they have been 
ordered by the architect on one of his printed numbered 
fms, ol il da, Af te sum” 
(uy £50 on a £2,000 job) has been expended this form has 
tobe countersigl by the owe "er lion. Tgot cach 
‘vatintion priced at the time, and my forms state how much 
for eaoh item—whether omission or addition. 

"Thove forms have to be returned nt the end of the job to 


the arvhitect for final adjastment of account. are 
‘heoked by the forms in the boand book of. ils and 
‘then passed to the quantity surveyor if 7. Result, 


tno discussions at the end of the job about “extras” 
either with client or builder—each knows whero he is. 
Certificates (also in bound books) show clearly the whole 





stato (finatcal) of tho job wt any given dato. 
T would wara all young architeots to include in the con- 
{eect a wookly return. ‘This should be printed, numbered 


{or each job, and supplied to the contractor by the architect 
for transmission to the architect s0 a8 to arrive at his 


chambers by the frst post every morning. Tt 
RO fre for ing en fo 
ployet ( 9), materials brought onthe ground 
‘eeeived, dito waned, vsilors, sae of the weather, reasons for 
ski, ot hol ged by the bilder foreman ot 
slekottho-works, ad dated.” This epitomises progrst 
fnd saves mush letter-writing and letter reading on 
fides. "Those shoots, of cour, should be acted on im- 
mediately, and, when, done, filed o T hand 
each mam in charge of tho routine of my job the sheet each 
Monday, and instruct him verbally. 
Lal we acts nia clit bert 
to foos re self, quantity survoyor, and clerk-o-the-works’ 
salary (this lat fr jobs over £2,000)—Yours faithfully, 
Pumar A. Rossox. 
P.S.—I should, perhaps, odd that, under my contract, 
‘he architects sole arbitrator until such time asa disagree- 
sent of eros nature aie then he redent of the 
RALBLA. for tho timo being isto to 
su arbitrator, whore decison sball be final. Bat such a 
‘aso has not arison—P. A. R. 








‘The Future of the Profession. 
{54 Uplon Rood, Slough, 18h June 1919. 
o the Baitor, JouaxAts RLB.Aa— 

‘Stm,—The insistenoy with which our future and that of 
‘the art we follow is being questioned should lead ws to con- 
sider our past, tho society in which we live and our place 
‘within it. «The war has only accelersted the pace at which 
‘the various interests which held us in their grip in pre-war 
days are now threatening to modify our position in many 





arising to compete with a steadily dh ‘minority of 
Firat pectitionerfor theres. Thepart of 
‘on thecorporate bodies willbe that of manager and designer, 
‘and private practice will be relegated to a few of good 
postion or charitably employed by intersted friends. 
"The prejudices existing in our midst are too strong to 
allow us to combine in mass-formation with those who are 
stealing our place, and consequently the only remaining 
position we ean oocupy, to further the cause of architooture, 
{5 that of the much maligned official architect or that of his 
sssistent. The ‘of good sooial standing will 
survive for a time in a sphere where commissions may be 
obtained, but never at the rate or of the amount known in 
pro-war times. —Yours sincerely, 
‘Eaxesr J. Drsow [4.} 
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SAMUEL PERKINS PIOK, F.3.A., 
Past Vice-President, RBA. 


By the death of Samuel Perkins Pick, the architec 
‘tural profession has lost a most capable member, who 
not only did fine work himself, but was a source of 
inspiration to all who camein contact with his sane 
and fertile mind. Mr. Pick, who was born at Ketter- 
ing in 1859 and educated at Kibworth Grammar 

1, went to Leicester as a youth to be'articled to 
Mr Brak Smith, an architect of that town, From 
1888, when he joined Mr. J, B, Everard, he was con~ 
stantly ngs in important work, and many build- 
ings, especially in the neighbourhood of Leicester, bear 
‘witness to his practical genius and imaginative depth. 
On Mr. Everard’s retirement a few years ago, Mr. 
Pick, as head of the firm of Pick, Everard & Keay, 
‘ecame the acknowledged leader of his profession in 
Leicestershire. 

‘Barly this year, on the nomination of the RI.B.A., 
‘he went to Cologne as a member of the Overseas 
Civilian Advisory Board, and while in Germany gave 
counsel josie 3,00 ofcer whore carers had buen 
interrupted by military service, on the cts of 
aebitesure a England, Tho strain of hs Guten, 
and of travelling in exceptionally cold weather, 
reduced Mr, Pick’ vitality and intensified symptoms 
‘Which had given anxiety to his friends since Novem- 
‘ber. Soon after his return it became evident that he 
‘was in a grave condition, and, in spite ofall that skill 
and care could do, he died at his house in Leioester 
fon May 23nd." 

‘The important undertakings with which Mr. Pick 
was sovogated include the Leicester portion of th 
Derwent Valley Water Scheme ; the Leicester Royal 
Infirmary ; Parr’s Bank at Leicester ; the Leicester 
School of Art and Technical School ; the Leicester 
Borough Asylum ; the Leicestorshire County Asylum 
the Sth Norther General Hospital (iltary) at 
Leicester ; the churches of St. Philip and of Sb. 
Michael and All Angels, Leicester; the Coppice 
Hospital, Nottingham ; alterations and additions to 
Addenbrooke's: jaomptta Cambridge; the Royal 
‘Hampshire County Hospital at Winchester. Many 
excellent houses and honest buildings stand to hs 
credit, as well as a number of war memorials and other 
monuments, The homely elegance of the household 
furniture he designed shows how fully he entered into 
‘tho spirit of eighteenth century craftsmanship, while 
his talent for sketching may be seen in the illustrations 
he did for C. Wise's “ Rockingham Castle and the 
Watsons.” 

In his architectural work Mr. Pick maintained a 
consistently high level. Common sense, familiarity 























h was too obscure for 





7 ingnosie 
in the aay tages, must have began it fatal coum by the 
autumn of last your, long before he went to Cologne, 

‘Though he suffered while in Germany, he was greatly inter- 
ested by all he saw and heard thore, and Ido not think we 
need be worry he went, 
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‘with the best traditions, and avoidance of irrelevant 
show, gave an sir of quality and intrinsic rightness to 
all his designs. He was aware that an appropriate 
beauty will eome into all good work done in the proper 
spirit, and such omament as he employed sprang from 
his own sincere feeling and the purpose inherent in his 
plan, He was invariably original; but his work 
hover gives the impression of mere novelty, and any 
rash departure from sane precedent was foreign to his 
‘conservative nature. His respect was for the spirit 
of the old tradition ; he nover aimed at the pedantic 
reproduction of obsolete externals. One of his last 
sayings, by which he may well be remembered, was : 
‘the clder I grow, the more I value reticence” But, 
though he never sought an imposing effect, his reti- 
‘eenoe was of the kind which implies reserve of pow 

Mr. Pick’s most impressive achievement is Parr’s 
Bank ut Leicoster, Based on a sober appreciation of 
Renaissance architecture, this dignified building has a 
stateliness and classic repose that are wholly satisty- 
ing, There is no lavish ornamentation, but chaste 
carishments are judiciously introduead fut where 
‘they aro required for completeness of effect, and every 
dotail is strictly subordinated to the unity'of concep 
tion which mark the whole design, Near the chiet 
‘entrance are groups of sculptural figures by Mr. Allen 
of Liverpool, which enhance the general beauty and 
illustrate Mr, Pick’s willingness to provide scope for 
‘an artiatic colleague whenever this could properly be 
Sone’ Tho interior ofthe bunks equally happy fom 
the wsthetio point of view, and is admirably contrived 
to facilitate the transaotion of business. It was Mr. 
Piok’s practice, when engaged in hospital work, to 
inspect. representative institutions, and hold long 
consultations with the best doctors, that he might 
‘gow exactly what vas roquted for effceiey, 
this painstaking and laudable method he acquired a 
considerable reputation. ‘The samo forethought, 
shown in the Leicester School of Art, where very eom- 
plox noods have been satisfiod in a plan of remarkable 
fimplicity. ‘This building is notable for excellent 
lighting, the convenienco of its rooms, and the orderly 
‘arrangement of the whole plan. Should an extension 
be called for, it has been so designed that, by the 
addition of threo wings enclosing a quadrangle, it ean 
bo developed to four times its present size. Exter- 
nally it has a dignified and spacious appearance not 
wholly accounted for by its notutal dimensions. ‘The 
same combination of good design, quiet originality 
and practical convenience is to bo found in Mr. Pick’s 

vate houses and industrial buildings, and all who 

ive or work in these will testify to their suitability, 
ht feling, and eoonomy in management, 

“Mr. Pick was entirely free from professional 
jealousy. Mindful of his debt to others, he was 
always ready to help any sincere architect, and his 
Kindness to the younger men will be especially 
remembered. ‘The fine quality of his work, and his 
Singeminded zeal in all that might help the profes 
sion, led to his becoming Viee-Presidentof the R.L.B.A 
































in 1904, and he was twice Pres'dent of the Leicester 
and Leicestershire Architectural Society. He gave 
valuable evidence before the Select Commission 
sppointed by Paclament to inguieinto the operation 

by-laws. This was a subject on which he felt 
strongly, for he had experienced the hampering effect. 
of inflexible regulations of this class. 

Fow men had « more intimate knowledge of medi- 
‘oval churches, and none could have & deeper sense of 
all they stand for as monuments of time and re- 
mindors of eternity. Asan archeologist Mr. Pick was 
delightful, and he willbe sadly misaed at the gatherings 
of the Leicestershire Archaological Society, where his 
‘humour, knowledge and artistic insight illuminated 
many 0 discussion. ‘The papers he read at these 
‘meotings were always valuable and characteristic. 
‘The last, on “*Swithland Slate Headstones,” was a 
critical and poetic commendation of an unappreciated 
Leicestershire art which flourished in the eighteenth 
‘century. Tt was good to be with him in the church- 

yrds around Leicester and to see how moved he was 

the grace and quaintness of the finer examples of 
this bygone craft,” Hl loved to study them in their 
homely native setting, for, a countryman at heart, 
the parish church, the manor house, the cheerful inn 
‘and the ancient ‘windings of a village street were 
expressive of all he held most dear. He felt it all— 
fhe romance, the piety, the laughter and the tears 
And the art and Bterature of this ancient, familiar 
England touched tho deepest chords in his loyal, 
jer nature, It was this profound sense of the 
‘meaning of what time has spared of the old tradition 
that made him such an opponent of light-minded and 
injudicious restoration.” As an artist, and also as 
‘a man with true historical feeling, he saw the utter 
futility of all attempts to recreate the past. Th 
Bociety for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, with 
ite. wise policy of conservation by honest repair, had 
zo more ardent supporter than our old friend. 

Tt was Mr. Pick’s sympathetic appreciation of the 
lovin of the past whlch made him Pooh a convinoed 
‘Advocate of sound instruction in art and craftsman- 
ship, and what the country owes to his discernment 
and’ influence can never be computed. At the 
Leicester School of Art his memory will be held in 
affectionate eateem, and while his spirit continues to 
be a living forve in that home of sound doctzine, 
Leicester will have one defence against vulgarity and 
materialism. Mr. Pick was an enthusiastic Mason, 
‘and held high office in that mysterious craft. A 
former Prosident of the Leicester Literary and Philo- 

eal Society, and member of the Museum and 
Lorie Committee ot Leicester, he did much to 
promote a right appreciation of art and literature, 
to encourage the study of local history. Tn many 
other ways he served his geterstionfaihelly and 


‘The ashes of this genial and gifted man were buried 
in Leicester Cemetery on the Wednesday after his 
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death, At the service in St. Peter's Church, which 
‘was filed with old friends and col who knew 
his sterling worth, Canon Elliott said that it was a 
1atter for profound thankfulness that such a man as 
Samuel Perkins Pick, who had invariably devoted his 
great powers to the highest and most unselfish ends, 
Had dels among us and left go sweat « memory 





8. H Sunuierox. 

















‘9 Coxpurr Sraxer, Loxnon, W., 19¢h July 1919, 


CHRONICLE, 
‘The R..B.A. Record of Honour : Sixty-third List, 
Fallen in the War. 

Sarep, Jaxes Epwarp Couzmay (A.J. Killed in 
“action in 1918. 

Military Honours. 

Haso1oxn, Lt.-Col. Frepenic Sxowoe, Eesox Regt. 
Uicentiate], Mentioned twice in Dispat 

ipoli and Palestine) and awarded the D.8.0. 
in connection with the capture of Gaza. 

Duxcanxox, Lieut. E. Foro, R.N.V.R. [Licentiate] 
‘Awarded the Distingu’shed Service Cross 

As Commander of HM. Motor Launsh 18, Lest, Dun- 
cannon was rosponable for the destruction of many one 

‘ince when searching mined areas atow water, 

‘Barwoss, Lt.-Col. Epwaxo J..8.RES.(F.]. Awarded 
the O.B.E. (Military Division). 

Wensrer, Major F. Courts, R.A.O.0. [4.}. Awarded 
the O.B.E. (Military Division) for services as 
DAD.OS,, llth Division, in France, 

Keys, Major Pancy Husrrr, M.O. [4.). Mentioned 
in Dispatches, Dec. 1917; awarded Military 
Gross, Jan. 1918; Bar to Military Cross, Sept. 
1918; French Groix de Guerre, Oct. 191! 
Distinguished Service Onder, June 1919. 

Maj.-Gen. Sydney Lawioni, commanding Alst Division, 
nis his appreciation of Major Keys" great gallant 
ind meet ext tonal devotion to duty tA Sate Gusay 

fhe geet betreen 25th Sept ahd 11th Nov. Tot 

‘His foe example and hendling of large working parties 

Terulted in's most succostfal conclusion to the operations. 

“Major Keys was twice wounded in action. He has now 
been demotilised and resumed dutice as an architect ot 

HEM. Office of Works. 
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Peace Greetings. 
‘The following messages were cabled from the 
Institute on the 14th July — 
Givault, Membre de UTnsttut, 36 Avenue Henry 
‘Martin, Paris 

Veuilles bien faire part du suivant @ gui de 

droit; Aux confréres frangais, salut! L'Tnstitut 

Royal des Architectes britanniques vous envoie ses 

‘falicitations cordiales et confraterndlles pour la 

‘lorieuse Pai, avec tous ses vous pour Pavenir de 
Part bien-aimé. Vive la France 

Snemsox, Président, Quatorze Juillet, 


President American Institute of Architects, The 
Octagon, Washington, D.0.— 

‘The Royed Institute of British Architets salutes 
all American Architects and sends them brotherly 
greetings and rulations on conclusion of 
vielorious Peace.—Siaeson, President. 

Girault cabled the following reply — 
arin: Te 16 Jualle 1919, 
A Monsicur John W. Simpton— 

ton chr conti, Jee au ous die om 
bien nous touche votre télégramme de féticita- 
tions, Oui, fdioitons-nows les uns ot les autres, 
en Angleterre comme en France, de cette pai. si 
attendue qui va revivifier Vart et rendre, plus 











M 








Atroite encore, q et plus chaude 
notre confraternité, Vive’ Angleterre 1 
Greavun, 
Prisident? Académte dea Braut- Arte, 





Greetings wore also sent by the President on behalf 
‘of tho RILB.A. to the Arohitectural Institutes of 
Scotland, Ireland, Canada, Avstralia, New Zealand, 
nd South Afton. Among the replies recived isthe 
followin, 

Prosilent R.L.B.A.. Conduit Street, London, 

‘The Institute of Scottish Architects warmly 
eciprocates the brotherly greetings of the Royal 
Institute. Setish azchitects rend earliest. con- 
gratulations and good wishes on the apprintment 
of their distinguished compatriot to the President- 
ship—Kauny, President, 





‘The Outgoing President and Hon, Secretary, 

At the closing meeting of the Session on the 23rd 
June, following the presentation of the Royal Gold 
‘Medal, referonco was made to the then approsching 
retirement of Mr. Hare and Mr. Dawber from their 
espetveofoes of Prsident and Hon, Server. 
Bis. Pav, Warnwovse [F.] said: On Gold Medal 
night it is usual for us to have exposed to view, a 
portrait of the President. To-night, for several reasons 
perhaps connected with the war, the portrait is not 
forthcoming. On those occasions we admired the 
picture, congratulating a great painter on having 
produced such a good piece of work, and telling the 
President to his face how much nicer he looked than 
the pioture. As I sey, the picture is not here to-night, 
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Dut we can utter a few words about the President, if 
hhe does not mind. Mr. Hare has been our President 
during a time of great difficulty and anxiety. The 
President of this Institute has not only to be a fist- 
class architect, he has also to be & good Chairman of 
Council and a good President as well. "Those are three 
qualities very difficult to combine. There are many 
first-class architeota who would not, be first-rate 
Chairmen of Council, and there have been excellent 
Presidents who wero bad Chairmen of Council, for the 
Council is a very awkward body to rule, We eau say 
of our friend Mr. Hare that he has performed his 
task most admirably. The time has been a time of 
difficulty, and only those who are in his immediate 
entourage know how difficult the time has been. The 
tongues of the Institute have been let loose in an 
extraordinary degree, We know the tongue is an 
‘unruly member, and the flow of Ianguage has been 
awful, (Laughter) - But Mr, Hare has held “us 
with a gentle hand, though when he is required to 
be so he can be firm. So that, in spite of this flood, 
of speech, we have got somothing done in the Council, 
‘And he has always aided us in getting on with the 
‘business which had to be done. He has been an 
excellent friend to all of us. I do not wish to enlarge 
‘on all his good qualities—he would not like it— 
Dut I wish, in the name of this Institute, to thank him 
‘most heartily for the way in which he has carried 
through a very difficult duty in a very diffioult time. 
Andin speaking of ou President I do not wish to forget: 
our Honorary Secretary, Mr, Dawber. (Applause.) 
He is leaving his office, full of honour, to go upwank 
—or, shall say, sidoways?—into the Vice-Presidenoy. 
Taay sideways because, being a Vice-President, I know 
how much easior it is to be. Vice-President than it is 
to be Honorary Seretany He deserves the rt which 
comes from relinquishing that duty, and I think it ie 
probable he will put moze work into his new duties 
than some Vice-Presidenta have done. Mr. Dawber, I 
feel, has conducted his work as Honorary Seorotary. 
withall the dignity whichisdemanded of a man in that 
position, and he has agted with invariable tact. 
‘And now I shall make myself unpopular with Mr. 
Northover for a moment. He has been spoken of 
once or twice in public hore, but there is no harm in 
speaking of him again, Mr, Northover has, during this 
dificult time, worked with unparalleled industry. I 
feel that wo cannot too often express our indebtedness 
to him for what he has done. Tt has sometimes seemed. 
tome that Mr. Northover can do anything except lose 
his temper, but I know theres one other thing he can 
do. A few years ago, before the war, I was in an 
out-of-the-way village in Somersetshire and came 
‘cross man in a small inn there who looked remark- 
ably like Mr. Northover. And the reason was that it 
was Mr. Northover. I asked him what he was doing 
there, and he told me, to my great surprise, that he 
was taking a holiday. ‘So he can do that, and I hope 
he will do it again: Tam sure he richly deserves to. 

‘Mr. Arrnve Kegx, Hon, Seoretary Blect: Mr. 
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‘Waterhouse has an extraordinary capacity for reali 
ing exactly the things which are appropriate to bo suid 
fon such occasions as this, and in faot on all occasions ; 
and he speaks of them in such a convincing way, with 
such picturesque figures and such well-chosen phrases, 
that ‘very little is left for those who follow hin. 
Toan only re-echo what he has said, aud I need 
not cooupy much time in doing so. I agree with 
everything he said about Mr. Hare, When we elected 
hhim as our President it was without the smallest mis- 














giving as to his qualifications for the position, or as to 
{his ability todo all that was expeoted of him as Presi- 
dent of the Institute. During the two years that he 


hhas oocupied the Chair he has justified in the fullest 
‘measure the confidence shown in hina by his election, 
(Applause,) I think he has beon good in all respeots, 
‘Tmean not only in conducting meetings here, but also 
‘in handling te Coupland in eonduoting deputations 
to Ministers and other important people and bodies, 
‘We have always had from him the samo kindness and 
courtesy, taot and. good temper, ‘He has been firm in 
maintaining his own point and in insisting, in disous- 
tions, on the essential thing which was before the 
meeting; yet he has always shown the greatest 
tolerance and forbearance towards those who differed 
from him or who wished to bring forward matter 
‘which was not steotiy relovant. I think we have been 
extremely fortunate in having had tho servioos of « 
‘man of his capacity for two years, tis ossential that 
the President of this Tnstitite should be an architect 






of very good standing, having an important position in 
tho prfoion, though iis dffalt bo know how such 
‘aman oan find the time for all the duties which await 


him, But somehow Mr. Hare has found, or made, time, 





‘and T agroo with Mr, Waterhouse that we owe him a 
3b of gratitude for having served us so well 
In spoaking of Mr. Dawber Inzust be cautious, because 


4 is my fate to suooeed him in his office of Honorary 
Secretary, and the things one saya have a way of 
coming home to roost Inter on. I quite agree, however, 
that Mr. Dawber has served us well and that our ve 
cordial thanks are due, to him for the time an 
‘attention and interest which he has given to the affairs 
of the Institute. Tam very glad that Mr. Dawher has 
. been included by Mr. Waterhouse in the vote of 
thanks which Mr. Waterhouse waa good enough to 


Propose to our President, 
ai Pao: Bais the meeting closes I 
‘ought to say something in appreciation of the 
thanks wish have been accorded, and for the kind 
expressions of Mr. Waterhouse and Mr. Keen, As 
far as I personally am conoerned it has been a vei 
honour to me to hold the postion T have held 
‘two years, and it has been a very great pleasure 
Thave leen © member ofthe Obunal of the lnatitate 
almost, I think, as long as any other member. Perhay 
‘Mr. Waterhouse is a little my senior in membership. 
During the whole of that time I have always received 
such consideration and friendship from the members 
of the Council that it has been the greatest pleasure to 
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me to do whatever I could for the benefit of the 
Tnstitute. Tam afraid that, as Mr. Waterhouse has 
said, those two years have been a rather dificult time, 
‘and I, in common with the other members of the 
Council, have done our best in the interests of the 
Tnstitute and of architecture. We have not always 
‘succeeded, but sometimes we have, and I fancy the 
profession is in a better condition than probably it 
‘vas two or three years ago. ‘Tt has always seemed to 
ie that the questions which come before the Council 
of the Institute to consider and to decide on are more 
Aisioult and more troublesome than those which come 
before any other body. Perhaps my impression is due 
to the fact that I have no experience of the difficulties 
which beset other bodies. But the questions we have 
to decide always present great dificulties : there are 
‘ovo or three sides to them, and it is always open for us 
tomake a mistake, We do make mistakes sometimes ; 
Dut in most cases, I think, there is sulficient balanoe 
of common sense to lead ‘us ultimately in the right 
direction—at all events I hope so. ‘There is one point: 
fon which I think tho Institute may congratulate 
iteelf, and that is on the gentleman who is to succeed 
‘mo in this position. (Applause.) I feol quite sure, from 
{ho exporionce Thave had off Simpaon during the 
any yearn Tayo known him, that his round Inde. 
ment will be of the greatest ‘value in guiding the 
destinies of the Tnetitute during the ooming session, 
when there remain so many difficult questions to be 
decided ; and itis the greatest pleasure to me to hand 
‘over the jewel of office to Mr. Simpson and to wish 
him every suocess during his period of office. Of one 
‘thing T can assure him, and that ho knows very well 
without my telling him, that he will have the greatest 
‘ssiatange and goodwill from every member of the 
Council. (Applause) 

Mr, B, (uy Dawore: T would like t6 thank Mr. 
‘Waterhouse and Mr. Arthur Keen very much for the 
kind things they have said as to the seven years I have 
‘occupied the position of Honorary Seoretary of the 
Institute. Those years have been very pleasant to 
me, because, aa Mr. Hare has said, wo have always 
had a very sympathetic and helpful Qouneil to work. 
with. I deel that personally I have not done very 
much: perhaps T have been more ornamental than 
‘useful, and that the real work of the Institute—at any 
rate during the last three years—has been done by Mr. 
Northover. When I have been in a difficulty T have 
‘appealed to Mx. Northover, and he has invariably 
faled me through, But it ins bows, and always ‘will 

a source of great satis that T have served 
under three very eminent ots—Sir Reginald 
Blomfield for the first two years, then for three years 
with Mr. Ernest Newton, and for the last two with 
Mr. Hare, Before that I had four years of office as 
Vice-President, and now I am turned —either up or 
down—into another four years as Vice-President. 
After that T suppose T shall be eleoted Hon. Secretary 
‘again. I wish for my successor, Mr. Arthur Keen, 
thet he will have a very pleasant four years of office, 


























‘The Recent Ballot for Associates. 

‘The results of the ballot for the June election of 
Associates will be found in the report of the Scruti- 
neers published in the Minutes of the Meeting held 
16th June [pp. 223-24]. Under the Charter of 1837 the 
election of all classes of members was by ballot, one 
black ball to four white excluding from election. "The 
By-laws framed under the Charter of 1887 changed 
the procedure to show of hands at a General Meeting, 
but provided for eleotion by voting papers on the 
requisition of twelve members, of whom the majority 
must be Fellows. The right to requisition a ballot 
has been exercised some three or four times in the 
lection of Fellows, but this is the fir time that a 
ballot for Associates has been demanded. ‘The reasons 
are given in the following letter to the Secretary 
signed by the requisitionists — 

Wo the undersigned have requisitioned the Council of 
the R.LB.A. that the voting for the whole of the 165 
‘andlidates for election as Amociates published in the cur- 
rent numberof the Joumwat, and exempted from the Final 
‘Examination, should be by ballot of all the membors of the 
Tnstitate, 

Tis stated that the concession is based on servioe with 
‘HM, Foros during the war, but it is known thst in at least 
one iasance® this grou of exemption doesnot exist: 

‘ho date of pang the Intermediate Examination in 
tho case of many of the candidates, show that there was 

‘time to preparefor the Final Examination before the 
‘outbreak of the war in 1914, or before the Military Service 
‘Acta of 1910-18 became operative. 

We feel that the exemption concession ix not in the 
interests of tho Instituto or of the candidates themoelves, 
‘that i will seriously detract from the value of the qualifice- 
tion, and constitutes a grave i to tho olass of 
Asrociates, many of whom, have sorved with H.3L Forces 
‘and have the Final Examination. 

‘We aro also of opinion that the objects of the Board of 
Architectural Education are lagely vitiated by the special 
fopulation of March 1018, which should now be reon- 

‘and the concession discontinued,” 
‘An Essential in Cottage Design. 

The Times of the 1st July published the following 
letter from Mr. Hare, the letter bearing the date 
80th Tune, his last day’ as President ;-— 

Sm—Amongst the many serious problems of the 
hhousing question and the discussions to which they give 
riso, there appears to be o great danger that one vory 
‘important consideration may, in the insjority of cases, be 
entirely lost sight of—namely, the necessity for a due 
regard to the esthetic and architectural quality of the 
designs of the houses to be erected. 

‘The face of the country from Land's End to John-o'- 
Gronts is to be permanenily stamped with the impress of 
‘tho present age. Never has such @ scheme of 
building, concentrated into the shortest possible time, been 
ti spaces Doth by thw in tuthority ee by 

its practioal aspects, both by those in authority 
‘many Without any authority at all, ut, in allthis diseus- 





ela fo bs explana that the aplcants name wasinmeriedineror 
gu folialnay pate, ead won wears fo modoae 
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on, litle or nothing has sen anid as tothe neeaity for 
Uairenalfesky of our mabutoe ea somes bg 
— 9 of oar intial 

Pleasant to look upon and dn harmoay with the est 
raditona of ‘Engiah cottage building T.venture to 
Siggst that thin expect of the question a ae worthy of 
contideration asthe more practi quotons of sanitation, 








cubic space, ete. The ono ministers to the physioal and 
bodily health, the other to the mental and intellectual 
‘No country in the world isso rich as ours in examples of 


simple and Picturesque cottages, establishing a tradition 
which itis criminal to ignore. Vet during the last Atty 
{years or more the whole of our cottage thas been of 
18 dograded and character, devoid of all, 
beanty and marked Ly a squalid meanness which ie « 
direct encouragement to ditt, disease and crime, 

‘An opportunity now presents itself to pick up the threads 
of our lost tradition, and I would urge upon the controlling 
‘uuthoriti that insistence should be made upon the proper 
‘consideration of the asthetio side, and that this quality 
should be essential to approval; and upon local authoritice 
the vital necessity of seeking the best technical advioe, in 
‘order to secure that these houses may be not only healthy 
to livo in and well constructed, but thnt they may have 
that ape and suitable architedtaral quality which is 
characteritic of peri English cottage 
building —Yours faithfully, 

Huxny T. Hane, President RIB. 


Allied Societies and Housing Schemes, 
‘The following letter has been addressed from the 
Institute to the Hon, Secretary of each of the Allied 


Societies — 
2k June 1919, 

‘Dran Sta, —In order that the architectural work in onne 
nection with the housing schemes in your district may bo 
fairly divided among local architects, expecially among 
those jast demoilived or aboat to be demobilised, the 
Council of the Royal Tastitute suggest that your Socisty 
should opprosch the vasous Uren and. Raral Distt 
Canneie of your district offering to nominate architects 
{for their housing work. ‘The Council havoreason to believe 
that the Local Authorities would weleome sch an offer; 
it would relieve them of considerubla trouble and respone 

bility, and would help to re-cstablish local architeots 
‘howe practice has died down owing to tho War. The 
suathorities want architects near enough to their distrcte 
to enable the necessary supervision to be given. The 
architects to be ensployed should, of course, be posted up in 
the housing reqairements laid down in the Todor Walter? 
Roport, the Local Government Board Housing Memoran- 
dam, the reoently issued Local Government Board Manual 
on Housing, Schemes and the Reports of the Women's 


Sa 
“rhe Gounll tak i nel to bring to your notice 8 


method of apportioning the work which bas been decided 
‘upon at Manchester. The Manchester Corporation 
‘spproached the Manchester Society of Architects asking 
them to take over the organisation of their houring 
schemes—about alfa dozen to begin with—ond the 
following are the main points of the agreement between 
them: 

Hach scheme is to be plaoed under an architeot as Chair. 
man, who stands to the! in the relationship of 
architect to client, and all business with the City Architect 
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and Corporation Committee will be done through him. 
‘Under the Chairman are & number of architects propor~ 
tionate to the number of houses to be crested under the 

foular scheme, ‘The relationship of the Chairman 
Jind architerts is that of Chairman and Committee, ‘The 
‘Chaimen of the various Committers are members of 8 
Committee known es the President's Committee, whinh 
‘meets weekly and deals with such matters as the geveral 
‘approval of the work being done on each scheme, the 
tllocation of foes, and the ences of architects who prove 
to be incompetent, The Prosident’s Committee is to be 
‘paid for this work and need not necesarily do any de- 
Riing. The fees and charges are on the basis of the 
Institute Soale, ‘The Corporation deduct one-third of 
tho foos, and for this they undertake the road worky 
the proparution of quantities, the clerk of works? supor- 
‘vision, certifying for payments and the svttlement of 

"Further schomes are to be added aa they come into 
‘operation, Already one other pablie body have approached 
the Manchester Soeiety with a view to effecting a similar 
arrangement. 3 

T may mention that this aystem of dividing up the 
work hn the approval of the Local Government Board, 
Yours 2 








G, Nowritovaa, 
‘For Seoretary. 


Leeds Housing Scheme. 


Mr. W, Canny Hats,[F], President of the Leeds and 
West Yorkabixe Architectural Society, writes : 

T havo rend with gront interest the partioulars given 
rospoot ‘method employed by the Manchestar Cor- 
poration in casrying out their housing schemes. 

Tk i lb of ntret to you Coun tg know the 
‘method adopted by the Leeds Corporation, As the late 
‘Ohairman of the Corporation Housing Committee, I may 

my the general lines adopted wero decided upon last 
‘November. 

“The Laois City Council approched the Leeds and West 
Yorkshire Atohitectural Society, and in the first instance 
tasked the Society to nominate several architecta for the 
position of Advisory Architect ; from the list supplied an 
Frobitect was appointed at a salary of £000 per year. Hs 
‘duties are to bo responsible to and advise the Council on all 
matters relating to the housing sehen 

‘Tho Architootural Society was then asked by the Coun 
to sond in a list of qualified architeots for carrying out the 
‘work; 21 wore sclested and the work is now in progress. 

“Prom this lst a panel of six architects were appointed to 
sosist the Advisory Architect in arranging the numerous 
tails of the achomes. ‘The architects are ble to 
tho Advisory Architect, who in turn is responsible to the 
‘Housing Committoe of the Leeds Corporation. 

"The whole of the achomes are treated as ono bi 
sciuno"tal tho rawnernion Te bee upon the Royal 
Institute soale. 

"Tho laying out of the sites, the rond works, and the 
‘olecks of works’ salaries are paid by the Corporation and 
‘no deduction is made from tho Royal Insitute seal of feos. 

"Phe wholo of the work (4,000 houses) will be apportioned 
amongst practising architects in the City of Leeds. Plans 
for 2,000 houses are now in course of preparation, and this 
portion of the work has been distributed between the 21 
architects. 
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Central Consultative Board for Housing 
fn the London Area. 

With view to assisting County, Municipal and 
Local Authorities of the London area in the selection 
of architects for their housing schemes, the Council of 
the Royal Institute have appointed a Central Con- 
sultative Board for tho nomination of candidates 
qualified to undertake such work. ‘The Board consists 
Of the following members: Mr. John W. Simpson 
(President) Me: Hens. Hane Ms, ‘Wm. Dunn, Mr. 

.V. Lanchester, Professor Patrick Abercrombie, 
Mr. Courtenay M, Crickmer, Mr. A. W. 8, Cross, Mz. 
B. Guy Dawber, Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, Mr. W. A. 
Harvey, Professor 8. D. Adshead, and Mx, W. BE, 
Riley. he Board is prepared to nominate architects 
for employment on housing schemes, and are com- 

jling  reg'ster, confined in the fist instance to 
‘bers and Licentiates of the R.1.B.A, who have 
sorved in His Majesty's Forces during the wax, from 
Which nominations and appointments will be made. 
‘A large number of names have already been received, 
‘and important Local Authorities have asked for the 
‘services of the Board, Members and Licentiates who 
wish to have their names added to the register should 
write to the Seorvtary RIDA. giving pati of 
their war sexviee and of any special experience that 
‘they may have had of housing work in the London 
ara, 








Panel of Architect 

Me, Henry #, Farmer (F-) Housing Co xmissloner 
for Region B (Staffordshire, Shropshire, Worcestur- 
shire and Herefordshire), writes — 

‘Ono of the most frequent causes of delay in starting the 
housing schemes has beon the reluotance to employ or the 
inability to. decide upon ono architect. Competitions 
take much time, and tho results aro not altogether satis: 
factory, inaamuch a los of timo again ooours from amend: 
‘ent £0 the premiated drawings. 

"The main enquiries made by Urban and Rural Councils 
1s to tho employment by them of architects with experi- 
fence in the dosign and execution of the lay-out of estates 
fand the housing for tho working classes, and the desire 
of the Goverment, frequently expressed, that young 
Architects who havo served their country  # 
fnabled to gather together their practice again and tide 
over tho initial difficulty of this in employment on the 
housing schomes immediately going on, led mo to 
the formation of & panel of architests in Birmingham, 
tespecially for the work of housing by State-nided schemes, 
‘Tho mattor has readily and unselishly been taken, up 
by the obief architects of the City, and a council of four 
are lending their aid, and the immense value of thelr 
txporience ‘makes it possible for the younger man, with 
his artistic ability, to be employed on the work, 

Tt is undesirable that individual architects should be 
nominated by the Commissioner at the request of the 
Councils, and many of tho well-known architeots and 
‘members of the ‘Town Planning Institute sre already 
‘very fully oveupied. 

“The procedure is as follows: On request by « Local 
‘Authority, the Commissioner will put this authority 
jn touch with the Secretary of the panel of architects 
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‘Tho Committee will then consider the district snd its 
‘requirements, and appoint from the members of the 

‘one chief architect and as many of the younger men as 
can be employed expeditiously in the work to jointly earry 


‘out the scheme, probably in sections of from fifty to one 
Ftndrd hour cach ‘hive, the fess beng poole, 





the impetus to create and the enjoyment of fulfilment 
requisite to maintain his koen interest in the work. 
panel is already at work. 


‘rying opinions of the mentors of local enthoity 
1s to the choioo of an individual architest. 
London County Council Housing Scheme. 
‘Tho London County Council, st ita meoting on the 16th 
{nat approved the proposals of the Housing Committeo 
forthe provision of the fit, 10,000 dvelings unr the 
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fie yous of the approval ot the scheme by the Minty, 

‘ii’usommodadon fr apposinsaly 14000 penons 
‘The Oomimitio in submitting th rebem forthe. pro- 












sty emer et 
Oat of extate ‘rection of cottages ader Part TII- 
coed 





Ot tho Act of 1800 ue £25,500,000, or 
Ing to the nuumbor of bows ) to 
Ary, while. the vost of 

Under Part T and. of the Artis estimated at £5,704 
‘Tho total exponditure under both heads may, therefore, be 
takon as approximately £310,000,000. 

Tei clear thoy any, that under prosent conditions any- 
thing approaching am economio or femunerative reat can 
fot bo ‘expected. Tndoed, on the information available 
tho anual defelt on the Bint 10,000 cottages i catimated 
At trom £481,898 to £481,644, according to the oumber of 
houses yor tere, which represents a defit of from 
£45 Be ie to £40 31d. a year per eottage. An regards the 
romaising 10,000 cottages the felt is extimated at from 
'2582,407 to £028,001, ot £30 184. 1 to £93 1. 4 nye 
per cotage, To thine fgures as i beaded te tt 
‘ated anal dofalt of £108,527 on block dwellings to be 

rover! for ohousing {a connection with the clearance of 

fasanitary acca, whieh, however, cannot be undertaken 
before some progress is made wih the provision of new 
Accommodation elsewhere. ‘The ultimate annual deGeit 
pie competion of he acho in eetimeted at from 
aiagr7a to 21,200,142. 

‘The Finanos Committe, reporting on the proposals and 
‘he estimated financial results, state 

‘Wa observe that tho routs on which the estimates are 
batod ave leer than half the rorsunerative rents, and more 
than half the cost of the cottages would have to be borne 
by public fands, | We dosire to druw special attention to 
this'in view of the statement ported to have been made 
hy’ the Miniutar of Health (Dr. Addison), speaking as 

dent ofthe Laval overaioent oard low werka ao, 
‘nt "whore the lreumetances of the datricts allowed 
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they ought to aim at getting an economie rent on two- 
Uda of the cont as nk as Chey could” The guests 
Sined will satity the Ministey of Healthy whether 
Sandeed will sat nintry of Health, whether it 
srould be yooeble oF peaceable & charge higher rents to 
the touand of the elats for whom the hotoes tre promaily 
Intended, and whether the houses should or eould be let 
betienclans tenants who ean pay © higher rent approxi: ° 
‘ating to the memunctative rene ; 
‘We gather that the querton af renia to be charged dose 
uot form pat ofthe ache he subi fo ty Mine 
tty, and that the Counc! wil not be saked at preset {0 
erat a doon throne dete, bowevts fo fake 
iy opportunity of expreating our opinion that, fom 
Sigeral Sedncal pelt of How, ila ment undoneblo that 
‘oarge a proportion of the cont ehould fall on public funda, 
‘The proposal fron the Hoasing Committee was spproved 
{for expenditure on capital account of £576,505, in Teepoot 
of the ereotion of 620 ‘and two shops, and the con 
‘truction of roads and sewers on the caster section of the 
O18 Oak ectate, 


‘The English House ¥. the American. 

Mr, Frederick L. Ackermann, who visited England 
on behalf of the Areca Ineitate of Architect to 
report on the methods adopted by the Government in 
dealing with the various housing schemes carried out 
during the war, draws an interesting comparison 
between English and American house planning in a 














note contributed to the Journal of the American 
Inutitute, Writing after a study of the “ Cottage 
Designs” issued by the R.IB.A. for the Looal 


Government Board, he says 
Tam led to wonder what would happen if a group of our 
recently built houses were taken from one of our war- 
and set down in without any 
fould the bouses rent, sesuming that the rents 
‘would be such that others than the upper middle 
‘could afford to pay the price, and that schools and 
‘reasonable ‘umber of coimanal features had boen 
tdded  Woald the British workman take kindly to the 
plans of the houses ? 

‘This intersting question arose in my mind a tid 
the plans presented in these groups of premiated designs, 
{or fom our experience, we know full well that plans such 
‘as ace here illustrated would not "go "in the United States 
Teply because of the location of the Bath, water-lot, 

seullery. 

‘From the standpoint of function there is really no 
twaterial diference between the British and American 
hhome of this class (Sve and six rooms). The difference 
really resides in the ideas which are associated with function 
in the two cases, ‘Tho water-closet in one cnet, for 
‘example, is near the roar entrance, with the bath on the 

floor; in another, the bath and water-closet are 
toth on the first lor, corssible through the scullery. In 
some of the plans, the bath is in the sellery ; and some- 
ties 8 part of che bath is under the din bossd ofthe 
seullery sink. Evidently the bath is still a migratory 
clement, notwithstanding its being called a “ fixed bath 
in the programme. And one finds no eloscts on the second 
oor. “I acknowledge that I am involved in details (ike a 
client), but dotails are important in houses, particularly 
‘where the design isto be used as a standard. 

‘Viewing many of the details of plan arrangement as Io, 
Jam led to the question : Has the British architect con 
‘dered at all seriously the functional merits of what may be 


il 
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said to be a typical American house-plan ofthis type and 
lass 7 Has bo, for exanple, given as thoughtful a study 
{fo this phase ‘of tho housing problem as expressed in 
‘Arerion aa we in Amerien have given to the conteibution 
rade by the Brith architect to the general subject of 
comanunity planning —the axrangement of stroots and the 
grouping of honsing ? I wonder! For T feel that, not~ 
Sriehstonting the diferenco in manners and eustoms we 
ihave in our houge-plans something of value which may be 
rade use of in Great Britain, 

'So much for the things with which I find fault, Tt 
ives ono sstistaction to observo a marked tendency to 
real wway from the rather potty quality which chareo- 
‘etiaod this offort afew yours sno architectural 
junk in sho designs given tho higher rating. In t 
Tospect thooe designs are an expression of progross—thoy 
‘epresent a mean toward which we should sive forin the 
past it has soemied impossible for us to approsah this fled 
‘Which ties between the monotonous row-type house and the 
vomplos individual dvelling, the objeot in the design of 
‘whigh has seemed to bo to make each hous erested quite 
Unlike ita neighbour. 

‘Te is interesting to note that the competition called for 
five: and sixroomed houses only. ‘This rally moans 
‘hat the five-room house bas come to represent minimaum 
standard with respect to accommodations. Lat us hope 
for And of even greater interest js that sentence in 
Programme which roads Tho plans may be prepared 
‘without ragerd to any existing byolawa of loal ets pro; 
Visions, the object Lelng to show the best types powible if 
fxsting rostritions aro removed.” Hvidently there are 
‘antiquated by-laws in Hoagland als, 

"But all this rlatos to details ail. Shall they be bail t 
that's the truly. vital mattor—or will England, with 
‘hat programs of action ao finely conoeived, samp back 
into the old pre-war techniqua (which was a gonervtion 
ahead of tx with respect tb action) of merely dealing with 
tections of this problem t Batter housing may ome 
through direct sotion having this acknowledged ond in 
‘viow-~and thon again it may not, Tt may bo that bad 
Trousing-—a sordid, rotten environment—may be the 
caus of notion of quite a diffrent nature, Tt nay be that 
the dint approu othe housing problons e by tho woy 


of a new rystem—who knows ? 























Advisory Council on Housing. 


Dr. Addison has appointed an Advisory Council to give 
advice and assistance to the Ministry of Health in onneo- 
tion with tho Government Housing Scheme. He says he 
hopes to make constant use of this Council in the considera~ 
tion of many large questions which are arising, and to 
arrange also that the Council shall be a nucleus from which 
‘sub-committees will be formed, with additional members, 
‘to consider detailed and technical questions. 

‘The Council will be under the Chairmunship of Sir J. 
‘Tudor Welters, M.P., who wos Chairman of the Committeo 
‘on Building Construction, and is also Chairman of the 
‘Housing Group of the House af Commons. The following 
is a Tint of other members of the Council:—Mr. H. R. 
‘Aliridge, Seoretary of the National Housing and Town. 
‘Planning Council ; Mr. Neville Chamberlain, M.P., ex-Lord 
‘Mayor of Birminghom ; Mr. Win, Dunn (F.]; Sir Gilbert 
Garnsey, K.B.E., Financial Adviser to the Ministry of 
‘Munitions ; the Right Hon. Henry Hobhouse, Chairman of 
the Somersetsbire County Couneil and Vice-Chairman of 
‘the County Councils Association, Chairman of the Housing 
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(Binanoial Assistance) Committee sppointed by the 
Minister of Reconstruotidn ; Me. G. W. Hamphreys, Ohiet 
Engineer to the London Connty Council ; Mr. R. I, Reiss, 
Secretary of the Garden Cities and Town-Planning Assooia~ 
tion, momber of the Hobhouse Committee on Housing 
(Binanoial Aesistance) ; Mr. E. Selby, FL; Mr. E. J, 
SBrowa, member of the Joint. Industrial Counell for the 
Building Trades; Mr. R. Wilson, Secretary of the Amal- 
ranted Slaters’ and ‘Tylore' Provident Society, member 
Gf the Joint Industeial Council for the Building Trades ; 
Lady Tmmott, Chairman of the Women's Housing Sub- 
Committee of the Advisory Council of the Ministry of 
Reconstruction ; Mis, B. Barton, member of the Women's 
Housing Sub-Commitéeo ; Mrs, Sanderson Furniss, mem- 
ber of the Women's Housing Sub-Committee, membor of 
tho Executive Committeo of the Garden City Association. 
"Tho following questions havo already been under the con- 
sideration of Sub-Committees of the Council, under, the 
chairmanship of the membors named below :—Standardisa- 
tion of Materials and tho Use of Now Methods of Construc- 
tion (Chairnian, Mz. Wm, Dann); Revision of Forms of 
Conteaot (Chairman, Mr. Ct W. Hamphroys) ; Revision of 
Forms of Spooiflotion and Schedules (Chairman, Mr. Ey 
Belby);, Financial Safeguards required in connection with 
outing Schomes (Chairman, Sir Gilbert Gurnsey). 

Dr. Addison has also appointed a committee to advise 
his Department as to the best measures for disseminating 
information with ‘to housing. ‘The committeo 
‘oussts of the following members: Sir Herbert MM 
KCB.E, (Chairman) ; Me. H. R, Aldridge, Sooretary of the 
National Housing and ‘Town ‘Planning Council ; Mr. HL 
‘Holford Bottomley, C.B.E. ; Mins Churton, Seoretary ofthe 
Rural Housing sind Sanitation Association ; Captain R, La 
Reiss, Chairman of tho Bxeoutive Committoo of ‘tho 




















Garden Cities anid ‘Town Planning Association ; Mx, 
Lioufer Thomas, Chairman of the Welsh Housing and 
‘Town Planning Assooiation ; and Me, J. Silas Whybrow, 





Secretary of the Labour Housing Association, 
Building Industries Consultative Board. 


‘Tho Building Industries Consultative Board, the 
origin of which was described in the last number of 
the Jounwat, is now fully constituted as follows : 

‘Arohitects.—Ms. John W. Simpson (President), Mr, 
Henry Tr Have, Major i, Barvea, MMP.. anc Mr, Hraoat 

A (appotnted by th HLLB. A); Me. BJ Bade 
rove (appointed by the Society of Arohitacta). 

Surveyors. Mr. F, H. A. Hardcastle, Mr. Dendy 
Watney, Mr, Walter Lawrence, Mr Alan Paull, and ME, 

»pointed by the Surveyors’ i 

F, L. Dove, D.L, LG. 

Maz, J.B, Johnaen, Me. R, B. Chessum, Mi 
toa by the Institute of, Bula 
WEP Loyd, HD. iggorty, Me 

12, H Goodey, Mr. 8. Stonnott, Mr. J. Murrey (appointed 
by the National Federation of Building Trades’ Opera. 
































tives). 
“Ths Prosidont of the Royal Instituto is Chairman of the 
Boar. 


‘The Board has already held several meetings and 
valuable progress has been made towards an under- 
standing of the difficulties which are at present ham- 

ing the building industry. A deputation, headed 

‘Mer. Simpson, has interviewed Mr. I. G. Kellaway, 
M.P., the Deputy Minister of Supply, in order to 
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obtain information on the subject of the supply of 
building materials, 
‘The Architectural Association. 
Mr. Maurice Webb, M.C,, D.8.0,, President of tho 
Architectural Associ is 
‘a tho annual distal 
said that ao of 







ep to widoning the education given 
schools, they proposed next assion 
to all who seriously intend to make 
thele living in tho arts and crafts connected with fine 
building, and inot to architeots alone, ‘The course would 
vo extanded from. threo yenrs to five, tho last two yours 
for advanced students who oould afford the time to take 
it, ‘Those who did 0 successfully would bo granted 
exemption from certain portions of the Instituto Vinal, 
‘an important conoossion for which they had to thanke the 
R.LB.A. Boal of Arohiteotural Wducation. ‘This advancod 
‘course would consist of five main sub-divisions, under 
‘tho supervision of different-mastors with acknowledged 
‘authorities on each, ‘Tho sub-diviaions, which could be 
taken separately, wero: (1) Housing and Commereial 
Planning ; (2) Modem Construction ; (3) Docoentions ; 
(4) Business ‘Methods of Organising Work and Ofices; 
(6) Advanced Design. In oach caso it) was intended 
to include practical oxporionoe on works and in offioos, 
‘Ho advivod all to take tho weotion on housing. In tho 
housing question alone, the first groat post-war oppor. 
tunity was alroady opening for architects to be of uso to the 
State, £200,000,000 wore to he spent on housingduring the 
next fow years in Gront Britain alono, Tho wuthoritien 
woro anxious to distribute this work as widoly ns posable 
‘Tho Assooiation hed put forward a suggestion which was 
‘under consideration by tho Gentral Consultative Board, 
‘hata small shar should be given to trained students under 
proper dirdton, Ib was up to the students troppo 
tho Amoclation by qualifying fully for such confidence, 
‘Tho Amsoointion wore re-opening their atelior next seaion, 
‘and hoped for a great improvement in this branch of their 
‘work—a nooossary extension of tho entlice day school 
trnining—from a proposal which they had mado to the 
Royal Academy in connection with it, As they know, 
‘ono of their Past Prosidonts was Prosident of the Royal 
Academy, and he was coming there with Sir Roginali 
Blomfold that: day to study quietly the work of those 
schools they might, therefore, bo rae th thie propowa 
‘was receiving their ‘very careful consideration, Te was 

before tho now your to have a saris of well-built, 
well-lighted, hented, “nnd convenient studios mt the 
buck, with a wellformed clubhouse in tho front, 
where not only students, but members of the Association 
would be able to enjoy the library, with the necossary 
‘adjuncts in tho shapo of reading, writing, and Tuncbeon 
rooms. A hostel is also proposed for students and young 
‘architects in practice whose homes are not in London. 

‘Mr, Crace’s Reminiscences. 

On view in the Institute Common Room are a series 
of drawings, chiefly studies from colour decoration in 
Italy by Mr. Jobn D, Crace [Hon. 4.1, which form 

art of the valuable collection presented to the 
Fratitate hy M. Cates some three or four years ago, 
‘The drawings were made at different times duxing a 
period of nearly fifty years (some are dated 1858, and 
‘the more recent 1906). Mr. Crace states that they 
were imade for his own instruction, with the object 
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of recording the true tones of eolour and their comect 
relation to one another. Among them are several 
studies of ceilings of Renaissance date in Venice, 
Including the welbinown examplo by Paso Veronese 
at San Sebastiano, and others from Santa Maria dei 
Miracoli and the Souola di San Rocoo, all of them 
renderod with rare skill, delicacy, and faithfulness to 
tho originals. ‘Thure ate also sketches madein Rome, 
Orvieto, Siena, and Assisi. 

Mr. Cruea, whose Hon. Associateship R.I.B.A. dates 
back thisty years, was for over twenty years (1897 
1917) President of the Instituto of Britisli Decorators, 
He was instrumental in. procuring its ineorporat 
and drawing ap ite articles, and designed its seal, its 
certificate of membership (the original dmwing for 
whick is in the Victoria and Albert Museu), and its 
Gold Medal. He is the fifth in diveot descent of those 
in hie family from futher to son who practised in the 
tart of decoration. Ho waa Master of the Painter- 
Stainers’ Company in 1884; his father, Mr. John 
Gregory Crace, was Master in 1879 ; and his grand- 
father, Mr. Frederick Crace, wax Master in 1851, 
In 1908 he was the recipiont at the hands of Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema of the Gold Modal of the 
Institute of British Decorators, and advantage may 
be taken of the present opportunity to reoull the 
intoresttng reminiseences given hy him in hi address 
fon that occasion : 

Quito in my youth (oid Mr, Cruce) T wan constantly th 
companion of iy fatherin ving th vase worl 
Which ho was egaged,  Amongetthone at that. time of 
Importance was the hew bulding of the House of Parlin- 
ment. "Tho Houso of Loris waa tiniahed much before the 

And T was # frequent visitor thore 
‘in progress. Tt brought mo. into 
contaot with w great number of very eammost and inter: 
‘sting mon: Batey the architect, Pugin his right hand, 
Sohn’ Hardman, Herbert Minton, ‘Thomas the sculptor, 
and Myore—tien-like old Myors——who ‘wan the build 
Gontractor. All intaresting men and all Jatonsely earnent 
fbout their work, and moat of them frequently at my 
fothor's house—Pugin in particular. 

‘In 1847 T-waa posuant in the gallery when the House of 
Lords war used for the first tlme, and I perfectly well 
somembor the old Dake of Wellington and the famous 
Tord Brougham and Lord Grey, who wore the frst threo 
ler to ctor ie havo that Imagen stamped on my 
homory very clearly now. Another interesting fast oon 
hooted with the House of Lords ooourred later to myself, 
45: yours attar the Housn ‘was fle completed. Twat 
fatled upon to restore the decoration, and while doing to 1 
iiscovered that one of the men who was exployed pon 
tho work 45 yours before, for my fathor, was aif in my 
employ, and I think that fe an interesting fact to all those 
who aie omployors of labour of uny kind. 

‘The next intoresting. incident’ very’ eleasly on my 
‘mind was the 1861 Exhibition, in which there was enor 
‘mous enthusiasm among the people who wore directly com. 
rooted withit, and st was at that timo that T first Became 
oquainted with Paxton, who was a fiend of my father's 
‘and s constant visitor at his house during that year. A 
Hitde tater, fa 1854, T was on Ryde Pler when the famour 
““Baltlo" fost sailed undar Chasio Napier—all wooden 
sailing shipe-—and that was the yearin which T began my 
DDusineee oareor and T was actively engaged in decoration 
before tho year was out. Twas then under 17 years of age. 
My tathor had fallen into poor heaith that autumn, and 1 
was clled home and hed vory soon to take up the eoutvol 
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of various works as well as T could with tho assistance of 





my grandfather, then a very old man, ‘The public 
incident whioh is connectod with that in my mind was the 
visit of the Bronch Emperor and Empress to the Queen at 


Windeor, in tho easly part of 1855, and that took place 
dosing iy fathor's ints. ‘Ho had Ben largely engoged 
‘making the preparations for their visit, and, boy a8 I 
itt ek ofthat very zexponsble work all poo 
i that early ago. 


‘Tho your 188 we interesting from a decorative point 
ot view for soveral ratonn, Tt was the year of the Bist 
St the Rrench Tnternetlonel Bxhibitions, and for the Best 
Mima T went abroad with my father to thatexhilivon, Tn 
{he late autumn of the eae year T went with him lao to 
Kariin tone the Decorations of tho New Musoum ther, 
srhioh wan then’ an oxtromoly interesting building fn 
tater ol Orn nn ut oa rn etl hong 
out work, a a, It ap 40 thin day. ‘Tho colour 
Acti wei ao exrsny over and felt eit 

rare that they engaged ur tose attention for nome 

aye ne Born, my father bing much impromed wih i 
fer. Prom that time T was not only actively engnged 
in ausiating my father in carying out dreoraivo, Wor, 
‘but Twas algo taking fenons fa both oll and watercolour 
painting, attending Profeasor Donaldeon's lectures ‘on 

“Arehitoture » ant stud 
attending John Marshall 

iin many wage T had a mont wtrenuo 
oar, fort wes constantly visiting work In progres und 
Xho studying the. work with the object of Really neelng 
‘xotly how everything was don 

Tn 1640 came what T may cll the frat 
lite fom an ate paint of vi 
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swond mo to Tel 
ime away for three mon} which T rood ved most 
Kind 'and valuable edvioe frm Sir Dighy Wyatt That 
was my frst visit to Italy, “Totarted with a vory distinot 





projudice in favour of Gothio arohiteoture. T had aeon 40 
much of Pugin and all the work sonnooted with the Houses 
of Paliament nd the work of Seat, Carpenter tnd ether 
‘mon who wote identided with tho’ Gothio revival here, 
tha T went with tho focling that everything olso was 
tundesirable. Howover, 1 donot think I had boon a 
‘wookon the other ido of the Alps before I began to modily 
that view vory considerably, and within a few moro week 
2 wan quite alc toll the Boutin of the Italian Renale 

one of the 












tate, “T onton thay bono Think ie ; 
ngs which T would be contanty improtaing upon this 
Thaclain, namely shat no greater feneRt ean bo eno to 
funy young man abot to ester on the profession than to 


fora him as noon ase hne had expetionge eno gh to know 
iow to apply i, to study tho work of the great Trallany, 
They wore goat ‘oolourats, they understood. tho real 
objovtaof decoration, and. thoy turuully had. anoxtrn- 
Srdinaty fuaility in many Yatieten of decorating atten 
{ty tho alin. arint of tho fitecnth and wixteenth 
‘ontario appear to havo exoeied Sn al arta ali. They 
were most oxtzonlinary men, from whom more ia to be 
Train's shore ine then fom the arti of any eter 

Butin this year, 1850, the warf6r Italian freedom broke 
cout whilo Twas sill in Tay.” At the ime T wan going 
‘out the oountey with a aiotoh book, and was quits 
ttnaware that T stood a very far chance of bing shot at 
any’ moment aa « epy. "My people at home wore i 
dreadful fover on account of the rieke Twas run 
although a the time T was abeoluely ignorant of any 
thing tnuraal going on, exoapt the generdl cheering when 
tho ‘volunteers went. to tho front. Turcany changed 
hhands while Twas there, 

Tt is one of tho advantaged of docorstive work that it 
brings ene into contact with many interesting. peopl 
Among those whom T'me! at thst time, and who was oe 
‘romaly kind 10 mo, was the great Lord Gough, the Indian 
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hero, then over 80 years of age, but who seemed much 
younger, Ha was a ln, upright soldier, x man of spare, 
Tyoroos figure and without a sign of tremor about him 
hon cute the. Hshiditon ef 1862, which wes inan- 
rated under somewhat difficult and discouraging condi 
any ving tothe death of Eros Comore tho 
‘owe your. Thome wan great difieulty towards the 
Completion of the building as to how it should be coloured, 














fand I bolievo two or thres people tried their hands at if 
before my father waa called in ; ho was generally said to 
hhave succeeded and to have dono much to redeem the 





interior of what was possibly ono of the utiest buildingy, 
Iorits sino, over ereoted in this countxy. 

in thn oar 17 chore was tnther rent exhibition sn 
Paris, and for both those exhibitions designed several 
bjecia which Ifee! that T may look at now without 
Seing ashamed of them. 

a1, ng shen «major of Volunteers and having, 
whl engaged te rach, caught n cil, fllowed by pneu: 
Inonla, Tevas ondored abroad for the nextawinter, TL abso- 
intel decline to inset ola about aan ote in fo 
Rividra, aud I made up my mind, or rather « ruggestion 
from the late. William 8 cde (who. was President 
af the Royal Socioty anda man of delightful charectr 
ut into my head the iden of going tov gyn That 
at ovent of my fife.” Te had 
vt upon. my views of colour, and it waa & moat 
fntrenting time from all points of view; and although 1 
wont in onder to spend a'time of leiare away fromthe 
lish climate, yet T beliove that T never worked ardor 
with my penal dhan I'did’ when away on that holiday, 
Yith the fonule that T Drought away some knowledge of 
Arabio Art and Avehiteoture, and a gront many shetohes 

id notes, which, although they have not in’ any way 
vd oe for copies, fmpremed upon my mind: mas 
fchomon of colour which would probably otherwise ha 
romalnod outaldo my experience, "At that timo, for it in 
Now noanly 40 yearn ago, the atreots of Cairo worm & 
Gontiaual Kaleldovcope of ‘colour, and afforded tome 
‘most valuable study from day today. 

Another Sntnrting ftw rogues people, was that 
wile T was in Tgype L rode through (dzy-shod) the Sex 
Gana, with Fredasiek Lalghton fora companion, and with 
Mt do Taasops ite originator, who explained to ur all the 
dotale na we went along. ‘That may bo allowed almont 
to connor an historical ovont, regarded from my point of 
‘iow, because, after al, my companions themeal ven were 
famous, and ‘shore ia now that great highway of the 
biggest ships of tho world: which f yaite well remember 
having ridden through on Nortebacks -T afterwants rode 
tioagh Palestine in 1869, nad. thai baa given, me one 
‘more sau fo what I may cal ¢he roreativa side of my lif, 
find waded ¢ grout intonest to the private ride of my carver, 
In 1871 T wont to Spain, and there, for the fet tne, saw 
the Alhambra, also tho wonderful plotures of Madrid, and 
the buildings wt Soville, Granada, and other cities. 

1 think it was fn 1880, when my father was aleady 71 
yt ofags that he ered out wnt {think wa, pean, 
the moat suscesafl ofall hie palvato works, and that wn 
the whelo of the inner constriction and decorations of the 
‘Morcora” Hall, including ita oak stalvase, and to forth, 
which were all of hin dealga, and that, 1 thick, ie one of ths 
Dest things of the Rind in the sity, und to have exceuted 
thet When TL yoars of age was not s litte to his credit 

'h few yours [ator he ceased to actively take uny part in 
‘puines, ‘ands died in 1860. From that time T nwa 
Jost a goat deal of my aeat and pleasure in work. Hew 
not ouly my best coupeclior, but was ty most valuable 
nite, and those two things a always a tremendous help 
{in eaies of diffoalty. 


As x member of the Literature Committee for the 
Dest: part of thirty years, Mr. Crace’s great store of 
knowledge of books, art and archmology have been at: 
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tho service of the Institute, and have proved of in- 
estimable value. Until his sight failed him two or 
three years ago he was a regular contributor to the 
Tnstititte's proceedings, and papers and articles from 
his pen on a variety of subjects will be found in the 
volumes of the TRANSACTIONS and JOURNAL. 


London Schoo! Buildings, 
“ Diarist” writes in the Westminster Gazett 


‘Lot us hopo thore will bo real support for the eampaign 
which is boing talked of against the appalling uglinoss of 
national school buildings, especially in an around London, 
‘Unfortunately we appoat to have atrived at a stereotyped 
pattera, and a pattern deliborately and blatantly hideous 

__ fnxmany districts the national school isthe most important 
building, and what is to be hoped of a district in whioh the 
prinoipal building is 20 repulsive ? Tt is gonorally agrood, 
T think, that tho contemplation of beautiful things has & 
{good clfeot’ on the impressionable minds of children ; 
‘hereforo wo make the building most familiar to them as 
ugly 8 possible, It would be easy enough to give tho 
nneoassary accommodation without sacrificing everything 
clo, and now that now sebools will have to be builtin new 
Alistrots, 1 would suggest to Sir Aston Webb that ho has an 

+ opportunity of making his Prosidenoy of the Royal 
‘Acadomy memorable, 
Exhibition of War Memorials, 

‘Tho first of tho two Exhibitions of War Memorials to 
tho Fallen, which aro being organined under the auspices 
of tho Royal Academy War Memorial Committee, is now 
pen fo tho general publi at the, Vistora and Albert 

usu, South Kensington, “Thes Exhbiton are bing 
‘osignod, not with the purpose of supplying material whie 
right notually serve as memorials, but in order to provide 

tions which may bo of assistance to artiste and tho 

bile who ate interested in thels promotion or execution. 
‘Pho Bxhibition in tho Musoum is arranged in two sootions 
in tho Bast Hall are grouped objects, deéigns and photo: 
‘graphs chosen from the Musoum collections, which may be 
rogarded as offering suitable suggestions ; in the West Hil 
td hodels for memorials which have 

sxeouted by living actists or aronow in 
been seleotod by a Committoospooially 

‘appointed by tho Royal Acadomy War Memorials Com 

mites and offoa of tho Victoria and Alboré Musson 
jointly. A rooin adjoining the West Hall has been set 

‘upart to aorve as a bureau of roforenco, to which tho public 

may apply, in caso further research or information is 
roquired. ‘The Exhibition will be open free to the 
public on week days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. and on Sundays 
from 2.80 to 6 pm, and it is expeoted will remain open 
throughout the summer. ‘The Official Guide (Mr. Leslio 
©. Baraker) will conduct visitors and lecture in the 
Exhibition of War Momorials at 8 p.m. daily. 





































MINUTES, 


At the Sixtoonth General Meotin 
Oxdinary) of tho Sossion 1918-19, held. J 
012, a88 pam Present fe, Hansy Tame Provident 
in the Chair; 19 Tullows (including 10 members of the 
Council), 15 Associatas (including members of the Council), 
3 Licontiates, and a tho Minutes of the 
‘Meeting held 2nd June 1919 wore taken as road and signed 
as corract, z 


(Basiness and 
fonday, 16th June, 
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‘Tho following candidates for the Fellowship were elected 
by show of hands under By-law 10 


As Tutnows [19). 


‘Avante: Pano Hinony (4. 1895}, 

‘Atiisow: Racin Jouk, OBE. (4. 1004) 

Barpoms: Bowano Juntss [4., 1888], Liout.-Colonal 
SRS, Salisbury. 

Baioos: Mawes Sav [4., 1906). 

SBoxnney : Micwaet, MBE, Ay 1906), 

Gnasvons Jorn Azcron [4 1013) 

Gone, binanow [4 1000 

Bnaxon: Janae Baxner (4.1900). 

Gronowa; oust Hanoen, bb, (4, 1902), Manchester. 

Hite! Bowoe bear Meh Oso}, C4 10h) 

Wernawavs Penoy rissa [Ay TOT), Rocha 

Hinonsterss Puncy Anominato (4. 1008), Baraaey. 

Honnays, Wnstase Hannenr (4, 1003) 

Moone: Anniton Hoaxny [4 1803), 

Kemaa  Nonane outa (4 Yoo 

Snuaon: Watasan Broo (Lcintate cently passed the 
Qualifying Examination 

owan: Staniay [4., 1903), 

Wane Watiac vay, MA Cupta P84, 1809) 

Warsow: Wnuttanc Engr (4, 1005 1i'san.1 
Liverpool. 

‘Th Prosident announcod that the votes for tho eandi- 
datos for Atsocataahip had boon taken by voting paper 1 
‘ccordanoo with »requinton from menor under By-law 
16, and rend tho following mpor¢ fom the Srutineoxs: 

19 the Ohairman ofthe Generat Mecting, 10th June 1910,— 

“Tho Serutineers appointed ta count the votorneeaiYed + 
for tho olection of Avsociaten beg to report that 487 voting 
piper wore seelvadof which veresBead. "The felowe 
ng 98 candidatoe wore ected 
Aounn: Howano Dann (. 1014} Laybum, York, 
Anson + Raycom. Onanene (8, 1913). 

‘Arommsox: Hanouo Puncy Raywo10s (8, 1012}, Sheff. 
meena (op 

ce (4:10) 
‘oem Fnawors (8 1012], Newport, Mon. 
Bravensroon : Honaon (8, 1014}, NotUnglam. 

Brerow? Sibray Puan ii Sst nan 






































Brsrmun: Anrun Mrrow (8. 1913}, 
Bowsen : Kyoorrmn Jou (8.1018 











Bunwitn Lrowme. Coutx [8 1012}, Rawalton, Notts, 
Buupox: Tuomas Moss (8. 1914), Walkdon, Lance, 
Buown: Jays’ MoLauzax [8.1918], Dundee, 


Buowrow: Bunrnanp Faxoinsox (8, 1013}. 

Boroumn: Auoanr Joux (8. 1012), Coventry. 

Cawawnut: Rownr (8.1013). 

Ghaavuns Jouw Osean {S. 1911}. 

Cunnirox': Witirame Gronax Lxovp (8. 1913}, 

Gwencw : Lnstsn ‘Doxaup Avoan (8, 1013} 

GuanKn: Tisens AxDenWw (8. 1011), Manchester, 

Coun: owixo Romunso™ Panpexasno (8.1914), Lives: 
poole 

Convtnsronn : Tomas Srartxpox [8. 1911). 

Onosstann Hauny Hwanz 8. 1012}, Suttonto-Ash6old, 
‘Notts, 

Ravina: owany Oxon (8,101), 

Doxauosox: Buxsaurx (9. 1011), Gosforth, Northumbor. 
and. 

Dovel, Waesny (8.1918) Wensayd 

Dvsow: Baxnst Vien (8. 1913), Leod 

Enoant: Rowan Bpwand (8. 1913) 

Erswonem: Laxontor ANDRSW £ 1013) 


























Ranaun : Joux Camm (8. 1912) 
Fisuxx: Kuxwenie Jonx [S, 1914), Brecon, 
oorm: Atuxaxoun ALax [S. 1913}, Edinburgh. 
Fostex: Wrutias Syowny (8. 1012}, Rotherham. 
Posrme-Tomvan: Prepaniok Waxzwourn [S. 1014) 
Gannanp : Cyan Pnocton (8. 1913}, Ipsi 
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Ganciama: Oxort [S. 1018). 
wa june Briasiy (8. 1016, passed Final Beami- 


rR 
‘ation 116). 

Mannion: Aveey St, Banpe (8. 1914). 

Hants Ewen Jouw (8.1811), Manchotter. 
Hiroon Inox [8 184) Bolton, 

Hie, Guonox Nom, (8.1913), Walls 
Hoxmrai: Janes Maczawey (8. 1015), Glasgow. 
Hooran: Anxor Wextom (5, 1913) 

Hoouins; Winyano Wauan (8 1010) 
Hows dom Laspesy (8 1912} 

Jonvsow: Anmavn Gnas (8, 1023}, 
Jonns, Guanuze Haxpnntox (8. 1014), Cad 
Jones: Nuruuue Wynn. [8.19 

Kemctoox: AwpnsWw Doxoay (8. 
mone: Doveras Bows 












P 
Y Wet Brtlgtord. 


Lawnaxox; Paubuntox Onowand (8, 1916}, Liverpool, 
Knwan: Hanoto, Monaas [8 1014) Pontyptiad. 
Lvs Dame Rox (8. 191), 
MoBarun ; ous Goxbox (8. 1914}, Sale, Choshire. 


Maoxay: Hanny (8, 1918). 
jnawwonr, M.C. [8. 1011}, 


Micmmea: Kxine 

‘Tiuddoraold 

Manouaxe: Pnaxots Oxrvan, MO, [Special War Bzamina- 
‘ion}, Hankow, Ghinw 

Manoinxonon ; Taouss Hbwann (5. 1011} Shotold. 

Manan Witsoe texans (8.1013 

‘Manrin.Kaye: Dovotas Nia. (9. 1914). 

Manapyries Jou Nuvaox (8. 1018), Prestatyn, N. Walos, 

‘Momma; ‘Atax Lan (8, 1012}, Laods. 

Monures Gime Bavuod (3 101i) 

Nrwaowia: Simnxano (81013), Shipley, Yor 

onus Knxast Bowsn (8. 1910} lao of Man. 

Param; Roan Lapppspatn, MO. (8, 1013}. 

Panes: Booan Marwantna (8, 1915}, Novihwioh, 

Portawourm? Ouavan, Seawone (9. 1013), Sandee. 

Racmey: Nonatam [Special War Boaminotion), Beroy 
Main, Northumbodand. 

‘Davin (8. 1012}, 
jon: Goprany Avan ices (9. 1911}, Boast, 
Bonmne: Saxon. (8.1912), Wolvorhamplon 
Suexsroxn , Ganato (8, 1018}, Loigi-on:Se 
Suave sana Boareato (2853), Kherngham, 
Suarun' ‘Nowam Wooowox (8 104), Walrtanton, 
Sroownn Puan Pusar (8, 1012) 

Sear Gaonon Pawo (8 nd pnd Pinel Bram 
on 

Sravant! Cotwnens Brana (1014) Dasogton 

Srawant, Abas Kxowsse (8. 1014}, Loughailly 

Sromgune onan Rowiat (8. 1813, Noretateon- 

Srows's doux Tomas (8. 1916}. 

Stroman: Antu Pintiy (8. 1012), Brighton, 

Senzapwion: Vanxow Jasens (8. 1014 

Sruoxtino: Haxuer Gsanusox Witrexo (8, 1914], 
Sunienend, 

Sorctrrra: Ihtkpznsox (8. 1911), Colwyn Bay. 

‘Taxon? Jona Atuxaxpbn Outsiony (8. 1915}, Oldham, 

Tnowas: Warizax Nonwan (8. 1011}, Biemingham, 

‘Tuomensox: anos Atpane (8. 1011) 

Wanwiox : Javens Gy {8. 1019), Petar 

Waar Joux AnouraAco (8. 1011}, Notting 

Wnsvor: Panor Titoxs (8. 1011). 

Witsox: Josern (8.1018) Glasgow.» 

Woon: Toss Sesxonn (8, 1915), Birmingham, 

Warone: Ghanian Hany (5.1013) Aviobu 


914 
Kwon; Waurmm Jone (8, 1912), 

















yamrlo. 









































Scrutineers : 0. Lovott Gill, L, 8, Sullivan, Haxvoy R. 
Sayor, J. Reginald Trustove, B. Stephen Ayling, John B. 
Chubb, A. Halorow Verstage, J. MacLaren Ross, B. A. 





Young, A. B. Mayhew, John Cash (Chairman). 
‘The Prosident having declared the candidates elected in 

ccontance with the report, a vote of thanks was passed to 

‘ho Serutineess for thalp Ipbours in counting the votes. 
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A Popor by Mfr, Rawant P. Warron [F-J, ontited * An 
Arohitect's War Exporlences in France and’ the Balkans, 
‘was read by tho wuthor, and on the motion of Mfr. W. it 
Ward [¥-}, seconded by Captain Martin 8. Briggt (F.), 
vote of thanks was pasted to him by acclamation, and was 
Irioly zapondod to, 

‘The Meoting tarminatod at 10 o'slock. 








At the Soventoonth Goneral Mooting (Ordinary) of the 
foaaon Tolg-10 sla Monday, 20nt Juno W018, at me 
Droenb: Mz. Honey. Har, President, in’ tho Chaiy 
30 Tollows (including 10. mombom of the Council), af 
Associates Gnoluding’ 3. mombers"of the Council)’ 10 
Ueotaten, and. several "vsitors—the Minutes of the 
Mesting bla Voth June wore taken at road and rgned as 
come 

‘ho President daivered an Addroia on the Presentation 
of the Royal Gold Modal to Ms, Leonard Stoken 

Having boon invested with tho Modal, Mr, Stoker ad- 
arsed the Meoting inroply, and tribute tothe excellence 
‘of hin vork and. hfs-greataorvies to. tho profesion wax 
feuldered in romaris Uy Sir Anton Webb, B.ReA, Mr Paul 
Waterhouse, Bir Beneet George, ReA., end other, 

nthe thotion ef Mr. Waterhouse, seconded. by 3 
Arthur Koen, th thank of the Inatiengo wore nocorded by 
Aclametion to Mr, Hare and Mee Guy Dambos, tho ove 
tong Pronidont and Hon. Seoreter 

f. Hare and Mt, Dawbor having rveponded, tho pro» 
ccodingncosnd and tho mooting terminated at 0.16 pat, 























Members! Addresses Wanted. 


‘The Secretary would bo glad to receive intimation 
ofthe addreasey ofthe following 
snocrar 
Allen-Lodgo Abert Rob. Grovenoe Harold James, 
Sroninall! Haro Porey.” Major Wiliam Pauly 
Taomeniaeis. 
Balnes: William Hoory. Lambert: Wibeaforeo P. 
Bal 'ayard Ghat”. Lawrence: Albus Herbst 
Gercok: WmanturLausi” “Osando, 
Soda Wey He payne Tv Job, 
foto Arthur aya. fener? Hava oor: 
unter Joim Marshal. Smiths Taine Buchooes 











Huntington Died dn, Ponihnd 
jn Charles Benest, Walder: ‘Horace Hampton, 
‘Ashley Scarlett, ‘Young: Jamos, : 





‘Members’ Business Announcements. 
A portnership has boon arranged between Mz. W. TH. 





Moe [¥-, of Laeds,and Mr. G. : Fopaite(4.} of Youdon, 
‘Their practice as azchitoota will in future be oartied on 
under the style of Thorp and Foggitt at Carlton Chambers, 


SUMO tae MAREE gto 
‘Mr. Martin Briggs (F.J, having boon demobilisod from 
cot Moots Beam, Meron bre demote 
peea ire 
ET EMR TI 
eR i a aceite 
yf ewan ete rm, ma a 
nips, False 
ie as wes cy aM pe aa 
gag gong, ess Glug Rates arc 
ec, ce as Ts 
seins eel Spin Bor Bn 















Dutanoastont. -A' Hentbogk'propered by "the Pasgnou Sra. 
‘es Conatvze of to LLB. end lnsvad by tha gathovty ot the 
"Bemy’so.” fo. tk net; poot 


oust "Second Halton, Kev 
‘re, 











A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT.* 
duly 1919, 


Because time presses, and because the traditional Address from the Chair may, I think, be more 
usefully devoted to matters which interest laymen than to our internal affairs, I venture to anticipate 
the formal Opening of our Session in November neat, and to say a few words to my brother architects 
at this moment of National Triumph. 
Iwanr, first, to tell you with what diffident misgiving of my own fitness—with what sinoore bumility— 
Thave accepted your call to proside over this groat and famous Institute. To carry on the tradition of 
tho immortal chiefs—Cockerell, ite, Gilbert Seott, Street, and others—who have preceded me in this 
Chair, is a task far beyond my competence, unless the whole-hearted support of my fellows comes to 
my aid. 








‘We of the new Council assume office at a culminating point in the world’s history, Penoo 
has just been signed ; the old order changeth—nay ! hath changed—and giveth place to 
the new. Our responsibility to our brethron, at this critioat moment, is very great. There aro 
urgent matters to decide ; the profession, like tho world outside it, is vooal with a vague discontent, 
Part of this is doubtless psychological, due to nervous impatience with the slow return to equilibrium 
of vast social forces displaced and shaken by the war ; but thero is also an instinctive, and, I believe, 
sound, perception of the fact that restoration to pre-war conditions will not satisfy our needs. ‘There 
is a dosiro for closer internal union ; wo are asked to take stops for the consolidation of our interests, 
and for their effective protection; it is urged that wo should secure a fuller measure of publie confidence 
and esteem for our profession. 

To these demands I believe it our clear duty to give most sympathetic attention, bearing always 
in mind that while our first duty is towards our own members, who have proved their quality in the 
ordeal of examination—and especially towards those who have served and fought for us—yet the 
bost and highest interests of this Royal Institution are those of the State. No selfish policy, secking 
private advantage at the expense of the community, can either succeed or endure. 

‘The moment is opportune for reform, since in the forefront of our programme for the 
GeNew Session is the procedure with regard to a new Charter, which was arrested by the outbreak 
of war. This Charter, I may remind you—whose outlines have already received the 
sanotion of the general body of members—provides for the establishment of a Register of qualified 
architects administered by, a Registration Board, and for a revised Constitution of the Council. 


lets Alareas 19 hie collearuee. By a 
‘of th Hoya! Inattule Jourad 
T 








in, Sizapeon, 


TAs the Se Ths sew, Connell the Presi 
Oe Sound is je utdlsbad ts Whe next Seabee 


cananizaone rote of the Coulis was elsed taht choad be Bis 
‘Third Series, Vol. XVI, No, 0 ~-Auguat 010, 
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Thave refreshed my memory both as to the principles it embodies, and as to the debates which led 
totheirsettlement, It appears to mea wise and statesmanlike measure, and the Couneil will undertake 


‘at once the duty of drafting it with a view to its submission to the Privy Couneil and its dofinite” 


approval by the General body. ‘They will also consider whether othor reforms in our organisation 
might not be ineorporated in this document ; with the assent, of course, of the general body. 
Meanwhile, et me declare that we of the Royal Institute proffer goodwill and help to all architects, 
whother within or without our Incorporation. Already, as I have said, wo have determined on a 
substantial measure of reform. ‘To attempt to grasp at once all that come of us want, might mean the 
Joss of much that we have; wemust not divide this noble Institute by undue anxicty tosatisty a section. 
Ti we are to make of the profession a homogeneous'structure, we must build from the base upward, 
from within outward; adding stone to stone with cautious care that each is rightly and soundly 
placed. ‘The first step to unity is & Council solid as to its poliey, and steadily pursuing it. T have 
confidence that the members will support the considered judgment of those whom they have elected to 
represent them ; and thero will be no loss of time in preparing it, 
unity, Atv esBential condition of unity is the intarst of members in the work of their Council and 
Committees. We publish, it is true, a statutory annual Report, a rather formidable 
document, some of whose aniscellaneous contents are necessarily out of date, others apt to be overlooked 
in the erowd of items. But some botter way is needed to keep members in constant touch with their 
‘affairs; Parliament itself would be forgotten if its proceedings were not promptly reported. ‘The 
JounNar is or permanent official record, and this, for many reasons—cost among them—can-only 
‘oppear at comparatively long intervals. I have received the most cordial and: generous offers of help 
from the Press ; and propose to furnish the editors with the fullest information available, as occasion 
turises. Some of tho matters with which we have to deal are of a confidential and delicate nature, and 
‘wo do not wish our members to withhold their dificulties from the Council for foar of publicity ; but 





with the assistance of the Vico-Presidents and Secretaries I shall hope to avoid indisoretion. 
nue bier, NOt unconnected with the desire for closer intemal contact is the general feeling that 
* yo should return to our former practice of holding an annual public dinner. A festival 


of this kind is « most valuable means of bringing mombers of the Royal Institute into personal friond- 
ship one with another, and, ineidentslly, an oocasion for honouring distinguished public men to whom 
wo are indebted for advice and support. In any event, whether we dino together or prefer some other 
form of entertainment, we shall take the opportunity of making it oir publio acknowledgment and 
welcome to our members who have served in His Majesty's Forces. 

_ This personal intercourse of members is of great importance. It is asserted that the 
Senntsy public knows the names of twenty painters where it knows the name of one architect ” ; 

the mere fact is that we do not know each other as we should, and part of the prevailing 

apathy with regard to our affairs is a consequence of it. In particular, the relations between London 
‘and country arehitests need strengthening: their conditions vary in many ways, and sympathetic 
understanding comes only from mutual knowledge. It will be, I consider, my duty, as well as a 
pleasure, to visit all the Allied Societies—or as many as may be possible—during my term of offico ; 
not to deliver formal addresses, but to meet their members in friendly conversation, and learn their 
special difficulties and needs. - 
‘The relation of those of our members who have accepted official positions to those in 
private practice, also claims our attention. Vor the moment I need only say that, 
whatever exception may be taken to the system under which they work, they themselves 
enjoy equal consideration and honour with their brethren. ‘They are with us and of us ; it is for us 
to assist them in every possible way ; for them to support the Royal Institute with al! loyalty, and work 
for the common interest. . 


Official 
Architects, 


Po 
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os J have already mentioned our Jourwat, ‘This was, beforo the war, a production of 
. Yournal” considerable permanent value ; its revival, and that of the Kalendar, is now being con- 
, Sidered. Members receive these gratuitously ; they rightly attach importance to the 
*” priviloge, and while they have acquiesced in its partial withdrawal during the war, they 
are now naturally looking for its restoration. How far we can go towards renewing the former high’ 
standard of these publications must depend upon the funds available. The Kalendar could, no 
doubt, be much reduced in size, and still remain a valuable handbook. very member must receive 
8 copy of the Charter and Bye-Laws on his election, and it may be most convenient to print these in 
the Kalendar; but a great deal of permanent matter could be printed as separate pamphlets, and 

charged for. 2 


‘Tho Board of Architectural Education is now a powerful body, ranking asa cousin, 
almost as a sister, tothe Council. This Board, under its gifted Chairman, Mr. Waterhouse, 
vill, no doubt, direot its mind to the suggestions which are being made for widening the education of 
architects on the financial and scientific side of the protession. ‘Tho mind of the student is receptive, 
and his framo elastic ; his position nowadays reminds me of those contumacious prisoners, on whom 
there was ordered to be laid “ so groat a weight as they could bear—and more”; but his indomitable 
spirit will doubtless sustain the added load, and his reward will come when he enters into his kingdom 
of practice. 


Eauoation, 








‘The Instituto, I think, hardly appreciates as it should the wonderful Library it possesses. 
Itis certainly not used as so great an instrument should be in connection with our educa~ 
tional work, As a beginning, our Librarian has promised to givo us an address on the contents 
and the functions of such a collection, and to develop his paper later on into a guide to its treasures 
and their use, A special notice will be sent to students inviting them to attend this lecture. 
civlo Survey, 12 comneation with the Sessional papers, the Council has asked Mx. Newton, whoso work 
and that of his colleagues in connection with the subject merits our hearty gratitude, to 
give us an account of tho Civic Survey work, and the use to be made of the mass of valuable 
drawings and documents which have been compiled. 
Finange, ‘Tho subject of our Tinances must have careful consideration, and two or threo of the 
clear heads on the Council will report to us, as soon as may be, as to what income is 
available for expenditure, after providing for the permanent charges and outgoings ; with any recom 
mendations they may wish to attach thereto. Activity, Ifear, generally connotes increased expense, 
and there is no doubt that our resources reflect tho great privations of the profession during the war. 
On the other hand, an enorgotie policy, may bring financial as well as moral support. 

‘The question of sanctioning the formation of an Indian branch of the Royal Institute will be 
submitted to the Council, If such a proposal meats with approval, it will probably prove a source of 
inoreased revenue. 

t is most desirable that qualified Associates and Lioentiates should proceed to the Fellowship 
class, and I carnestly direct their attention to this matter. In the case of Licontiates I understand 
that some, whom we should be glad to weleome as full members, are deterred ftom submitting their 
work by a modest fear that they may be deemed unworthy, and that failure in the required examina- 
tion might injure their professional position. If any of these care to send their credentials to me in 
confidence I shall be most happy to adviso them as to their prospects of success. 

It has long been in my mind that a definite Code of professional conduct would be very 
Frofessional helpful to our younger, perhaps to all our members. Such a code, drawn up by Guadet 

‘on behalf of the Société Centrale des Architectes Frangais in 1896, has been adopted by 
every society of architects in France ; and a draft on similar lines will be laid before you for approval 
in due course. 


‘Tho Library, 
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“The advancement of Civil Architecture” is the statutory duty of this Instituto, and 
Street ature, ot tho instance of our lato President I drafted for consideration a proposal for its direct 

encouragement by offering Bronze Modal every year for the best street fagade, A 
similar award, as you aro no doubt aware, is made by the Corporation of Paris, who recognise the 
owner of the property premiated, as well as its designer, by an abatement of one-half of his frontage 
dues ; both the distinction and the concession are highly appreciated. Owing to the sub-division of 
our civic authority into corporations and boroughs, it may not be practicable to achieve this, but I 
am confident that both the City and the County Council of London, no less desirous than their sister 
Council on the Seine of improving the beauty of their city, will be willing to co-operate with us in 
somo similar way. Although I have spoken,of London only in connection with the award, we may 
hope, with the aid of our Allied Societies, prasently to extend the principle to the other chiet cities 
‘and towns of the Empire, I commend the idea to their favourable consideration, 

As a Royal Institute, it will be proper to indicate our loyal thankfulness for the con- 
Bete sions, ‘lusion of victorious Peace by suitably decorating our House on the 19th inst., and 

Professor Beresford Pite-has been good enough to undertake the design and exeoution 
of the work, 

‘The condition of the building industry touches the profession closely. Hostilities were 
Guilzine.,, suspended eight months ago, Peace is now concluded, and the trade remains paralysed. 

Ttis imperative that life and motion be restored without delay, and it is for us to take a 
leading part in that restoration. We have already, as you know, sot up a Building Industries Con- 
sultative Board, composed of builders, surveyors, operatives, and architects, of which your President 
is Chairman, and Mr. Lloyd, of the National Federation of Building Operatives, Vice-Chairman, 
‘Tho single intorost of architeots and surveyors is to got the machinery of building into nctive operation ; 
they aro quite disinterested «i regards tho special views of either employers or employed. By bringing 
together all four classes of workers we hoped to ereate a body—less formal and mote elastio than the 
oflicial Whitley Council, but in touch with it—ywhere professional men who have the eonfidence of the 
‘two executive groups, might join hands with both. ‘That this confidence exists was shown by the 
‘unanimous choive of the chairman ; and the first meetings have produced wholesome and open dis- 
cussions of groat promise. I hope that your delegates may soon be able to report progress to the 
Couneil, and have the benefit of their direction as to future initiative. 

As regards the special work of Husing, the needs of the State will certainly be given 

precedence of all private demands ; the Intter will, therefore, bo satisfied only at enormous 
cost, unless wo oan succeed in re-establishing & proper eoonomie proportion between wages and pro- 
duotion, ‘The Architeot may be certain that the amount of work which lies before him, in connection 
with housing, is prodigious. We ture as yet.only on the fringo of the problem ; and members of the 
profession owe more than they perhaps realise to my predecessor, Mr. Haro, for his persistent efforts 
to seoure proper recognition for them by the Government, The policy of the Royal Institute is 
direoted to procuring for the State Housing Scheme the maximum output of building in the shortest 
possible time; and to securing the employment of all qualified architects who have served in His 
Majesty's foreos, by a wide distribution of the work of design and superintendence, A Central Con- 
sultative Board has been formed, and is already at work, with a view to assisting County and Local 
Authorities by their advice both in the selection of architects, and in the preparation and execution 
of their schemes. It is hoped that the Ministry of Health may ofiicially endorse the Royal Institute 
scale of cbarges, and accept our proposals for carrying out the larger schemes by groups of executants, 
each group being under the general direotion of a superintending architect. ‘The Board is also con- 
sidering the means of entrusting a limited amount of responsibility in connection with such groups to 
specially trained students. : 
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‘The great importance of preserving the friendly relations which exist between tho Royal 
Hglemationsl Tnstitute and our brethren abroad has not been forgotten. We realise that we may 

“possibly be ealled upon to combine in one of the greatest building schemes in history, 
and I have been authorised to send in your name a telegram of groeting and congratulation, on the 
occasion of our first Comneil meeting after Pence has been signed, to the Societies of France, to the 
American Institute, and to our Allied Societies across the Seas, 

‘Tho foregoing outline by no means exhausts the subjects which will, hope, occupy our attention 
during the forthcoming Session. ‘The formation of a parliamentary group, whose vigilaneo should 
guard our beloved art when legislative proposals might affeot it, has already the sympathetic approval 
ofMajor Barnes, M.P. The Royal Institute may be privileged to take the initiative in an oven wider- 
reaching scheme, for mutual assistance and protection in the uncertain times before us. But T have 
said enough to show that we have a session of full and strenuous work before us. You will supplement 
my modest and somewhat commonplace programme by your own suggestions. 

A word on procedure before I conclude. ‘The Council has accepted a proposal to redues 
its Committees to a minimum ; we do not want to squander the time of busy men on any 
but strictly necessary meotings, and we have been too much in the habit of referring troublesome 
anattors to special committees, instead of dealing with them directly, and at once. On the other 
hand, we propose to strongthen our great Standing Committees, and give them more real responsibility 
than heretofore. ‘To this end we have, in exercising our power of appointing additional members to 
‘them, placed on each a Vioo-President who will represent his own Standing Committeo on the Couneil 
and support its proposals and reports. ‘The position of Vice-President is one of high distinction and 
should be fully recognised. ‘The four gentlemen who hold that office take a leading part in the work 
of the Institute, and there is a corresponding call upon their time. I must rely much upon them for 
support ; as Aaron and Hur held up the fainting hands of their chief, so it is for them to prevent 
the wealiness of their President from becoming too apparent. 
copapao his Royal Institute of British Architects to which wo belong is « splendid and a fomous 

organisation, It governs practically all properly qualified architects throughout the 
Expire ; thére is no other architectural society in the world which approsches it in seope and com- 
plotenoss ; it is the envy and admiration of our foreign brethren. Every member may be proud of his 
allegiance to the Royal Institute ; and the measure of his own enthusiasm will be found in the common 
‘animation it inspires. ‘That thére should be riticisi of the Council is right and proper ; “ a reasonable 
amount of fleas,” said the American humorist, “is good for adog; keeps him from worrying bout being 
adog!” But let lookers-on remember that they havefreely eleoted the team which is playing for them ; 
clap their hands for its successes, sympathise in its failures, and encourage it to try again. 

For the Council itself stands the great device: ais que dois, advienne que pourra ! 


Procedure, 
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WAR FACTORIES AND SHEDS-- 
THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND ADAPTATION 
‘10 FUTURE NEEDS. 


An abr of a Payer rea Wforeth Raya Tate 
of British Architects, on 17th March, 1919, by 
Sir Frank Beines, O.8.B., M.V.0. 


In the limited time at my disposal this evening I 
‘ean hope to touch only upon a nelection of the special 
war buildings which it was my privilege to carry into 
exeoution during the period of erisis from which we 
fre now happily emerging. 

‘The want of national preparedness, which has been 
frequently emphasised, necessitated the execution of 
immense building projects in ciroumstanoes of un- 
oxampled difficulty, What has been desoribed as the 
British geniue for improvisation laboured at_ this 
period under necessities of the most desperate order, 
‘riunaphing, it is true, in the end ; but being subjected 
‘on all hands during the process to a strain of excep- 
tional severity. Mammoth faotories, on sites. far 
removed from sources of Inbour and materials, had to 
tule apparently of vave of the maga’s wand, 

ites had to be selected, frequently in the most wn- 
promi alton, and bing tobe eited pon 

nd presenting exceptional natural diffiulties—the 
whole complioated, elaborate, and highly technical 
problem of factory prooess and factory allocation, 
plant disposition and power distribution,  railwa 
sidings, fire-retardant services, water supply, sownge 
isposa, eleatriolighting, heating, ventilation, refeiger- 
ation—all had to be grasped, studied andl carried into 
execution at fover-hent ; and, while the problems and, 
difficulties which were encountered look less formid- 
able in retrospeot, being surmounted, and wore all 
rruch as would yield in normal times to routine pro- 
cedure with which you are all familiar, it may perhaps 
‘bo no idle enterprise to describe tho problems of pubic, 
servioe as they arose and the methods adopted for 
thuir solution. 

Professor Lethaby, who always finds the apposite 
thing to say, remark in this room on the oooasion of 
one of his illuminating adresses that the architect nnd 
the engineer were clearly called to the reform of one 
another. Tt is, T think, abundantly foreshadowed 
that the closest assooiation and co-operation between 
these professions will bo necessory in the futmre; and 
this. interdependence is well exemplified in’ the 
buildings which I am proposing to introdueo to your 
notige this evening. Tn the design of modern indus- 
trial buildings the contexture of architecture and 
engineering is closely interwoven, and I take leave to 
‘question, with all respect, whether it would heve been 
possible without immense reduction of efficeney and 
Joss of time—which was vital to a nation fighting for 
‘very existenoe—to design these war factories, excopt 
{in a large departmental office, having on the premises 
highly-trained practitioners of both professions in the 
‘most: intimate and constant association, 

Tb should be bore in mind that the work was 
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generally of a highly confidential character, the pro- 
‘esses involved were frequently secret, experimental 
and excessively dangerous ; and the prevailing con- 
ditions of the period during which the work was under- 
taken necessitated bold and quick decisions, vigorous 
rosecution, and the overthrow of established routine. 
organisation and responsibility normally delegated 
io the fontzaotor had to be shouldered, complex inter 
departmental negotiations to be conducted, bull 
materials to be sought for unoeasingly, production 
stimulated, railway traffic to be promoted, miles of 
sidings to be Inid down, and. rolling stock to he 
diverted, routed and purchased. Labour bad to be 
allocated, recruited, concitiated, fed, housed—-and 
wwithal, the public purse had to he safeguarded. 
Contraots of all kinds were entered into : and in this 
connection I may mention that my division of His 
Majesty's Office of Works achieved a distinction 
during & period of abnormal conditionsin negotiating 
350 competitive lump-sum contracts, aggregating to 
‘many millions sterling; and 120 competitive sobiedule 
‘contracts amounting to many millions more. 
CuassrrcatioN oF Factories axp Sintvs. 

‘A rough olassfication of the principal types uf 
factory and shed will illustrate the snore important 
processes and applications involved. ‘Factories were 
‘ereoted for production and. purification of the con 
stituents of high explosive, for shell filing, bomb 
filing, fuse filing, submarine mine filing, gas filling, 
for the ntorage of empty shel, filled shell nnd. gun 
tion generally ; for box making and repairing, 
salvage ; for aircraft and motor assembly ; 
‘storage, acroplune testing, rifle testing, 
timber drying, map printing, and a hundred other 
industries which arose from the exigencies of war. 

‘The construction, too, was subject to infinite 
-vatiety-—permanent, somi-permanent, and temporary, 
built with briok, hollow olay-block, ooucrete slab, steel 
and timber. One condition alone may be said tv have 
been constant—the desperate necessity for speed. 

‘Auavonrou Nrmmate Pacrony.—‘The fet agaregt: 
tion of buildings to he described was an immense 
factory for the production of ammonium nitrate, @ 
constituent: in the manufacture of high explosive. 

The site was about 77 acres in extent and well 
situate on railway connection. with related inctories, 
in a distriot in whioh Inbour for working the factory 
‘was readily available 

‘From a branch railway two councotions were made 
to link up the factory railway system. All the main 
proveas buildings are served by this railway, and there 
is a total length of track, inclading the marshalling 
sidings, of 5} miles. 

‘The general lay-out of the buildings was planned 
with a view to rapid produotion and the saving of 
Inbour in handling materials. 

‘The construction was of a permanent character, the 
walls being built of Pletton bricks with stock brick 
external facings, and timber and steel framed roofs, 
covered with boarding and slating 
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In the design an endeavour was made to achieve 
certain degree of architectuzal character. 

A. 30-feet road was constructed from the publio 
thoroughfare to a rectongular courtyard, bounded 
on the east by the administrative offices and on 
the west: by the canteen; a time office and garage 
being arranged on the northern side, adjacent to the 
main faotory entrance, with a eyele shed on the south, 
‘The roadway was ontinued inside the factory entrance 
practically due north, and on the east of this roadway 
almost centrally on the site, were placed three unit 
comprising the arystalliser and evaporator houses, with 
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‘manufacture of ammonium nitrate, were both situate 
in a position convenient to the flow of the incoming 
traffic. On'the south-west side of the process blocks 
‘astore was built for the finished product, ammonium 
nitrate : the waste product, sodium sulphate, being 
conveyed by means of an aerial ropeway to a dumping 
ground at the southern extromity of the site. 

Te will thus be soen that: the process operations 
Aetermined the general lay-out of the buildings 

‘The three stores wero similar in construction, each 
was roofed in two spans of 52 feet, the span sup- 
ports in the centre, under the trusses, being brick 




















two mixer houses and a filter house in one con- 
timtous block common to the three units. 

At the north end of the site the sodium nitrate store 
was erected in an isolated position, owing to the 
inflammable nature of the material, and especially of 
the bags in which the nitrate is brought into the 
factory. Adjacent to the sodium nitrate store the 
bag-washing and clean bag store were built, for 
washing and storing bags in which nitrate is delivered. 

On the eastern boundary of the site, adjacont to 
the process buildings, the store for ammonium 
sulphate was erected. Tt will be seen that the 
sodium nitrate store and the ammonium sulphate 
store, which contain the two raw products for the 











piers. ‘These stores were lined on the inside with bluc 
bricks to a height at which the material was intended 
to be stacked, this being necessitated by the astion 
of acid contained in the materials 

In the sodium nitrate store upper gangways wore 
formed of reinforced concrete beams and platforms, 
the material at this store being elevated, distributed 
by means of barrels, and tipped from the high-level 
platform. 

‘The root trusses were composite construction, carry- 
ing purlins at about 4 feet centres, boarding being laid. 
direct on to the puslins, and slating upon the boarding 
Ample daylighting was provided by both zoof and 
sidelights. ‘The floors, formed of a G-inoh thickness of 
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concrete on a layer of hardcore, were surfaced with 
Dlue Staffordshire tiles laid to falls, channels being 
provided to collect liquor draining from the stacked 
‘material. 

‘The mixerhouses weresimilarly constructed, the span 
being about 36 feet. ‘Top lighting and openridge venti- 
Jation were provided. "The roof trusses were covered 
with a solution of ammonium sulphate, both as fire 
setardant and to prevent impermeation by ammonium 
nitrate and later were covered with thin metal 
sheeting, as it was found that flame ascended from 
the mixer vessels. The best type of roof construction 


for practically the whole of this fnctory would un-> 


doubtedly have been steel framing, but at the time 
the factory was commenced the supply of steel was 
extremely limited, and instructions were issued that 
timber should be employed wherever practicable, 
The filter house was of similar construction to the 
aixer houses, the roof trusses heing designed to 
carry ineddiion a hand crane capable of iting Stone 
‘The three main blocks were roofed by means of trusses 
hoving a span of 63 fect at 16 feat oentres, with pur- 
at 4 foot centres, bearig on the principals, bosrd- 

ing being nailed direct to the purlins, with an external 
covering of sates Tho rool trusses wre supported 
con timber posts, ‘the height from the floor to the 
underside of the tie-beamn being 90 feet. A.crane was 
inserted in tho bay theo h-the railway track 
asses, no engines being allowed within the building. 
of and side lighting were adopted, and dontinuous 
open ridge ventilators, The floor was composed of 
‘a d-inch thickness of hardcore and 4 inches of conorete, 
covered with 1f inch biuo Staffordshire tiles, the 
gutters betwoon the roofs being formed of asphalte,. 
reinforeed with expanded metal. Steam for power 
‘and heating was supplied by means of 20 Lancashire 
boilers, having w total capacity of 194,000 to 140,000 
Bb, of steam por hour, ‘Two briok chimney-shafts were 
‘erected to s eight of 180 feet from the top af footings, 
the internal diameter being about 10 feet.” ‘Tho boler 
house was covered with a steel bow-shaped roof with 
‘cantilever roof over the eos! pits. Coal is taken 
from the pits by bucket elevators, being tipped into 
the pits direct fom the trucks, hs the subsoil was 
iy, eset poche re aarainnd B c 
prevent the drying and consequent shrinkage of 
the eub-foundation under the Suen; this was aacom- 
plished by means of hollow terra-cotta blooks, which 
were laid in such » manner over the conarete raft 
foundation that the cavities, conneoted with inlet and 
outlet flues, formed duets, ® constant current of air 
being thus maintained. Over these hollow blocks a 
layer of sand 3 inches thick was laid on which 8-inch 
fireclay slabs were bedded. The boiler feed was 
connected with the fire-nain supply, which was 
installed with a eatch-pit and pumping house by the 
side of the canal, distant about # anile from the site, 
‘The main pumping plant for the whole of the aystem 
consists of 9 vacuum engines, steam driven and water 
cooled. These were erected in a building fust north 
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of the boiler house, which also contained a workshop 
tnd stores. ‘Two codling towers were erected north 
of the stores, An important point in the arrange- 
‘ment of the plant was the duplication of all principal 

ipe-lines, which was necessitated owing to the liquor 
Aiposit choking the pipes: by this duplication over 
hauling was facilitated and continuity of output 
censured. 

‘Narrowat Fruuna Factonms.—The national filing 
factories were erected for the purpose of filling shell, 
cartridge cases, detonators, primers, fuses, tee tubes 
and other smail shell components, 

‘Sites —The selection of sites was governed princi- 
pally by =— 

1. Isolation from population centres, : 

2, Ample main line railway service in communica- 
tion with — 

(a) Projeotile, high explosive and purification 
factories. 
(0) Export ports, 

8. Genoral levels of 

4, Other general 





und, 
tions usually associated with 
ge diaposal, water 











out 
périson with aotual working faorareas, on account of 
‘tho necessity for isolating danger buildings, maga 

zines, ete, ‘The minimum distance, for instance, for 

nrevetted magazine being 100 ‘yards from’ the 

nearest building, so that for 0 laxge number of magae 

zines, whether tevetted or unrevetted, a huge area 

would be required. 

‘Line of Brection.—Time was always the essence of 
tho contract. In some oases the buildings were 
filing within five to six weeks from commenoement 
of creation, 

Tabour—At the time very little organisation 
existed for the transfer of men in largo bodies from 
‘one part of the country to another. The Munitions. 
Labour Regulations were not fully known or in com- 








. plete working order, Staikes were frequent, and in 


cases where cuficient men wore unobtainable, 
military Iebour was utilised, tho. working parties 
ccansisting of low oategory men, very few of whom had 
ever done similar work before, 

‘Dypes of Buildings. —Buildings associated with 
filling factories can roughly be divided into danger and 
non-danger buildings. The former inolude magazines 
and working rooms, and the latter administrative 
buildings, messrooms, power houses, oto. 

‘An important feature of all the factories were the 
change roums, whine the worke change their 

prived 





ordinary apparel for working clothes and aro 
of matches and smoking materials, and in some cases 
of koys, knives and other metalwork likely to oauso a 
spark. ' At a point in these change rooms is a barrier 
‘where the workers change their shoes before going on. 
to tho clean platforms which connest all danger and 
working buildings. 

Tn the case of isolated danger buildings where i 
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would have been too expensive to run special clean- 
‘ways, small cubicles were constructed at the entrance, 
in which workers change their shoes before entaring 
the building. 

Railway Facilities —Connection was made with the 
main line and sorting sidings, and a broad gange 
railway laid down wherever ‘possible to facilitate 
handling of the traffic; a loop or complete cirole of 
broad gauge railway was included. 

‘Truckage Systems.—These were Inid diteetly on to 
the ground and. in outtings or embankments or on 
elevated. platforms, constructed cither entirely of 
‘wood or of timber on concrete or briok piers. 

Tn danger buildings and working areas the rails 

were almost invariably of gunmetal or hard wood, 
‘and no considerable gradients were admissible in such 
sections because of the danger attending runaway 
trucks containing explosives. 

Sewage, Disposal—Sewage disposal plant was 
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‘The asphalte for floors was of a spectol gritloss com 
‘position, particularly in amatol factories, where special 
precautions were necessary. ° 

Fire-Fighting Resourc:s—Special factory fire 
Drigades and patrols were formed, and each room 
equipped with water and sand buckets and extine- 
tours ; in some cases it was necessary to provide oon 
siderable storage of water, for which purpose reser- 
voirs wero constructed, a disused quarry being lined 
and utilised in ono instanco. 

A Narionan Fintzxo Factony.—The sito of the 
factory next described is approximately 1,200 acres 
in extent, a factor in tho seleotion being the prosenoe 
of large ‘beds of gravel requisite for the work of 
construction. 

The factory as a whole consists of three distinot 
seotions, namely: the amatol factory, which com- 
prises seven units, on the south side ; ‘the piorio acid 
(lyddite) factory on the north side ; and the expense 




















necessary at most of the National Filling Factories. 
Ina few cases only was it possible to connect to 
‘existing drains of looal_ authorities. 

Water Supply was obtained (1) from looal authority 
(2) From wells bored on the site, or upon adjoining 
sites, 

Lighting and Power—Was obtained : (1) From looal 
authorities, which very often involved a long and 
expensive ‘oable ; (2) From independent plant at 
factory. 

‘Special Finishings to Buildings —In buildings hand- 
ing fulminate of mercury and other high explosive it 
‘was found advisable to cover the walls and ceilings 
with whito enamelled cloth, which would retain no 
dust and could be easily washed ; while where the use 
‘of paint or varnish was necessitated, it was essential 
that the material should contain not more than 
3 per gent. of lend, no lead or zino base paints or lime 
washes being admissible in piorie avid sections 

In some factories, especially in picric acid sections, 
gunmetal fittings were used throughout. Linoleum 
ar ork carpet was laid on the floors of workrooms 
and corridors and coved skirtings were adopted. 











‘A.0.D. stores on the north-oast side of tho ai 
‘reserve A.0.D. five miles away. Administrative offices, 
messrooms, boiler houses and workshops aro situate 
‘on the main factory rond, which intorseots the site 
‘and separates the amatol and, picrio soctio 

The workpeople are onvoyed to the site by a 
special service of trains, a station being built on tho 
site between the two sections of the, factory. 

In connection with this factory another depot, 
devoted to A.0.D. storage purposes, was constructed. 
about six miles distant, This depot covers an irea of 
300 acres, with a length of railway about seven miles, 

‘Dealing with the various sections of the factory in 
detail :-— 

The Amatol Section—A special feature of this site, 
which is approximately a mile and a half in length 
by three-quarters of a mile in depth, is that the fall 
of the ground was only about three fect in both 
directions, the main cleanway through all amatol 
units being 1} miles long. 

‘The seotion consists of seven distinct units, ranging 
from west to east, the first unit on the west side, 
and the remaining six being coupled up in pairs, 
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‘This section of the factory is entered from the south 
off existing main road. 

‘The main entrance block comprises labour exchange, 
time office, cycle stores, Invatories, police and fire 
offices, ote, 

The workpeople, after depositing all articles of 
contraband at the main entrance, pass throvgh furn- 
stiles to the time office, where they are clocked in,” 
and thence prooeed to the changing rooms, where they 
‘assume thelr factory clothing. 

All the process buildings of the seven units are 
approached through the change rooms to the two 
main cleanways, which are covered in, one on the 
north side of the press house, and one on the north 
‘ido of the amatol shell store, with various connecting 
cleanways from, these two main thoroughfares 

Off the cleanwvays are lavatories, ambulance rooms 
and small buildings for the use of the foremen and 

speotion officers, ‘The six units, which are coupled 
in pairs for HLE, feed, are all trucked on the eontinual 
process. 

‘The prooess is briefly as follows =— 

‘Trucks containing HE, ingredients--.N.T, and 
ammonium nitrate—aro shunted from the main line 
sidings to expense stores and reserve stores on the 
south side of the amatol factory, and ammonium 
nitrate is delivered to the four stores between the 
empty shell stores. 

‘he ammonium nitrate is stored in bulk in the 

ammonium nitrate store, between the amatol shell 
stores, in bing having walls formed of blue brick, 
‘Ammonium nitrate is conveyed from these stores on 
‘trolleys into the dryer and orusher houses. 

Hach of those houses is approximately 62 feeb by 
28 feet: and double storeyed. Ammonium nitrate is 
placed on hot plates where it is broken down, and 
‘thence is tipped into a large hopper, whence it is 
conveyed by a bucket-elevator up a shaft into a large 
cylindsical rotary dryer, From the rotary dryer the 
ammonium nitrate is taken up to the first floor 
through the heater, and from the heater the material 
passes through a magnetio separator, which abstracts 
‘allmetallio particles. rom the separator the material 
discharges into an automatio weigher. Automatically 
weighed charges of dried ammonium nitrate are then 
conveyed to the incorporating house, where they are 
nixed with trinitrotoluene. 

‘The TN.T. is brought from small stoves situate 
Ddetween the transit, houses. Outside these stores, in 
‘8 portion of the cleanway which is enlarged, the 
TAT. is automatically weighed and brought slong 
the cleanway running south towards the incorporatin 
house, being deposited side by side with the drie 
ammonium nitrate. “These two materials are then 
placed into the hooded rotary incorporating mills in 
the proportions of 80 per cent. of ammonium nitrate 
to 20 per cent. of T.N.T. ‘The mixture is ground for 
about twenty minutes, after which it is conveyed to 
the end of the press houses east and west of each 
incorporating house. Tt will be seen therefore that 
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each ammoninm nitrate expense dryer, TNT. expense 
crusher, and incorporating house serves two press 
houses. 

‘The material is deposited at the end of the press 
houses preparatory to being filled into empty shells, 
‘The empty shell stores are each 351 feet by 121 feet, 
‘under one span, and 12 feet high to the under side of 
the roof trusses. Each store is designed with north 
light trusses, spanning the shorter transverse direction 
of the building, namely 120 feet. ‘Thus the whole 
area of the empty shell store is roofed without any 
intermediate stanchions, Large eens are greatly to 
be preferred to spans requiring intermediate supports, 
‘he amount of see sein uch «oonetruction not 
appreciably greater than with smaller spans and 
fitermediate stanehions, Tho walls to these stores 
‘are composed of 4-inch hollow terracotta blocks, 
limewhited internally and rendered externally in 
‘cement. ‘The floors are of 8-inch conorete on gravel 
filing. 

Railway access is provided at the south end of each 
store, so that the empty shells can be tnloaded under 
cover, The goneral floor level of the stores is about 
‘two feet below tho level of the trucks, 

‘The shells aro unlonded from th trucks by gravita- 
tion, sloping boards being laid-hetween the floor of 
the truok and tho floor of the shed, and ate piled at 
the foot of the slope in stacks, arranged back to back, 
Shells are handled from these stacks by means of 
overhead runways, of which sixteen are provided 
cach storo, the system converging into eight in the 
centre. 

‘When the 





hells are picked up from the stacks 
‘eonveyed to the painting tables in the 
buildings. Hero tho shells are examined, 
cleaned, painted, marked with the factory number, 
and dried by hot-air ovens, After passing over the 
painting fables, whero they are rolled along, they are 
‘again picked up by the runways and deposited in 
stacks similar to those at the southern end. From the 
stacks they are taken over tho barrier which marks the 
division between the clean and the dirty ways. Here 
the shells are again examined, partly filled snd rammed, 
‘and the exploder cases placed in the nose of the 
‘shell, after which they are trollied to the press houses 
for fling. 

The shells enter the press houses by connecting 
cleanways at that end where the amatol enters from 
‘the incorporating houses. ‘The press houses are each 
about 360 feet by 60 feet wide, and 11 feet high. 

Amato rom the incorporating house, i conveyed 
up a platform between the extrudo chambers. From 
this platform the amatol is deposited through shutes 
to the extrudo machines, ‘The shells are conveyed 
hy trolly direct into the it st ofexradochatabers 
where the shell is roughly filled with the ematol 
mixture. ‘The shell is then conveyed on to the second, 
set of extrado chambers, where the amatol is further 
pressed by means of sorew filing. The shell is then 
conveyed on to the press chambers, where the amatol 
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is packed into the shell at a pressure of 100 tons per 
‘square inch. The shell is passed through two such 
‘presses, from whence it is donveyed to the benches at 
the north end of the press houses. At these benches 
cagh shell is sealed by T.N.T., heated at the oven which 
i in the contr of the northern end of the press house, 
after which the exploders are inserted into the 
cease, and the shell then passes out into the transit 
house. 

‘The pross house is oonstracted with conerete floors 
covered. with aaphalt, brite walls, steel trases at 
the north and southern ends in a single span in the 
centre portion of the press house where the heavy 
press unite ooour. ‘The roof is formed of hollow 
terma-cotta blocks covered with asphalte. ‘The 
extrudo charabers were built of briskwork 18 inches 
thiok with cement walls, @ certain amount of danger 
being involved in the prooess of filling the shells at 
this point. ‘The heavy press units in the centre, 
where the shells are pressed at 100 tons per squure 
inch, form, perhaps, the most dangerous part uf tho 
jprocess in’ the whole of this seotion. Accordingly, 
special methods were adopted to minimise the risk, 
and for this purpose a oiroular chamber, reinforood to 
withstand n pressure of 80 Ib, per square inch was 
constructed, ‘Tho hydraulic presses in each chamber 
‘wore sunk below the floor level, and the whole of the 
chamber, under the presses and up to the height of 
the roof, was reinforced, 

Over each of the chambers a very light glazed root 
was constructed, but mot tied down to the walls of 
the chamber, so that should an explosion ooour a 
minimum of resistance would be offered by the roof, 
Very strong doors, operated by special hydraulic gear, 
‘were provided atthe entrance and exit end of each 
press house, 

‘The last of the main process buildings in the 
factory are tho transit sheds. ‘These are of sintlar 
construction to the empty shell stores, consisting of 
tee] north-light trusses in a single span, and hollow- 
Dlook walls, limewbited internally and plastered 
externally, a main gotige siding serving the north end 
of the building. Shells are brought into the transi 
sheds from the press houses, whore they are deposited 
At tho southern extremity on end and weighed, after 
which they are taken over the barrier by overhead 
runways and again marked, checked, and stacked, or 
talcen direot.on to the grummitting tables. After the 
shells are grammitted, they are taken up the sloping 
ramp, loaded into main gauge trucks and taken to 
the A.O.D. stores or other destination. Between the 
first and second units and the fifth and sixth units are 
sling stores ; in these the grummits are stacked and 
distributed to the transit sheds as required. Between 
tthe third and fourth units is a small building desig- 
nated Components ” ; in this building are stored the 
exploder oases, plugs and all other composite parts, 
which are disteibuted to the southern end of the press 
houses. 

‘Between the third and fourth and fifth and sixth 
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empty shell'stores are bonds andl the accumulator for 
supplying hydraulic pressure to the press houses. 

Separate systems of drainage were adopted, one 
of the difficulties in dealing with the drainage on the 
amatol site being to find an efficient filter for abstract= 
ing T.N-T, from the washings from the lavatories and, 
Iaundry, which clogs the percolating filters in a sewage 
disposal scheme. Efficient: filters were finally con- 
structed of smell acetylene tanks, from whioh water 
‘was filtered, first through eoke-breeze and then sand 5 
the T.N.T.' which colleoted on the acetylene tanks 
being then collected, and the coke-breege and sand 
forming the filter being frequently renewed. 

Pioric Section —The piotio seid is shunted in tracks 
from the main line to the pieric acid bondage stores 
‘and picrie acid expense stores, thence along cleanways 
‘o th unheading houses, where the boxes are opened 
and the loose piorio acid is conveyed to the sifting 
houses, from thence to the melt houses, and, when 
melted, to filling houses, where the sheils aro filed 
and conveyed to the transit houses, in which thoy are 
examined and the exploders inserted. After which 
Shay are tlen amay to the 4.0.0, ators 

The empty shell stores and transit; houses are oon- 
structed extotly as those already deseribed for the 
‘amatal seotio 

The piorio acid stores and picrio acid bondage stores 
consist of a row of 16 and 24 separate compartments, 
respectively 16 feot by 10 fect, and 9 feet by 8 feet, 
divided by 9-inch brick walls, which project 2 feet 
3 inches beyond the outer walle each way, wid 
‘aro taken up to the roof for fire protection. 

‘The floors are of gritless asphalte on conorete and 
brick filling, the outer walls being of wood. framing, 
‘weather-boarded on the outside and linod inside, wit 
‘door pleoed centrally leading to the platform and 
thence to cleanways, with ventilating fanlights over 
the doors and vontilators in the ronf, 

‘The roof is of boarding covered’ with corrugatnd 
fron, and is continued over the external platform. 

‘The smaller houses—namely, the unheading, sifting, 
melt and filling houses—are’ constructed of wood 
framing, weather-boarded outside, on briok founda 
tions, with a corrugated-iron roof, lined inside with 
asbestos-ooment sheeting. All are well lighted and 
‘ventilated by easement windows and roof ventilators 
to each compartment. 

Artificial electrio lighting is effected from the out 
side, the lamp being protected by a firoproat 
outer enso of glass. 

‘The constriction indicated applies throughout to 
the whole of the stores, ambulance, laundry, and other 
Duildings, the wood boarding outside being solignumed 
and the doors and windows painted. 

Changing Rooms.—Changing rooms are constructed 
as at the amatol seotion, namely, timber truss con- 
struction on 1 foot 10} inch by 134 inch brick piers, 
with hollow-slab filling ; wood floors on sleeper walls; 
slated and boarded roofs, long louvre ventilators at 
tthe ridge ; roof glazing and casement windows, top 
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hhung ; the centre portion of the building acting as 
1 kitchen and servery furnished with bot cupboards 
and sinks in counter. ‘The two main portions of the 
building at the ends sre equipped with tables and 
hairs y 

Boiler House—The boiler house aocommodates 10 
boilers 80 foot long and 9 feat diameter, and is built 
of 134 inch and 9 inch brick walls with steel stanch~ 
ions &t 12 foot 6 inch centres ; sogmental steal roof of 
corrugated iron, having iron ‘windows in each bay, 
with centro swing easements 

Cleanvcays,—All the cleanways to the 
are constructed of wood framing on 9 
foundation walls, open from sill to root, with corru- 
gated iron sheeting placed vertically on the outside 





of framing below sill level, and with segmental 
corrugated-iron roof. 

‘Tho floor is of 7 by 2 wood, open- 
tion 

The amatol cloanways are all covered in. ‘The 
main cleanways are 15 feet, 8 feet ond 6 feet wide 
respectively, constructed of rough wood freming, 
weather boarded ; the roof of segmental corrugated. 
iron, the window easements top hung. 

‘The interseoting parts of the cleanwaye and portions 
at intervals between are of fireproof construction and 
provided with fire-escape staircases 

80 Fuse Faotony.—This factory was ereoted for the 
purpose of 80 fuse filling and ascembling, on a site 
adjacent to an existing engineering works, as an 
addition to a factory then being erected for the filing 
‘of the 100 fuse, both of these fuses being made 
by the engineering firm, thus obviating an immense 
amount of handling and carriage. 
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‘The filling shops consist of four units of buildings, 
four buildings in each unit 292 feet long and 50 feet 
wide and 13 fect high from floor to eaves level, con- 
structed with north-light roofs. The buildings of each 
unit were conneoted with a corridor 20 feet wide, 
the buildings being divided into eight shops of 100 feet 
by 50 feet to cach unit, the united works being 
jonnected by clean platforms and approached only 
through a changing room, fitted for 8,000 workers, with 
a clean and a dirty side, ‘The workers here change 
their ordinary outside wear to the special boots and 
overalls worn in the fnotory. 

‘Various subsidiary buildings, powder passages, ete., 
were approached from the clean platform, and con- 
sisted of offies, general store, men’s and. women's 








lavatories, small magazines, mixingand drumming 
shops, testing rooms, bond stores and packing rooms, 
All the small magazines were surrounded by revet- 
‘ments constructed of timber filled in with earth up 
to an average height of 15 feet. 

‘The main magazines were sunk and covered on top 
with 5 feet of soil, being ventilated by means of brick 
uots to the open air. 

‘The main shops were constructed bn four different 
systems, in order to spread the work over as many 
trades as possible ; one range of skops being con- 
structed with brick walls and piers rendered extern- 
ally in cement, ‘The seoond range is constructed with 
4 brick base to the floor level and hollow terra-cotta 
lock walling above in two thicknesses, hotween brick 
piers, the whole beiug rendered externally. A third 
range in formed of breeze concrete slabs between 
brick piers, rendered externally in cement, and 
plastered internally in hard plaster. ‘The fourth and 
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last range of main shops is constructed with brick 
base and walls of timber-framing covered externally 
with weather boarding und felted and limed internally 
with asbestos-cement sheets. The whole of tho roof 
trusses are of timber, the roofa heing in two spans of 
25 foot and slated externally and lined internally 
with asbestos-cement sheets, The north lights are 
glazed with patent glazing, and extend the whole 
Tength of the shops in every case 

‘The floors of the shops are constructed with wood 
joists, carried on briok piers, with timber binders, 
‘specially strengthened where necessary to catry heavy 
machinery. 

The trolley tracks are carried through the main 
Passages, with turntables and tracks leading into each 











shop, the rails being formed of teak battens flush with 
the floors. ‘The main trolley tracks on the clean 
platforms ate of iron. 

‘The bond stores were built with floors capable of 
carrying a load of 15 ows. per squaro foot, and are 
similar to the main shops in construction, 

All the subsidiary buildings are constructed with 
Ibriok piers and timber framed and weather boarded 
structures. The mixing and drumming shops are of 
brick, and the roofs of magazines of reinforved con- 
crete. 

The main magazines are of brick with reinforced 
concrete arched roofs, the whole covered with as- 
phalte inside and out. 

The clean platforms are formed of briok piers and 
timber framing, and covered in on top only with 
curved corrugated sheeting. 

‘The shops are designed so that the filing and 
assembling follow on, and the whole of the operations 


are completed by the passage through one unit of 
shops, from which the assembled fuses are conveyed 
on trolleys to the packing rooms and bond stoves 

Drrtowaror Sxcri0ws.—These buildings, which are 
of a very special type, were constructed for a highly 
dangerous operation; the filling of petrol pellets to 
detonators. ‘The site is immediately adjacent to 
the 80 fuse filling factory. 

‘The detonator buildings are of brick, of solid. con- 
struction and revetted all round ; consisting of ful- 
minate drying rooms, press rooms, rumbling and 
Astonator magazines, ‘and detonator drying rooms, 
together with varnishing and inspection rooms, aud 
fulminate working rooms. ‘The windows are placed 
immediately under the eaves, ancl the roofs are of the 


lightest possible oonstrution in order to looalise the 
damage as much as possible in the event of an 
explosion. 

Several of the buildings are divided into compart- 
‘ments where not moe than two persons work at a 
time. 

Bond stores of brick construction of a capacity 
requisite for the factory are erected in conjunction, 
‘and main magazines, similar in construction to the 
80-fuse factory magazines, are provided. 

All the buildings and magazines are approached 
by means of clean platforms and railway sidings, and 
platforms adjoin the bond stores. 

Awncuxtrtox Stonns.—When the National Muni 
tions Factories were properly started, it was found 
that their productions wero so huge that whenever 
there was any dislocation of traffic the output could 
not be cleared, and the accumulation of ammunition 
at the factory became serious in the course of a few 
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Gays, Great danger attended the storing of con- 
siderable quantities of ammunition in a factory, as 
the risk of explosion was thereby inoressed. Tt. was 
therefore decided to construct lerge ammunition 
storage depots at various points on the route from 
‘the factory to the port of embarkation, so that in the 
event of any dislooation of traffic, euch, for example, 
as the blocking of the Channel by submarine activities, 
ammunition could be stored until required in the 
fighting area. 

"These depots were also required for storing ammuni- 
tion when the factories were producing in excess of 
the rate of consumption at the Front, and they thus 

- formed a zeserve of shells and amniunition ready for 
ny ofteaive, 

ine such depot, for example, oooupies a site of 
about 1,000 acres, and consists ‘of 65 lange storage 
Dduildings and 85 miles of standard gauge railway. 

‘Aa the depot was intended for post-war wse, the 
‘buildings were constructed in a permanent manner 
with brick walls and oonorete floors. Owing to the 
‘shortage of brioks, in the latter portion of the work the 
concrete blocks made by prisoner of wat labour were 
utilised. 

‘The buildings are each about half an acre in area 
and of one storey, being placed at safe distances 
apart of about 200 yards. 

‘Northlight roofing was adoptied ; and owing to the 
shortage of steel it was found necessary to construct 
the roofs of timber and steel, i 

‘A power house was ercoted for the aupply'cof eleotei- 
al power for the whole site, together with mis- 
cellancous buildings, such as locomotive sheds, eto. 

Were erected to accommodate the personnel of 
the Army Ordnance Corps, who took over the seotions 
of the depot as these were completed. 

Ax Amcnart Sip —The ereation of this shed for 
the purpose of asgembling planes was necessitated by 
the largo extension of tho areraft industry. 

‘The building is 600 feet by 420 foot, and north- 
lighting was adopted in order that the planes should 
not be in any way affected by strong rays of sunlight. 
‘The shed was so designed that the planes could be 
‘wheeled out ready for immediate flying, 

In order that the full area of the shed could be 
utilised as eoonomically as possible internal stanchions 
‘were eliminated and the shedl was planned with fifteen 
Jongitudinal and four transverse bays, making the 
clear sizes of each hay 105 feet by 40 feet. "At the 
time the shed was erected it was thought that 105 feet 
would be sufficient clearance for the largest plane 
likely to be built, permitting a plane with 120 fect 
‘spread over the wings to he manipulated by wheeling 
out sideways. 

‘The shed was divided by a 13} inch brick wall, the 
northern half being raised 2 feet 6 inches above the 

southern half, owing to the fall of the site, 

The area of the shed is approximately six acres, 
and the number of intermediate stenohions for 
supporting the roof only 42 
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The steelwork was designed with 105 feot span 
Inttice girders incorporeting the north-light outline, 
‘These main girders were 40 feet apart, and were 
spanned between by 40 eet span ridge girders. Over 
the ridge girders were placed intermediate north-light 
trusses at 10 feet centres, ‘The stanchions at the 
walls were kept free, and these stanchions were 

‘ays on 


braced in two y. 
‘Wind bracing to roof was inserted at the ends of 
‘the building. 


‘The whole of the root was covered with boarding 
nailed to wood purlins fastened to the backs of the 
intermediate trusses and main girders. ‘The boarding 
‘was covered with slating, and the gutters were forme 
cof asphalto reinforoed with expanded metal laid on 
felt, Tt is worth noting that in the immense run of 
asphale gutters, each of which is 600 foe ong, no 
indication of leakage has yet appeared, in spite of the 
fact that there must be a dertain amount of expansion 
‘and contraction in such wn area of steelwork, 

‘The steelwork has been designed for a safo load of 
nine tons per square inch in tension and eight tons 
in compression. 

‘The whole of the floor of the sheil was covered with 
G-inch conorete, spade finished on hardoore, with the 
excoption of 40 fect inside the west end, which is 
reinforced to owry lorry trafic. 

‘The sliding doors at the west end axe a special 
feature. "They have been designed so that any one 
OF th 106-fok spans can be completly opened, and 
‘were so arranged that the doors of one span gould 
slide in front of those adjacent. 

Heating—The whole shed is warmed by a system 
flow pressure hot water, cioulating through approxi- 
rely mile of piping and radiaton, maintaining 
8 temperature of 60° when freezing outside, ‘The 
amount of water cireulating through pipes ancl radia~ 
tors being 40,000 to 50,000 gallons an hour, which is 

‘accomplished by means of eleotrically-driven oen- 
trifugel pumps of 10 h.p. ‘The hot water is generated 
by nine large oast-iron sectional boilers in the boiler 
hhowse adjoining the shed. ‘The coal consamed 
‘verging about balfw ton per hous in ones weather. 

Lighting.-Lighting is by means of 300 candle-’ 
power incandescent electrio helf-watt lamps sus- 

sided from the roof. Current taken from’ the 

ectrio Supply Co's. main through a transformer on 
‘the adjoining premise 

Pire Protection —The whole of the shed is proteoted 
‘rom fire by a system of automatic sprinklers operating, 
fon the wet system. There aro about 2,500 of these 
‘which automatically come into operation on the out- 
breale of fire, at the same time giving alarm. Tn 
addition to the sprinklers, there is a system of fire 
‘hydrants inside and outside the building. 

‘The whole of the fire service is supplied with water 
from the company’s main, and there is also a lexge 
storage tank of 30,000 gallons capacity specially 
provided to feed the sprinklers. When the automatio 
alarm goes off the system ean be applied direatly to 
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the 6-inch supply main, which has a pressure of 160 
feet head of water, 

‘The total cubic content of the buildings is approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 feet, and the cost 8°5 pene, or with 
engineering services, 425 pence per cubic foot. 

A Fivrva Boat Snap.—Thia shed. was erected for 
the assembling of new flying bosts, which were being 
built by a firm at works adjoining the site. 

The site comprises a small estate and part of the 
mudlands adjoining with a water frontage. Access 
is by water road and rail station about seven miles 
distant, 

‘The actual position of the shed was decided upon 
with due regard to the enormous omount of ground 
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struction of the largest-sized flying boats, leaving a 
‘margin for development in the machines of the fubure. 

On the north side sliding doors were provided along 
the whole length of the shed, twenty in number, each 
approximately 25 feet wide and 38 feet 6 inches high, 
and weighing approximately 6 tons. These doors are 
supported on two ball-bearing wheels, with four guide 
wheels at the tops running in a top guide. The doors 
run very smoothly, and, despite the great weight, can 
be manipulated by one man, being so arranged that: 
a clear opening of about 275 feet oan be obtained. On 
the south side there are four pairs of sliding doors in 
tivo sections, of similar type, But smaller in size, being 
20 feet by 15 feet, the opening being 30 feet by 20 feet. 
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work that was necessary, Practically the whole of 
the site was liable to flooding at high tide, and the 
floor of the shed had to be kepé up at a level to ensure 
practical immunity at the highest tide. 

The buildings consist of-flying boat shed, boiler, 
power and pump houses and lavatory blocks, with a 
fire service reservoir for omergencies. A large ex- 
ppanse of marshalling platform being pravided on the 
‘water frontage, and a slipway projecting therefrom 
into the water for a distance of 500 feet, 

‘The shed is 600 feot long and 163 feet wide, and was 
constructed entirely of steel, and designed in such a 
‘manner that there were only nine internal stanchions, 
the roof being arranged on the north-light principle, 
the main spans being 100 and 150 fect respectively. 
‘These large spaus were necessary to enable the con- 
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The floor space of main shed is 77,260 feet super, 
and the marshalling platform has an area of approxi 
mately 90,000 feet. super, that of the slipway being 
approximately 18,000. fect. 

‘The floor of the shed aud marshalling platform was 
constructed for the major portion of the site on solid 
filling obtained from the adjoining mudlands, but 
for a portion of the east end of the shed and marsball- 
ing platform. piers formed of reinforoed conorete tubes 
filled in with concrete and taken down to ballast, 
carrying steel girders and a reinforced floor, were 
used, as the amount of filing would otherwise have 
‘been excessive, 

‘The concrete floors throughout the shed and plat- 
form (except to east end, where steel-framed floor and 
fillerjoists are used) are reinforoed with steel sire 
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mesh, and havo beon designed to carry a cart load of 
three tons.” epee 
The slipway was construoted throughout on piers 
J) formed of relnfored.consrete tubes filed in "rth 
‘concrete and talcen down to ballast. ‘Those tubes aro 
placed at 16 foot centres, and oarry transverse girders, 
‘upon which are placed longitudinal girders running 
the whole length of the alipway, The floor of the 
slipway was formed with reinforced conorete bloks, 
the end being Iet\into the flanges of longitudinal 
girders; thete blocks are laid herringbonewise, ond 
fre spaced with a clearance of inch between each 
pair of blocks. ‘The slipway is laid to a gradual slope, 
the last 20 fect dipping at a slightly steeper incline, 
to facilitate the launobing of boats at low tide. 

Min fenders were bolted to the sides of the outside 
joista for the whole length of the slipway. 

‘Tho boiler house motor and pump house are built, 
of stook brick, with concrete floor and roof, and the 

mney shaft is of briok. ‘The power house was 
Duilt as an extension of tho existing power house 
belonging to the firm whose’ premisos are adjaoont, 
‘and is of similar construction, with steel roof trusses 
‘and corrugated-iron roofing. 

Lavatory acoommodation was provided for 700 
‘men and 800 women, the being collected in a 
sowage tun adjoiningrthe land blook., and the effluent 
carried away in pipes slung under tho slipway, dis- 
charging into the water. Proviso. has boot tando, 
for pumping and carting away sewage. 

"the pump howe foro perviws is stusted next 
‘the tidal basin, and is of brick construction, A fire 
service reservoir with a capacity of approximately 
0 gin for the penning of ‘dal water is 

al 


‘The walls are constructed of concrete slabs filled 
in solid with eonrse, the pein the renrvor being 
reinforved concrete tubes filled in solid with concrote 
‘Theso piers carry the steel-girdor framing supporting 
‘the reinforved concrete roof. 

The reservoir is open from a height of 5 feet 
Ginches along the whole front to the water, and can be 
filled at each tide, aud emptied by means of ¢ Pen- 
stock valve for cleaning purposes. 

(Lo be continued.) 























‘The Central Consultative Board: Housing in the 
‘London Ares, 


‘The Central Consultative Board, the functions of 
which are explained in the President's letter on 
‘ago 241 ofthis number, hus held several mectings, 
and the formation of the Register of architeots is 
actively proceeding. A number of looal authorities 
have accepted the Board’s offer to nominate arohi- 
tects for employment on their housing schemes. ‘The 
following members have up to the present -been 
nominated by the Bonrd :-— 

As Consulting Architects —Mr. 0. H. B. Quennell (¥.J, 
Mr. M.S. Briggs (P.M. J. 8. Gibson [F4, Major Maxwell 
Ayrton [4.], Lieut-Col. Boter Fry, D.8.0., CAL. (Lie) 
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As Beeoulant Architedt,—Lieut-Col. 8, W, Cranfield 
FMB. Malt (4), Ae Re Me 

tural {4}, fs. Anthoby Wilson (146), 
i, ate, Ay’ H. ‘Browarlgg (4-), Me. Horece Cubitt LA, 
Baal Sutton (4), Major W. L. Lucas [P.], Mx 
Gordon Allon (F-), Mr. P. Winton Newman (F-), Att, F 
SAS CM ftir ae aS 
GAM dM. Batogs (4) he Spon) hn 
inating! T4:), MeO, Borksloy Wille (4:} Ox. J. ik 
ertiton (4 ie W 8 Gri (4. Me aa Hors 
[Arh Me. Harald Diclaeo (4:1, Mr- W Harting Thompson 
4}, eul-Col. W. G. Nowtah (4), ts. George Nott El, 

Tile” Gloncroas [4.), Mr Hh “A Wold ie 

‘ACG. R. Maskonsie [4:}, Ma. HJ, Chetwood [ 

All the architects nominated as exeoutants have 
served in HLM. Forces in the course of the war. 

‘The RILB.A, Scale of Fees for Housing. 

On the advice of the Board the Council have been 
‘in consultation with the Ministry of Health, the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, and other Departments 
eonoemed, on the subject of the scale of fees for 
housing work, Dr. Addison, the Minister of Health, 
and Sir James Carmichael, the Direotor of Housing, 
have received deputations from the Board, and an 
Agreement has been arrived at under which the special 
RALB.A, soale of fees for housing has been accepted, 
vith some alight modifications, by tho Departments 
conoernad. In the next numbet of the Jounal the 
eta ofthe agreoment arzved at willbe published 
in full. 
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CHRONICLE, 
‘The Unity of the Profes 
At the first meeting of the new Council the following 
‘Resolution was passed by a unanimous vot 
“The Council of the Royal Institute is determined, 
to make a further effort to unity the architectural 
profession and is about to consider the best means of 
attaining this object.” 





‘The RILB.A. Record of Honour: Sixty-fourth List. 
Military Honours. 
Rnavent, Lt.-Col, G., T.D. [F.], Awarded the 0.B.E, 
(Military Division). 
Har, Lt.-Col. Aunun W., 28th London Regt. [4.]. 
Awarded the Military Cross, 
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‘The Reyal Academy Exhibition : Regulations for 1920 

The following letter has been reosived from the 
Seoretary ofthe Royal Academy + 

Royal Aendemy of Arte, Pccadily,Zonton, Wale 
‘Sin July, 1 

nan S1m,—I am desired by the Prosidet und Counel 
to communiote t9 yor for tho information of the Rayal 
Insitute of British Architeate the following. Regulations 
lon wil ee inte fre forth Evo of 1020 and 

“Small photographs of not moro than ‘alf-pate size 
snd ony in connection with working devrings (ist inthe 
frag) goal rth Aharon 

“Good” geometrical drawings of morlerate size are 
duinate, bie! 

*Architeotural drawings which ar the work ofan ati 
thor than the designot must have the: name of th 
rnaghtaman cletlyinsoribd on tho. mount, but this 
‘amo will not be include in tho etalogua.” 

‘Yours faithful 
W. Be Laven, Serary, 








‘The Sooretary, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 
9 Conduit Street, W.1. 
The Godwin Bursary, 

‘The Council have awarded the Godwin Bursary and 
Wimperi peat iest for 1919 to Mr, H. Austen Hall 
[f.]. Mr, Hall is about to make a tour in the Hastern 
cities of the United States and will propare a report on 
‘modern stores and shop buildings under the terms of 
the Bursary. 

‘The National Housing Scheme, 

‘The following letter from the President appeared in 
The Times of the 23rd July :— 

‘THE NEW HOUSES: ENCOURAGEMENT OF GOOD 
DESIGN. 

















: Bat Judy, 1919, 
Srj—To no country in the world has there come 40 
lovely « heritage as that which England possesses in 
her ancient villages. ‘The treasure lies broad and free 
toll the equal dlight of rich man nd of poor and 
it is now in danger of irreparable damage. Local 
authorities are being urged to inorease the housing in 
their districts, and, careless themselves, sometimes 
quite ignorant, of the beauty of the itance, they 
t00 often allow the work to fall into incompetent 
hands, ‘The charm of  villago resulta from subtle 
‘combinations of form and colour, often the work of 
time ; and the risk of its impairment by injudicious 
changes and additions is increased by the abridged 
procedure under which schemes may be approved, 
without being first examined by the very competent 
headquarters staff of th Ministry of Heath, 
Tndifference on the part of housing authorities to 
esthetic value not only diminishes the national 
amenity, but does a double wrong to the State, which 
hag provided work properfor its demohilised architect 
sons, yet sees them still without employment. Tappeal 
for these young men. No profession has suffered from 
‘the war aa theirs has done, and hundreds who left their 
hard-won practices to join the Colours have now 
returned to find the building industry paralysed and 





















‘themselves idle. Th normal times new opportuniti 
might come to them by way. of public competition 
but this method is inadvisable for housing schemes, 
since it involves deley and waste of much effort 
needed for immediate progress. ‘The Central Con- 
sultative Board of the Royal Institute has therefore 
established o register of its qualified members and 
licentiates, and is prepared not only to nominate 
architeots, but to advise both them and housing 
‘suthorities who accept the nominationain the prepare: 
tion and exeoution of their projets, ‘The policy 
adopted is to distribute the work widely, so that man 

may be employed and monotony of design avoided, 
For every considerable scheme several junior exeou- 
‘tants (those with war service having ‘priority) are 
appointed, under the goneral direction of a senior 
riperintendingarchiteot fees, ngoording to a special 

luced scale, being divided by the whole group. 

Tn the design of small houses the felicitous tradition 
of our Bnglish architects is acknowledged by the 
Artist of every country, and theis thorough practical 
taining is ational asset which should be fully 
utilised, We cannot compel the employment of our 
tkitfalartnts, but it is due to the Goveramant to 
point out that they encourage it, by allowing their 
modest fees as part of capital cost, ‘Time is very 

ressing, ‘The country's neod must be met; and if 
Eouring authostie delay too long: Weasor and the 
Cotswolds, the Weald and Derbyshire, will be covered 
with the sealed patterns of soulless officialism.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

Joun W. Snursow, President, RI.B.A. 


The “Daily Mail" Ideal Home Exhibition. 
‘The Daily Mail Tdeal Homo Exhibition will bo held 
‘at Olympia from 4th February to 25th February 1920, 
In consequence of the greatly increased importance of 
the housing question, the Hxhibition has been ex- 
tended to three weeks instead of the usual two. 

‘Workers’ ideal cottages, according to the designs 
‘which won the £500 prizes in the recent Daily Mail 
Architects’ Competition, will be shown. 

Amongst many other features of interest, details of 
which will be published later, great prominenos on 
this occasion will be given to Inbour-saving in the 
home: An important effort is to be made to realise a 
home in which domestio work is reduoed to @ mini 
mum, Both the publio and arohitects will be invited 
‘to co-operate in this effort at an early date, 

For the benefit of housing committees of local 
authorities, public utility societies, borough engineers, 
and others concerned in the problem of housing the 
‘workers, three books of the best desisms entered in the 
recent Daily Mail Ideal (Workers’) Homes Architects’ 
Competition will be published on the 25th instant. 
‘The books will contain 60 plans for houses suitable for 
Northern industrial, Midland industrial, and Southern 
and Midland counties’ rural areas respectively. In 
addition, they will contain the names and addresses 
of all the architects whose designs attained a sufficient 
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standard of merit to warrant their inclusion, and also 
the exact locality for, which these ‘mentioned ” 
arobiteots’ plans Ware suitable. ‘The books will be 
‘published at 5a, each nett, and may be obtained from 
all booksellers, or direct from the Book Publisher, 
Daily Mail, Carmelite House, London, B.C.4; post 
free, 5a. 6d. 
Peace Day Decorati 
‘At the request of the Council, Prof. A. Beresford 
Pito [F.] prepared the scheme of decoration for the 
R.LB.A, premises on Peace Day. In the execution of 
‘tho work ho was assisted by Mr, G. K. Gray, of the 
League of Arts. An illustration of the scheme appears 
on the frontispiece of this issue, 


‘The Architeotural Review for August published the 
following note on the subject -— 
SIRENT DECORATIONS FOR PEACE. 
tis a pity that the Outstanding events of the month of 
‘aly—the Pease celebeations—ehould have hed in them wo 
tel of art interest oxcept of nogativo character. ‘That in 
the capital of the Himpire there was no coneested attempt 
to measure tho magnificence of 40 grest an ooousion in & 
national sandal, It is no consolation to know that-what 
‘wo did was immoamurably inferior to what we could have 
dono if tho atsistance of architeots and other artiste had 
Ioan freely sought. A stately effet was got by very 
simple means in the Mill, whereby the hand of tho artist 
‘was rarely revealed; but, save for the Canotaph in Perliae 
ment Street, there was almort nothing else that rose a 
hits breadth above devolating insignificance. From this 
dlinmal eatogory the decorations ut tho R.LLB.A. mast be 
honouraly excepted bu in th vary act of comping 
ur amirton or thi einen and decor they pn 
by their atrong contrast with the general welter of 














‘The work was cried out under great pressure of 
time by Meuars, Watts & Co., of 90 Baker Street, W. 


University Intelligence. 
‘Uh August 1020, 
In connection with the Bartlett School of Architeo- 
ture nt University College, London, the following new 
‘appointments have been mado :— 
‘Me Martin Shaw Boggy PDL D.A, Amita 
MMe He Chariton Bradstow, ALR-LDA., A 
gif, Hest Ba. Manns ai 








Commercial Building 
The following letter from Mr. Delissa Joseph [7] 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph of 22nd July :— 
COMMERCIAL BUILDING. 
88 Coleman Street, E.O.2 + 111h July. 
To the Editor of The Daily Telegraph. 

Sm,—Tho chief obstacle to the re-establishment of the 
building industry is obviously tho incronsed cost of building, 
tnd it may therefore be worth considering whether and 
hhow this cost oan be reduoed. ‘The principal cause of the 
increased costs the prio of labour, and the price of labour 
‘cannot bo expected to fall until the cost of living is reduced. 
‘As there appears to be no easly prospect of such reduction, 
‘and as, oven after such reduction, the operatives woul still 
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naturally demand 4 higher rate of wages than before the 
‘war, £0 a8 to enable them to maintain & higher standard of 
ing, one can hardly look either for an early or an 
‘appreciable reduotion in the prico of labour. ‘The price of 
Tabour in the production of & building doos not merely 
‘affect the coab of placing tho materials in position on the 
rite, but affects the cost of produotion of the various 
‘materials long before thoy roach the site, ‘Therefore, the 
cost of materials in thei relation to the cost of production 
4g not more likely to fall within w reasonable time than is 
the cost of their erection. 

‘There remain, thorefore, only two directions in which 
coonomy in building might possibly be seoured—(a) the 
break-up of the alloged combinations in the building 
materials trade, and (b) tho seouring of a greater output 
bby tho operatives. With regard to tho alleged existenco 

rings in the building materials trado, regulating both the 
price and the volume of output, wo hve the statement of 
the root Government inquiry that such rings and such 
‘control do exist, and a recommendation that a Commission 
should bo appointed to investigate, and if possible chock, 
‘thoeo combinations, If juoh steps should bo taken and 
prove effeativo, there may bo a prospect of some eoonomy 
‘under the hegding of materials ; but this must take time, 

With rogaed to tho quostion of inoreased output, T 
submit: that this can only be attained by giving tho 
‘oporativo w participating interest in the profits of the 
‘operation by tho way of « bonus supplementing the 
‘minimum wage, This would give: the worker that sense 
‘of personal concern in the work which would bo the ine 
tivo to a maximum output. Tho dificulty of applying this 
remedy, aa Tundertand i that som of he trace wos 
‘ao not in favour of tho system, founding their objection 
‘on the view thot if man doss more than a certain amount 
of work in a day, ho ia dopriving other men of work. The 
‘overcoming of this objoation, if it ean be overoome, will 
also take time, Meanwhile, is building to languish, is 
enterprise to be strangled, and is employment to’ bo 
roatroted ? ‘Tho answer is—No. ‘The facts must be faced, 
‘and the increased cost of building must be nooepted as an 
‘outoome of the war in the samo way as tho increased cost 
of othot productions has been #0 accepted. Upon whom, 
‘then, must the burden fall? As in all other instances, it 
‘must fall upon the consume 

Tn the matter of now buildings, whos tho consumer 1 

ipying owner. ‘Theso clastes must 
so that, if they require accommodation for 
tho housing and the development of their businesses, thoy 
‘must be prepared to pay a rental bearing the samo ratio to 
‘tho increased cost of building as pro-war rentala boro to 
‘te pro-war cost of building. ‘The effect may bo to reduce 
‘thoir trading profits by tho amount of the additional rental, 
‘and, to this extent, they will be recognising the now 
inovitablo nooossity of permitting tho working classes to 
porticipate in their profits more largely than hitherto, but 
only by such o sacrifice con accommodation be secured for 
‘new commercial enterprises or for the extension of existing 
‘businesses. Unless, therefore, building development is to 
bo checked, new enterprises hindered, and unemployment 
‘noreased, the consumer—that is, the tenant—must pay 
tho inoressed oost of housing his trade. A trader, on the 
other hand, if he is indisposed to bear the full burden of 
the inoreasod rent and the consequently reduced profits, 
‘an pass on © part of the loss to the retail purchaser, as we 
Know is already done in most cases where the cost of 
production of other articles has increased. 
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Tn short, if the vast building industry, with its wide 
ramifeations and its endless opportunitios for absorbing 
employment, is nob to be strangled, andiffreo development 
isto be assured for those business onterprises upon Which 
‘the fatare financial position of tho country so largely 
depends, the situation must be boldly faced upon the lines 
I have ‘ventored to indieate, and tho timid polioy of 
‘waiting upon circumstances must be immediataly aban 
aoned. 


Yours faithfully, 
Dauissa Josue, FRLBA, 


The London County Council and Architecture, 


‘The following letter from the President of the Royal 
Academy and the President of the Royal Institute 
appeared in the 2imes on 29th Iuly 


1.0.0, SUPERINTENDING ARCHITECT, 
21h July, 





‘To the Raitor of he Pines 
Sun,—It is understood that the Loudon County Council 
‘propose ab thoir mooting tommorrow to come to a vory 
momentous decision, which must affect tho woll-boing of 
‘London for many yonrs to come, ‘They are to be asked to 
‘let » Superintending Arcbiteot as successor to MMe. Riley, 
‘the prevent greatly esteemed holder of tho office, 
th duties ofthe ost requ that e shoud bo & man 
not only thoroughly eonversant with the intriente butlding 
regulations of London, but, what is far moro important, 
‘thnt ho shoud possess wide attainments and an architoe 
tural training of the highest ordor. "He should bo cxpable 
of looking forward to, guiding, and controlling the future 
dovelopment of London ; since to him will bo untrusted 
‘the laying-out of now street, the improvement of old ones, 
immenie housing schemes, schools, fire stations, and all 
other building projoota of the Counel 
‘Wo vonturo to appeal to the Council to satisty them- 
selves that their choice has fallen on such a man before 
‘coming to a final deoision, A largo number not only of 
the architectural profession, but also of London lovers, are 
‘watching tho result with much anxiety. None but’ the 
Dest is worthy of such a post, 
Astoy Wann, President of the Royal 
‘Academy ; ‘Chairman of the London 
Bosiety. 
Joux W. Snmrsox, Prosident of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 





‘An Architect General, 


On 26th July the King held an Investiture at 
Buokingham Palace, and on this occasion Major- 
General Six Charles Rosenthal (4.] was invested as a 
KB. (Military Div.) and also received the O.ML.G. 
‘and the D.8.0, 

A portrait of Sir Charles Rosenthal appeared in the 
‘May number of the Jovrwan, 


Special Constabulary Reserve : Appeal to Members of 
the Royal Institute, 


\The following letter has been reooived from Sir 
E. W. D. Ward, Chief Staff Officer of the Metropolitan 
Special Constabulary Reserve — 
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HEADQUARTERS METROPOLITAN SPECIAL 
CONSTABULARY. 
Scon.ann House, 
Naw Scortaxn Yano, SW. 
‘Uh duly WD. 

‘Dear 818,—You will havo soon from the announcement 
in tho Pros that authority has heen given for tho inimes 
into establishment of a Motropolitan Spwcial Constabilary 
Reserve on the demobilisation on the 16th inst. of the 
oxisting Constabulary Force, 

At a vory early stago of the war it was determined that 
xno one should onter or remain in the Mtropolitan Specinl 
Constabulary unless, having regard to hiv age or medical 
‘category, the military authorities considered hii better 
employed with us than elsewhere, 

Consequently, in tho Special Constabulary Resorve, wo 
shall bo extremely short of the very typo of 
serviees as a Spocinl Constable would be of most 
community in the event of grave emergenoy ariig— 
ives, mon under 50 of suitablo physique. — As it ix only in 
ftuch an event thet tho Reserve would be called up at all, 
it has heen decided that stops should be taken at once, 
before any emergoncy has arisen to give to tho Resorve 
tho necessary leavening of young and native men, 

‘The unresd in the indusitial portion of the community 
4s no marked that it is vitally important that there should 
bo a Resorve ond organised orce of patriotic citizens 
ready to assist the Regular Polioo in tho maintenanco of 
law and order. ‘Tho Metropolitan Special Constabulary 
Reserve will only be called out for duty when the cone 
ditions are 60 gravo that it iw noeeaary in the opinion of 
‘the Commissioner of Police to roinforee the Regular Police, 

I ‘trust that, the mombers of your Association will 
volunteer for this duty, which will only bo necessary in 
‘tho ovont of emergenoy, and which will not therefore at 
other times interfere in any way with their business occupa 
tions. “My appoal is for members under 60 years of ago 
‘and who are physically fit 

‘Thoto who aro ready to take up theso obligations of 
citizonship are roquested to enrol themselves wt the police 
station nearest to thoir plaoea of residonoe, 

Te is intondod that members of business associations or 
firms shall be enrolled, whon thor numbers admit, in 
‘seotions under the command of men from their own offices, 
Taina cover of a fo i 

‘tach eopies sgulations for the tan 
Special Constabulary Reserve with Conditions of Service 
‘and shall be glad to issue to you as many additional 
copies as you may requiee. 

{trust tht youwill rant meyour valuable help fn my 
‘as 






































‘Yours truly, 
E,W. D. Wanp, 
Chief Stat Officer. 
‘The Socrotary, 
Royal Instituto of British Architects, 
9, Conduit Street, W.1. 


War Memorials Exhibition, October-November, 1919, 
‘The Royal Academy Wer Memorials Committee is 
‘making arrangements for the gocond seotion of the Exhi- 
bition of War Memorials, to be held at the Royal Academy 
in Ootober and November, 1919, and to consist of works 
or designs for works in any class of Arb or eratt selected 
by the Committee as suitable examples for the guidance 
of promoters of war memorials. The Commitioe 
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desires to make the exhibition ax fully representative 
ts. posible ofthe. yelous forme hich moras Tan 
take, and trusts’ that arta aod oratmen, and also 
owners of witable exhibits, wil do their utmost to support 
‘the scheme by sending works, It is not intended to show 
(works wilh e vio to topying or slavish imitation, but fo 
Thsat the publ inthe eslocion of utabledeigns and of 
‘Talifed artista, and to suggot to diferent forms ev 
‘hl tor memorials A Duress of Referonce wil be provided 
for éupplying applicants with information regarding 
Imomontlay atte tnd eraftamon,. Works and designs fot 
sworkseulablefor war memorial in woulpare or architec: 
Tare, cromes, deoocativepalatigs or able, basse, 
‘metal-work, screens, stained glass, rolls of honour in 
‘alla, ef, tapeetey or ombrolery, wil be admasttle for 
telecon by thu Commie, Each Work or dign must be 
tecompeniod by tho namo of the designee ant of the 
tuoomient aris, Special committees wil bo appinied by 
‘he Royal Aotdamy Commits for selecting te exhibits 
from tho works sont in. Bohemos which aro wholly or 
Iargely utilitarian do not come within the scope of the 
txiibon. ‘The Commitee rouerves the ght of excluding 
any work which may be considered unsuitable for exhi- 
{itlon il communistions should bo addented to th 
Sooretary, Bare Academy, Piccadilly, W.1, and inter 
exhibitors wil bo sent fora and labels on oppleation, It 
{© hoped that the exhibition may be open towards the 
middle of October, Each application for forms and labels 
‘Sond so ag dag Apps soa ne 

bona hou state 
Sho anno fl Sie Ae ates host non 
‘either Monday, 22nd Septomber, or ‘Tuveday, 23rd Sap- 
{ember ben 8 am, and 8 pms 


Appointments. 
‘The following appointments have been mi 
‘Prosident since the last issue of the JouRNat : 

“Arbitratora.—Mojor Harty Barnes, M.P. (2) 

AdnagoraoMte. H.W. Wilt (P., Gravesend Housing 
competion ME. ob» (Southport Seondary 
Soheo! Competition ; Mz, Sydney D. Kitson (F.), Baildon 
UD.C. Housing Compatiiion, 

"The Building Industries Consultative Board, 

‘The formation of this Board was described in the 
Tune number of the R.LB.A. Jourwat. The Board, 
which is now fully constituted, haa held a number of 
meetings. Ita proceedings have hitherto been, of 
Zeceatty, oft confidential nature. They have boen 
concerned mainly with the problems of building labour 
and the suyply of building materials. 

Jn response to a request for detailed information as 
to the procedure of the Munitions Ministry with regard 
tothe purchase and dstibution of building material, 
‘Mz. Kellaway consented to receive a deputation of the 
Board at Armament Buildings on Thursday, 17th inst. 

‘The deputation, which was introduced by the 
President of the Royal Institute, Mr. John W. Simp- 
son, consisted of Major H. Barnes, MLP., the President 
of the National Federation of Building’ Trade Opere- 
tives, Mr. J. P. Lloyd (Vice-Chairman of the Board), 
and the Secretary, Mr. J. Murrey ; the President of 
‘the National Federation of Building Trade Employers, 
Mr. FL. Dove, L.C.C, and Mr. B. J. Hill; Mr. I, H. 
Hardcastle, PSL, and Me. R. B. Mann, F8.L, of the 








by the 
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Surveyors’ Institution; and Mr. Ian MacAlister, 
Seareiary of the Royal Institute, ‘The deputation was 
‘coompanied by Major Prescott, M.P., and Mr. J. R, 
Remer, MP. 

Inreply to the deputation, Mr, W. J. U. Wooloook, 
MP, representing the Minister, who was obliged to 
leave on account of urgent Parliamentary duti 
expressed his satisfaction with the action of the Royal 
Institute in uniting the administrative and executive 
sections of the building industry in a common effort 
to restore trade activity. He considered that the 
Board which had been formed might prove @ valuable 
factor in improving the resources and oredit of the 
‘country, and willingly undertook not only to furnish 
‘the members with all the information they required, 
‘but to place at their disposal the facts and figures 
relating to the purchase and supply of materials which 
have been compiled by the Department, 

‘The deputation expressed their satisfuotion with 
the attitude of the Minister and ‘their grateful a] 
cintion of his offer to supply the information they 
desired, P 

Mr. J. B. Drower, the Direotor of Building Material 
Supply, hao attended a meoting of the Board and has 
sivon alarge amount of valuable and detailed informa- 
tion .on the subject of the building materials now 
araiatie for housing schemes and for general building 
work, 














= OBITUARY, 
Death of Sir Edward Poynter, 

‘Wo have to announce with deop regret the death 
ot our late Honorary Fellow, Sir Kdward John 
Poynter, Bart., G.0.V.0., Past President of the Royal 
‘Academy. 

‘The funeral took place on 30th July in St. Paul's 
athedeal, The Royal Insitute waa reprosented 
by the President and a number of members of the 
Council. 

‘We have also to record with great regret the death 
of tho following Members -— 

Frederic Hammond (F.]. 

Lister Ooatos (4.}, of Halifax, 

Abraham Sharp (Zic.], of Bradford, 

‘Mr. Frederic Hammond was articled to the late 
Edmond Woodthorpe [F.] and was a Student and 
Silver Medallist of the Royal Academy. Ho entered 
{into partnership with Mr, Woodtthorpe and on his 
death carried on the practice in the City. During his 

tid he was Surveyor to the pais of St. Ces, 

'thout Cripplegate, Surveyor to tho Joint Gift 
Societies of St. Giles, Cripplegate, and St. Luke’s, 
Middlesex, and Surveyor to the Trustees of the Lady 
Holles Charity. * 

‘Among his exeouted works were the following : 
‘Extensive restorations to St. Giles's Church, Cripple- 
gate; built St. Andrew's Church, Highgate; built 
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‘Vioarages at Little Warley and Audley Kind, Essex ; 
built extensive works for manufacture and storage of 
gunpowder at Chilworth (Surrey), Fernilee (Derby- 
shite), Barking (Basex), and Pirbright (Hants) ; ro- 
built Infirmary and Casual Wards at Thavies Tan, 
Holbom, and very extensive works at Bow Infirmary 
and Homerton Workhouse ; joint architect for Bley- 
ton’s Dwellings, Hoxton, and Industrial Dwellings, 
Walworth (both over £50,000) ; joint architect for 
Cripplegate Tnatitte, City ; bull many warehouses 
and dwelling-houses 

For 38 years Mr. Hammond was a Distriat Sux- 
veyor, first of North Islington, to which was added 
North St. Pancras and the attached portion of Mua- 
well Hil, ond then for over 20 years of Hampstead, 
‘He was a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Sooiety, 
4 life member of the British Fire Prevention Com: 
mittee, and on the exeoutive for many years, 


COMPETITIONS. 
Bootle Housing Competition. 

‘The Council have direotod that the following Reso- 
ution should be published in the Jourwat.-—* 

““afembers and Lisentiats of the Toyal Tastibute 
‘must not take partin the Bootle Housing Competition 
because the conditions are not in accordance with the 
published Regulations of the Royal Institute for 
Architectural Competitions.” 


Cosford Rural District Council Competition 

‘Tho Competitions Committee of the Royal Institute 
of British Arohiteots requosts Mombors and Licenti 
to refrain from taking part in the above competition, 
‘the conditions not being in conformity with the Insti 
‘tute Regulations for Architeotural Competitions, ‘The 
Committee is in communication with the promoters of 
the competition with a view to the amendment of the 
conditions. 























THE EXAMINATION 
The Intermediate Bramination. 

‘The Intermodiate Examination qualifying for regia- 
tration as Student R.I.B.A. was held in London from 
the 13th to 20th June. "Four candidates presented 
themselves, of whom three passed ond one was 
relegated, 

‘The successful candidates are as follows :—~ 
Faure: Stanley Crathern [P. 1018}, 126 Broedwater 

oud, Tottenham, N17. 

Ceoox:’ Waldo Novillo Harris (P. 1913], 6 Davonant 
Road, Oxford. 
Suoome: ‘Howard Davy [P. 1914}, 61 Broomfield Road, 
Heaton Moor, Manchester. 
The Final and Special Bzaminations. 

‘The Final and Special Examinations were held in 
London from the 26th June to the 4th July. Of the 
18 candidates admitted 9 passed and 9 were relegated, 
‘The sucvessful candidates are as follows :— 








J Davins: David Hartis [S. 1918], 188 Goddard Avenue, 


Swindon. 





Fon; Thomas Francis (8. 1016), 30 Hanover Path, 

‘Peokhan, 8.10, 

Bnaran: Rober’ [3.1913], 7 Bank Stroot, Greenock, N.B, 

Guster: Hagar Charles (8. 1018}, 8 Blympton oad, 

Ke rows AES Bea (8) H}, 13 Cor Ros 

founnow: Alfred Eracst [Special], 18 Cowper Road, 

Hanwell, W.7. ne 

Tacx Broderick (8, 1910}, * Woodeote,” Imbor Park 
“toad, Esher, Surrey, 

MoMiousts.? “Alastair Marshall (8. 1917], Commorcil 

‘Bank Hovso, Callander; Porttatir, 

Sousa Walter dwar do (8. 1910}, 20 Woodville Road, 
Golder's Green, N.W. 

Woopnovan: Prancis Percy Mark (8. 1017), Sontismend, 
‘Wimbledon Bark, &.W. 

















‘Austrian Architects and the Terms of Peace. 

‘The following correspondence has been exchanged 
between the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the President of the Society of Engi- 
neers and Architects of Vienna, The Foreign Office 
have expressed their approval of the reply sent to 
‘Vienna, 


Sooiy oy Exannens axp. Anowrrors m Vinnsh. 
Vienne, 1814 July 1019. 

Howounanun Paxstonxs,—By this moans wo have tho 
honour to provent you & wesclution, rAolved the 20th June 
at tho protont year by the membemn of our Society in the 
Extmotdinary Moting ; 0 thin meoting it was considored 
from a eainenl nd Moknea canoe! oie af Woy 
the conditions of Peace, being imposed. by the 
ower an Garman-Austsla~ouf pron exclanive poste 
Rion nnd npliow of activity. 

Tn ‘aendlng our resolution to nll that mush oxtoomed 
sanoclations of foreign counter, with. which ‘wo wore 
‘snociated by tho telentiie ondeavours bifors boing War, 
wo bog you, In romombraneo of thin relationship, t0 asain 
1 in-obtaing an attention for tho dostrony exprensed In 
‘our rosolution by the high Governments of thelr sountstr 

Wo romain, with great respect and catoome 
Your humble ellouguos, 
‘Tan Panainexe ov eux Soctery. 

‘The President, 


‘The Royal fnatitnte of Britiah Arohitects, 
Tendon, 














Resouvriow, 
‘The Society of Rngineer and Architects in_ Vienna, 
Jingo ronan union of men ofthe Lochniea heloncen 
iia Gorman-Austsian Republio, ie deoply exited. by the 
‘ontante of tho treaty of pence, dated In Sp. Germaln en 
Taye. 

Sho got the irrefragable conviction, that owing to th 
forma BF in wouty he workag: power af the lrtane 
Antrian people wil bo antively paralysed. for by the 
separation of vant and fost paris of German tortioriee 
From our country it wil rarouly bo porshie fo nourish our 
people sullcondly and by the tended torible abatement 
ot the national wealth and of torritorien possessing fine 
portant raw matazias Uke coal, wood and nemerous Water 
ower the occasion for working wil bo a lasting trouble 

for our prope. 

‘The body strength alone left to us, would never be 
enough fo procure fmt abroad the wanting provisions and 
ew materi in aufiione dogrec 

‘The Society of Bngincers and. Architeots in Vienna in 
‘so of tho opluion that thn capacity of commerce and the 
Sigh of commercial interoue, Gf out Stte_ wile 
damaged in a terrblo way by the terms of peace regarding 
the harbours, the water communiention and the alway 
teafte, 
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ie ever van oa toa cap 
a ito ih rit ro for el otra > 
gesle papiatens ad eon, ace 
seething 

a eal det sete ray te 
So Spey caer 
dsl Ge soni oid Uy ace ee 
eters it elt ete 
crit ae eencattavanaae a he 
secs ft, Sma ain ares me 
Posed 

ant sd incepisee rant ae, 
ine ft sted wonptaeh oete P 
wpa tag rae doy rol ns 
caer ene i ora a 

ages ed AA ae ey 
eae ee ae a et 
sets ti oh Morr, Fog gba 
any Geet, orange en 

tin hep tale 
pen es a ae ey 
Tater ol Gein hs, 
See sca rie poleng sion ast 

aa dupes, 


Sim -I have the honour to aokno ledge the resi of 

ur otter, dated 16th July, together with a copy of the 

solution ‘passed by the Society of Engineers and Archi- 
‘eots in Vienne 

‘While rensibie of tho just severity of the conditions in 
the Treaty of Peace to which tho Resolution refers, the 
Royal Ianitate of British Arohitoots would attach greater 

Tiny fh Wer Bivens Sr pel poet pain, 

lurlng the War to prevent, oF inst, 
Se eee hy tac onaneye lar of hoes 
wworla, of architeotuze whoso immense value to the world 
‘your Society waa vory vompetent to appreciate. 

"Nevertholess, the Royal fantibte ventures to hope that 
‘he tem iepoded upon your country may prove le ds 
lutroua than tho Movolution sugges That after the 
‘Tronty. han boon signed, thoy 
rolatigns with your Society in mutu 
‘Art of Architeatare, 

T have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your vory obedient Servant, 
‘Joux W. Snicsox, 
President of the Royal Toalitute of 
"aritish Architect, 
‘The Devastated Area in France and Belgium, 

The French Red Cross organisation is anxious to 
bring home to the British public at large the real 
‘stato of affaire in the devastated area of Northern 
Franco and Belgium, With this objeot in view it is 
‘arranging a series of personally gonducted tours 
through the region, in which a number of representa~ 
tive men will be the guests of the French Red. Cross. 

‘The Royal Institute of British Architects has been 
approached, and it has been arranged that the Presi- 
dent, Mr. John W. Simpson, and Sir Banister Pletcher, 
Shoriff of London, and members of the R.LB.A. 
Council, will start on a tour leaving London on 
September 4th. 

Architects and the Royal Engineers. 

‘The following report will be of interest to many 
‘members of the Royal Institute who served in the 
Royal Engineers during the war. 

Frocosings of Meeting of the RB, Come Com 
mittee held in Room 230, War Office, 2ist July 1919 

























offort to advance the 
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(in accordance with the resolution agreed to at the 
‘Annual Corps Meeting on 14th June 1919.) 


Groat Britain. 
‘astera Command. 
ge, AA.G., RAB 
ALL, Sohrolber, C8 M8, 
jen. GS, Cartwright: CE. Aldershot. 
Brig-Gen, A. W. Roper, LIE, 
‘Brig.-Gen, @. Walker, CE, London. 
Major I, Chenevix Trench, Hon. See. R.E. Committoo. 
Specially attonded with power to voto, in accordance 
with resolution dated 8rd July 1919. 


AGENDA. 
‘To Algouns Maj.-Gon. Sir P. G, Twining’s props 
“That in the opinion of this Committeo it is not 

only desirable but le nocetaary that all possible ste 
bo taken towards preserving the fecling of friends! 
fand cameraderie. which existed during. th 
freon the ogular Compe of I.E. and the 8 
Rosorve, Toreitorial and 

















farae pono other Goxpa Tastitution 
en ar and that 


bo thrown open to these officers, 
taken to bring this as far aa pom 
all such offers. 





MOT AL ou) 
‘Tho opinions of the Prosidenta of tho several R.1. Co 
Inatitutdons ware road, and following conclusions reached : 

"RB, Band Fund and BB. Widows’ Sociely.—The deed 
‘of wottlomentin the one oso and Army Orders in the other 
‘preclude tho poastbility of an extended mombership. 

RB. Lasibute.—Alveady acoopts all Ru, Ofioors (in- 
dluding S.R., TF, and 1.0), 

SEBe Charitable’ Pund.—Airondy accopts all RB, in- 








‘RB, Bntertainment Fund, -R.B. Dinner Club, and, RB. 
Luncheon Clb.—Offioers of tho ‘and ‘Tome 
porary Ofloors will be welcomed at the Annual Dinnor and 
Pho Annual. Rvoning Entertainment, and the Luncheon 
‘Club tone will bo open to thom. 

BE. Old Comrades’ Association —Algeady 
Moser of Ooms of RB, including By. 

mes. 


It was further agreed. that the above should be 
advertised in tho RB, Journal, and that the Engi 
neering Institutions—i.e., Institution of Civil Engi 
neers, Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Institu- 
tion of Hleotrical Engineers, Surveyors’ Institute, 
‘and Association of British Architects—should be in- 
formed early, through the medium of their Seoretaties, 
of the decisions takon, and should be asked, as far as 
lies in their power, to disseminate this information 
among their members. Also that special pains be 
taken to notify existing Territorial Associations for 
the information of the RB. (T-B.) administered by 
‘them of these decisions. ‘Also a note of the decisions 
should be sent to Chief Engineer Forces in Great 
Britain and to Chief Enginecrs of Commands, who 
should be asked to disseminate the informations as 
‘soon and as widely as possible, and furthermore the 
Heaiquartom of the Royal Monmouth and. Royal 











open to all 
New 











NATIONAL HOUSING 


Anglesey RE. (S.R.), ag also of the RE, (&.R.) 
Signal and Postal Section, should be similarly 
informed. 





NATIONAL HOUSING. 
Exeswprrurn oF Locat Avrionimes in Coxnzo- 
‘ON wir THE Preparation aNp Execurion 
or Hovstro Scuzaes ny Tamm Own Starr, 

‘The Minister of Health has had under consideration 
questions which have been raised in regard to the 
amount to be charged to capital account and the pay- 
‘ments to be made for professional workin cases w! 
State-afded housing schemes are prepared and carried 
out wholly orin part by salaried officers employed by 
local authorities. It is assumed that in such cases 
the local authorities will utilise the assistance of pro- 
perly qualified architects in designing the houses and 
that the engineering and surveying workcinvolved will 
be undertaken hy members of the rerpective pro- 
fessions conoerne 

On this assumption, the Minister has decided that 
the following arrangements shall wpply 

Payments to architectural, surveying, or engineer 
ing staff temporarily engaged in a wholo-time capacity 
enclunively forthe Roustngschamo sall be chargeable 
to capital account and rank for Snaneial assistance, 

Where permanent salaried officors of the local 
authority are employed on the work, a charge for 
remuneration for additional work in repost of the 
scheme may be made to capital account and rank for 
financial assistance. ‘The amount so charged to 
capital account may include personal allowances to 











the permanent salaried officers for any extra work in- 
volved, provided that such allowances do no 
one-thind of the officer's normal salary in any o 





and do not continue for more than three years from 
this dato unloss, in the opinion of the Minister, there 
fro special ciroumstances which justify an extension 
of the period. 

‘The total amount to be charged to capital account 
whére the workis done by the staff of the local sutho- 
rity, whether temporarily or permanently employed, 
shall notin any oase excoed the following ecales 

I.—Pnuranation oF Lay-our Praxs. 

(this work shall include survey, contours, design of 














ronds, and the disposition of houses and other build- 
ings on the site.) 
sheets Amount charge-, Total amount 
wen of umber able to capital ” obargeable to 
site in of houses. account por enpital 
i) house count, 
od ars 
6 0 50 wie 0 
10 100 30 5 0 
5 350 30 3710.0 
50 ‘00 26 6210 0 
100 1,000 20 100 0 0 
250 2,500 20 250 0 0 


If the site exceeds 250 acres in area the figures in 
the fourth column above should be proportionately 
increased. 
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TL—Roans anv Sewers. 


(This work shall include depail plans, longitudinal 
ind. cross sections, quantities, specifications, supex- 
sion, and all work required to complete the work in 
its entirety, except the duties of clerk of works.) 





aise Amountcharge- ‘Total amount 
ect Number “ablotocapital” chargeable to 
brie of houses, account por capital: 
ra house. ‘acoount, 
na eaters 
5 0 5S ao 
a a0 0 
5 250100 1350 0 
5008 21815 8 
10 007 i750 0 
20 35007 oar 10 8 


If the site exceeds 250 acres in area the figures in. 
the fourth column above should be proportionately 
inorensed. z 

I1L.—Hovses, 

(This work shall include design, dotails, super- 
vision, and all work required to completo the workin 
its entirety, except the duties of clerk of works.) 

per cont, upon the first £7,200. 
next £95,000. 
© Temainder, 

Suitable modification of this scale shall be made for 
repetition work. 

fo charge to capital account will be allowed in 
respect of the proparation of schemes which are not 
approved by the Ministry of Hoalth. 

‘separate memorandum will be issued with regard. 
to the soale of fees payable to architeots and surveyors 
in private practice which may rank for financial 
assistance under the scheme. 








A UNION FOR ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 

The following particulars of the nowly-formed 

Union will Taleo many members of the Royal 

Institate: 

ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ ASSISTANTS’ 

PROFESSIONAL UNION. i 

For Salaried Architects, Surveyors, Quantily Surveyors, 
Draughtamen and Technical Assivtants, 

3M and 5, Bodford Square, London, W. 








MEMBERS of the MBTROPOLITAN BXBOUTIVE 
COMMIT EB. 
Obairman : R. G, Lunwenure Bvaxs, 
Vice-Chairman : P, W. Famcmn, 
Hon. Seordary : C. McLaowtaw, 
Assist, Seerdary : Re A. Doxoax. 
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A Norn or Wanwma. 


‘Tho whole of England and Europe has just ceased being 
sel wel coup, eth, roe oth aeaed yt 
country is that “Numbers backed by Unity” are the 
Prime factors in auocss, 

"AIl industries of to-day have realised this, and tho 
vworkee of modem times it now e power to be seriouly 
reekoned with, Tb would be euperfuoas to enter Into the 
Inoritsand demerits of Trades Unioniam, but i must ob- 
ously ooour to all members of the profesions that if 
they want to bettor their nancial postion and to socure 
thle J and proper Tengiion thy mat 0 ogee 
romain dina 

‘Various attempts at unity, with diver ideals and 
motives, have been made in the past, and have alway 
{ailed from differences of opinion and want of support 
‘And oven now organisations of various Kinds are in being 
‘phich wil ulatately fil through wast ofan allembracing 
‘Programme, 

Tf ivof paramount importance, therefore, that all should 
bo warnod if they do not yet reals, that unlegsa powerful 

gratnmo is adden pod and al differences of opinion aro 

into one Common Federation, any hope of uoceeal 
tunity in doomed to failure, and the condition of the pro- 
{eodignnl man will bo in natu quo ante,” 

‘With the object of" Each for All and All for Bach ” the 
above Union hs boon formed, and an earnost appeal a now 
‘mado to all Assxtarita throughout the United kingdom t0 
take stops immediately to enol themselves in ta ranks, 


Hasrony ov smn’ Movant, 


In 1918 a fow members of the Surveyors’ profession, by 
personal effort, formed themselves into a body with’ the 
Viow of establishing some kind of Union. Simultaneously, 
‘tome members of the Architectural profession banded to: 
gothor with tho samo object. Those two bodios amalge. 
mated, and a gonoral meeting was held in April this yonr wt 
‘tho Hal of tho Art Workor” Guild, Quoon Square, London, 
‘whon tho principles and objeots were discussed and placed 
before tho public. 

‘A mass meeting was then held under the chairmanship 
of © Mombor of Pacliamont at the Caxton Hal, Weet- 
minster, in April, 1919, whon a ropresnntative Bxocutive 
Committeo sas olecter and a mandate to proooed with the 
formation of « Union throughout the country was given, 

Cuassns or Muacomname, 

‘Tho Union consists of three classes of membors : 

(1) Probationary Mombers, eonfined to those under 21 
‘yours of ago and of ess than five years’ experience, 

(2) Mombers, 

(@) Past and Hon. Members, confined to those who have 
cotsed to bo employed members of the profession and to 
‘influential sympathisers 











Osseors oF aun Utox. 

(1) To provide © common oxganisation for salaried 
Architects, Surveyors, Quantity Surveyors, Draughtsmen 
‘and Technical Assistants, and to protoct their individual 
interoste, 

(2) To abolish unpaid and underpaid assistance, and to 
institute a proper system of paymont for overtime, 

(2) To watoh over and seure efciont training of its 

(4) ‘To assure the direct representation of its members on 
the Governing Councils of all professional bodies, and to 
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cacourage co-operation with them and practising Archie 
feat 

(@) To secur“ open references to Assistant, 

(8B om an upo-dleoeyent baa, 

provide opportunities for socal and profesional 

intercourse. aia a 

(@) To ust member, where neoemary andl posible, in 
tho execution of thair private commissions and in com: 
mmeneing pratt. y 


Onaaxtsart0n, 

‘Tho Union is being organi: 

‘and non-political lines, the Committeo in every way en: 
deavouring to be expressive of tho will of tho majority of 
the members. By means of branches in all the largo towns, 
local corresponding secretaries, and their eo-oporation in 
diva aon ia oped htt ally everybody wl be 
ropodl in, 

‘A stride hs been mado with gratifying rosults in this 
direction, and when complote farthor information will bo 
insued to all members, 

‘The rules and genoral conditions are being finally con- 
sidered, and will be shortly in the hands of the printors, 


Surronr aNp AoHmEvEMiENTS, 

Already tho Union has secured the promise of Paxliae 
mentary nupport, and the sympathy of well-known Archi- 
toota, private as well ag offal 

‘The Royal Inntitute of British Architeots and tho 
Soci of Architects hav shown evry sympathy wih the 
Ausintant by appointing representatives to tho Architects’ 
Assistants’ Welfare Committeo, and wo aro greatly ins 
Alebted to tho Arebiteotural Assoointion for the most value 
‘ble and material asistance they have rendered us 


amber ots eons 
8 of the profession are requested, when porusing 
‘tho professional papors, to watch for any notices or articles 
‘written for or on bohaif of tho Union, to onable them to 
kkeop in touch with our 1. At the samo timo, it 
should bo bome in mind that tho bost means of advert 
‘ment is porvonal effort, and all members must therefore 
become propagandists in whatover place they aro or'might, 
arily reside or visit, and nover let, an opportunity 
slip by of advertising the nocossity of joining the Union, 
Paoanass: 

‘Tho Committee is oxtremely gratified that in the «pace 
of @ few months the Union has made rapid progress, and 
‘hopes that with the support which they feel suro will soon 
te guaranteed by all they will be in a position to accom- 
plish tho whole of their programme, 

‘Tho Annual Subscription is 10s, (payablo, if desized, 
quarterly) ; Probationary Members, 2. 6d. All subscrip- 
tions should be forwarded to:tho Hon, Treasurer -— 

Assistants’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional 
Union, 34 and 35, Bedford Squaro, London, W.0.1. 























Professional Notices. 

Mr, W. H. Atkin Berry (F.] has changed his address 
foom 25 Old Broad Street, to 143 Connon Steet, 
E04, 

‘Mr, Frederick Chatterton [F.] has resigned his 
appointment under the Public Works Department of 
Egypt, and has accepted the editorship of Speoifica- 
tion, 














WAR FACTORIBS AND 


SHEDS: 


THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND 


ADAPTATION TO FUTURE NEEDS. 
By Str Franx Barvgs, 0.B.E., M.V.O. 
Abstract of a Paper read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, 17h March, 1919, 
PART II. 


present may remember thot I dealt principally 

swith the design of faotories conoerned with mant- 
facturing the constituents of high explosive, and with 
the filling, inspeotion and storage of HE. shells. I 
propose this evening to give you brief particulars 
relating to factories employed’ in the filling of gas 
shells and in submarine-mine filling, and to illustrate 
the technical processes which had to be studied before 
the buildings could be planned, and the adaptations 
‘and improvisations which were carried out in response 
to the rapid development of modern warfare, 

There are certain special buildings, too, which 
deserve description because of the interesting and 
exoeptional funotions which they performed in the 
prosecution of the war. 

This has been rightly described os an engineers’ 
‘war, and for this reason it has beon inevitable that the 
casentially engineering aspect should predominate in 
the buildings which I am illustrating and describing. 
Thave referred to the close ascociation necessitated 
between the architect and the engineer, and to the 


Ti: my previous address, those of you who were 











‘value of co-operative office at stich a crisis in the 


‘Thied Series, Vo. XXVE, No.1. - Sept 3018 


sffairs of the notion, but the contexture of these 
professioss must have been far more obvious from 
the illustrations which I have been onabled to present 
‘on the sereon, and I have dealt rather fully with the 
process operations conducted in each building be- 
‘cause this is the real key to the problem of planing, 
For architecture, as ordinarily understood, there was, 
‘of course, the very smallest Occasion, and any super 
ficial veneer of “ trimmings ”—frequently superfluous 
even in piping times of peaco—was, of course, quite 
out of the duestion under war oondiions, 

‘What architecture there was had to be organi, 
and Iam strongly of opinion that the architect's 
special training fits him pre-eminently for the planning 
and construction of complicated industrial buildings. 
Thave the profoundest respect and admiration for 
‘the engineer and his aobievements, but I feel that 
building construction of every description is the proper 
province of the architect: concrete and bricks, 
timber, and even steel, are his birthright, and he 
handles them differently, but not less efficiently, in 
consequence of an entirely different training, and the 
resultant attitude of mind 

x 
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Asemesuixc Sravton vor Cunsicar SHELL. 
Object of the Station, 

‘The work to be performed at this station may be 
‘oseribed in general terms as :— 

(a) The reception and storage of shell already 
filled with chemioal. 

() Filling the heads of the shell with burster 
charges. 

(6) Painting the shell, proparing it for despateh, and 
espatohing the completed shell. 

Nature of Accommodation, 

(a) For the reception and. storage of shells —Shells 
arrive principally by rail, but also by road in motor 
‘vans, and by oanal in barges, and the reoeiving shed 
‘was 60 situate as to be readily accessible to all these 
sonroes, and also to the workers arriving by road. 

‘The floor level corresponded with that of the railway 
trucks and the floor area, 200 ft. by 40 ft, was caleu- 
Inted for the accommodation of 40,000 shells at 120 f, 
fuper per 1,000, stacked six rows high, requiring 
6,000 ft, super nott, with provision for extension if 
equlred, ‘ho sbells are exarained on arrival, before 
removal from the truck, van, or barge, and only those 

id are unloaded and stored, the defective shell 
emg transported to a special hell. hospital set apart 
‘andl equipped for further examination’ and remedying 

+ dofects. 

‘Transit of the sbell is effected by means of troliea, 
‘the surface of which corresponds with the height of 
the countar and. benches, in order that the shell may 
be rolled into position and lifting obviated. 

(©) For filing the heads of the shell. —This work is 
carried out under danger conditions, and the buildings 
‘are within what is called the danger area, provision 
fs therefore made to prevent all acoess to this ares 
‘exoept through « building in which workers change 
‘their clothes and undergo search, : 

‘The filling sheds axe spnoed. 200 yards apart and 
‘consist of two parts, a receiving room 16 ft, by 7 ft, 
‘and a filing room, 16 ft. by 20 ft. ‘Trollies bringing 
shells from the roosiving shed enter the receiving room 
of the filling shed, from which there are two doors 
centering the filing room, respeotively for reesption 
‘and despatch of the filled shell. ‘The filling xoom is 
‘equipped with « working benoh and a stacking bench 
and is well ventilated, steam-heated and artificially 
lighted with protected lights, and provided with an 
‘emergerioy exit, the floor surface being easily washed 
and kept freo from dust. 

(0) Painting, inspecting and sing the shell. — 
A.well ventilated and lighted shed is required for these 
‘operations, so placed as to afford facility for delivering 
the shell directly into trucks, vans or barges. A 
floor ares of 12,000 ft. super, with provision for 
extension, was necessitated. 

"This building is not in the danger ares and work- 
men have direot access thereto after passing the main 
gate, 
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Subsidiary Buildings. 

These are divided into two oategories—non- 
onger and danger. In the first-named category 
are 

(Q) The gate house, containing day and night 
waichmen’s accommodation, turnstiles, and checking 
clock for workmen. 

(@) The manager's office, containing manager's 
room, chemists’ room, and assistant manager's room, 
Accountants’, clerks’, and pay offices. 

(3) Latrine accommodation, 

(4) Canteon, with seating accommodation for 170 
mon and 170 women in separate messrooms, with 
serving counter and central kitohen, scullery with 
counter for ‘‘dirties,” larder, and store. Separéte 
‘messtooms being provided for official and canteen 





(6) Boiler house 
(6) First Aid station, doctors’ and patients’ rooms, 
‘and lavatory accommodation, 

(7) General store, and store for rescue apparatus, 
helmets, stretohers, ete. 

(6) Inspector's office, near despatching shed. 

In the danger area are : : 

(1) Changing rooms.—Affording accommodation 
for 250 workers, divided for men and women, and 
providing for extension, and so planned that no 
‘worker, male or female, can pass to the filing sheds 
oxoopt ‘under supervision. 

(Q) Latrine accommodation, 

(8) Magazines for the storage of explosives, con~ 
nected by trolley-ways with the general system. 

‘A fnither factory, constructed primarily for lyddite 
filling, which was used sucoessively for mine filling, 
shrapnel filling, and chomical filling, was next de- 
sernd, Te wag dosigned on tho unit principle, 
buildings consisting of men’s and women’s changing 
houses, with bath and lavatory blocks, two bonded 
stores, 20 picrio acid stores, sling shed, 4 sifting, 
22 filling, and 8 melting-houses, empty shell and 
general Hove, 2 magerines, transit sheds, laundry, 

















loan and dirty-ways, offices, guard-room, canteen, 
timo and pay office, boiler-house, loco shed, 
house, and Arm; 


mp- 

‘Onanance Deptt. ‘The’ danger 
lated by means of earthwork revet- 
rial excavated in the construction 
of submerged railway sidings, approximately 50,000 
cubio yards being utilised for the purpose. 

‘Plans were commenced on January 4th, 1916, and 
completed in ten days, tenders being invited and the 
contract Jet on January 24th, when transit of the 
builders’ plant commenced, and the werk of sri 
points and crossings in tho main railway line, a 
construction of the sidings on the factory site began. 

‘Within twelve weeks from commencement the 
requisite number of buildjngs were completed and. 
handed over, and the work of melting picrio acid and. 
the filling of shells begun. The estimated capacity 
‘of each Unit was 100 tons of melting and filling per 
week, but with improvements rapidly effected this 











WAR FACTORIES AND SHEDS. 


‘output was exceeded by from 50 to 75 per cent., while 
the cost of production was reduoed. 

Some two million bricks and fifteen hundred 
standards of timber were used in the construction of 
this factory. 

In the first instance it was arranged that the 
piric acid should he melted in three concentric 
copper vessels, in shape resembling an ordinary 
‘washing copper ; oil was filled between the outer and 
intermediate vessels and heated by gas flame under- 
neath, the piorio acid being plaood in the innermost 
chamber, which was removable, about 80 1b. of 
piotic being dealt with in each melt, 

The inefficiency of this process soon became 
manifest, as the vessel containing the picrio was 
insulated by an air space from the heated oil, and 
much of the heat was lost by radiation, 

‘There appeared to be no reason why the vessel con- 
taining the picrio should not be placed direotly in 
the oil, and, there seemed to be no justification for 
making the whole outfit of copper. 

It was decided, therefore, to heat the oil in ordinary 
galvanised tanks, and to heat the pforic in oopper or 
‘aluminium vessels, callod * cans,” shaped more or'less 
like ordinary water-pans, but with « pouring-lip in 
‘place of the spout. 

‘The tanks wore constructed to take ten cans, each 
holding 80 Ib. of piorie, making 900 1b. in all for each 
melt, "The burners were placed in the lower chamber 
in the tank, no communication being permitted be- 
‘twoon this chamber and tho air of the melt-house, air 
for combustion being drawn entigely from outside, 

Small glass windows were 
‘combustion chamber in o: 
melt-house 


























wed 
in front of the windows, in order that the girls could 
see the jets in operation at a glance, 

In the earlier process each tank cost about £120, 


{facilitate this examination sloping mirrors were pla 


‘whereas in the later process the cost: was reduoed to 
abot £40, while at the same time the output was 
more than doubled and the gas consumption reduced 
by one-half, ‘That this result was achieved without 
undue risk is proved by the fact that in three years 
20 single fatal accident o serious fre rmuted 6 this 
‘and another large factory in which the apparatus 
aie PE 

Perio mols at & temperate of about 270° F 
‘the temperature varying slightly with different 
aualtis but in order to enable the oan to be outed 
from the melt-house to the filling house the tempera- 
‘ture has to be raised to about 330° F., the oil in the 
‘tanks being maintained at about 370° F. 

Tt is well known thet the most economical method 
of utilising coal is to gasify it completely in what is 
Known as @ gas producer plant ; and at one of the 
larger and more permanent factories a plant was Jaid. 
down for obtaining producer gas from anthracite fuel. 

This plant is the largest in the country for the 
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production of gas by this method, for consumption 
in heating process, although larger plants exist for 
supplying gas to gas engines. The procoss of using 
this type of gas as a heating agent had not, in fact, 
been fully developed before this partioular war 
factory was constructed, and numerous experiments 
wore necessitated before obtaining successful burners. 





Fuuxe Starton von Sunmarne Mrves on 
Sours, 

‘The site of this factory, situated in open country, 
adjoined one of the main-line railways and connection 
‘was made to an existing siding, to which a marshalling 
rid, consisting of five lines 800 fect long, was attached 
‘at somo distance from the main line. Adjoining the 
grid a separate siding was put down, with a halt for 
Passenger traffic to the factory. Brom the grid two 
ings wore run to the north and south sides of 
the factory respectively, the former serving the 
magazines and armmaunition store, and the latter being 
tod for tranaporting the mines, which aro lifted by 
steari crane from the railway wagons on to trucks of 
the narrow-gauge track, This line also served the 
Doiler-house, generating-house and general store, 

A. 30-foot roadway was constructed to give road, 
‘acoess to the factory, extending to the administrative 
looks, eto. 5 

Footpaths ware provided from here to the faotory 
buildings. From ‘the crane track three lines of 
narrow-gouge railway wore provided for the con~ 
‘veyanoe of the empty mines to the filling oF melt- 
‘houses, which were 200 fect: 








distance of 200 feet to provide standing space for 
cooling purposes. Four magazines wore provided, 
cach 0 Test by 80 feet, suable for tho storage of 
100 tons of 'T.N-T., with covered platform at one 
end in addition, so that the T.N-T. could be unloaded, 
Airoot from the trucks and conveyed to the expense 
magazines without passing through the magazine. 
Expense magazines with 10 compartments wero pro- 
vided to each unit, each compartment having 
capacity of 1} tons of TNT. ‘The expense maga- 
ines wore conneoted with the main magezines by a 
clean platform ; and unheading-housos were provided 
botwoon the expense magazines and the filing housus. 
‘Two empty box stores were situate between tho 
‘magazines, the distance from same being 300 feet. 
Lavatories were provided for men and women 
adjoining the filling houses and also the magazines, 
Small change-rooms were also incorporated in the plan 
of these buildings for the changing into factory shoes, 
cte., the main changing house being placed with the 
administrative buildings, where further lavatory 
accommodation was provided. 3 
The construction of the buildings generally was of 
steel framing, the roof principals being covered with 
iron, with asphalt floors to the magazine 
houses were of fireproof construction, brio 
suitable material. "+ 








The 
being selected as the most 
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‘The engineering services included the heating and 
lighting of the administrative buildings, together with 
‘cooking applianoce for the canteen, ete., also a small 
amount of heating in the danger buildings and melt 
apparatus, ete., for the prooess work, 

‘The fire service consisted of pump-house, builtat low 
level, with a reservoir, adjoining the existing land 
rain ; sprinklers and hydrants were provided, and 
cold water service by means of a 9-inch main run from 
fan adjoining village. An elovated tank was provided 
{in connection with this service to give pressure and 
storage. 

"The generating station consisted of two complete 
steam generating sets and switchboard, the steam 
being obtained from the Lancashire boilers, which 
provide the heating. Eleotrio light mains, eto., were 
un to the various buildings by means of overhead 
‘eables on poles. 

Bach melt-house was fitted with three melt-pota, 
with the necessary hoist for each pot 
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‘Owing to the pressure of work in 1916, it was found 
necessary to providefurther equipment, and a building 
‘rus orcted fo house a sooond ft, tunnel and also & 
seoond 4-ft, tunnel, together with the electrical plant 
required to run them, Adequate office accommoda- 
tion, a pattern shop, and model-making shop were 
also included in this building, ‘Towards the end of 
1917, however, it was found necessary to increase 
still further the accommodation for this important 
service, and an edditional large building was erected. 
The plan of this building includes an administrative 
office block and three floors, a lange workshop for 
‘making models, a motor and generating house, battery 
room and two other rooms for the third 7-ft. tunnel, 
‘and a still larger wind tunnel of special design; with 
‘ reotangular working seotion 7 ft. by 14 ft, 

‘The oniginal 4-ft. tunnel is ultimately to be (xans~ 
ferred to this site in order to leave room for the 
extension of the Engineering Department. The 
buildings were designed to match the existing 
‘buildings on the site. ‘The red 

















AnnopexaMios Boro 


Amnopynamtos Borzpino. 

Of various buildings ereoted during the war one 
of the most interesting is perhaps the aerodynamics 
building for the Aeronautical Department, in whioh 
experiments ate made upon scale. models of aero- 
planes, airships, and also component parts, which are 
held by various means in the wind cuzrent in specially 
designed tunnels, the forces due to the wind being 
measured by balences. ‘These experiments, provide 
‘the necessary data for caleulating the performance 
and stability of the full-size machines. 

Before the outbreak of war, the equipment in this 
department consisted of three wind tunnels, respeo- 
tively 3 ft, 4ft., ond 7 ft. square in cross section. 





facing bricks used were from 
Dane's Hill brickworks, the 
panelling: being carried out in 
Crowborough bricks, 

A‘special foature of the build- 
ing is the “Duplex” channel 
room, where a olear span of 70 ft. 
and height of 40 ft. were 
‘equired. 

‘To prevent internal air-eddies 
tho steel girders spanning this 
apartment project above the 
roof surface. ‘The filling between 
the steel trusses in formed. with 
“Siegwart.” reinforced concrete 
beams, laid on the under flange 
of the girders. This construo- 
tion has proved most advanta 
ous, no centering being required. 

‘The wind channels themselves 
required the most sorupulous 
care both jn design and con- 
struction, and in the selection 
of timber, particularly at a 
in the finer grades of that 











period of scarcity 
commodity. 

‘The working section of each wind tunnel has a 
length of about six times the eide of the equare cross 
feotion. Air is drawn through the tunnel by means 
of an secre discharged through 1 diteibutor into 
the room containing the wind tunnel, and retumed. 
to the inlet end of the tunnel at low velocity through. 
the room. ‘The velocity in the working portion of 
the tunnel is practically constant over the cross 
rection to within a few inches of the walls. Speeds 
up to 80 fret per second can be obtained in the No. 2 
tunnels, while still higher speeds will be obtained in 
the additional tunnels. 
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‘Winn Onan 


Fort Resrancn Station, 

‘This department was founded for the purpose of 
conducting research and experiments on a working 
soale, to establish standard methods of, and apparatus 
for, conduoting chemical and physical tests for fuels 
obtainable from raw coal, &o,, by the process of 
carbonisation and gasifiontion, 

For this purpose an elaborate research station 
was erected on a site adjacent to tho river, with 
rally siding, unloading platforms, stort, house, 
Driquetting house, tar and oil stills and condensers, 
laboratories and workshops, and 0 on, all complete, 
‘where it is proposed to probe very completely into at 
least three main problems :— 

1, ‘ho use and value of coke for the direct firing of 
steam boilers, 

2, Tts gasification in producers for the manufacture 
‘of low-grade fuel gas, and the recovery of its nitrogen 
‘as ammonia, 

3. Tts use for industrial and domestio heating, 
cither directly, as it comes from the retorts, or aftor 
its conversion into briquettes. 

‘The ramifications of the ooal problem are, indeed, 
without end. Tho uso of town gas as a fuel for 
industrial purposes, present methods of gas heating, 
the most efficient way of employing low grades of 
fuel gas for heat and power purposes, the supply of 
electricity in bulk, are branches of the subject which 
itis proposed to investigate here. 

The site, as stated, is situate on the river, and 
difficulties with the sub-foundation were naturally to 
be anticipated. Four-inch borings were therefore 
sunk, and at a depth of about 9 feet ballast was 
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encountered, varying in depth from 10 to 20 feet. 
Tn consequence of this variation it was found nooes- 
sary to take borings at practically every point at 
which heavy concentrated Toads were tobe antii~ 
pated. 

‘The chiet problem was encountered in the founda- 
tion under the tower. The original tube boring 
indicated about 20 feet of ballast under that point. 
‘When, however, the top ballast was uncovered over 
an ares of abolit twenty square feet it was found, that 
‘the ballast varied in depth from 3 to 7 feet, and. 
underneath this ballast was a layer of fine runnin 
sand above a further bed of ballast, Tt was decide 
therefore to cary the foundations on to the lower 
ballast if practicable ; upon removal of the top 
ballast and about 2 feet of the snd it was found 
impossible to proceed with the removal of the latter 
owing to the upward pressure, ‘The advisability of 
piling was weighed, but it was considered doubéful 
if pile would penetrate the lower ballast sufficiently 
to ensure stability, and as an alternative a test was 
nade to ascertain whether bags filled with concrete 
could be sunk through the sand, by displaoement, to 
# bearing upon the lower ballast. This oxporiment: 
proving generally successful, the method was adopted 
and the whole of the foundation was formed of 
conorete in bags. Diving suits were provided to 
‘enable men to work below the water level in order to 
‘ensure @ firm bearing for the bags on the ballast, and 
4 test was made by splitting up the foundation into 
fourteen seotions, each sootion being Ionded to the 
ultimate load which the foundation was designed to 
curry. ‘ 

On the whole the testing established that the con- 
crete bagging had been carried out satisfactorily, the 
registered subsidence rarely exceeding half an inch. 
‘A raft of reinforoed conoreto was then constructed 
upon the conorete bagging, and the superstructure 
built upon this in the ordinary way, speoial provision 
‘being mado for the foundations of stancheons, &o. 

Under the main building the concrete raft was 
kept some two feot below the floor, the surface being 
finished with a layer of sand upon which blue bricks, 
roughly grouted in mortar, were laid, and the 
intervening space was utilised for pipe-runs. By this 
means any portion of the floor could be taken up 
‘without necessitating interference with the concrete 
raft. : 

‘The main building is nearly all steel framed, the 
curtain walls being*formed of 44-inch brick filling, 
pointed on both sides, carried by the framing, 

‘The steelwork to this building is very complicated, 
being so much intermixed with the machinery and~ 
plant. "This will be realised when itis stated that the 
floor tarrying the coal-breaking plant is only about 
20 feet square. ‘The number of detail drawings in 
connection with this was 132. 

At the centre of the main building ranning north 
at the higher level are tho bunlzer floors, This floor" 
is spanned by a short span roof wholly glazed. This 
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also forms the access for oosl to the back addition of 
‘the main building, in which is housed the vertical 
retorts, ‘The whole of the main roof is glazed. 

Procers—Rail acoess to the site is about 20 fect 
above the general level of the site. Coal is brought 
in trucks to sidings on the existing bank, the coal 
truck being placed on a turntable situated on the 
bank, and then pushed into tho breaking floor, where 
the contents are discharged from the truck into the 
breaking plant, The coal then goes through the 
breakers and in deposited at, the lower level into 
‘trucks ab 2-feet gauge track, Trucks are then taken 
to the lift in the tower building and lifted up to the 
bunker oor level, and empty their contents in the 
hoppers in the main building or into the hoppers at 
the north addition, which feed the retorts, 

‘The coal fom the hoppers in the main building 
gravitates to. the low-temperature carboniaation 
planta, from which gas and residues are collected in the 
gasometers situated outside the building and also the 
carbonisation liquid tank, eto, ‘The motor residual is 
tested in the tubing boilers to find its calorific values. 
‘Tho Glover-West retorts situated in the north. 

‘are for the purpose of high-temperature carbonisati 
‘Water gas plant is placed in the main building for the 
heating of all units. 

Woon-Daviva Kunws, 

‘Tho artificial vosoning bf ome-grown tabor wes 
neooasitated owing to the limited cargo space available 
for the importation of timber and difficulties of ob- 
taining adequate supplies from foreign sourves. 

‘The aystem adopted is that comprised in Erith’s 

itomatio timber dryer, which embodies the 
iroulation of a moving mist of 




















‘very moist,” warm 
‘mechanism to produse this rotary 
i entirely due to the arrangement of the heating ooils 
and humidifiers, 

‘The timber to be dried is piled up on two wheeled 
car-bunks, which run on rails laid to a slight slope 
through the kiln, imber is suitably piled to 
allow tho warm moist air to penetrate to every board, 
thus ensuring uniform drying, 

‘The process of drying is a progressive one. ‘Tho 
truck loads of timber enter the charging end of the 
kiln, and are moved through'the kiln a certain distance 
each day according to the number of trucks removed, 
the discharging end. ‘Thus-the kiln is always full 
of timber, and as many track loads are put in as are 
‘taken out each day. ‘The length of the kilns is such 
as to allow the timber to be in the kiln for about ten 
days when two trucks per tunnel are removed per day. 
This, time is allowed when home-grown fir is being 
treated. ‘The kilns oan either be single or double 
tunnel kilns according to the quantity of timber to be 
dealt with, and the width ofthe tunnels varies forthe 
same reason. The widest tunnel used in the kilns we 
‘are considering is approximately 33 feet, and the 
narrowest 20 feet. The former has six lines of rails 
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pon which the trucks of timber progress throughout 
‘the tunnel. 

Heating coils extend for about two-thirds of the 
length of tho tunnd, ana at the deharging end the 
amount of heating surface is augmented, ‘The first 
one-third of the tunnel at the charging ond is free of 
heating coils and the timber as it entors ia thus intro- 
duced into a comparatively cool atmosphere, which, 
as it progresses towards the discharging end, increases 
in temperature. By this means the drying of the 
‘wood is gradually effected without causing it to warp, 
twist or crack. ‘The humidifiers for producing the 
necessary moisture in the kiln are fixed towards the 
discharging end, and the effect of the cooling of the 
swarm air By tho timber as it rises from the esting 
coils, combined with the disposition of these coils, 
‘produses the rotary circulation of the warm moist air. 

Te is of gront iaportance that the air in the kiln 
shoul postess the correct degree of humidity. If itis 
not suficiontly humid the surface of the wood becomes 
dried, prevonting the proper treatment of the inner 

te The function of the humidity is generally to 

coop the pores of the wood open while the temperature 
drove the moisture out of the wood. It is claimed 
that this process, while withdrawing the moisture 
from the wood, does not remove any resinous or other 
substances, which are valuablein preserving the wood, 
tnd its qualities in this respect as well asin others are 
eqnal to those possowsed, by wood seasoned by natural 

in.the usual way. 

In addition to the heating coils and humidifiers 
within the kiln, controlling valves are assembled in a 
subway under’ the discharging platform. Suitable 
oiler house equipment is provided to supply the 
‘steam and to collect and rotumn the condensed. water 
to the boiler houso for re-use, 

Shafts with regulating dampors are provided at the 
charging end for adjusting the quantity of air and 
vapour discharged into the atmosphere, and wot: and 
dry bulb thermometer of tho ordinary pattern, and 
recording hygromoters, are provided for registering 
the temperature and humidity of the interior of the 

Sulficient heating surface in the coils is provided to 
extract about 1} tons of moisturo per standard of 
165 cubic feet fiom tho timber in the. process of. 
seasoning, and approximately two tons of steam are 
required in the heater ooils and humidifiers per ton 
‘of moisture to be removed. The quantity of moisture 

tho timber varie consideraMy, and the above 
figures may be taken as maximum requirements, 
‘The largest of the kilns installed is capable of tuning 
out 80 standards of seasoned Scots fir and larch per 
week, and the time during which it is in process 
varies from 12 to 16 days, according to the condition 
of the timber. ‘The tempera ue and humidity 
maintained in the kiln are 120° F. on the dry bulb 
and 110° F. on the wet bulb, corresponding with about, 
65 per cent, saturation. 

‘Ten Kilns in all wore erected, and were sited at 
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national sawmills, coven in England and three in Soot- 
land, _ Of the ten kilns the ono described may be con- 
sidered a typioal example, although not the largest. 
Tt is a double kiln built in brickwork, The two 
‘parallel ins or bays in this oase aro 93 feet long by 
25 feot wide, with a clear height of 11 feet above the 
rail level; below the rails a space approximately five 
feet in height was occupied by the heating pipes and 
coils. 

‘The rails are carsied on reinforoed. concrete beams 
and 18-in, brick piers, and have a fall of 1in 60 towards 
the unloading platform, 

"The kciln’ ia roofed with timber, Belfast trusses 
span both bays, thus making provision for the 
removal of central wall at the end of the war for con- 
version,into a shop, mill or store shed. . 

‘The toot covering is of corrugated iron, and the 
‘underside is ceiled in cement plaster, or in some oases 
with fibro-coment sheets. 'The roof in continued at 
‘each end to provide a covering for the loading and un- 
loading platforms, ‘The ends are closed. by heavy 
canvas ourtains working on rollers, this being « most 
simple and effective mothod of containing tho heat 
‘and humidity, 

‘Stoam is generated by two Lovo boilers crected in 
asamall appara bil howe, cho suwduat Doing used 
as fuel. ; 

‘Tho capacity of the kiln while fully loaded is 56} 
standards, and the number of standards seasoned per’ 
‘week is 37}, while the moisture evaporated per week 

uals 68% tons 

‘These kilns have proved most satisfeotory, and 
tho output has exceeded tho estimate by about 30 
per cont., while the quality of the seasoning hes been 
excellent. 

















Motor Asseuary Works. 

Unit Stores. —These buildings are of the type known 
fas semi-permanent. ‘They wore erected for the purpose 
of facilitating the rapid coustruotion of a lange number 
‘of motor lorries required for transport on the Russian 
frontior, The proposals for the output of this build- 
ing wore put forward by the Russian Government 
to the English Govornment in about November, 
1916; and the Ministry of Munitions delegated the 
work to the Associated Equipment Co., Walthamstow. 
‘This company deals with practically the whole 
of the transport in the London area, and its asjociated 
“companies control the London General Omnibus Co. 
and the United Electric Underground Railways, eto. 

The Ministry of Munitions required this building 
with partioalar urgency, anticipating at that time 
that Russia would undertake a very vigorous offensive 
in the spring and summer of 1917. 

‘The first particulars were reocived on November 
10th, 1916, and the drawing staff conoentrafed upon 
‘the production of the necossary drawings, which 
wore finished on the 14th, together with a complete 
specification, and wore approved by the company 
and by the Ministry at once.a contract being arranged 
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20 that work could be commenced upon November 
28rd. 

Owing to the necessity for rapid erection, the 
‘uilding was so designed that the minimum.amount 
of material would be requisite to give the covered | 
‘area, ‘Timber was selected for the main portion 
‘of the strdcture, as long span roofs were not 
required. 

‘The timber posts were spaced at distances of 
20 feet, at right-angles to the trusses, the trusses 
‘thomselves being 20 feet spon, ‘The posts were built 
out of inch (imbers bolted together. ‘They supported 
4 timber-framed gutter, the defieotion of the gutter 
being reduced by brackets springing from the sides of 
‘the posts, ‘The roof trusses were constructed of 
timber, the joints being effected by means of steel 
fplates,” ‘The purlins were also of timber, and in order 
to reduce the depth over the long spans, supporting 
brackets were built up from the tie-beam, 

"The north slope of the roof was glazed, the south 
slope being covered with corrugated asbestos sheeting. 
‘Thegutterswere¥ormed offi uminous felt in two layers. 
Ib may be remarked that this was an experiment with 
corrugated asbestos sheets, which were adopted in 
‘order to save the expense of slaty roofing, # strong 
“objection being raised to corrugated iron’ owing to 
the expense of maintenance, The corrugated asbestos 
shoots worv found to be unseasoned in some cases, and 
‘under the guarantee of the firm supplying them they 
Thad to be replaced from time tg time, Tho seasoned 
shedts wore found to be satisfactory. ‘The roof glazing 
was of & reinforoed oonorete bar—lead covered bars 
were difficult to obtain, and the wood substitute bors 
had not beon fully developed. ‘The reinforoed bar 
mnswered gatisfaotorily after being placed in position, 
‘but it was found that during transit a very large 
number of them became strained and broken. 

‘The external walls of the building were con- 
structed of hollow terra-cotta blooks filled-in between 
the timber framing and brick piers. The floor 
‘throughout was of concrete finish with a spade faoo— 
granolithio was not required. 

‘The main feature of this building was the method 
adopted for building up the motor lorries, The 
idea of a moving band was first developed by Mr. 
Ford in America for tho purpose of constructing his 
‘motor oars, and the management adopted the same 
principle with slight variations. Itis 8 feet broad, and 
‘consists of a platform formed of timber bars 4 inches 
wide and 3 inches thick. These bars are fixed to a 
chain or @ band on the underside, and the band 
revolves round two drums st either end of the 
Duilding. ‘The band is 276 feet long in all. ‘The 
method of working provides for the- band to travel 
at a certain number of feet per second, and the motor 
lorries are built up upon it as it moves forward. 
For instanoo, the back wheels and front wheels are 

















“taken out of compartments at the side of the band 


‘and are placed in the exact positions required. As 
the band moves forward it comes opposite another 
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compartment in which the frames are stored. ‘The 
frame is placed upon the wheels, and the band agai 
moves forward opposite another store, in which 
engines are supplied. This method is continued 
down the whole length of the building, the heavy 
engine parts being taken from the stores to the roqui- 
site position on the band by means of overhead 
pulley-blocks, The rate of travel is such that it 
enables the workmen to fix all the component parts 
in order; and by the time the motor lorry reaches 
the end of the band it is ready to drive away with its 
‘own engine filled with petrol. ‘ 

‘Tho system worked very satisfaotorily, the diffioulty 
bein? to ensure the supply of the necessary number 
of component parts in order to keep it perpetually at 
work, Apart from this difficulty the rapidity of 
‘erection exoeeded all expectations. 

‘The moving band was in operation within about 
2} months from the date of the commencement of 
the work. 








DISCUSSION. 
‘Mr, H, D, Szanuins-Woop, in the Chair, 

‘Mr. PERCIVAL FRASER : It is my privilege to- 
night to move a vote of thanks to Sir Frank Baines for 
‘hi wondlenfl paper on war buildings 

Think we in this Institute ought to be proud of 
‘Sir Frank Baines, It has been our ory for the past 
five years that the architectural profession has never 
been properly utilised, but I think Sir Frank Baines, 
‘at least, is one architect who has done yeoman service 
in a time of groat orisi. At the same time, 1 think 
he has been in an enviable position, for he has 
had the resouroes of the greatest Empire in the world 
to call upon. ‘These buildings seem to have been 
undertaken wholesale, Foundations were tackled 
‘with considerable courage, but, at the same time, at 
‘enormous cost, Tt has been my misfortune—or my 
fortuno—to pilin inthis ype of building factory 
duildings—but I have received nothing but rebut 
from the Government, although since 1914 I have not 
had one penn’orth of work which was not of the 

atest national importance in the way of buildings 
fborfoodstufls, aeroplane factories, and.vo forth, Had 
it not beon for Mr. Hare ond Mx. Newton at the 
Ministry of Munitions, I do not know what architeots 
like myself would have done. Sir Frank Baines spoke, 
T thought, slightingly of architecture as ordinarily 
understood. (“No.”) He said there was only one 
‘way to understand the word, and that is the dictionary 
definition. According to the Oxford dictionary, itis : 
‘ Architeoture is the art and soience of de and 
building, especially structures for the purposes of civil 
life.” ‘There is nothing in that to speak of in a dis- 
paraging way. Iam sure the Government wore not 
averse to architecture of that sort. Architecture in 
no sense means decoration, but the erection of build- 
ings usefully and economically. There is one thing 
which Sir Frank only touched on lightly, and that is 
the lack of forethought in not providing more fireproof 
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buildings. We have had one or two frightful disasters 
in this country. Ono wo all know of was in the 
neighbourhood of Nottingham, and that was entirely. 
due to the lack of a fre installation and fire-fighting 
appliances, particularly sprinklers. Both that 
calamity and the one at Silvertown started in fires of 
‘moderately small dimensions which would have been 
automatically extinguished if there had been those 
appliances. 
T would like, if I might, to indulge in one little 
rumble about the paper, and that is, I wish there 
been a little less chemical engineering and a little 
more construction detail, partioularly in regard to the 
factory where Sir Frank used the ingenious method 
of finding the foundation ballast with sacks. Tt 
‘would be halpfl if wo were given ono or two workin 
drawings, showing the method of eliminating interna 
columns $0 a8 to get a clear space of over 100 feet. 
Tt would also bo well to know what experience he 
ined in the use of north lights, the use of which 
is not, well enough understood in this country. 
Again, I would like some information about the 
huge sliding doors in one of the factories, which must 
have weighed many tons, and whioh, I presume, must 
have been opened and shut by mechanioal means, 
Jn thanking Sir Frank Baines for this wonderful 
paper I am sure the Institute will be behind me 
‘when T try to pay some small tribute to the heroism 
‘of the workers in these factories, for they have been 
paid for not in money only, but in blood. (Applnuse.) 


Mr. W. J. H. LEVERTON, Licentiate, in seoonding 
the vote of thanks, said 

‘was very pleased to hoar Sir Frank Baines? remarks 
about architeats and iegien ‘working together ; that 
is the only way to got the work thoroughly well done. 
But one of these must lead, you cannot have dual 
control. Tn the war it was only when the suprome 
command was in the hands of one man that we won, 
‘and so in civil lifo, ono must bo in supreme control, 
I think that, at all events, here—whatever Great 
George Strost may think—we in Conduit Street believe 
‘that that one man should be the architect. He is able 
by his training to take a more statesmanlike view on 
the matter than is the engineer. ‘The engineer enters 
‘more into details, the architect is he who plans the 
general scheme, and he must call in the engineer to 
work out the details. 

‘Twas also pleased to hear Sir Frank’s remarks upon 
architecture, that it is not merely question of 
piling on ornament, To one building he showed I 
‘thought he gave a fino architectural character ; it 
‘was illustrated in the Builder, and the proportions 
‘were extremely nice. 

‘THE CHAIRMAN : In putting this voto of thanks, 
there are one or two questions which I myself would 
Tike to ask. We have heard much about Belfast 
trusses, and I would like to hear Sir Frank Baines’ 
opinion about that form of construction ; what is the 
cost of maintenance of those roofs which are supported 
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dy the Belfast trasses; and how shafting which is 
fixed on Belfast trusses behaves itself. 

T would like to confirm Mr. Percival Fraser's 
remarks as to the way in which Sir Frank has brought 
this subject before us. He has certainly built the 
largest sheds that England possesses, and seemstobave 
given us the longest paper we have had in the Insti- 
tute, At the same timo, every word Sir Frank 
Baines said seems to have been so full of interest 
that Ihave not lost a single sentence, and to maintain 
interest in that way is a very great thing ina lecturer. 

Sm FRANK BAINES (in reply) + 

One of Mr. Fraser’s remarks made referenoe to the 
fact that.T was in the very happy position of com- 
‘manding the resources of this great Empire, and that, 
therefore, I need not consider money. But I would 
inform him that money was one of our bugbears : it 
‘was impossible for me to get a scheme through unless 
Toould assure the partioular authority responsible for 
it that it was as economical and cheap as it could be 
under all the conditions. It was never thought, when 
we had to do this exceptionally difficult work in 
Cxvoptionally short periods of time, that that neoes- 
sarily meant extreme expense; it was not recognised, 
‘but wo had to attempt that under conditions as to 
cost which I am sure we should not attempt to do 
today, We had to reviso: our standards and dake 
risks, to reviso our methods, and out down materials 
to the lowest limits, wo that in the grat steel con 
struotions of this war T have reduoed: the ordinary 
{uotor afsaety from 4to 9, a course whichis incurring 
4 gave spony, epecially an hat factor hn 
to be undertaken when we vere utilising structures of 

complexity, and with steol which behaved 
liflerently under various conditions. ‘Therefore, one 
of the most material cauies of pride which I rather 
take to mysolf in this matter is that we have never 
taken the stand that money was no object:in our 
work, but our attitade has boon that efliency was 
absolutely the handmaiden of economy, and that un- 
Teas wo Worked up to such standards’ we were not 
worth our salt. 

‘With regard to foundations, Mr, Fraser said we had 
the power to undertake this difficult: work without 
relation to cost, but in the problem I referred to this 
evening there were only two methods open to us: 
either by piling, or by the unusual method which I 

ok. I got an estimate for this work by 
piling, and accomplished it for £4,900 loas than piling 
would have cost. But what T did was not so much to, 
effect that economy of £4,000, but to gain in speed 
of construction. If I had to start piling on that 
tower, I should lose seriously in the matter of time, 
‘and therefore the work was tndertaken under rather 
‘unusual conditions and on an unusual system, not 
only to save money, but also time. 

‘Then a question was raised as to how we got these 
sacks of cement down to the sand, and how we found 
the level of the ballast below this mass of sand. ‘The 
sand was so bad that I found the level of the ballast 
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by a rod 22 feet long and 1} inohes by 1 inch, which 
rose by bottom, pressure to its full level. That is not 
extctly an explanation of how I knew I was going to 
get there, I knew I could get there rapidly by drop- 
‘ing into the sand, and it was unnecessary to undertake 
excavations when a rod behaves like that, 

‘A question was also raised as to whether I did not 
refer in some way slightingly to architecture, I 
think such an impression must be due to my 
inability to express myself clearly. Certainly I 
am free from having any desire to make a slight- 
ing reference to architecture, so much so that T 
have gone, cap in hand, to the various Government 
departments during this war, begging them to allow 
us to act as arohiteota, and not as paeudo-engincers ; 
to act as definite architects who, by the ordinary 
training of an architect, are empowered to oarry out 
the most diffioult process work and adjtist buildings to 
the demands of the industry and the special services 
of the war. But I did find this—and perhaps it was 
that whioh made Mr, Fraser misunderstand me—that 
whenever we have given the impression on our draw- 
ings that wo wore architeota first and pseudo-engineers 
second—and wo wore always aiming to give that 
impression—we always found this work treated with 
the gravest suspicion. That, I think, is duo to the 
fact that architeoture has certainly not yet come into 
its own. But what has been most illuminating to mo, 
gan architoot—and T should try to funotion as an 
‘rchitoot before tunotioning as an engineer—is that T 
foal tho training of an architect, his adaptation to w 

oblam, his power of onganimtion in « problem, 

is power of design, not only as regards the 
facade of a building, but to meet the requirements 
presented by a difficult problem, enables him better 
Toveutey out this work than an engineer, 

With regard to our supplying drawings to members. 
in order to show how we obtained the clear space and. 
spans of over 100 foot, that would be a simple matter, 
and I should feel honoured if sny member of the 
audience were to apply to me for drawings which. 
‘would show our great spans up to 150 feet. ‘The'system. 
‘wo followed was that of an architect, not thi system 
fsome engineors, though I must not be interpreted in 
saying that as easting any aspersion on the engineer. 
‘Whonever wo had an exceptional plan or exceptional 
difficulties we did not mect that difficulty by sending: 
down sketch-designs to contractors and asking them 
to submit schomes. We ourselves got out our 
schemes in full datail and. sent them out. We said 
then to the great contractors : ““ We may be wrong, 
‘we may he nneconomical : tender for our scheme, and. 
suggest your own as well.” In no case did we 
follow the contractor's scheme, not because we con- 
sidered that our schemo was above reproach, but we 
looked very carefully into every scheme which was 
submitted to us, and we found our own were the most 
carefully thought out, because we had looked at the 
matter from the point of view of the architect who 
‘wanted to be responsible for the work in all its details 
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and that is not necessarily the case with every 
maser, though its the cae with all good enginsr. 
ith regard to the rebuff which architects got from 
the Government during the war: T want to say that 
tat is the fault of the architects themselves. Tf had 
been President of this great Institute when the war 
broke out, there should have been no reason to 
‘oomplain that the Goverment administered rebufls 
‘of this character. Ib was thé function of the President: 
to say to the Government : “ We as architeots hold 
‘that we are capable of doing these factories ; we will 
‘out, your Government programme.” ‘Nobody 
id it, and it came to us to oarey out.a small portion 
Docauso the Instituto was not prepared to undertake 
this programme. 

A question has also been raised in regard to north 
lights. As an architect, I do not like them, they do 
not give a good facade, they bring in, compliostions 
vwhich To not like but had to aogept that condition 
‘because so many of the processes for which the north- 
lighted buildings were erected were of such grave 
anger that we had to guaranteo that no direot: 
sunlight could reach the floors. One of the problems 
of north lighting I discovered during tho war was 
that when you got sheds of 480 fect in length with, 
continuous north lighting, with the tremendous length, 
of gutters I found that. the temperature strossea on 
the steel gave us some difficulty, and steps had to be 
undertaken to oounteract that difficulty. Apart 
from that, however, I have not found any difficulty 
in north lighting, even in sheds with the lange span of 
150 feet. 

‘With regard to the large sliding doors, I shall be 
fisted tommoply the information, They wore 35 fst 

igh, and 20 feat wide, and Df tons in weight. It is 
essential that those doors shall be capable of being 
readily moved by hand by one workman, I8 was 
injudicious to provide winches to pull the doors in and. 
cout, because the whole of the doors had to be entirely 
cleared to allow flying-boats to move out. ‘Therefore 
Tintroduoed there what has rarely been done in doors 
of this kind before, and that is patent Skotko 
ball-bearing, so that the windage on the door was 
immediately taken up by the curved bushes of the 
Skefko bearing, and in that way the 5-ton door 
could be readily moved by one person. ‘The danger 
‘was that the man had to apply his wholo strength 
tomove the door. That was not easy to do, but once 
it got moving the trouble was to make it go slow. 
‘Our object was to provent it breaking away. | There- 
fore the strictest instructions were given that the 
doors must: be moved vary steadily, because, however 
big the stops which were put on the runner girders, 
two men rushing the door mexzily along would bring 
it away from tho containing girder and stops. But 
fall details ofthis T shall be bappy to supply, 

With regard to the kind references which Mr. 
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Leverton made, it was hard grinding from “early: 
morn to dewy eve”; during 1916 my staff gob 
there at 9.30, and left the office at 2 and 3 
in the morning, and that went on night after 
night, Satudays and Sundays too. The work 
could not have been carried out without » trily 
magnificent staif, every member of which sank all his 
private fecling in order to cary forward tho pro- 
‘gramme, Programmes were thrust upon us time after 
time a3 dificult: worka appoared, s0 much so, that 
‘wo got in many oases tho piok of the workmen. In 
many eases the Department. undertook work which 
they thought was easier, and they presented to us the 
‘work which was difficult, work the time for which was 
too short, and the problems in connection with which 
‘wore considered rather dangerous and difficult to deal 
with, 

‘You, Six, raised a question about the Belfast 
trusses, and I am very interested in that subject. Ab 
the beginning of the war I built: many miles of Belfast 
‘russes for storage, and I found very little difhoulty 
cour in connection with them, assuming, as T 
arranged, that the trusses be carefully disposed in 
‘ereotion. ‘Tho assembling of the Belfast trusses is tho 
‘most important faotorin thair efficiency. OF eowrse, 
‘the design is the most important point ; but, assuxning. 
the design is right, the most important point is to 
‘seo that the truss is properly aasembled, not 
loosely nssembled, otherwise there is excessive de~ 
ficotion, a pulling away of slats, and all sorte 
of trouble, Exoossive deflection makes it im- 
possible to deal with the hanging of shafting 
of subsidiary character on the trusses. In ono 
case, ato large fusefling factory, T ereoted many 
Belfast trasses, and after the shops had been erected 
formed that subsidiary shafting, in three lines, 
hhad to bo hung to them, and it had not been designed 
for coring that. I told the company it was in- 
judio‘ous to attempt to hang shafting to the trusses, 

hey told me the requirement of the Treasury wi 
altered and that it was necossary that the trusses 
should have the shafting to them. I then boarded 
the trusses with close boarding, and T found afterwards 
that that had been thoroughly satisfactory. It had 
carried three lines of subsidiary shafting without 
‘unusual deflection. But Inter on in the war when 
the material used in the constraction of the trusses 
‘was changed in charactor, I found it necessary to drop 
the use of Belfast trussing, particularly for largo 
spans of 98 feet and over. At this period, however 
careful you were in design and in the supervision of 
tthe construction, you could not guarantee that you 
‘would not have exceptional deflection, owing largely 
to the soft fibre of the wood. . For that reason later 
in the war we went in for other methods of con- 
struction, 
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ARTHUR RUTHERFORD JEMMETT (F.]. 
Wo have to announce with the greatest regret the 
death of Mr. Jemmett, who passed away on 17th Sep- 
‘ember, after a long and paingul illness, at the ago of 
56. Mr, Jemmett was articled to J. J. Stevenson in 
1879, bub the contract was terminated by mutual 
consent in 1882, He entered the R.A. Schools about 
1885, gained the R.A. Travelling Studentship (Eng- 
land} of £00 for Design in Architecture in 1888, and 
jn 1891 was bracketed. with another for the R.I.B.A. 
Soane Medallion and received a grant of £25 for 
travel on tho Continent. Ho worked for some time 
in the office of Mz. T. E, Colloutt, He attended the 
International Congress of Architeots held in Vienna 
in 1008, and twice visited America, ageing some of the 
ino es of Canada and tho Northam Stats 
in partnership with Mr. A. Tayler, he designed and 
‘carried out tie municipal buildings, baths, and fire 
station at Tottenham, erected in 1904-5, His design 
for the 1.0.0, Hall was submitted in partuiership with 
Mr. MoCombie, The following appreciation by Mr. 
HL'Y, Tanchestar appeared in The Busder of 26th 
September -— 
* The architectural profession has suffered a greater 
Joss in the death of Mr. A. R. Jemmett than many of 
its mombers would bo aware of. . His achievement in 








actual building work was nob 0 and while 
he obtained some successes in comiy designs, 
sovoral of marked distinction had not the good fortun 





to secure awards, Tt. was not on his works that Mr. 
Tommett's claims to the gratitucle-of his confrdres can 
‘be basod, but on his untiring and altruistio zeal for the 
‘advancement of contemporary architecture and the 
methods for seouring this advancement, Ever since 
his student days the theory of architectural education 
hhad received his unremitting attention, and he had 
‘always urged that our somewhat haphazard and 
empirical system demanded strengthening by the 
adoption of the more reasoned and logical one of 
France. That this view has now secured such support 
au bid air toring i into general edopton is due in 
xno «mall measure to Mr. Jemmett’s pioneer work. 
‘That this did not make itself more quickly felt was 
‘owing to his personal qualities. One of the most 
retiring and unassuming of men, he was disinclined to 
pb to those from whom he anti- 
ing ; at the same time, 
certain Puriten rigidity with regard to the artistic 
faith that he held oocasionally repelled those who 
might by cirouitous methods have been brought into 
line, Only those who were admitted into his friend- 
ship could quite realise that under the somewhat 
abstract forms with whioh he was wont to clothe his 
arguments burned a bright fame of enthusiasm for 
the futuro of his art. 
“Mr. Jemmett took the broadest views as to the 
seope of architecture, and regarded the town panning 
movement as a branch of architecture and not, as 
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some have considered it, an independent science 
‘nerely calling in the architect to devise embellish- 
‘ments and decorations. His studies in this direction 
led to his being asked to conduot the monthly seotion 
in The Builder devoted to this subject, for which he 
‘yas mainly responsible during the years 1910-11-12, 
Shortly after this Mr. Jommett, with two or three 

sonal friends who shared his views, approached the 
Rociety of Architeots and enlisted the sympathies of 
that body for an eduostional soheme on the lines of 
tho Paris atoliors linked up with the Boole des Beaux- 
Arts, Under the advieo and with the support of 
aeveral prominent French architects, tho first atelier 
in London was opened, Mr. Davis, as an old Beaux- 
‘Arts student, consenting to become the patron, and 
‘4M. Chaur’s, who had also had a distinguished career 
in the Paris schools, the sous-patron, ‘The atelier 
soon, became & oontre of very vital artistio activity, 
and Mr, Jemmett devoted a large share of his time to 
its servioe, frequently suggesting the programme and 
acting as one of the assessors, at other times working 
out & project as a student or conducting the very 
popular life class. 

“With the departure of M. Chaur’s and Mr. Davis 
on war service, Mz, Jemmett kept the atelier in being 
throughout the period of the war, and though the 
students wero few at times, there was always inter 
cing work going oy exer for, if period when 
‘pressing demands from tho Air Ministry led to every 
Uno available dertaing the work of tracing tals 
‘of aoroplane construction, 

“Despite the fact that he was at that time respon- 
sible for the atelier, when the Civic Survey’of Greater 
‘London was inaugurated in 1915, Mr. Jemmett, as a 
‘member of the Professional Employment (Wat) Com- 
mittee, was urged by those who knew: his special 
suitability for the position to become honorary 
direotor of this undortaking. Ho well 
Knowing that this would leave him but littl time for 
a owm practice, and aoqlted hinmelf inthe ervie 
swith such distinction that, had he been spared a little 
longer, an opportinity would have been sought to 
show that his devotion to the work of the survey had 
zot been unappreciated. 

“Tt ia possible that the demands on Mr. Jemmett 
ovor-taxed his strength, for ho was never one to spare 
cither time or enorgy when he fol that a responsibility 
rested on him, and his position in the Survey involved 
many rather difficult questions of principle, to which 
ho gave anxious thought before arriving at his deci 
sions, but which would involve us in too long » 
digression wore we to disouss thom here. In brief, all 
those whose work he directed found in him a con- 
siderate friend, and many will feel the loss of one who 
‘was near to their thoughts and hearts. Whether an 
undertaking was going to profit him personally or not 
‘was ever the last consideration in fis mind, and we 
Gould name but, few whose activities were s0 free 
from any idea of personal aggrandisement.” 





















APPEAL FROM THE MINISTRY 


HORATIO WALTER LONSDALE. 
Died 8th September, 1919, aged 75. 

In Mr. Lonsdale art has lost & man of marked ability 
and wide attainments. He was artioled to an archi- 
teot, but tured aside to practise the ‘arts accessory 
to Arohiteoture.” ‘Though his pursuits were many, 
probably the larger proportion of his time was devoted, 
fo stained gas. Tn conjunction with the late B. J. 
‘Tarver, he published a book on mediseval costume 
under the auspices of William Burges. Ho assisted the 
late Marquis of Buto in his heraldio studies of the 
armorial bearings of the Royal Burghs of Scotland, 
Ho designed the distinguished badge and chain worn 
by tho Mayors of Holborn, He examined the students 
of South Kensington in mathematical problems, which 
‘Alexander Pope's indulgent critic would, in the case 
‘of most of us, propose as things forgot.” Pressed 
one day to take tip the study of Esperanto as being 
so useful in traveling, he was ot length driven te 
stop the enthusiast by telling him that he could 
already speak the language of every country that there 
‘was the least chanoo of his desiring to visit, He was a 
hard worker, a kind friend, o delightful companion, 
and, above all, modest, even to a fault, 

‘Lacy W. Ripox. 














‘An Appeal from the Ministry of Labour. 
Montag House, Whitehall, 8.W.1 

On behalf of the ox-aervico men who laid aside their 
‘careers atthe call af duty, Emake a strong appeal to you to 
Ai them to ft themselves felly forthe highst pots in the 
‘grout professions. 

‘The Government have decided to supplement private 
effort by menns of Maintenance Grants under tho ‘raining 
Grant Scheme, which has beon desoribod in the Press and 
cliewhore. Training for professional qualiication is usi- 

ly best undertaken by servico in an ofico or works, and it 
in many cases the custom to charge a premium for pupils 
who take up such srviea. More openings for training are 
lugently wanted,-and many ex-etvice mon oannot now 
afford to pay premiums. 

‘These men have proved thomsslves ready to give up 
everything. 'Thoit sacrifice eannot be measured in monoy. 
But it cnn bo repaid in part,  Turgo you to think of your 
debt to thom as their premium, and to waive for them the 
‘usago of the profession, as many public-spirited firms have 
already done, 

"For over four yoary the normal supply of fully trained. 
‘men has been stopped or diminished. More must bo ob- 
tained in the next fow years than ever hefore, if tho pro- 
feasion is to recover its strength and faco the economic 
struggle that is before tho whole nation. —T ask you, thore- 
fore, to make room for pupils to the utmost of your ebpacity 
‘and to aid the Appointments Department i the work of 
resottlement, by telling them of what you oan do to help. 

BR. 8. Honve, 
“Minister of Labour. 

Norm—Communioations should be sent, 10 she local 
office of the Appointments Department, the address of 
‘which can be obtained at any Post Office, or from the 
Appointments Department, St. Hrmin's Hotel, Caxton 
Street, Westminster, 8.W.1. 
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‘9 Goxpurr Stnawn, LoxDox, W., 80th September 1919, 


CHRONICLE. 
‘The R.1.B.A. Record of Honour : Sixty-ifth List, 
Fallen in the War. 
Surrn, L. Cpl. Jans Bucwanan Pewrnann [Lioen- 
tate] din East Africa on active tervice, 
‘st May 1917, 
Military Honours, 


Corzans, Lieut, Gnonax, R.E, (Licentiate). Mentioned 
in Orders. 5 

Chane, Lt.-Col. 8. W. [F.]. Mentioned in Dis 
patohes. 

Crows, Capt J.J, RR. (4.], 0.B.B. (Military), 

Gnunwn, Capt. W, Hows, 8, Newfoundland Regt. 
(Fj O.B.B, (Military). 

Lormouse, T. A: [4]. Meritorious Service Modal. 

Prnrotn, Sergt. J. , RB. [4.). Mentioned in 
Dispatches, Salonica, 

Pr, Liout, Ronner,W., RB. [4.]- Montioned in 
Dispatches, Mesopotamia, 

‘The brilliant teoord in the war of Brig.-General 
‘A. B; Hubback [4.] has been already mentioned in the 
Jounwat. The following is a complete list of his 

motions and distinotions : 1902-14, Malay States 
olunteer Rifles, Captain 1902, Major’ 1910, Lt.-Col. 
1912; September 1914, Major, ‘London Regt, T.P. j 
Fobrumry 1915, Lt-Col. 2th’ London Regt., T.R. 
March 1916, Brig. 
Tanuary 1919, D&.0,; February 1019, Colonel, 
retaining rank of Brig.-General; March 1919, Hon. 
Brig-General in the Army, He was mentioned in 
‘Dispatches six times and was once wounded. Brig.~ 
General Hubback has now retired from practice and 
is settling in England, 


Peace Day 
The following messages have been received 

to the Council's Greetings to the Allied Soci 

the oocasion of the Peace Celebrations :— 


From Canada : icaa 
“ Appreciate greetings. Britain's honour gloriously 
upheld, Congratulations reciprocated.” 


‘A. Frank Wyoxson, President, 
Royal Arch. Inst, Canad, 
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From Australia : 
Melbourne : July 26th 1919. 


‘To the President, R.LBA— 
‘Dman Siz,—Your cablegram just received asking 
me to convey the warmest ‘and congratula- 
‘tions of the R.LB.A. to the architects of Australia 
‘upon the victorious Peace just concluded, I shall 
have the greatest pleasure in so doing, and will at once 
‘eonvey these greetings and congratulations to the 
various Australian Institutes of Architects. With 
‘warmest greetings and best wishes from myself to you 
and the members of the R.LB.A., believe me, yours 
sincerely, Gronaw’ 0. Ixsxre (F'). 
Building Industries Consultative Board, 

‘The following note, headed ‘Team Work in the 
Building Trade,” giving particulars of the Board's 
‘activities, has been circulated to the Press: 

‘A dotermined and hopaful effort is boing mado to got 
xi of the dificultios which aro hampering the efficloney 
‘of the building trade, “Never before has it-been #0 vitally 
‘eccennry to the. weifare of tho country that tho tredo 
soul’ wgrouy prduetv, economia, ond smoothly 
running, Net only’ aro those vast arroats of ordinary 
Building work to bo made up, but tho gigantic Nationa 
Housing Sshome demands tke utmost poss ble output of 
work, “Yotat the momont the trade ia tagnant, producing 
Tete nnd aban excousivo cost, and hampered by doubta, 
<Aifialtivs fsleion, and tho thepat of internal war. 

Barly in the wuiamor. the, Roya) Institute of British 
Arohiteota mimmoned « eonferonoo bo sonsidar what could 
‘he dono to reatorw health to tho trade.” Di, Adison, then. 
President of the Local Government Board, aud’ now 
Minister of Hoalth, como and gavo. his oficll Blessing 
to tho movement, "It was warmly tekon up by all the 
representative bodies concerned, and at the end of May a 
Building Industeion Coatultative Board was founded. Tt 
contains, in equal numbers, roprosontativen of tho profes: 
sfona and trades conoomned. ‘ive urchitacts, five surveyors, 
five maniok buildery wud fio operatives, with the President 
of the Royal Institute wa Chairmen, and Mr, J. P. Loyd, of 
‘tho National Federation of Building Trades Operatives, oa 
Vioo-Chairman, oontitute tho Bourd. Tthas been meeting 
roguiaely nt Conduit Strvet, and {tin not too only to nay 
thatita work has already justified its existence, 

‘Ttfaced the main problem st once: What i tho reason 
‘fox the stagnation of th trade 1” Clearly tho answers in 
the vastly Tporoued cos of bulding. Why does bulla 
gout 4o much more than in 1914 1" Becatse labour an 
Dulding materials cord mare, Here the Board wae faced 

sn enquiry slong two lines, Tt began with material, 
‘The mantar builders at once supplied ample evidence of the 
facta from their own rucent, experionce. Materials bad 
(gone up to fantastic pricos and the supply waa slow and un- 
‘Sortain, Had Governmont ection anything to do withit? 
‘Tho Ministry of Munitions has « Department of Bailding 
Material Supply which has ben conducting vast pers 
tions, "So the Board sent a deputation to the Ministry of 
Munitions to ind out the facta, Tho Minis 
‘Bonrd in o most busineesi 
‘table. "Tt had had to face the fact that at the dato of the 
Armistice the production of bricks and other materials had 
‘almost coasoa. "Tho yards were either cloved down orn a 
desperate condition. “To get the industries going and bring 
‘output back to normal conditions it had helped them wit 
‘money and with vast orders. "The policy bad sunceeded 
feud the supply of material waa now in aft ane onion. 
But for the action of tho Ministry it ie clear that the 
shortage of brioks and other essentials would have maade it 
Inpoeile to omback on the touting scheme on 8 lasge 
scale, But if the supply is now fairly adequate, what 
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juntieation is therefor he fantastic prone whih aro being 
Aemandog | Ths Bouads with all she fast foros cams 
{elk conclusion thatthe ine bad come for tho Govern: 
ont conengocd taste operations nad leave the lav of 
Mapply end Bomend to ste the price of materiale’ A 
robdulign to tis est has boon tof the Governmont, 
Tils's further wsommendation that tho building tends 
Thou be loft figs from nny form of Government eontral or 
{nlotorence: ifthe Government wl sot on th advice of 
‘he Bove iin hoped thet in «comparatively sore tine 
Price wl come Bek fos sessonad level 
‘Noxtonme the problem of ebour--the oho goat factor 
in tho ghcow of bulge Adately he unm e 
hore "aking nen have fll the way shany aeellsn 
Te Lyre ual fw of roerit o tho tae han bien 
fever razqendel nce 1814, older mon aro aed, the 
demolilised mon have not quite got back the power and 
Sebi of sandy works mang of tho operatives bu been 
Admortted By tho orion aysent on which eo mash 
Goverment ork war dons during the war-oost pias 
cottage nit olds | Wags fave gone up Tanely 
Ecole “Whethee thy havelLopt pee with the 1 
{sont ofivingin sdobefalo porn, ho uniooa nay no, 
{Re antersneyny But whatower eh truth i th tag 
ip'vngee would gi mater output ary sadactony. 
Tho efoto guy tha output bas. ono down doplorsily 
inch begin tata ten many om nl 
ig eaylifng Hb v fate day's work fey thee agen 
deg eng Hl a dre rk yO ree 
‘Nor fn infact dllbrate ploy of rovtioton of dutput 
byibe mans hatin the mastery cue: 
re nine orton tin eoncoded y tbo oporativor. They 
claim that "real ” wagon have fallen singe 1014, but thoy 
‘dnt thet eho methods ofthe Government dug the wat 
oye had adomeoralsingeten pon tanya the operatives 
‘myo lowered the evel of craftmaigiip. They deny 
sip 
peggeres Unb foe emit thes (eight bo grotly ime 
prowed by the fntodution of w now spin and © tow 
Eradtion ots the building trode. ‘They lain that inthe 
ont the policy ofthe aniens as iogarde wages and outpt 
Bearded bythe bade tradi of testing emtog 
Ue Gmployes’and by the wel-founded ear of uetmploye 
taoot US ove Rom thn eananl nature Of the tale, 
Ty, bey heb tae ton will over, be. permanently 
todd rl ohange it made th mild a th 
Tot content, aun the pesh Yo be et 
rehinay wont roel thao iz ah ooneel wed 
dance ofthe Indutey tn which tey havetn verted thle 
fren and thor kil. Igss not » guention of money but of 
sto an fanny, ent oployem mt th 
frith an abclute new poomrees Toe who have the 
Teandal epounblty cust have control of ibe besa, 
Toy cauoct share 10 Sith thor who have nine, Sub 
thers aw aigos that, aftr all something ean be done to 
smovh Abo ibe of the men tient saistoy the fagustsy, 
‘The Whitey Council of the Building Trade fe thinking out 
cheno the moe idealistic ling. Many minds we at 
fork andthe common sense ead oommch intone of 
Teadeoron both side ilaurely aorve at waoltion without 
{Eeiefeosion afadanal wan wish mst do Inals 
arm the couriry and cannot posiby wie the queen, 
Tr tho moaning the Consultative Hoard is at work on 
the eranisauon of »erssde forth introduction o snow 
‘isto the trade, Te bapes fo ava in too mina of 
SToryone engaged in thotndeety tat tonm opie that 
carried the nation through the War toa tum pan isue, 
{t'blloves that sha evuetion wil bo saved, gt By Met 
woger and shores hour, but by aw atetode of ind on 
Tefpur of all ooncomad. 
National Housing: The R 1.B.A, Scale of Fees 
Ay a resulé of long negotiations with the Ministry 
of Heath, the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, and 
the Sooitish Board of Health, a scale of feos for 
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NATIONAL HOUSING 


Architects and Surveyors engaged on housing schemes 
has been agreed between the Royal Institute and the 
Government Departments conoemed. 

‘The Royal Institute scale recently published has 
een substantially adopted. ‘The fees for lay-out 
work have been increased, as it appeared that the 
work required by the Ministry was greator than was 
contemplated by the Council at the time when the 
feoalo was drawn up. ‘The foes for road and sower 
work have been somewhat reduced. ‘The fees for 
houses and flats have been adopted, together with 
limitation of the number of houses entrusted to any 
‘one architect in any one scheme, which involves an 
increase in the fees payable to architects as a body. 
‘The general conditions governing the employment of 
architeots in housing schemes have been taken almost 
‘word for word from the Royal Institute scale. ‘The 
fooa for quantity surveyors were agrood by the Sur 
veyors’ Institution and adopted by the Royal 
Instituto, 

Te-will bo seen that tho official adoption of the Royal 
Instituto scale and its ciroulation to all local autho- 
ritios by the Government Departments concerned will 
materially benefit members and will do a great deal 
fo poe the national housing scheme on a proper 

ass, 

‘he reviaed sale published by the Royal atitute 
and the memorandum issued by the Ministry of 
Health are printed below for the information of 
members (see I. and IZ). 

Tt will be nocossary to summon a Special General 
‘Meeting at an early date to obtain tho sanction of tho 
General Body for the action taken by the Council 
‘on behalf of members and to authorise the insertion of 
the rovised aoale in place of the existing Clause 9 in 
‘the General Seale of Charges. 


L 


ARCHITROTS' PRES OR HOUSING SOHEMES. 
saxortoNaD nx mn novAT. uxenITUTR OF BnIFIAK 

‘Approved by the Ministry of Hanlth, the Board of 

(Arriredn Fhe ths Beoloh Bod of 
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cal) 

ional 
tho lowing atlon 








ARCHITECTS, 
A.—Pamrananiox ov Lay-ovr Praxs, 

Tor the preparation of a 1 from existing 
‘maps, showing toads, bull ‘and buildings in 
blosk, including : 

(1) Conferences with local authorities and their officials; 

(2) Surveying, levelling, and preparation of contour 












any 
MCG) Lay-out plan (where necessary) to 1/2,800 
(4) Detailed lay-out plan or plans to 1/560 scale ; 


Dut exclusive of tho preparation of detailed plans of 
Dulldings 

For tho first 25 houses .. 

‘For tho next 75 houses - | 

‘For the remainder 


£1 por house 
Jost per house 
7s, 60. por house 
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Tn cases whore the number of hovses has not boen 
determined, the fee shall bo based on an average of ten 
houses per aor, 

"Where fuly contoured plan of the site is provided by 
‘the loeal authority, « deduotion aball be made in reapoct 
thersot, from the fcee above ataled, of £1 por acre. 

B.—Roans 4x Sawa, 
Yor propering working druwings, specifications” and 
quantities for toads and towers in accordance ‘with the 
nt plang: propared under Soction A, advising on the 
fae and on the preparation of contract; furnishing to the 
contractor one copy of the drawings, spectications, aid 
{Guantitiee, enozal gupervision tang certiestoe,meaatr- 
ig up, posing and eorifying the esoounte 
For the fmt 25 houses ++ £2 por hous 
or the next 78 houses <, 1 por hou 
Vorthe remainder ss: 1a por hows, 
0.—Corsuons an PLats 

For taking instructions, preparing sketch design, 
making approximate entimate of coat, proparing drawings 
and apectieations, obtaining tenders, advising on tondets 
fod on proparntion of contract, salting and instructing 
‘onrultanay furnishing to tho contractor ono copy of the 

tad gotta, and sch otha dt 7 
fy for tho proper earrylng out of the works, genera 
info, iauing coretenten for payment, and Passing 



































cant upon the next on oF fata, 
Dor eont, upon the remainder 
‘Thiancalo covers the ordinary variations in typo of house 
and nuch modifications as are made to avoid monotony in 
“five in oxooptional circumstances, it 4» nob desirable 
that ‘any one arohitect oF drm of trohitacts should 
fentruatod with more than 260 houses In any ono nahome, 
‘Dut tho feea payable in respeot of ooh 280 howe shall bo 
caloulated aa above, whather or no sovoral orohiteota be 
employed thereon." 
2.—QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
For tho proparation of bill of quanti 
' porcents upon tho frst 12 cot 
{por cont upon the next 60 cottages of 
‘or cont upon the noxt 178 cottages oF Ba 
per cent. upon the romainde 
‘This soalo covors the ordinary vaxiations in type of 





per cont, upon the frst 12 cottages or ata, 
He i G0 ota 
i 















+ house, and such modifications as are mado to avoid 


monotony of design. 

‘Tor mosauring variations on the contract and adjusting 
tn Hl aco, th rrnnoraion shall ath rate 
ff i} per cont. on ditions, and 1 por cent. on omialons 
Frtht inte scoount a 

above ea ozsasye of alaiborsomenta inspect 
ot printing, lithography, and other out-of-pocket exenton 

in aleve seaten of fooe aro sntonded to inclode. ail 

noceanasy duties of sn sroiteot and marveyer incidental 
to the carzying out of the work, including fuel dution sa 
fre involved in complying with tho requlrementa of the 
Ministry of Honlth 

‘Arohitect’ feos for housing azo included im, and subject 
to tho conditiony of, the * Seale of Profeatiosial Chargen 
insued by the RILB.A. 








. 
GENERAL HOUSING MEMORANDUM No. 4. 
Minar of Heath, Whitehal, September, 1010. 
‘Paxs Pavanin v0 Auonrmzcrs ax Quantity SuRvarons 
ax Coxnzorion wink Srarzatpn> Hovsina Soumtss, 
‘Tho Ministry of Health has decided that the fees payal 
to arohiteots and quantity gurveyors in private practice 
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{for professional work which may be charged in the accounts 
fof Btate-sided housing schemes and rank for financial 
ftssistance shall bo aotording to the sales sot out blow. 
‘Those soulos bave been fremed on the assumption that 
ppeay quod memes of tho rrpetive pofesions 
wil 


Mireur ty capital sosoun wil be allowed “ 
eee gota sepount wile allowed in repo 
Uriah ena ant we sora wpe 
Ste, Hishiy of oat AERA Cte TR 
a aercgomonta aay be zequied i exception 
ssc bat for ona ase the following sealox 
ion ent azsangements thal spy: ; 
Girlie ter dec and ‘Quantity Surveyors! 

Mel deudont inthe RAB. Paper above pie 

“th ebuye tygte offen aro Sntondod to include el 
near atAR an agcitoey and rurvyor incidental 
"tn ching out of the monk Including sock duties 0 
olistved (e sompiying with the Toqatements of the 
Mtry of ealth, 

Hin Zonatons‘of engagements of aceiteta and sur 
‘ors Sal be Chote wears customary nthe roapectvo 
Petals! foresees ganemly, cl ath col ona 
Brea yt Rog agus 6 Henk Avohitcts 
Hote of to engegetont of eohieet, 

Appointments by the President, 

Sino» the last issue of the Jounwat, the following 
apprintmenta have been made by the President :— 
“fnbtrator; Mz. B. Guy Dawber, Vite-Prevdent 

Atvesor | Mr, Ernest Newton, R.A. (F], West 
Hiartlopoot War Memorial Competition, 

"The President hes made the following appointments 
at the roquost of the Goverament Departmenta pon- 


cerned :— 

Momber of Distriot Selective 
Committee No, 8B (Bristol), under the Appointments 
Department of the Ministry of Labour. 

‘Mr, J. W. Cockrill [A.], Member of the Production 
Committee for Housing Region M, under the Ministry 
of Health, 

‘At the request of tho Socretary of Stato for India 
the President has made the following nominations :— 

Mr. 8. Woods Hill [4.], as Consulting Architect to 
the Government of Bombay. ‘ 

‘Mr. Harold Dicksee [4.], as Assistant to the Goa- 
sulting Architeot of the Provinoo of Madras, 

‘Mr. A. L. Mortimer [4.], as Assistant to the Con- 
sulting Arohiteot of the United Provinoes. 

‘Mr. A. W. Graham Brown (S,] as Chief Assistant to 
‘Mr. R. E, Stewardson [4.], of Shanghai, 


Changes of Address 5 

A new issuo of the R.I.B.A. Kanexpan is in oourse 
of preparation. Members are particularly requested to 
send to the Seoretary as soon as possible a notification 
of any changes of address they desire to have inserted, 

‘The Royal Institute Library. 

Members and Students are informed that from 
October Ist 1919 until June Ist 1920 the Library will 
‘be open from 10 a.m, till 8 p.m., and on Saturdays 
from 10 a.m. till 5 pan. 

‘The President's Vist to the Devastated Area. 

Owing to @ clerical error, it was stated in the last 
number of the Jourwan that the President was 
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accompanied by members of the Council, ‘The invita- 
tion of the French Red Cross was a personal one, 
addressed only to the President and to Sir Banister 
Fletcher. 


‘Mr, Ernest Newton and the Architects of Belgium, 


‘The Central Society of Architecture of Belgium has 
conferred upon Mr, Ernest Newton, R.A., Past Presi- 
ent, its honorary membership as a mark of gratitude 
for his services to exiled Belgian architects duxing the 
‘war, 

Retirement of Mr. William Duan, 

Mr. Dunn has retired from practice and is about to 
proceed to tho South of France in search «f renewed 
health, A’ fow of his friends in the profession joined in 
ging him a fare aero Fagus Rstanrant before 

doparture, Among those present were Messrs. John W. 
Simpoon [Provident .1.B.4.1, Henry T. Hare [Past Presi 
dent B1.B.A.}, HM, Fletcher (F.), H. V. Ashloy [F. 
‘W. Curtis Groon [F.), F. W. Troup [F.], Walter Millard [4.), 
EB, Stanley Hall (4.}, Maxwell Ayrton [4], H. Brown. 


City of Paris Extension Competition, 
‘Tho Preeidont has received from the Piefeotire of the 
Seino copies of the plans and documents relating to the 
Pass Stenion Competition, which have been prevent 
to the Library of the Royal Institute, 
“Daily Mail " [deal Home (Labour-Saving) Competition, 
‘Tho closing dato for sofiding designs in The Daily Mail 
Waeal (Labour-Saving) Home Architects’ Competition, 
‘which Waa to hve boon October dth, is indefinitely post~ 
poned. Ib will bo announood in The Daily Mail when 
‘conditions are normal again. 


“Technical Journals!" Reading Room. 

‘The management of Technical Journals desiros to call 
tho attention of architectural students to the fact thot. at 
29, ‘Tothill Street, Westminster, s spocially appointed 
retding-room has been startod, to'whidh thoy are cordially 
invited. In addition to the standard architectural 
works, visitors to the reading-room may consult any of the 
books in the brary. 


Professional Notices. 

Me. Martin Briggs [F.] has transferred his office to 88 
Gowor Stréet, W.C.1, near University College, 

‘Mr, Arthur Knapp-Fisher (.] and Mr. Lawrenoe Powell 
have entered into partnership, and will practiee under the 
stylo of Knapp-Fisher & Powell at 83 Palace Streot, 
Westminster, S.W.1. Mx. Knapp-Visher has, in conse- 
quence, changed his address “from 28 Old’ Buildings, 
Lincoln's Inn, to 88 Palaco Street, 8.W.1. 

‘A demobilised officer desires a junior partnership with a 
firm of London architects. Qualified. for Associateship, 
RIBA. Apply, KD. E,, ojo Secretary R.LB.A., 9 
Conduit Street, Wal. 

Associate BLLB.A., with upwards of 20 years’ general 
‘experience, especially schools and institution work, desires 
to meot another architect with view to partnership or 
purchase of practice, London or oasy reach of London 
preferred, but not essential. Write, W. B. 0., ojo Seare- 
tary R.LB.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.l. 


















































RAILROAD TERMINALS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


By Ben J, Lusscuez, of New York, Fellow of the American Institute of Architects, 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, 26th May, 1919. 


SSUMING that any good building should express its function both in plan and design, suit its 

A environment, be truthful in the expression of its structural elements and the technique of the 

‘use of the materials of which it is built, indicate the principal elements of its plan in its ex- 

terior, and withal bo pleasing in appearance, it is oasy to establish a broad standard according to which 
particular buildings, such as railroad stations, may be judged. 

The function of a railroad station or terminal is above all to provide in convenient and proper 
manner a connecting link between the servieo of the railroad and the public who use that service. 
Every requirement of plan must fundamentally be based on the idea of making it easier, safer and 
pleasanter for the traveller to avail himself of the facilities of the lines of transportation. ‘These re- 

“quirements have boon extended until the greater terminals in the United States really house domplete 
communities in themselves. Such terminals as the Pennsylvania and Grand Central in New York, in 
addition to the usual provisions for waiting rooms, dining rooms, comfort rooms, barber shops, parcel 
checking rooms, news stands, telegraph and telephone booths, include shops where every variety of 
goods from flowers to clothing and from drugs to toys may be bought, as well as having 
hhugo adjacont hotels which may be reached by underground corridors without exposure to the 
weather. Some buildings, especially those at New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Kansas City, 
contain tho offices of the railroads, and some even contain space for public rental. Most of the larger 
buildings have been luxuriously built, and the maintenance and overhead charges have mounted to 
more than fifty oonts per passenger. 

‘The environment should influence the plan and design of any building to great extent, and the 
physical conditions of the sito must do so, ‘Tho character of tho traffic and number of transportation 
lines mnst, of course, determine certain important features of the terminal plan, the proper adjustment 
of avenues of access, whether subway, surface or elevated, must determine other important features ; 
for, to function properly, the railroad terminal must not only accommodate the great traffic lines which 
it serves but must be conveniently and easily reached by those who wish to travel. A vestibule should 
not exist for its own sake, it is always a connecting link between tho without and the within, As for 
the exterior, it is riot reasonable to think that stations like those at Washington and Kansas City, with 
great open plazas in front of them, should be designod in the same spirit as the stations in New York 
City, surrounded by comparatively narrow streets, and year by year being more hemmed in by tall 
buildings. 

‘Truthfulnoss in the frank nse of each material for its own sake and not in imitation’ of something 
lse, and frank declaration of structure are somewhat rare in modem building. In this regard your 
own Prof. Lethaby has some sincere and pertinent words to say in his articles on“ Living Architecture,” 
one of which was recently reprinted in our Journal. We build steel frames, cover them in imitation of 
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structural masonry with stone which serves but little structural purpose, or if stone is too expensive, 
‘wo uso terra-cotta in imitation of stone~-an imitation of an imitation. Some years ago, Mr. Leopold 
Bidlitz expressed it well when he said, “we build in one material, cover it with a second in imitation of 
athird.” ‘This untruth has become so common that it hardly deceives any more and has almost become 
innocent from its frequent use, ag Ruskin says of gilding. ‘The railroad station, if it is to assumo its 
proper placa in the city plan, khould certainly be truthful and sincere architecture. f 

‘Inasmuch as the great majority of travellers enter or leave a city through one of its railroad 
terminals, the modem terminal is as truly a vestibule or gateway to the city as was the medieval town 
gate. And moreover, it is its front and principal gateway or vestibule where guests first partake of 
the city’s hospitality, and as such should be designed in keeping with this fact. - 

Probably no two architects ever solved this kind of problem in the same way, and unfortunately 
‘many architeots never attempt to solve the problem, merely making their buildings good looking, and 
‘one day the Parthenon serves as the model for a bank, the next for a theatre, and again for a synagogue 
So with our railrond stations, many are merely compositions of what is so often miscalled architecture, 
and for which real architecture is often sacrificed—compositions of more or less original interpretations, 
or rather misintérprotations, of hackneyed elements. Where serious attempt has been made really to 
express what should be expressed in the railroad terminal we have results as various as the frank tran- 
soription, on a grand seale, ot Roman splendour in the Pennsylvania terminal of New York, the rather 
inritating essay in the style of the Beaux-Arts School of the Grand Central of New York, the cold, im- 
personal, heavy treatment of the Washington Terminal, the almost brutal dotail and scale of the Kansas 
City station, and the breaking away from precedent in the forms used and the reliance on colour of the 
‘comparatively small Rochester station. 

Bofors considering particular buildings it might be well to recall some facts regarding the physical 
-motamotphosis of railway terminal buildings in the United States as well as somo peculiaritios of trans 
portation conditions and requirements which tend to modify'the terminal plan in different parts of the 
country. A quarter of a century ago the chiot characteristio of our large railway stations was the 
goat train shed covering the entering tracks. ‘Pheso wero huge engineering works, and often quite 
impressive on:eccount of their great span and loftiness ; spans of from 250 to 800 feet, and heights of 
trom 75 to 100 feot being common, ‘The large South Station in Boston, the old Pennsylvania terminal in 
‘Jersey City, the Broad Street station in Philadelphia, the La Salle and Rock Island stations in Chicago, 
fand the stations in Pittsburgh and St. Louis, have such train sheds of huge dimensions. Now, the 
‘great train shed, as part of the railway terminal, has disappeared. In New York, where trains are 
electrified some distance outside the city, tho trains enter the terminals through subways. In ei 
whero the trains are not electrified there are separate sall sheds, each parallel to and covering two 
tracks, with ingenious continuous ventilators between sheds, Such is the arrangement in Washington 
and Kansas City, and was first used in the Delaware and Lackawanna station at Hoboken. 

In Boston, New York and other eastern cities, thero is a heavy suburban commutation trafic 
which requires considerable trackage, and which is apt to eauso great congestion morning and evening. 
Most of the eastem stations are terminals, with very little through traffic. In Chicago, the stations are 
neatly all terminals for lines centering there, and to a lessor extent this is true of the St. Louis station. 
‘At Kansas City, however, we have a great way station for many transcontinental lines, with only @ 
comparatively sinall number of lines terminating. On the western coast the stations are mnostly of a 
combination type—terminals for the transcontinental lines and way stations for the coast lines. In 
‘the south there are separate accommodations, such as waiting rooms, dining rooms and comfort rooms, 
for negroes and whites. Washington presented a problem which was unique. The terminal which 
‘would have comfortably served the ordinary trafic to and from Washington would have been entirely 
inadequate for the groat throngs coming to the capital every four years to witness the Presidential in« 
‘auguration, so the terminal was planned to serve these quadrennial crowds. It is interesting to note 
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that even these magnificent proportions proved none too large for war-time trafic. ‘The Washington 
station also presents the unusual feature of a special suite of rooms for the President. 

In this country, checked luggage, express (goods shipped on the fast passenger schedules) and mail 
aro usually handled at or near the passenger terminals, while heavy goods shipments on the slower 
freight schedules are handled quite independently. There are usually entirely independent so-called 
freight torminals and yards for this slowor service. ‘Thoso terminals are ordinarily huge warehouses 
where goods are received on arrival or for shipment, and are plain buildings fulfilling the mero utili- 
tarian requirement of enclosed space with convenient platforms for loading and unloading, adjacent to 
tho railroad tracks. ‘These structures will not be disoussed in the following paragraphs which describe 
the moro important terminals in the United States, taken in geographical order. 

‘The South Station in Boston was built about 22 years ago by Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge, archi- 
teots. It is ono of the largest.and busiest stations in the country, more than 700 trains arriving and 
departing daily. It has a great train shed ; the plan is not noteworthy, in factit has developed serious 
faults with use, In design it is extremely simple, going but little beyond tho utilitarian requirements 
of its purpose, 7 

‘The Grand Central terminal in New York City is one of the néwest and most complete terminals 
in tho country. Reed and Stem, with Warren and Wetmore, wore the architects. ‘Thostation building 
proper is 800 fect wide and 688 feet long. ‘The plan is a brilliant one. Electrified trains enter on two 
subway levels, one for express trains and the othor for local and commutation trains. ‘There axe no 
stairways for use of travellers, all evels and storeys being connected by inclined planes or ramps of easy: 
grade, The principal entrance leads by a short easy ramp into the large general waiting room, from 
hore another short ramp leads into the great express concourse on the main level. Beneath this:con- 
cours is ono similar in size, but with lower siling, for the local and suburban trains, Gates for direct 
‘Accoss to each track open from each concourse. ‘Tho principal features of the ptan are simply arranged. 
‘Travellers arriving or loaving on express trains must pass through the architeotural heart of the plan, 
tho grand concourse, ‘The subground-level arrangements of tho terminal are extremely ingenious. 
‘The building connects, underground, with an interurban subway station and three great hotels, Shops 
of every description, where nearly every necessity of life may be bought, line the underground arteries 
ofciroulation, Ticket offices, parcel room, branch post office, open on the express concourse. Telegraph 
and telephone booths and minor pareel rooms occur in various parts of the building. The genera] 
waiting room-is for both sexes, but off it at either end are rest and comfort rooms for men and women. 
‘The general dining and lunch rooms are on the lower concourse level, under the waiting room. ‘The 
track yards are below the surface of the ground. ‘This aroa is roofed over and used for streets and build- 
ing sites. It is difficult to desotibo in words the stupendous layout of the Grand Central terminal, 
From the standpoint of serving as connecting link betwoen the travelling public and the railroad 
service, this terminal is undoubtedly a success, one of the really great modern plans. 

In design this terminal is not nearly so suocessful. Influenced by the Modern French School, it is 
rather pyrotechnical in quality and possesses neither marked dignity nor impressive beauty. ‘The vast 
dimensions are often dwarfed by the great scale of the parts. ‘The distinguishing feature of the main 
fagade is the range of three arched windows, each 88 fect wide and 60 fect high. ‘The piers separating 
these windows are hollow and the great windows are double glazed. At different levels in the space 
between the outér and inner glazing, are glass floors, thus continuing, through crystal corridors, the 
circulation around the large lofty rooms, at the levels of the various stories in other parts of the building, 
The principal front is surmounted by a clock and group of seulpture representing Mercury flanked by 
Minerva and Hereules. ‘This sculpture is of such colossal seale that the magnificent dimensions of the 
whole front are dwarfed, and its real dimensions are never realized Here and there, the interiors are 
more successful, but on the whole the interior design suffers from the same faults as the exterior. 

‘The terminal building contains the railroad offices as well as space for rental. 
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‘The Pennsylvania terminal in New York is perhaps the most important work of McKim, Mead 
and White, and shows a great deal ot Mr. McKim’s influence. Like much of this firm's work, it is 
planned after tho Italian fashion of fitting the whole scheme to the end of gaining architectural effect. 
Perhaps no finer example of a Classic Order exists in this country than the Roman Dorie—elmost Tuscan 
Order of the Pennsylvania station. Perhaps no finer roofed space exists in this country than the 
‘maguificent goneral waiting room of this station—a room frankly adapted from the baths of Caracalla. 
One cannot help focl, however, that although the traveller may be rewarded by many beauties of plan 
and many impressive vistas, his comfort and convenience were not the most important considerations. 

‘The principal entrance is through a stately arcado lined on both sides with shops. At the end of 
this arcade aro the restaurant and lunch rooms on either side, and a fight of stairs leading down into 
the magnificent general waiting room. At the ends of this great room are flights of stairs leading up 
to the side-stroct entrances. ‘The general waiting room is entirely finished in what seems to be Traver- 
tino marble, but one’s enthusiasm is slightly dampened when he learns that above a few courses from 
the floor, the finish is but an excoedingly clover imitation of Travertine, ‘The first impression of this 
glorious room with its soft colouring, its subdued map decorations by Jules Guerin, and the sunlight 
stroaming in from somo of the great clerestory windows, is an unforgettable one, ‘This general waiting 
room contains the ticket officos, parcel rooms, telegraph and telephones, entrance to the baggage room, 
which is under one of the restaurants, and an entranco to the subway station Adjacent to it are the 
driveways for incoming and outgoing cab service. But despite its name this great room is not a waiting 
room—there aro no seats in it—it is only a magnificent architootural noto in the scheme. 

Opposite the entranee arcade, on the othor side of the general waiting room, is a short passage into 
the Grand Concourse. On either side of this passage aro two comparatively small waiting rooms, one 
for men and ono for women, and accessible to these, but on the lower level, are appropriate rest and 
comfort rooms. 

‘Tho Grand Concourse is a space about twice the size of the general waiting room. In it are the 
train gates opening on Jong flights of stairs leading to the train level below. Off the Concourse are 
stairways leading up to the surrounding streots. In this Concourse tho interior steal columns, arches 
‘and trusses are left exposed. Where this structural work abuts against the masonry walls the junoture 
ig not ahappy one. One admires the frank declaration of structure but laments the ngraceful joining 
swith masonry, especially when it is realized that often this masonry is but a useless covering for a con~ 
tinuation of the steel structure, ‘The plan looks well on, paper, its parts are well proportioned and 
balanced, but its groat defect is that its principal feature, which should be the heart of the building, is 
but a designer's four de force and not « functional centre, for the traveller may enter the terminal and 
board his train, or leave the terminal without passing through thé so-called general waiting room which 
is so expressive of the city's welcome and hospitality. ‘There are many other exits and entrances, 
more direct and convenient than the important line of eireulation through this great room. ‘The main 
features of tho plan are fairly well indicated on the exterior. 

‘The ground area of the Pennsylvania terminal is 455 foot by 800 feet. ‘Tho general waiting room 
ia about 100 feet by 800 feet. Across the strect at the front, and directly connected with the terminal 
by subway, is the new Pennsylvania Hotel. Across the street at tho rear, and built over the tracks, 
is the new General Post Office. 

‘The Hudson terminals in lower New York are really huge office buildings occupying two squares. 
‘Tho basement and eub-basements are continuous for the two buildings, and aro utilized as the terminals 
for the Hudson Tubes. ‘These tubes include a conneotion to Manhattan ‘Transfer, a station on the main 
line of the Pennsylvania Reilroad a few miles out in New Jersey. ‘Thus the Hudson terminals serve 
‘3 a downtown terminal for the Pennsylvania, The tubes also serve as connections for two other rail- 
roads. The principal trafic is suburban, and the trains are all electrified. ‘Phe terminal space is in- 
geniously planned, and includes all the accommodations of a complete railroad station, as well as many 
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shops of every description. Some idea of the size of this terminal may bo gained from the fact that the 
twin buildings house approximately 12,000 persons. ‘The exteriors are designed entirely as office build- 
ings and have no relation to their use as terminals. Clinton and Russell were the architects. 

Philadelphia has two stations of importance, the Broad Street Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and tho Philadelphia and Reading station. In both the tracks come in on elevated structures, and are 
covered with great train sheds. ‘The space below the tracks in the Reading station is utilized as a 
market place. ‘The head-house in each station contains the waiting rooms and other necessary rooms. 
Neither building is noteworthy in plan or design. . 

‘The Washington station is one of the largest-and most elaborate of American stations. Its site 
was doterminod by the so-called McKim commission on the plan of Washington, and its architect, Mr, 
D.H. Burnham, was a member of that commission, ‘The building fronts on a large semi-circular plaza 
fat the intersection of two wide avenues. ‘The plan is simple. ‘The principal entranco is through the 
great arcade at the front directly into the barrel-vaulted waiting room, 220 feot by 180 feet in size. At 
one ond of this waiting room is a space leading to the eab concourse, and on either side of this corridor 
aro the ticket offices, parcels and baggage rooms. At the other end of the waiting room are the restau 
rants, beyond which, and entirely shut off from the rest of tho building, is the President's suite. Back 
of this main waiting room is the concourse, 760 feet long. On this concourse open the train gates 
leading to the difforent tracks. Most of the tracks, and all the principal fooms of the station, are on the 
ground level. ‘The planis spacious, simple and direot, but has the defect of not compelling the traveller, 
by directness and convenience, to pass through the most important room of the scheme, the main wait 
ing room, on arrival or departure. For those arriving by cab, especially, it is more convenient and 
direot to go straight to the concourse unless such travellers wish to buy tickets or attend to luggage, 
which they must go more or less out of their way to do. ‘The exterior is dignified and impressive, ex- 
presses the plan well, but is rathor cold and impersonal. It holds its soale well. ‘The interiors are far 
Joss successful, and are not only cold and impersonal, but heavy in effect. 

‘As was stated before, the Washington station was built to accommodate, not the normal travelling 
toand from Washington, but the great quadrennial inaugural erowds. ‘This being considered an unjust 
burden on the railroads, the cost of this terminal was shared by the Government and the two principal 
railroads using it, the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore and Ohio. 

“Phe Rochester, N.Y., station, although comparatively small and simplo, is noteworthy for its fronk 
struoture-revealing design and the use of coloured brick and faience for decoration. ‘The plan is exceed- 
ingly direct and simple—an ample waiting room with the necessary utilities kept as compact as possible 
and grouped conveniently around it, Mr. Claude Fayette Bragdon was tho architect. 

‘The Pennsylvania station in Pittsburgh consists of threo parts : a great domed porte-cochére or cab 
concourse and entrance, back of this a tall office building, the main floor of which is used for waiting 
rooms and other needed rooms, and back of all this the lofty train shed covering the tracks. The 
architectural effect is not indioative of a railroad terminal, yet the scheme fits the physical and practical 
requirements of the site well. ‘The architect was D. H. Burnham. 

‘The architectural mass of the Michigan Central station in Detroit is somewhat similar to that of 
the Pittsburgh station. Here we have a low, pleasingly-dosigned building expressive of a terminal, 
backed by a tall office building. ‘The total result is neither congruous nor pleasing. ‘The station plan 
‘continues through the main floor of the office building. The train sheds are of the modern low pattern. 
‘At the side is a surface car loop and cab concourse. Reed and Stem, with Warren and Wetmore, the 
architects of the Grand Central in New York, were the architects. 

In Chicago there are six important railroad stations, each accommodating from one to several 
lines. Of theso, one, the Chicago North-western, is of comparatively recent construction and thoroughly. 
‘modern, though the planning is not as convenient as it might be, and there is considerable climbing up 
and down of staits to make necessary connections. ‘The old Union Station, so-called, used by the Penn- 
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sylvania, the Burlington, the Chicago and Alton, and the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railroads, 
is being replaced by an extensive and elaborate structure which has been much delayed by war con~ 
ditions. Tt is said that this new station, of which D. H. Burnham & Co. are the architects, will rival 
the Pennsylvania and Grand Central stations of New York in completeness of lay-out and dignity of 
dosign, Of the older stations, the Le Salle is perhaps the most noteworthy. It is used by the Wabash 
Railroad, some of the New York Central lines, and other important railroads, ‘The main floor of this is 
‘one storey above the ground level, on the same level as the elevated tracks and the station of the inter- 
urban elevated line, "The tracks ate covered by one large train shed. 8, 8. Beman was the architect. 
‘Tho Bt. Louis Union station, THeodore 0. Link architeot, was built almost a quarter of a century 
ago, and for several yoars was considered the finest and best equipped station in the country. It is of 
the great train shed type with the main waiting room a storey above the track or ground level. As is 
‘usual in this type of station, the ground level space under the waiting room is used as a concourse and 
additional general waiting space. ‘Tho design is a modified Romanesque with a tall clock tower, and 
altogether is indicative of the plan, At ono end of the building is a semi-detached wing usod as a hotel. 
‘Tho New Union station in Kansas City, Jarvis Hunt architeot, takes high rank for effectiveness 
of plan. Itis shaped like the letter “ 1,” 550 fest by 600 fect. Tts main front is along the head of the 
“11.” ‘The tracks run parallel to the front and cross the stem of the "a full storey below the main 
floor level. The entrances are through two wide arches in the main front, which lead direotly into the 
great lobby. At one end of this lobby is a corridor loading to the eab concourse, with baggage and 
ppatoel rooms on each side of the corridor. At the other end of the lobby are the restaurant and lunch 
room. So far the plan of the head of the “I” bears a marked resemblance to the plan of the main 
part of the Washington station, At the contre of the entranco side of the lobby is a series of ticket, 
booths arranged on a semui-oval projecting into the lobby. Opposite these ticket booths is an archway 
leading into tho stem of the “',” which is the gondral ‘waiting, room. At each side of the general 
‘waiting room are wide corridors leading back to the general lobby. In theso corridors are the stairways 
and clevators leading down to the traak Jovel, one set for each pair of tracks. ‘Departing travellers use 
tho triiin, gates at tho sides of the waiting room which Iead directly to the stairs and elevators in the 
corridors. Arriving travellers pass down the corridors directly into the general lobhy. ‘Thus departing, 
and arriving travellers never interfere with each other, and no traveller ean reach the trains or reach 
the street from the trains without passing through the general lobby, around which all the utilities are 
‘conveniently arranged, and which is the feature of the scheme. Baggage is handled on the track level 
beneath the goneral lobby, mail and express in two low, track-level wings at either end of the building. 
‘Tho train shed system covers an area of about 500 feet by 1,500 feot, and is composed of low, individual 
sheds with continuous ventilators between them. Various railroad offices are placed in the upper 
storeys of the end wings of the front, in which are located the dining rooms, baggage and parcel rooms 
on the main floor. ‘The*building fronts on a plaza 800 feet wide, beyond which is a park. ‘The design 
is overwhelmingly largo in soale and brutal in detail, but is a frank, straightforward expression of the 
plan, ‘Thero has evidently been a serious effort made to express the function of a gateway and vestibule 
to the city. 

‘The waiting room is so intimately related to the train gatos that there is perhaps less waiting’ in 
Jine at tho train gates in this station than in any other large station, despite the fact that this ignoring 
of the waiting room is a popular habit of the restless American, 

‘The Burlington station in Omaha, Walker and Kimball architects, is a small building of consider- 
able charm in plan and design. It is a simple, almost severe, low domed Classic building. The pedi- 
mented portico leads into a large room under the dome. In the centre of this room is a great double 
circular staircase leading to the room below on the track level. ‘The stairways are go arranged that one 
Sight the pair pases beneath the other, with obvious advantage in separating incoming and ontgning 
trave . he 
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Many important buildings have been omitted from this description mainly for the reason that the 
writer was less intimately acquainted with them than with those described, and again for the reason 
that the most important ones given have established types which to a greater or less extent have served 
as prototypes for later buildings. Worthy new buildings have been erected in recent: years in Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Dallas, New Orleans, Birmingham, Memphis, Richmond, Baltimore, Utica, N.Y., 
Now Haven, and other cities, In the south-western part of the country, where the traditions of the 
old Spanish missions.are still deservedly alive, several interesting stations have been built in this style, 





‘Those in Albuquerque, } 


.H,, and San Diego, Cal., are good examples. Many small suburban stations 


of worth have been built throughout the country, among these, those designed by H. H. Richardson 
some twenty-five or thirty years ago for the Boston and Albany Railroad, still hold a distinguished 


place. 


DISCUSSION ON MR. LUBSCHEZ’S PAPER. 


‘Mr. Jous W. Siurson in the Chair. 


[Zhe Cuarewax, prior to the reading of the Paper, 
explained that it had been prepared at the instance 
of the Sessional Papers Committe, who addressed 
request to the President. of the American Institute 
‘of Architaots that he would nominate some member 
who would give the R.LB.A. the latest information 
about the groat American terminals, He had nomi~ 
nated for this task Mr. Lubschoz, who, however, thep 
greatly regretted, could not be present to deliver the 
foperin pon, "The Prosdant han aod Mr. Arthur 

‘en to be good enough to read it to the meoting,) 

Mr. PAUL WATERHOUSE, I.8.A., in proposing 
a vote of thanks to tho author of the Paper, said : 

Wo may feel gratoful to the writer for drawing our 
attontion particularly to two things. One is the nse 
of the grand manner in stations. ‘This is very in- 
portant, because the grand manner is essential for 
making monumental the things which are in large 
publio use, and there is nothing larger in publio uae 
than stations. ‘Those, it has been well said, should 
express welcome to those who are coming in, and « 
kindly farewell to those who are going away. We 
‘ought to make our stations the best looking things in 
our town, for that reason if for no other. ‘The other 
subject is the very important one which may be 
‘embodied in a sentence : that stutions are intended 
not mexely to make trains comfortable, but to make 
people comfortable, Tt seems to be better recog- 
nised in the States that the passenger is the important 
person : after all, he is the one who pays, When we 
Zot nationaistion of rallwaye, which 1 ope we aba 
not, there will not be tho competition between the 
‘various lines who ater for the public, and we sball 
have reasdn to fear a drop in the standard of public 
comfort. I think we ought to insist upon maintaining 
it. ‘Zo us in England, in London in particular, this 
question of station building is bound to be of over- 
whelming importance in the near future. And the 
Americans can help us for this reason : they pick up 
all these affairs by the big end, and we pick them up 
‘by the smallend. That is not our fault. We have 
‘been pioneers in many ways, but we have acted with 


























timidity. You have only to think of the way in 
which the London and North-Western Railway first 
slunk into London, They said, “ We will have a 
‘lway to London,” and then fear eame upon ther, 
‘and they said, “It will never do to have a real live 
engine coming into London as far as Huston Roa, 
iti im "a0 they brought the engines as far 
south as Chalk Farm, and conveyed the passengers 
from there into London by another means, The 
Americans oan teach us lessons as to how to deal with 
these things, ‘The records of their stations, of their 
plan and design, will be of use to us ae examples arid, 
no doubt, ag a warning. ‘The writer of this paper has 
rawn attention to things which he considers faults, 
fas well as to things which he regards as virtuos. We 
have only to look at our railway stations in London 
+o realise what hae been done and what has vet to be 
dono. St, Pancras, which was built with extra. 
ordinary forothought in the minds of both architect, 
and engineer, is a long way ahead of other stations in 
London, and I shall always consider it one of the 
finest things in design and enterprise. Alongside of it 
in King’s Cross Station, a curious example of a oombi- 
nation of boldness and timidity. The timidity should 
not have been there ; if it had boon bold all through it 
would have been a success. Liverpool Street Station 
is a case of degency without dignity. Dignity could 
have been thero; it has great size, and has got 
‘enormous crowds to deal with, exowds which it cannot 

juite cope with even now,/with all its enlargement. 
Jn Waterloo we soe a laudable effort being made, and 
‘thero is something of the grand style about it. “Tt is 
our nearest appronch to a proper station, and it is 
not completed yet. In Victoria Station ‘there is a 
great effort, but hampered because it has gone in for 
length and not width ; you do not want to walk a. 
ong way to the train when you get into the station. 
But that is not Victoria’s fault ; there isn't room for 
it to expand sideways, and therefore you have a long 
platform to traverse before you get to your train, 
Inevitably, certain stations will have to'be rebuilt. 
‘All of us aze optimists enough to know, as well as to 
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hope, that Charing Oross Station must go. Some of 
us hope Cannon Street will also go. At any rate, 
changes must be made. London Bridge Station, if it 
is not rebuilt, will drop to pieces some day. And we 
must yebuild them in the grand manner, and if we can 
gota hint from our friends over the water, so much 
the better forns, and we shall thank them forit. Now 
a-word about the question of style and sincerity, As 
to style, T think there is every reason for copying the 
Romans. Had the Romans heen spared to the present 
time, they would have beaten all the world in the 
matter of railway stations ; it would have been just 
their job. We can seo, by their larger basilieas and 
thelr big baths, how well they would have dealt with 
it. There is no need to hesitate in following classical 
models ; the remarkable way in which the great free 
nation of America has placed itself under the happy 
bondage of classical architecture shows once more 
‘the claims that architecture has upon those classical 
models. With regard to sincerity, it is pointed out 
in this paper that sometimes the sincerity business 
has failed. In the MeKim, Mead and White station 
i steel columns makes wrtistic 
inst walls which are built 
je, We have got some way 
do not say wo shall forget 
‘him—we laid our foundations of art, upon Ruskin, 
and he taught us invaluable less theno was 
‘great fallacy in Ruskin's dootrine of sincerity, If you 
say you must be able to see from tho outside all that 
is within, you will blame the Creator, becatise no one 
‘wears his digestive apparatus outside! Covering is 
‘ logitimate process of art. Stoel is unpleasant material 
to min‘up against in arailway station ; its nioor to run 
up again ofber materials, and it isnot t look at 
other materials, And I ean see no artistic or Christian 
reagon why you should not cover up a steel stanchion 
with something nicer. ‘Thero in no artistic harm in 
covering where such covering serves « useful purpose. 
One other small point. ‘Thero is little mention of 
lifts here, and much mention of staircases. Mounting 
‘staironses can be a very toilsome business in a railway 
station, but tolling up xamps is very much worse 
Tam gure great attentlon wil bave tobe given to the 
question of level, partly beonuse in lange stations we 
may have two levels for trains, or at all events, trains 
above and below the passengor platforms. And in 
crowded cities, like London, we are faced with the 
level difficulty in that the trains must come in ei 
above the lovel of the adjoining roads, or below the 
level of adjoining roads, Tn places where the lines 
‘run out level with eet, tho street. system 
for half « mile along it is biseoted and divorced one 
side from the other. We have a large system of 
‘overhead railways in the South of London, and a 
smaller system of subsoil railways in other parts, so 
the lovel question in the designing of railways is a 
very important one. 
Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH (F.], in seconding the vote 
of thanks, regretted the absenoe of illustrations, 
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Few things, he said, were more stimulating than the 
study of photographs and drawings of American 
buildings. | So many of those bulaings were marked 
by atch distinguished individuality, by such an 
astonishing powor of facing ancl dealing with new pro- 
blems, often with brilliant suocess, that those present 
would have been glad of the opportunity that evenin 

of looking upon some of the remarkable examples of 
work described in the paper. * : 

Mr. W. J. H. LEVERTON, Licentiate, observed 
that the author had referred to an American station 
in whioh the incoming traffic was kept separate from 
the outgoing. This was often neglected in London 
termini, At tho Brighton station at Victoria, the 
incoming and outgoing traffic was hopelessly mixed, 
‘and led to much congestion and delay. Tustrations, 
of course, would have been interesting, but the 
descriptions were so clear that the plan and. design 
could be very well followed without them, 

Mr. EDWARD W. HUDSON [4.}, remarked that 
his sojourn in America had not allowed him to visit 
many of the places named in the paper. But from 
tome lmowledge of the Pennsylvania Station in New 
York City ho could aay that it was a very noble 
‘example of the style in which it was designed, although 
as an old Gothio student he was not particular 
interested in the atyl Tt was much more sober and 
restrained than the Grand. Central Station—a specific 
ppieop of Beaux-Arts work, ‘Tho designers of that 
station, and those who assisted them, were, he believed, 
practically trained in Paris, ‘The interior decoration 
work, the frosooes and the bronze and marble work, 
‘were certainly very fino. Some of the stations in 
rural places in the States had no architectural 
interest, but. on the whole those in New York wore 
very successful. 

‘THE CHAIRMAN, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said : 

Mr. Waterhouse has dealt very fully with the paper, 
which was an admirable one, and it struck me ag 
boing marked with an unusual gift of imagination, 
‘The paper suffers, of course, as Mr. Joseph said, from 
not being illustrated, and that is a very great drav- 
back ; but I think I have rarely read a paper—and.I 
hhad the privilego of having a copy before me—in 
which I was able moro easily to visualise to myself 
tho plans which were being described. I thought it 
very excellent, And there was a touch of imagina- 
ion in the writer's description of the objects of 
tation, that, after all, the arrival station in a city 
is the great Propyles, the gate of entrance: to the 
city itself; that is how the stranger first sees the 
city, Here, we come through lines of chimney 
pots when we arrive at Liverpool Street station, and 
T can imagine nothing more depressing. And the 
reason, I think, as Me. Watechouge pointed out, that 
the London stations are so lacking in mass and in 
breadth of arrangement is that they were not 
planned by architects, but by engineers, Engineers 
have no imagination, they never could plan a building, 
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* After they have, planned » building all wrong, the 
architect is called in, and requested to put a cost af 
architecture on it—as though he could do it with a 
pot of paint. Fine architecture oan never be got in 
that way. Tf it is to be planned, the technical 
knowledge of the engineer must be called into play, 
but he must have with him an architect who is used 


to co-ordinating the whole of the conditions which , 


fare necessary to create a great plan, to plan a xailwa 
station, "Without that, wo tall never ative at 8 
great plan for our railway termini, 

Mr, KEEN, responding to a vote of thanks passed 
to him for réading the paper, said that by a curious 
coincidence on the only two previous occasions when 
he had read architeotural papers for their authors both 
‘papers were from America, ‘The last was by Mr, Mul- 
ford Robinson, which he read at tho Town Planing 
Congress a few years ago, one of the most beautiful 
picoes of English oomposition he had read. The 
other was by Mr. Clipston Sturgis, read at the Arcbi- 
‘eotural Association : a vory finely composed paper, 
and illustrated. Tt was a great regret, to 
him that this most excellent paper by Mr. Lubschez 
had not the accompaniment of a series of lantern 
slides, to show what the stations looked like. 











THE LATE H. W. LONSDALE. 


Being one of the few remaining old friends of the 
Inte HL W. Lonsdale, T thought it night interest your 
readers to hha ¢ acoount of the life of one of 
‘such considerable and versatile ability. 

His family has furnished some distinguished naval 
and military men. But the subjeot of this short 
memoir was the only one of the-family that showed 
any considerable talent for the fine arts, though his 
mother had some knowledge of miniature painting, 
‘His father held & Government appointment in Mexico, 
‘where Lonsdale was born; At a very early age he 
was sent to England to commence his education, 
Then he went to France and Germany to complete it. 
Spanish he readily acquired from his early life in 
Mexico. Italian I think he learied after gaining a 
‘Travelling Studentship at the R.A. 

T think I am correct in saying he was articled to 
‘Mr. Kindle, the architect, and entered as a student at 
the R.A. Soon after his travels in Italy, Sicily and 
Greece, he entered the office of the late W. Burges, 
AR.A, who with his usual discernment’ quickly 
realised Lonsdale’s ability. Together they drew up & 
scheme for the glass and mosaic pavement for Cork 
Cathedral, on which Mr. Burges was engaged. This 
Jed to Lonsdale taking up decoration. I, with many 
others, feel that in this way a very able architect was 
lost to'the world 

He completed the glass and decoration for Cork 
Cathedral and the glass and decoration for St. Mary's, 
Whitechapel, for his brother-in-law, Mr. Ayton-Lee. 
He designed and carried out the decoration of Cundiff 
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Castle, under Mr, Burges, for the late Marquis of Bute, 
After Mr. Burges died Lord Bute came to him for 
decorative, heraldic and historio work. Also for 
seals, bookplates, eto. Many of his architect friends 
‘came to him to design and exeoute windows for them. 
‘Lonsdale was no poor exponent of the art of paint- 
ing, though he bad a very modest opinion of his 
owers. His two-hour sketches were greatly admired 
‘many distinguished painters. He stutied from 
the lif ae the evening class at the Slade Sohool, end 
showed considerable pluck when a middle-aged man 
in going to Antwerp to study painting, afterwards 
‘working atnight at the Langham, His great pleasure 
‘was to go away sketching with a brother artist, and he 
Ine lot many beautiful cords of suoh trips, “Ho waa 
also a groat authority on Perspective, holding the post 
of Examiner at South Kensington under the Board of 
Education for some years. 

‘His unsolfish disposition and most lovable qualities 
ed him to all his friends, and his knowledge was 
i the disposal of any that sought it. 

He joined the Architectural Association in 1864, 
and took considerable share in starting the 4.4. 
‘Sketch Book ; many of his drawings will be found in 
the earlier volumes, Tn 1873, in conjunction with 
BE. J. Tarver, ho published Zlustrations of Mediawat 
Costume. He was elected an Hon, Associate of the 
R.LB.A. in 1896. He died of heart failure at his 
brother's house in New Brighton, Cheshire, and his 
body was laid to rest in his parents? grave in Tedding- 
ton Cemetery, close to the spot where his sister and 
hor husband, B, C, Ayton-Lee, were buried, 

R. W. Mappox, 

















Decimal Coinage. 

To the Editor, Jounsat R.LB.Ay— 
Srn,—I was privileged, ab the command of tho 
Prose, sjeesns tht Royal Intute a est, 


ing atthe Mansion House, under the chairmanship of 
‘the Lord Mayor of Eondon, on 14th October, on tho 
subject of Decimal Coinage. After » short ‘addrose 
from the chair, in which the importance of the subject 
was acknowledged, the meeting was addressed: by Sir 
Gilbert Molesworth, who successfully introduced 
decimal coinage into Ceylon in 1876, after five years 
of opposition, and who gave an wocount of the ready 
way in which it was accepted and of its beneficial 
results, Mr. B. C. Barton then gave vigorous speech, 
in which he said that Australia had wanted this 
coinage change for years, but could not take action 
effectively unless the mother country did so. He 
oxpatiated on the great saving in the matter of book- 
keeping and the importance of this aspect in view of 
increased: salaries. He said that progressive firms 
‘thought machinery more than fifteen years old was 
detrimental, but that our system was & thousand year 

old and that every civilised country but ourselves 
(even Persia and Siam) used the decimal system. In 
an interesting historical review the speaker pointed 
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‘out that a bill embodying the present: proposals was 
introduced in 1824, and thet after the destruction of 
our standards by fire the matter was again brought 
up in 1856, ‘The present system, he contended, was 
not made for the needs of to-day ; and, as indicating 
changes, he mentioned that only 120 years ago the 
Bank of England gave wooden tallies as receipts for 
‘money. Though an international coinage was imprac- 
ticable, in which connection the disastzous scheme of 
‘Louis Napoleon was cited, bankers, chambers of com- 
‘merce and the Decimal Association all favoured the 
‘scheme before the meeting, whioh had had very careful 
thought and discussion. ‘This is to retain the pound, 
double florin, florin, shilling and. , the two last 
‘to be denominated half and quarter florins respectively 
to mace to new nck oi, the tn nan fie rl 
and to call t Dalfpenny a ing respec 
ively 42 und 1 tll, The orown, haltorown and 
‘threopenny pieoo would be withdrawn, Arrangements 
would be made for withdrawing the present bronze 
coins at their present value, 25 mils being exchanged. 
foreach 0 in coppers. No decimals nea be weed 
‘ium, £1250 would be £1 2f. (florins) 50m. (mils) 
‘Those arrangements and the many advantages of the 
frystem are sot out in a pamphlet entitled Deoimal 
Joinage, published. by tho Decimal Associntion, of 212, 
Finsbury Pavemont, H.C, Other speakers followed 
‘and a resolution was oarried urging the Government 
to take immediate action at ® time considered 
ceapecially propitious, 
aut lisrdly trespass on your space by comment, 
‘but any scheme to reduoo aloulations and to bring us 
‘moro gn, to common international ground must, T 
‘vaniture to suggest, merit all the support the Royal 
Institute gan give. Tnoidentally, there will be many 
people who will miss the half-crown, and, what is more 
important, it would seem desirable to find mesns for 
preventing every penny article rising to the value of 
1 mil—one-tenth of the half-florin—equal to 12 
‘onrrent price —Yours, eto 











" Araw E. Mowny [F.). 








Liverpool Architectural Society : Sessional Programme. 


2004 Olober—Paper by Sir Ambrose, Poynter, Bart 
[B}: “ Arohiteoture in South-ast Tealy.” 





{ng Contracts.” 

19h January.—Papor by Major Gilbert, W. Frasers 
‘M.C., RIE. [F.]: “An Arcbiteot at tho War.” 

‘0h February.—Paper by Mz. Walter J. Hide: “ Hlectxio 
Installation of Small Houses.’ 

‘23rd February.—Paper by Mr. J. Honry Sellars: “An 
Architect's Use of a Library.’ 

8th March—Paper by Mx. Herbert L, North [F.]: 
“The Flower Garden.” 


tot, iio 

















‘9 CONDUIT SrRMET, LONDON, W., 2nd October 1919. 


CHRONICLE, 
Peace Congratulations : Response from America, 
Omaha, Nebraska: 26 Sept 1013. 

‘Duan Mn. Sreesow,—The American Institute of 
Architects, through the Executive Committee of ite 
Board of Direotors, acknowledges with deepest appre- 
ciation the mossage of greeting and congratulation 
contained in your cablegram, and trusts that a closer 
‘and a deeper aympathy may in future bind together 
the architeots of our several countries—one of the 
profound benisons that shall justify the war and ite 
cost and to which wo, in out full acceptance of the final 
justice of all things, confidently look forward. 

Tn the delay of this response is voiced the desize to 
avo ib shared in by the Exeoutive Commitee of the 
Board of Direotors, whose recent action this note 
records, 

Bolieve me, my dear confrére, most sinoerely yours, 

‘Twouas Rogzns Kimnaxt, 
«President, American Institut of Architect. 


Desolation and Distress in France. 

‘The following notes by the President, Mr: John W. 
Simpson, desoribing his: improssions of a recent tour 
through’ the war-rayaged districts of Franos and 
Belgium, made at tho invitation and under the 
guidance of the French Red Gross, appeared in The 
Builder of the Sd inst.:* 

Tasistent among the rather blurred impressions of a 
rapid journey through the battlefields of Northern 
France is the picture of barbed wire and shells, 
Rusty wire and rusty shells. Wire in tangled masses, 
‘wire neatly tied in faggot-like bundles, wire in rolls, 
shells and shell cases—great and small—in thousands 
of thousands, Wire and shells piled along the road- 
side, wire and shells collected in innumerable, immense 
“R'E, Dumps,” enclosed with still more wire. Lorries, 
too, in inoredible numbers, close ranked in long 
stretching streets ; rusty and filthy like the shells and. 
the wire they once carried, standing incongruous and 
unsheltezed in the open fields, Above all, the sense 
of bareness. To those who know France, the destruc- 
tionof the trees, which shaded theroadsand made them 
s0 beautiful, is even more shooking than that of the 
towns. The latter can be rebuilt, though their 
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DESOLATION AND DISTRESS IN FRANCE 


historio interest is obliterated ; but trees take long, 

wing, and many a generation must pass along 
white, sun-soorched tracks, and curso the vile Boche 
who has sawn through every single trunk, leaving but 
8 foot-high stump. Nor, on the authority of com- 
potent soldiers, was there any military pretext for this 
‘outrage, dono in more malice by beaten barbarians, 
Such trees as remain upon the countryside are dead, 
‘mutilated and flayed by shell-fire, ‘The lovely woods 
are indicated only by scattered groups of ragged, 
brokon poles bereft of foliage, ‘Theextent of tho doo: 
lationis appalling, A tract of country fifty kilometres 
wide, which extends for hundreds of miles, lies ruth- 
lesely and. systematically devastated, Not so much 
ase labourers cotinge has escaped. 

So far as the revival of agriculture is conoerned, 
‘progress seems to have been made in some parts, and 
oro} being got in, ‘Thousands of Boches are 
filling in shell-holes, trenches and dug-outs, clearing 
the fields of the eternal wire, and collecting shells. 
Big, upstanding fellows these prisoners are—taller on 
the average, one would guess, than our own mon— 
‘their physiognomy distinctly brutal as to a large pro- 
portion, Though their uniform does not show them 
to advantage, thoy look woll-nourished and in good 
condition ; the Fronch soldiers, indood, complain that 
the Gormans are better fed than they are themselves, 
‘The ‘ Obinks,” too, of the Chinese labour battalions 
are of surprisingly good physique ; pioturesque figures, 

in their light, thin clothing, they seem less out of 
harmony with their surroundings under the blazing 
sunshine than the Teutons of the P.O.W. camps. 

In other seotors the fields romain as the war loft 
them torn and pitted by high explosives, their 
surface chumed into uneven masses as by an’earth- 

take, High roads everywhere are cleared, and shell 
Flote filed in more orlss; but thro ie nothing of the 
““joy-ride” in motor travelling, and when running 
over the uneven, defective “ cbaussées,” oars and pas- 
sengers alike approch the lint of thelr endurenos 

Of the ruined towns there is little to be said, save 

‘way of memory of what they were. Ono heap of 
building rubbish is much like another ; maps and sign- 
‘boards may tell you that these broken masses of stone 
‘and brick, to which tenacious fragments of roofs and 
floors atill cling, were onoe La Bassée, and that those 
‘were Peronne ; there is nothing but the site by which 
to identify the busy, interesting town we once knew, 
Some, like Arras and St. Quentin, are still standing, 
though, so far as could be seen, without a building, 
small or great, undamaged. ‘The returning inhabi- 
tanta fill their glassless windows with oiled paper or 
other semi-transparent material, patch thé roofs, walls 
and ceilings as best they may with sheets of oorru- 
gated iron, or whatever is available, and resume their 
interrupted life, St. Quentin market-placo is brisk, 
and busy, despite & gang of Boches digging for an 
‘unexploded mine by the Hétel de Ville, under guard 
‘of two “ poilus ” with persuasive-looking bayonets. 

Speaking broadly, reconstruction is not even 
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touched at present; the Vuildings, where not de- 
molished, are insecure to danger point, and it is to 
‘be feared that many will collapse when heavy weather 
‘sotsin, The sewers under the shell-cratered roadway 
must be in lamentable condition, and epidemios would 
‘cause no surprise, Heating, lighting, water supply, 
are all lacking, or at best very defective ; winter will 
Dring much misery to these hapless communities, Yet 
‘the refugees will not be deniod ; they make their way 
back even into such places as Lens, where streets and 
hhouses are mere chaos,of brick refuse, slates, and 
rafter-ends. They seek out what they decide to be 
their former dwelling, construct a lean-to of rough 
boarding or sheet-iron, and support life as they may ; 
iv is often hard to vay how, for in some places the 
very roads are destroyed, and these poor oampers-out 
fare quite innoceesiblo by wheeled traffic, 

‘Among these sufferers the British Committes of 
‘the French Red Cross carries on its noble and courage- 
‘ous work. Unpaid, unseen, living under conditions 
of ovat hardship (ts fin quater at Vitey wo 
frelow lash winter), these devoted. folk, nail 
tromen and gis, dismibate to the neosssitous sooo 
ing to their wants, ‘The organisation is excellent, the 
methods of rliofeffeotive and economical : each case 

visited, the needed ‘“ marmite,” “ casserole,” bed- 
ding, food is supplied—but never money, The duty 
is difficult and trying, not free from actual danger, 
girl takes out her lorry of supplies alone, for hands are 
fow ; she must do hor own running repairs in case of 
bruskdown, abe ia without means of ds 
country is far from safe, But a fortnight back a 
British officor was murdered outside St. Quentin ; 
“T dare not allow my girls out in the town after 
sunset,” anid a Lady Commandant. ‘There is hospital 
work as well, casualties from unexploded sholls, for 
instanoe, axe’ frequent ; detonators, have a fatal at; 
traction for children, and there ate always several 
cases of little hands’ or fingers blown off by those 
dreadful playthings. 

Gartainly a visit to tho dovastnted zone ie a very 
saddening experience ; yet amid the gloom the Fr 
Red Croas glows bright and reassuring, a symbol of 
prosont help in time of trouble, of hope for future 
salvation—J. W. 8. 




















In the same issuo of The Builder, Sir Banister 
Fletcher [F.], who accompanied the President, gives 
‘the following account of the tour: 

‘Leaving London on Wedesday, Srd September, a halt 
‘was called at Boulogne for the first night, ancl this town, 
seems to have suffered comparatively little damage owing 
to the excellent local nerial defences. An early start was 
‘made from Boulogne on the 4th, when the party oom-, 
‘enced ita pilgrimage in staff oars of tho French Red Cross. 
Passing up to the heighta above Boulogno, the high rosa to 
Bt. Omer, which was, like most others, in bad condition, 
owing to war trafic and war-time neglect, was reached. 
St. Omer itself, planted on rock amidst islands and canals, 
‘was fora time the headquarters of the British Expedition- 
‘xy Foree, and received the attentions of the Boche suitable 
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to its importance as a military éentre. ‘The old tower of 
St. Bertha till rears its mediaval head. above ite neigh- 
‘ours, and much of the war damage to ths onoe walled and 
fortified city seems already to have betn nade good. 

“azebrouck, on the River Bourr, on important railway 
junction, was next reached. Aftor a run through ‘Baillal 
in making our way towards Ypres, we reosived tho fist 
‘gent shook; for here, on either side of the highway, 
Scene of desolation was opened out before us, partioulaely 
noticeable in the tall poplar trees, which when not shot 
down bad been rendored lifeless owing to the bark having 
been stripped off by shell fir, so that they eppested as 
dead, nots living trees. Those flayed trees, which bad 
boon'the guardians ofthe highway of social intercourse and 
commetoe, wore tous the fist guim testimony ofthe death- 
‘eating destruction of war. 

‘Arrived at Ypres, the shock was intensified when we 
‘beheld that whih to all intents and purposes as been left 
‘ city of the dead—dead notivities, dead buildings, doad 
streets nnd doparted citizens. The contrast between & 
vine in 1018 and to-day is, indood, heartrending, Then, 
{te street rosounded with the hum of busy lif, its chimes 

‘out from onthedesl and churches, and itis not 100 
‘uch to aay that Ypres as Ypres no longer exists. ‘The 
Cloth Hall ia stripped ofits histori glory, the ‘own, Hl in 
stricken tothe ground, the Cxthedral is rent in twain, and 
fovon the Market Plizo is scourged out of recognition. 
Photographs wil have rendered this clear, but nothing 
‘hort ofa vist to tho wpot will make it possible for anyone 
to visualiso the tragedy of « ity ruined and laid low by 
continued bombardment. ‘Tho open marketplace ite ia 
hhadly recognisable by reason ofthe shell-Koles whol have 
rent ita mefaco, andthe mounds of ruins which are piled 
‘around, ‘The Oloth Hall in w mero shell which only retains 
‘tomo portions of ita outar nd lower alls und s fragment 
‘ofits tower. "The rows of historic statues have been shot 
faway, 0 also the roof, with its fine medival vaulting, 
Domatitul tenceried windows and frescoes of the history of 
‘tho town while oven the tall parts which remain are 20 
Jambered up with mounds of fallon masonry that they are 
Aiffioul to outline, even by on architect who is familiar 
with tho original plan. ‘The well-known Renaisstnoo Town, 
Hill alongside hs been wiped out, while of the sdjocent 
Cathedral ony parta ofthe lower steuoture tillstand. ‘The 
strootitaef haa boon piareed by shells, which have exposed 
the underground water-coirse, With much dificulty we 
‘ace our way through piles of fallen masonry to what is 
lett of the Cathodtal, and this is practically unrecognisabla 
{nits falln stata. 8o thorough has been the desteuotion 
that wo failed’ to find any traoos of the inn on the Grand 
Place whero ve had enjoyed a Frenoh ddjewner before the 
war, The eity in its present stato reminds one more of 
Pompai in Italy, or of Timged, in North Africa ; but in 
ronlity tho damage is still more thorough, as even the 
streets hve been destroyed, and one cannot, a6 in these 
‘ancient ruins, trace the marks of tho chariot whoels on thelr 
stones. It is said that the Belgian Government does not 
Jntend to atterapt to rebuild the city, but will build a New 
_Xpres outside the old, and leave the piles of ruins, which 
“vere onoe a town, as an enduring monument to German 
shame and German perfidy. 

With a heavy heart wo pasted on our way to Menin, and 
‘cross the frontier to Tourcoing, always amid ragged soenes 
of desolation similar to that, which was concentrated in, 
Ypres. Reaching Croix, » commune ontside Lill, we saw 
‘he caloulated destruction of the great wool-combing fac- 
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tory; all the machinery had been wantonly wrecked by 
the Germans during their stay. 
‘Next day we made an early start for Lille, where the 


+ damage done early in tho war was already in course of 


‘repair 60 as to restaré the industrial life of this busy tows. 
‘Wo visited the dump on the outskirts of the oity, the blow- 
ing up of which by treachery had shattered the neighbour- 
ing buildings. Hero, numbers of German prisoners in their 
drab green uniforms are employed on a variety of works, 
Te was with a strango mingling of feelings of surprise and 
satisfaction that ono saw these gangs of enemy workers sot 
to restore that which they had destroyed. 

"We then proceeded to La Bassée and Lens, loaving Loos 
‘on our right, to Vimy and the Vimy Ridge, and so on to 
‘Arras, anothor of the ruined cities of the plain where the 
old Hotel do Ville, dating from the sixteenth oentury, 


retains only a stump of the graceful and ‘Rena 
fsance belfry which formerly dominated the market-place 
from a height of 250 feet. ‘Tho arcaded buildings whiob 


stood around the spacious Grande Place and the Petite Place 
havo been gashed, ront and scarred, o that only mutilated 
pnnoms stand around heaps of sons colo tgs 
from vacious buildings ; and as we gaze on this and similar 
scones Wo neem to 9c stono quarry from which the great 
Aprit of Branco will once again ropnic the waste of dosola- 
ton and raise again the eties that have been thrown down. 

Prooooding north-oustwards, wo mado for Vitry. The 
Society is hero carrying on its work in a most practical way 
by poling ournng ref th hn noon of fo, 
clothing and household wtenal. "Wo then proceoded to 
‘Douai, famous for the  Douai Biblo,” and situated on. the 

‘channel of tho Searpe. Possing through rained 
it wast agnor f Sd tha to noble 
Hotel do Ville, dating from tho fifteenth contury, with its 
five-toried belfry, apparently remains intact.’ After a 
short stay here, «start was mado on the road to Cambrai. 
‘Throughout the day wo noticed that the country had eom- 
plotely lost ita original character, beoause tho Bochos hacl 
fayn off, about 2 feet from the ground, the great poplar 
‘eos which formerly lined the main highways, ancl these 
‘too atumps stand a « memorial of the wanton nature of 
German oocupation. We now took up our laat stage on the 
road to St. Quentin. ‘This was one of the worst roads we 
had to traverse, for incessant war tra‘fio had made many 
‘and deep impressions on. what was onoo the fine surface of 
‘route nationale, Passing through Lo Catelet, wo poused 
to examine tha Bellioourt Canal, made by Napoleon I. to 
‘pass underground thtough the mountains and so to connect 
‘the water highways of that district, ‘This was used by the 
Germans ao a safe retreat from shel ie, 

‘The following morning we made a hurried survey of the 
‘damage, which has been considerable, although the Hatel 
do Ville, of the fifteenth century, with its fagnde of pointed 
srchos, has escaped. The fino’ Cathedral of St, Quentin, 
dating from the twelfth and fiftoenth centuries, has reosived 
0 much attention from the Boohes that tho roof and most 
‘ofthe vaulting have gone, but the fomons circular transept 
‘windows atillemain. It was interesting to note how the 
Aesteoyed flying butrsses had already been replaced by 
‘timber strutting to hold the walls in position. St. Quentin 
‘was one of the few places where we noted any attempt at 
reconstruction, either in churches or seoular buildings ; 
‘the French may be waiting for the distribution of the in- 
demnitios which they look to receive before proceeding to 
‘eatry out this work. 

it midday we started for Peronne, a small town. on 








WOODEN FRAME HOUSES 


‘the Somme, with the destruction of which many photo- 

‘graphs and’ war pictures havo mado us familiar, From 

Hero fo Albert on the Anoe, the county presents a even 

‘more desolata appearance, and shell-holes pit the surface 

‘of the Iand like pook-marks, ao that one would despair of 

its ovor again bearing fruitful orops, did not ane know the 

fmazng energy and power of recuperation of out galt 
‘Ally. Albert rivals ‘Ypres in ita total destruction, and 
‘many will recall the statue of the Virgin leaning suspended, 
‘i by a miracle, from the tower of the Cathedral, which has 
now been jealously removed to safer quarters, 

‘We next made for Amiens, for the night. We had now 
Jott bohind us the nightmare of ruins ; nd, though Amiens 
itoelf was hit by gunfire, it does not appenr to have sufered 
‘greatly compared with tho cities in tho war zone. ‘The 
‘West ront of the Cathedral was defended by sandbags, 
‘which have now bean removed, so that tho beautiful soulp- 
‘tres, 20 lovingly deseribed by Ruskin, romain intact, . 

‘Next morning we slipped early out of the silent cfty on 
‘our wey back to Boulogne, and now, almost for the only 
time, enjoyed the peaoo of a comparstively good road, aa 
‘wo journeyed with the valley of the Somme in view to 
Abbeville. Beyond cartain damage to farmbouses al 
‘tho routo, wo were out of the region of devastation 
destruction... 

‘To Liout. Parker-Cator and the officials of the French 
‘Red Cross wo reoord our grateful thanks forall the carefal 

vision 90 succesfully mado for this intareating but sad 
ening expedition ‘Th cree of our tour of 400 miles was 
‘completed at Boulogne whence wo had etarted and we took 
Doat to England with a senso of gratitude deoper than ever 
Before hat tore px eid ou il nand and thn 
‘enwured our country ‘tho fiendish destruction of « 
foe who tad no mga forthe dltaer of human, for 
Jawa of war, or for trenguros of art, who sprend destruction 
for destruction’ wake, stoking, breaking and revising at 

went. ws 

‘Tho fair and of France lies torn, mangled, and bleeding 
trom every vein, from-city, town, commtine and oountry- 
‘sido in this appalling war zone, and it remains for thooo wl 
fre all nfo and untouched to come to the help of the bravo 
‘and practical Red Cross of France to heal the wounds that 
fair country has nfered in tho cause ofall humanity. 

‘Wooden Frame Houses. 

‘The Ministry of Hoalth, in issuing @ memorandum 
authorising relaxations in the Building By-laws, makes 
the following statement -— 

‘A aptcial investigation into the poasbilitien of using 
wooden frame houses as part of the Government housing 
home war begun, n few months ago, by «. Committos 

inted. by the Mfinistar of Hoalth to 

tho of cnatastion, Tha Commit i 
Cutaide exports, havo considered and approve 
‘number of new materials and new methods of cons 
‘whioh would not conform with existing building by-laws, 
Biope havo. been taken to vendor the adoption of such 
Inothods practicable by relaxing the mquitements of local 
by-lews, and general Togulations wutharised by the new 
Housing Act ore being intued for this purpose, 

‘Tho nquiry into the Use of wooden frame houses fe not 
complete, but the information at present available goes to 
how thet when regard is paid to present, not pre-war, 
‘prices, t0 cost and difioulty of freghtage, to the coat of 
Sapiatonn and, of tings to" comnly’ wih, Boglsh 
standards, « wooden frame house from British Columbia, 
with aocommodation, “Sttings, and conveniences fot 
Aomostic use approximating 2 those ‘now roquised in 
Governmont sssated sehemes, is not likely to bo completed 
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for mach ess than £700, and the cost may not improbably 
We even more. , 

tis essential, in comparing the relative merits of wooden 
houses and houses of other modes of coustruction, t be 

ite sure that the compazison is betwoon buildings of the 
me accommodation end providing the ame fittings and 
conveniences. Tt is misleading to compare—as fe. fre- 
‘quently done—the cost of a complete brick house res 
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Secupetion wth tas of a pasion abel, whieh i osd 
‘nough ara outer frantevort, hut sansa Ineo fy 
Shclfnany tgs have Son dd and mk slant 

The Dilkwork of an ordinary cota 
about onoted oft 


repromnt only 
‘otal cont. “if the nesommodation 
a dompared at tame, and 
saad conveniences be provided, 
the orto she romainder tthe howe soprnmnting toe 
third of the coat-—wil be the same swhothny the hows be of 
briok or wood. Any poeable snving must result fom the 
difference botween th corto th brie abel und the coat of 
the wood shell Bo faraa Sgures have bean oblainabto the 
meuntaved by unig a wooden abel j'at mont 6 percent 
OF he total cont fw ae bck-bull howe, 
tan wooden hotwe, commonly” referred to, 
differs in many rpeots from tht house which's tenant fs 
this country expeote to obtain. ‘These wooden houten, for 
Inatanco, havo an a rulo.a basemont containing astows for 
ral hoating of the whole hore, ‘This method of hunt. 
{ng difersenthely from that to whoh the Tong hove 
Keopor in ncountomed, andy sf tho English: prejualee 
{avouraf th open fina to bo repectod, coniderable modi 
Soationn in intemal design and construction are inevitable, 
‘The points in favour of tho adoption of tho wood 
‘raze ouns ae nome reduction n out whichia not how, 
ver likely to bo very lange, and in ordinary elveuratanogs 
freaior expedition in erection, 
‘On the other hand, the wooden houso must in the main 
bo rogamied au nullable for us in rural oz other aparvely- 
plated dstsats. The. groator Tink of fro cannot bo 
fored, and increased inautanoo rates will no doubt be 
seed for chi yn of bling; the eatoavebulng 
ff wooden houset fn thicky.popttated townn cannot, be 





















































‘contemplated, of vermin have also to be borne 
in mind; tho wood is not rondored vormin-proo! by 
covering it with eoment stuoco oF asbeatos thes 





‘Further, although there exist examples of 
houses, built of the best quality of tim! 





wooden 
7? with roandlings 





* much heavier than thowoin common use to-day, which have 


inated many years, it mutt be expected chek the modorn 
wooden fam houne wil ordinary have an eppredably 
Shower io that thn oauvalent Pk Bogen” Ande 
regards the prospect of grter speed in building it must be 
remembered at the print tio that the trae of 0 
ponter and joiner are among thoeo in which the greeters 
Tearcity obtainn in the buldlog trade. 
“As already stated, furtherinformation on the question of 
wooden howto in being obtained and sample hotaen are to 
“h this countey. 
ing looal authorities to 
soatal methods of construction. ‘The 
Ministry of Hoalth aro anzious to encourage any form of 
contraction whioh promises dispatsh or caomy, and any 
raerinnents with thwe objects will bo welcome. 
























L.C.C, Superintending Architect. 


At the meeting of the London County Couneil on the 
‘ith Ootober, a resolution was pasted recording on 

retirement of Mr. W. E. Riley fom tho office of Superin- 
tending Architeot the Counci’s appreciation of his ability 
‘and its recognition of the high sonse of duty displayed by 
hhim during his twenty years of service. A supporter of the 
‘motion said that Mr. Riley's tenement buildings wore as 
near perfection as was possible within the limits allowed 
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him, Mr, Riley, in acknowledging the resolution, men- 
tioued that over a thousand buildings erected in London 
for war purposes had passed under his supervision, 

Mr ‘Topham Forrest [F.], ¥.G.8., who suoceeds 
Mr. Riley, is a native of Aberdeen and was eduantod at the 
Grammar School and University of that city. After 
serving his astioles with Mossrs. Brown és Watt, of Aber- 
‘een, he came to London and entered the office of Me. J. 
Macvicar Anderson, with whom he remained four yours. 
‘Ho then fille for a year the position of principal axchitec- 
‘tural assistant with the Leeds City Engineer, and was sub- 
equnty for soven ars the Abie Depestent 
of the West Riding County Council. Appointed County 
Eduontion Aroitot for Northumberland 1008, ho rel 
‘Tuishod that post to asmume in January, 1014, the position 
‘of County Architeot for Essex, for which he was selected 
fut of 166 applicanta, Ms, Horrest has specialised on 
Institutional buildings such a daylums and schools. “He 
assisted in the design snd erection of tho peuper lunatic 
fasylum at Storthes Hall, near Huddersfield, and of the 
Sealoor Pack iyo apham oar Loads Who the 
‘ducation Act of 1902 was passed, Mr. Forrest was placed 
in change of work rolating tothe wrohitectural inspection of 
{900 elementary schools, and as County Eduontion Architect 
for Northumberland he curred ont nearly all tho schoo! 
‘work for that county, building thirty-three new schools and 
truporintending many alterations. He also designed tho 
‘High School for Gizls at Morpeth, w geoondacy school at 
‘Whitley Bay, and o technical institute at Wallaend-on- 
‘Tyne, "As Hanex County Architect he was responsible for 
tho tion of Eavex Council's groat housing scheme 
which is to cost 8} millions, and embrboes not merely 
housing, but the reolamation of derelict land, tho provision 
of light railway, wharves, drainago and maintenance of wen 
walls, and agricultural eduoation. Ensly in the present 

roar Mz, Forrest waa appointed a meniber of the Advisory 
Sr line forth suply aa etl of atrial, |For 

“1 appoint : ‘waa lected out of 44 
cook 


‘Acchitectural Appointments. 

Mr. Benost Newton, R.A. [F.), has bien appointed 

‘onorey Aric to she Minny of Heath, with tho 

‘spooial duty ing tho Ministry to eafoguard buildings 

‘of architoctaral or historical intorest which it may be pro- 
‘posed to ropair as part of a rural housing scheme. 


Professional Notices. 

Ms. Sydney Tatcholl (FJ, of 26, Queen Anne's Gate, 
has entered into partnership with Mr. B, H. Bourchier 
(F] (eas. Bourohior and Galsworthy), of the samo 
‘adiress, Their practice as architects will be oarried on 
under the style of Messrs, Bourchier, Tatchell and Gals 
worthy, at 25, Queen Anne's Gato, S.W.1. 

“Wanted, Architectural Assistant for Hong Kong, 
ARLBA. prefered. Age nbout 90. Single. Salary 
1300 dollars (Mex.) «month. —Agrocment for thres years:— 
‘Write 0. G, W,, ofo Seoretory R.LB.A., 8, Conduit Street, 


Ww. 

‘Associate, recently demobilised, wishes share of offices 
‘with arohitet, preforably W.C. district.—Addross, M.G.R., 
ofo Seoretary R.LB.A., 9, Conduit Street, W. 

Meritorious Service Medal: A Correction, 

It was Mr. T. A. E. Lofthouse who was awarded the 
Moritoriows Servios Medal, not Mr. T. A. Lofthouse, as 
stated in tho last issue of the Jounyat, 
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NOTICES. 


Election of Members, 1st December 1919. 

“Applioations for election have been received from the 

‘undermentioned gantlemen. Notice of any objection or 

other commmnication respecting them must be sont for 

‘submission to the Council prior to Monday, rd November. 
‘As Faxzows (22). 

Avarow: Onunoo, Maxwaun [4 1008], 8 Verulam 
Buildings, Gzay's Inn, W.C. ; 9 Church Row, Hamp- 
toad, NAW. 

‘Bovaa: Quantny Maxaxaxt [ 

ie, Hishorgate, Proston ; nd Whiteoote, Devonshire 
Road, St. Anuo's-on-the-Sea, Lancs, 

Bovrounn; Ouaxtnt Gnorrany [4,, 1910], Alor Star, 
‘Kedab, Malay Peninsula, 

Bnowsntog ; ANNusiny Hanowd (4, 1908), 09 Chancery 
Lane, B.0.; and Tho White House, Milford, Surrey. 

omerwoon: Huxay Jonx (4., 1910}, 6 Bediord Row, 
W.0.1; and Brook House, Bishops Stortford. 

Guente: Hany Groneur (4, 1801), Bank Street Cham- 
‘bers, Lincoln ; and Budleigh," The Grove, Lincoln, 

Grants Twos, Francis Waueninn, M.O. [4,, 1910}, 11 
‘Buckingham St, W.0.2 ; & 148 High St,, Kensington, 

Ly Marrax Wrctua Counrmxax [4., 1908}, 63 Binabury 
‘Pavomont, B.C. and 98 Palaoo Court, W. 

Maven: Eowanp Bnawewoon, M.A-Oxon, [4, 1910), 
‘3 Raymond Buildings, W.0.1 ; end 180 Church Street, 
Chelios, 8.W.3, 

Moons: Lastin Tromas, 2.0, [4., 1906], 3 Raymond 
Buildings, Gray's Inn, W.0.1; and 3 Squires Mount, 


‘Hampatesd 
ouvan' But 4 19107 Bowtamptn Set, Hog 
W.01; and 14h, Kenalagton High Steet W. 
SoorneMowoncavé s"Wistaun Wate, 
Ti Gray ton Pinon, and 13 Hart Stzvot, 
Surman” Aanc (4 YO, Sinn’ Hal, 9 Dewan 
Til, 0. na 'Tho Maso, Bishops Stortford, ests 
Sroxr:"Haxay Seaxoan Wavoor® (4, 1004), 64 North 
Stree, nd Kingewood, Staplorove, Taunton, 
‘axon inure Jastan (4, 1001), 15 Court Chambers, 
‘Tho Waik, Norwioh and Riverade Rowdy Norwich. 
Wrrooore: ‘Gowan fimmpwoon [4 1018}, 11 Friar 
trot and Wilton, Gnveroba Hghty Roadng, 
Wig? Pat Honan Gove [4 008) 34 Moab 
‘Pavement, 02; and 89 Badminton Rowdy 8 Wak 
sa Te agra lsentnen wo. have pel ths 
ualifying examination >= 
Brava Anmaroe ras, Surveyors 
rides St, C2 and 8 Mrafalgar Sa 
i Janonc, Archivectin-Oharge, Vietoria 
‘Memorial, Calta 
Kray: Howth Brnvnant, O:B.E.,6 Cook Strvet, Livor- 
‘odl j and Ovendals, Oxon, Biskanhond. 
Stafford; 71 Temple 
gare, Manohar 
dings, Dalhousie 
ale, Bournemouth. 


‘As Assooraras (142) 

oer Inne pained 

encase gine ae 

$apuations, Fauna for March 1918. rated: 

Auvers Farpanion AnwouD, 2481. (8, 1018, 48 

(ee Rinywe Road atl at, RN 

oieon' Jonson (Special War Begminaton), © Church 
Maso, Rett Avordeentiny Be 

Anan, Guiains Hanannr (84 1919}, 78 Lennox Rosd, 
labore, Sheed 

anyenent) Hoyas Wants (Special Wor Beanine- 
onl ole Aretvocturl Ancoleicn, 86. Bedford Syuure, 

Asous’ Sieneans Wass [85 1013), Brybey, 88 
‘inguton Rand, Tenington, 











1 1910}, Viotoria Cham 






















































































ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


Banco : Pavt (Special War Ezamination), 8 Woodside, 
XW. 


Banmny: Atva Mancor [Special War Keamination), 
‘Ewen Sizest, Takepuna, Auckland, N. Zealand. 











Barnsoousn Homrnnay (8. 1018), Bovorley, Orping- 
tony Kent. tee 
augur s Oasan Avaaxnan (Specil War Beawination, 
0 Wagga, ‘New South Wales, Auséaa 
pea averse (8 1907, Wort House, Draty Zane 
Beant Aurion Quaane (Special Wor Bsamination) 
"TLondon Street, Norwich, 





Bartuocs Awmnon Avena (Special Wor Beamination), 
‘89 Bedford Square, at a6; " 


Booms; Wits Bn 

‘Airdrie, Scotland. 

Bracesvay: Noumix Anruun (S,, 1014), Waynville, 
‘Wostboro’, Dewsbury, 

BrackronD: Josmra (8, 1913}, Hartlobury, Kidder. 
‘minster, Wores, 

Broonrmmup: Wittzan Swaxsox Ruap [Special War 
‘Beamination), Gisborne, N. Zealand. 

Buosps (Gonnow Laskin (Special War, Boamination) 
18 Meadow Bank, Choriton-oum-Hardy, Manchester, 

Buovin: Jancas (8., 1909}, 3 Palace View, Halford, York. 

‘Bnooxs : Ounisvoriean Jou (8., 1010}, 4 Nowton Man: 


Walt 
: ty LOL}, 9 Park 
‘Viow, Walton, nr, Wakofield. 
Camun: Cuantns’ Joun [Special War Bzamination), 28 
Groat Elms Road, Bromley, Kent. 
Canin: Rowene Wutitan [S., 1000}, School of Art, Bom- 





018), Springwells Avenue, 






















bay, India, 

Canpwetis: Ouiven Ruarrann [S,, 1912}, Penzance, 
‘Comwall. 

Cann: Gandcy Mosca, MBE. (Special War Baan.), 





‘Hiawatha, New South Hond Rond, Rovo Bay, Sydney. 

Casnonn  Faaxors Mrvox [Special Wor Beunination), 
18 London Street, W.2. 

Onasran ,Honon RaxxonD (8, 1008), 7 Whitehall Gar 
‘dons, Acton HAN, W.3. 

Ouremax’: Noxt Ixaxnsor, (Special War Bzamination), 
{45 Lincoln Avenue, Montroal, Cana 

Onmsrian) Faxomnioe Bis (Special Wor Heamina- 
Nion} 08, Newry Btreot, North, Fttroy, Melbourne, 

Gcaveow's Crtanins Lawnaxor (8, 1018}, 10 Princo 
Albert Street, Brighton, Sussex. 

Conny: Jomx Wruntan (8., 1906}, Mafeking, St, Poter's 


“Avenue, Kettor 
coonpiti me Hearne (Spee 


amie Aamaon Bsr [1010 97 Bpoth Road, 

















ut Bien Qe Hpi il anon 00 
nana a 

argh Sake Waren 
Bin stent 

Bias: 1 Tae Twrnarn [Special War Bxamination), 

weet a 

on Reese SU) ncn 
Batt ance 

‘Dnarrix: Matootm Karr [Special War Leamination] 
Ty a era Ba peach 

onli Tag Eaten Seale te, 
Wont Wohasoolgt ft 

song Ranier ba is Hoos, ne 

on fg RE x, uy mn 
cad Sal 

ERE ae, 0 en Ae 

canted 

ring RO pec Yay Bein, 
Tea eetarh 

none at rita a tone 
i in Gas oul, WS 
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Foun: Tuowas Fraxors [Final Bxanination, 1910}, 
46 Hanover Park, Peckham, 8.2.15. 4 
Paarun: Ronzar (Final Bzamination, 1910], 7 Bank 


Street, Groenock, N. 
[Fat Bzomination, 1918), 





cmt et 
Teens buchen emt 
oe 
a 
ii as sen 
cutie eee 
BiB Sa 
oe 
Grumewant : Sucre 8» ae Sydney, 
a 
tena eu erty, 
na RATES tt te tem, 
see aa Ei 
nat to 
I aD 
ripe dame ete el te tanee 
ead amet dees 
i Keeps ee 
Hanus: Wrurnup Huwny, r.4.8.. (9., 1914], 160 Bedford 
sia 
i dase 
ta ge aah, 
rot ra tani, 
ih (ie are 
sent RTS IE me 
Howsrt: Joum Auuxorr (5., 1918], “The Laurels 
‘Huppanp : muir Wapprnarox, M.A. 112 Fonohuroh 








(Ba 20g ole Maman Moinow & 
, Sanoy, Anatrall, 
+ 1919], Bute Kstate 






Killers, 












































Street, 1.0. 

Hopson; “imoxds [8 1013}, 9 Camiobury Park Avenue, 
‘Watiord, Harts, 

Tux Gonpox Hmm, Numer [6 1012}, 7 Bedford 
Row, High Holborn, 

Inwne:” Lanronrox Puaer fine War Bzamination), 
'80, Tavistook Square, 

Jaounay : Punpuntox [Final Beamination, 1910}, Yateley 





‘Lodge Cottege, Yateley, Hants. 

Jonson Buasovo DE Cason (8. 1911}, Chelson, 
‘Overbury Avenue, Beckenham, Kent, 

Snaryn Waotsan Bavio [Spectal War Bzaminalion), 
“ Werona,”” Woodstock Stet, Mayfield, Nowosnto, 
NSW. 

Sarmnnys: Hanotn Mowtox (Speriol War Beaminction), 
‘Rylston Lodgo, London Road, Maldon, Basox. 

Tawny Haat gaan, (Special Wer ennénation), 
12 Groat Jamos Stroct, Bedford Row, W.C. 

Joursox: Hoxny Awprew (8. 1915), Tho Vicarage, 
“Grest Harwood, Black bura, 

Towns: OwaK Canrnsrt, (Special War Kaamination}, 
‘Skinnem' Hall, 0 Dowgeto Hill, B.C. 

Last; Pnepantox Buntiax (8, 1014}, Bolton House, 


























Sutton, Surrey. 
Lan; Rohn Antacn (Special War Bsaménation), Bank 
Suret, Meadowbank, Ne 


S.W., Australia, 

Lag: Twuopoan Euxts (8,, 191], Tintern, Mornington 
Trond, Woodford Groc, ier. 

ancy Bamrnant Rowan’ (Special War Bzamination), 
“7 Observatory Road, Bast Sheon, 8.W.14, 








Ropune Macuanzx [S., 1911], Treviseoe, Leun- 
‘ceaton, Cornwall, 


MoKesma: Jos Guantas (Special War Beamination), 








180, Kingscourt Road, Streat 16. 
Muceavanrs Roaaar  Wiusax [Special Bzamination, 
1915} P.O, Box 284, Giaborne, N. Zealand, 





MoMiomant.; Atasvarm Mansuatt, MA. (Final Beam 
O10], Commorciel Balk Houso, Callander, Porthahire. 

MoNigor; Jour, v.41. [Sy 1907], 8 Park Terrace, 
‘Stockton-on-Tees. 

Manpock? Riowand Hamer [S., 1011}, ‘Tremador, 
Tgmont Rood, Sutton, Surrey. : 

aan Bison nei, Spal War Beaninaion 
‘88 Pit Stroot, Sydnoy, Australia 

Mason: Hanouo Cuaxvoummt (8, 1917], Skslgerth, 

iesido, Westmoriad, 
wi Honaon Lovms. (Special War Baamination), 





War Beamination}, 
inven, NW. 
1618}, jo Mr. Hall 


Masrams 
3 Laoaide Crosoont, Golders 

Maxwau: Arnon EDwir [8., 
14 Hightild Avenue, N.W.4. 

Manpnvx's Penox Harun (Special Beomination, 19165), 
‘bd Cartwright Gardens, W.C.., 

Muinaivow: Onatzes Ranronp [8., 1906), 41 Fountayne 
"Road, Stoke Nowington, N.10. 

Moonn : Joux Duowacown Macrimmnsox (8., 1018), Bays- 
‘waiot, Muckenaie Street, Lindfield, Sydney, Australia, 

‘Seamuny [Special War Zaamination), 27 Tanaa 


[8. 1900}, 47 Woxt 


















anworth Comston, Br 

(Special War Hwaminawion), 87 Avenue 

Nowssu Ravnonn Ouanx (Splat Wa Beamination), 

lowiand Raswoxn Cut oo on 

"AbMola, Sydney, NCW. 

vom Joux Hiasny {8., 1011}, 6, Kenbourié Grow, 
‘Siarzow, Shae. : 

Orne inkoup Monrex (Spuciat War, Beamination) 


haaon Srvet, Pronpéot, Adelaide, South Astral 
Ragas Tuo “Atxeaxomn [8., 1011} 8 South View 
“‘ortace, South Shields. 
oy ust (Ot), One Hae, Witney, 
ante 
uum: Deano Srvane (Sptcial War Haamination), 0/0 
The Alot ates, 36 Hild Sain, 
Ruwy; Eowany Daxant (Special War Beamine(fon), 
fy Kaingt,” Kelmaraa Avene, Horne Bay, ANC: 
z 


‘Nott, Aoxxoxn (S., 1906}, 210 High Street, Groat 
‘Gorthanisted, 
Pijaune Bixasy (Special War Examination), 6 
"Volos Terzace, Inverness. 
Riowanoeos ; Houazne Guteronn (8. 1018} 8, Avatel, 
“Aaiton-on-Morey, Cheshire, 
uur; Rion Hotpnx, v.46 (8. 1911), 618 Bolton 
Road, Bnood, Blnckbarn. 
Rovamury : Howsx [S.,1008}, 7 Gerard Road, Wallaey, 












Choshire. 
Rawat ; Gram. [Speed War Beamination, Palmer 
‘treet, Chatswood, Sydney, Australis, 


Sanu; Faxoxuiox (Special War Buamination), 0/0 The 

"Architectardl Amoclation, 35 Bedford Square, W.O.. 

Savion; Ouven Farpumiox [Special War Hxamination}, 
59 alga Tn, Wes Ro 20 We 

‘Smmnwes : Cnot Tuoxas [S., 1910}, West House, Drury 
“Lane, Wakefield. : 

‘guxst Witt Gxonox [8., 1890], No. 3 

(Ofisers’ Bungalow, Wynberg Camp, Cape Town, 


8, Afric 
naponn Anruvn (8, 1008), 6 Chesterfield 


me) / 
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NSW, 
Suant: Rov Ancummar [Special War Beamination), 48 
Jwthorn Grove, Hawthorn, Victoria, Australi, 

Souza; Wauran Epwanp pz (Final Eaamination , 1919), 
'20 Woodville Road, Golders Green, N.W. 

Smermaxsox : Anmuva Guouan [Special War Beamina- 
‘Won}, 21 Kooyong Koot Road, Glenferrie, Melbourne. 

Smavamon: Ror Kmnnmne Special War Eeaminatin), 
“Mandeville Hall, Condon Rd., Toorak, Viotoridy Aust. 

Snoppane; Ronzny WiLiias (Special War Bxamination), 
10 Fairlawn Avenue, Chiswick, W.t, 

‘Taxan: Kooan Atuaw Davay [Speciat War’ 2 
Hon}, 18 Hertercombe Avenue, Munster Ro 

‘Twowas; Panoy Epwanb, 0.B.E, [Speoial War 
Vion}, § & 7 St. John Square, Cardifl. i 

‘Tmomas: Sraxtny Karoun (Speci 
‘Castlo View, Usk, Monmouthshire. 

‘Twoxrgox : Gronos ronan, MC. [5., 1915], “ Cul 
‘walle,” Mann's Avenue, Newtzal Bay, Sydney, N.8.W. 

‘Tumwsn ;'Dowat K. (Special War Bzanination), Abbota- 
ford, Sydney, Australia, 

‘Wauxmn; Funpziox Aurion (8., 1904) 
‘hurst Gardens, Mill Hill, N,W.7. 

‘Ware: Joum Dusnonovart [S,, 1912}, 15 Lancaster Park, 
Richmond, Surry. : 

Wanpnn; Raowtain Writiam (8, 1918], 72 Greenvale 
oat Wikamhn en (or ish 78 6 

‘Woon; Kaxoxnen Eowano (Special War Bxamdnation), 
‘Kent Roud, Rove Bay, Sydney, N.8, W. 

Ware: Jasors Hopox, (Special War Bzamination), 
“Albort Lodge, Albort Place, W.8. ” 

Wroxs : Hennmnt Gnanan, MO, [8., 1907}, "Hill Crest," 

"., Wallington Road, Hdgbaston, 

‘Winkxs ; Faaxcis Hrveox, B.Arch. (Spaial War Baamni- 

nation}, Hyroham,” Brantford, Ontario, Canada, 











W. 
nina. 








War Beamination}, 








16 Brocken- 














Wuxsassox : Faxpenscx (8., 1911), Lynton Houso,”” 

Rushford Avenue, Levonsiiulme, Manchester, 

‘Wauaastion 1 Jomx Watza0x (Special War Bzamination), 
‘94 Devizta Road, Salisbury. 

Wraox: Ronsws, ‘Sra. (8. 1014], Almalon, Falkirk, 
‘Stivingahir. . 

Woven: Avamen Maxatt, [8., 1011], 264 Waterloo 
‘Street, Oldham, Lancs, 

Woon: Gnew. Wain (8., 1908}, 00° Hereford Streot, 
Christolurch, N. Zealand. 

Woop: Janes (8 1018}, 8 Strathaven Terrace, Oban, 

Woopnousn ; Wnaxors Punoy Manx (Final Baginination, 
1910}, Southmoad, Wimbledon Park, 8.W. 

‘Wear: Lasuin Hunnenn Wrottan (Special War Beamé- 
‘nation), 00 Tierney ond, Streatham Hill, 8.W.2. 

Wripn: Prepmniox Ouantrs (S,, 1908},' Homelands, 
‘Kingswoy, Woking, Surrey. 








Opening Meeting, Tuesday, 4th November, at 8.30 p.m, 

‘THE FIRST GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) 
of the Session 1919-20 will be held Tumspay, 4th 
Novenpar 1919, at 8.80 p.m., for the following pur- 
poses :—To read the Minutes of the General Mosting 
(Ordinary) held 23rd June ; to announce the names, 
of candidates for membership. 

The President, Mr. Jon W. Suupson, to deliver 

THE OPENING ADDRESS. 
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